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HOOTON  HALL,  CHESHIRE— PZ A 

THE  SEAT  OF  SIR  T.  S.  M.  STANLEY,  BART. 

Hooton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  worthy  baro¬ 
net,  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  of  which  a  very  correct  view  is 
given  in  the  engraving,  is  situated  on  the 
peninsula,  or  rather  perhaps  tongue  of  land, 
which  stretches,  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Mersey,  from  Chester  to  the  Irish  sea.  The 
elegant  mansion  stands  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  park,  which  is  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  stretching  for  a  very  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  the 
sandy  shore  of  which  is  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  house  by  lofty  groves,  where  myriads 
of  the  sable  feathered  tribe,  known  by  the 
name  of  rooks,  have  for  ages  taken  up  their 
nestling  abode.  The  boundary  of  the  park  is, 
for  the  most  part,  fringed  with  wood,  in  a 
very  interesting  and  picturesque  manner,  in 
which  the  monarch  of  the  forest  predominates, 
whose  russet  aspect  is,  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  contrasted  with  the  sombre  appearance 
of  a  variety  of  the  stately  pines  and  other 
kinds  of  evergreens. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  mansion 
the  gardens  are  laid  out,  while  in  the  opposite 
direction,  at  a  convenient  distance,  are  situa¬ 
ted  the  stables  for  the  hunters,  carriage  horses, 
&c.,  and  to  the  left  of  these,  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  stand  the  racing  stables  with 
their  requisite  offices.  Considerably  to  the 
right  are  the  kennels,  sufficiently  spacious 
for  the  accommodation  of  both  fox-hounds 
and  harriers,  a  pack  of  each  being  kept  by 
Sir  T.  Stanley. 

With  two  packs  of  hounds,  a  kennel  of 
pointers,  a  complete  stud  both  for  the  field  and 
the  turf,  Sir  T.  Stanley  presents  an  instance 
of  a  genuine  English  gentleman  (or,  rather, 
a  country  prince),  enjoying  a  splendid  fortune 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  his  residence  not 
niore  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa¬ 
tion,  than  for  its  generous  hospitality. 

Of  the  baronet's  harriers  I  have  but  little  to 
say,  though  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  them  in  the  kennel,  and  also  of  ob- 
.serving  their  performances  in  the  field:  they 
are  light,  fleet,  pretty  little  dogs,  that,  with  a 
good  scent,  will  soon  bustle  a  hare  out  of  her 
life  ;  a  fox-hunter,  however,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  mazes 
of  this  department  of  the  chase,  of  which  .Sir 
T.  Stanley  oilers  a  striking  example  ;  he  keeps 
harriers,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  goes  out  with 


them;  he  is  as  regular  as  possible  in  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  fox-liounds,  and  leaves  this¬ 
tle-whipping  to  others. 

His  fox-hounds  have  experienced  very 
great  improvement,  particularly  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  his  pack  at  pre¬ 
sent  contains  a  number  of  individual  speci¬ 
mens,  which  would  bear  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  any  hounds  in  the  kingdom, 
not  excepting  the  deep-chested  beauties  of 
Mr.  Meynell,  the  deeper  Hewed  Cottesmore, 
the  Pilot  family  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  the  ele¬ 
gant  Villagers  of  Sir  H.  Mainwaring,  or  even 
the  Jokers  of  Mr.  Wicksted,  whose  Carnage, 
Crafty,  Crazy,  and  Cruel,  four  sisters  of  the 
same  litter,  out  of  Countess,  by  Joker,  may 
be  considered  as  paragons  of  their  kind. 
Chanticleer  and  his  family  were  favourite 
hounds  in  Sir  T.  Stanley's  pack.  The  sire, 
who  ceased  to  go  out  in  1832,  has  frc(juently 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  field,  by  the  ad- 
admirable  and  masterly  style  in  which  I  have 
observed  him  unravel  a  knotty  point,  and  hit 
ofl‘  the  fox:  he  was  an  excellent  live  hunting 
hound,  he  would  bring  along  the  scent,  and  he 
was  fleet  also.  Regent,  now  five  years  old  (if 
my  memory  be  correct),  is  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  fox-hound:  he  is  a  line  hunter, 
but  frequently  runs  at  the  head  of  the  pack  : 
it  was  highly  interesting  to  notice  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  this  dog,  and  a  light- coloured  bitch  of 
the  same  age,  called  Brilliant.  This  bitch* 
was  the  leader  of  the  pack:  she  would  pass 
Regent,  but  the  moment  the  scent  became 
doubtful,  she  leaned  to  this  true  running  dog, 
and  depended  on  him  to  unravel  the  labyrinth. 
Brilliant  is  a  bitch  of  uncommon  speed  and 
extraordinary  power,  as  was  clearly  indica¬ 
ted  by 

- ; - “  her  rush-grown  tail 

“  O’er  her  broad  back  bends  in  an  ample  arch  ; 

“  On  shoulders  clean,  upright,  and  firm  she  stands; 

“  Her  round  cat  foot,  strait  hams,  and  wide-spread  thighs. 


*  In  fox-hounds,  bitches  are  fleeter  than  dogs  ; 
the  fleetest  pack  I  ever  met  with  were  Mr.  Osbaldes- 
ton’s  Flying  Ladies,  w’hich  I  once  saw  run  completely 
up  to  a  fox,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  fox  was  beaten  ; 
he  began  to  thread  the  hedge,  the  more  elderly  ladies 
of  the  pack,  who  had  hitherto  “  taken  it  easy," 
sprung  to  head  like  bristly  boars  :  the  pack  caught 
view  as  he  was  going,  wuth  tongue  black  and  pendant, 
by  the  side  of  the  hedge,  in  advance  forty  yards  or 
thereabouts;  when  a  year-old  bitch  shot  out  clear 
a-head  of  the  whole,  reached,  but  durst  not  seize, 
him :  she,  however,  tumbled  him  over,  and  'iu/mu- 
whoop  i  followed  in  a  few  seconds. 
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“  And  lior  low  dropping  chest,  confess  her  speed, 

“  Her  strength,  her  wind,  or  on  the  sleepy  hill, 

“  Or  far-extended  plain  ;  in  every  part 
"  So  well-proportioned.” 

Some  hills,  covered  with  short  heather,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dee,  to  which  foxes,  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Upton, 
would  frequently  point:  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  I  have  frequently 
noticed  Brilliant,  conspicuous  from  the  con¬ 
trast  of  her  light  colour  to  the  dark  and  dingy 
appearance  of  the  heath,  straining  away  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  yards  in  advance,  without  a 
horseman  nearer  than  myself,  the  hounds, 
without  the  huntsman,  running  as  true  as 
possible.  The  scent  is  always  good  amongst 
heather,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  on 
such  occasions,  Brilliant  always  became  a 
distinguished  leader.  I  once  saw  her  contrive 
to  get  over  a  wail  nine  feet  high.  The  hounds 
run  a  fox  up  to  Hooton  Park,  and  renard 
contrived  to  scramble  over  the  wall  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  on  the  pack  reaching  the  place,  it 
proved  a  bar  to  their  progress,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  bitch  in  question  :  she  got 
over,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  but 
none  of  the  rest  could  surmount  the  obstacle. 

Sampson  and  Rockwood  are  fine  hounds, 
excellent  finders;  whenever  they  speak,  their 
word  may  be  taken — “  a  fox  for  a  hundred,’" 
as  the  "Squire  (Osbaldeston),  would  say. 

If,  however,  the  hounds  of  Sir  T.  Stanley 
are  what  they  should  be,  the  same  remark 
cannot  be  extended  to  his  country,  which  is 
the  worst  I  ever  crossed,  not  excepting  Naseby 
Field,  or  the  deepest  part  of  the  Vale  of  Bel- 
voir.  That  part  of  Sir  Thomas’s  country 
nearest  to  the  good  old  city  of  Chester  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  best  part  of  it ;  and  yet  good  runs 
seldom  occur  here.  There  is  one  consolation, 
however,  in  meeting  these  hounds — a  blank 
day  never  occurs — the  country  is  better  stock¬ 
ed  with  foxes  than  any  other  in  England  ; 
and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  exertions  of 
two  or  three  whining  vulpicides,  who,  a  few 
years  back,  resorted  to  the  most  disgraceful 
expedients  for  the  destruction  of  foxes. 

To  a  casual  observer,  riding  on  the  main 
road  from  Birkenhead  to  Chester,  the  country 
would  appear  neither  difficult  nor  heavy  ;  and 
a  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  su¬ 
perficial  view  along  the  Parkgate  road  ;  but 
it  assumes  a  very  different  character  on 
near  inspection  :  many  of  the  fences,  which 
at  a  distance  seem  to  be  such  as  a  horse  would 
take  in  his  stride,  when  approached,  will  be 
found,  for  the  most  part,  to  consist  of  a  rot¬ 
ten  hedge,  placed  on  a  still  more  rotten  bank, 
with  a  yawning  ditch — to  use  the  impressive 
words  of  my  worthy.friend.  Major  Jones — “  as 
wide  as  a  canal !”  There  are  many  very 
deep,  very  heavy,  and  very  awkward  lanes, 
which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions  ; 
some  of  which  are  narrow  and  sunken,  so  that 
they  are  only  discernible  at  a  very  near  ap¬ 
proach  ;  the  descent  into  them  is  very  un¬ 
couth,  the  oppo.site  ascent  equally  so;  while 
they  are  altogether  impracticable  as  a  flying 


jump.  The  neighbourhood  of  Stanley  Gorse 
(a  sure  find),  is  any  thing  but  inviting  ;  and  a 
similar  remark  is  ecjually  applicable  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  covers ;  but,  of  all  places  within  the 
circle  of  fox-hunting,  they  sink  into  nothing¬ 
ness  compared  to  Pooton  Wood!  I  have 
seen  some  miry  deep  woods  in  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale’s  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Leicestershire,  Staftbrdshire,  Cheshire. 
Yorkshire,  &c.,  &c.,  but  nothing  like  Pooton 
Wood,  the  roads  to  it,  if  roads  they  can  be 
called,  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is 
formed  by  almost  impenetrable  brushwood, 
stunted  oaks,  and  other  trees,  which  very 
thickly  fringe  the  very  abrupt  sides  of  oppo¬ 
site  hills  for  about  a  mile  or  perhaps  more, 
the  sinuosities  of  which,  far  from  being  allied 
to  the  picturesque,  are  cramp,  sudden,  and 
ill  defined.  A.  brook  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  cover,  in  the  valley  between  the  abrupt 
hills  just  mentioned,  which,  as  its  course  is 
necessarily  directed  by  the  semi-serpentine 
form  of  its  banks  (already  noticed),  its  wind¬ 
ing  becomes  equally  crooked,  even  to  zig-zag. 
It  is  not  remarkable  for  width  ;  but  almost 
impracticable  from  the  difficulty  of  approach, 
from  the  very  soft  and  miry  nature  of  the 
ground.  I  never  saw  any  person  who  could 
get  over  this  brook  cleverly  (though  I  have 
frequently  witnessed  its  conversion  into  a 
cold  bath ),  but  Joe,  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  late  whip¬ 
per-in  ;  and  a  better  first  wffi  ip  never  attended  a 
pack  of  hounds  ;  active,  quiet,  good-tempered, 
an  excellent  horseman  ; — unsteady  conduct, 
frequent  intoxication,  drove  him  from  a 
good  master  and  a  comfortable  home,  to  the 
office  of  cab-driver  in  Liverpool. 

Pooton  Wood  contains  several  extensive 
earths  ;  and  as  the  owner,  Mr.  Green,  is  very 
friendly  to  fox-hunting,  though  no  sportsman 
himself,  and  resides  close  to  the  cover  in  ques¬ 
tion,  it  always  holds  plenty  of  foxes.  It  is 
the  strong  hold  of  these  animals,  from  whieh 
they  will  not  be  driven,  and  to  which  they 
generally  fly  if  found  at  any  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance.  They  hang  to  this  place  in  defiance 
of  the  exertions  of  hounds,  huntsman,  and 
whips ;  it  is  true  I  have  seen  them  forced  from 
it  a  hundred  times — only  to  enter  it  again  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  or  seconds,  for 
which  its  sinuous  or  zig-zag  form  renders  it 
peculiarly  convenient.  Once  only  have  I 
known  a  fox  to  leave  it  fairly  ;  and  he  was 
found  in  Sea  Rough,  a  fine  gorse  cover,  close 
to  Hooton  Park.  On  going  away  he  pointed 
directly  for  Pooton  Wood,  taking  Eastham 
Wood  in  his  way  ;  on  approaching  the  for¬ 
mer  I  slackened  my  pace,  never  for  a  moment 
supposing  he  would  leave  this  impregnable 
fortress,  and  Mr.  W.  Stanley,  eldest  son  of 
the  baronet,  entertaining  the  same  opinion, 
we  proceeded  very  leisurely  down  a  very  deep 
tenacious  lane  towards  the  place  in  question, 
intending  to  station  ourselves  on  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Green, 
while  the  hounds  rattled  him  in  the  wood. 
On  reaching  this  spot,  however,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  we  found  there  was  no  rule  without  an 
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exception,  and  that  our  fox  (contrary  to  cus¬ 
tom),  disdaining  the  protection  of  the  strong 
cover  in  question,  had  passed  directly  through 
the  wood,  and  gone  gallantly  away  for  Stour- 
ton.  The  hounds  had  got  considerably 
ahead  ;  but,  by  dint  of  hard  riding,  we  reach¬ 
ed  them,  being  very  much  favoured  by  an 
indifferent  scent.  Renard  continued  his 
course,  leaving  Stourton  covers  on  the  left, 
and  making  for  Upton,  He  passed  the  village 
of  Upton  on  the  right,  and  at  length  climbed 
the  summit  of  Bidston  hill,  passed  round  the 
Lighthouse,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  got  to 
earth  in  Price’s  wood,  after  a  lingering  busi¬ 
ness  of  three  hours  and  some  minutes.  The 
pace  was  good  till  the  fox  reached  Pooton 
wood,  when  it  sunk  so  much  that  the  hounds 
could  never  get  on  good  terms  with  him  af¬ 
terwards  ;  he  was  therefore  enabled  to  regu¬ 
late  his  pace,  to  keep  at  what  distance  he 
thought  proper  from  his  pursuers,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  enter  the  seldom  failing  protection 
of  the  earth  as  comfortably  as  possible. 

Sir  Thomas’s  country  abounds  with  drains, 
which  frequently  afford  an  asylum  for  a  hard 
pressed  fox.  When  discovered  in  a  drain,  or 
,  similar  situation,  they  are  not  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  unmolested,  since  it  would  not  be  using 
the  hounds  well,  in  so  diflicult  a  country  for 
them,  and  where,  too,  foxes  are  are  very  nu¬ 
merous:  they  are,  therefore,  bolted;  and  I 
have  seen  the  very  worthy  baronet  patiently 
watch  the  progress  of  digging  to  them  for 
hours.  A  fox  which  had  been  frequently 
found  at  one  of  the  Upton  covers,  uniformly 
made  for  Stourton,  and  was  as  uniformly  lost 
a  short  distance  before  he  reached  that  place, 
at  the  village  of  Thornton.  The  hounds 
threw  up  in  the  middle  of  a  field  adjoining 
the  village,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  fox  headed  back,  and  baffled  his 
enemies  in  some  unknown  retreat  in  or  about 
the  buildings  of  the  village.  However,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  renard,  he  was  compelled  to 
stand  up  before  his  stauneh  pursuers  when 
the  aspects  were  against  him — his  evil  star 
had  become  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  for  honest 
farmer  Johnson  happened  to  view  him  into 
the  field  before  mentioned ;  and  what  was 
more,  he  happened  to  observe  him  disappear 
at  the  spot  which  he  knew  to  be  the  outlet  of 
a  small  drain.  In  consequenee,  when  the 
thunders  of  the  chase  reached  the  village,  this 
hitherto  secure  retreat,  was  made  known, 
he  w  as  bolted ;  and,  being  compelled  to 
quit  the  asylum  where  he  had  hitherto  ex¬ 
perienced  protection,  his  courage  failed  him, 
he  soon  sunk,  surrendered  his  life,  and  died 
without  complaint. 

Although  there  are  few  very  extensive  co¬ 
vers  in  the  country  hunted  by  Sir  T.  Stanley 
(a  great  part  of  which  is  his  own  property), 
small  roughs  almost  everlastingly  present 
themselves ;  and,  in  consequenee,  of  all 
countries  I  ever  crossed,  1  never  met  with  one 
half  so  difficult  for  hounds;  foxes  hang  to 
these  sheltering  places  with  obstinate  perse¬ 
verance  ;  and,  therefore,  a  circumstance  very 


unusual  with  fox-hounds  is  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence,  namely  casting  hack  the  moment  the 
hounds  come  to  a  check,  instead  of  casting 
forward.  Ned  Davies,  the  huntsman,  the 
favourite  and  confidential  servant  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  master,  in  whose  service  he  has  grown 
gray,  is  well  aware  of  the  neeessity  of  this 
unusual  manoeuvre,  and  thus,  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  casting  the  hounds,  contrives 
to  kill  many  more  foxes  than  his  predecessor 
in  office,  Tom  Jones.  I  have  frequently  no¬ 
ticed  Davies’s  sagacity,  but  never  with  more 
surprise  than  on  the  following  occasion.  A 
fox  being  found  in  a  cover  called  Plymiard 
(in  the  month  of  January,  1830,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly),  testified  much  reluctance 
to  leave  it ;  he  shewed  himself  repeatedly,  and 
a  noble  old  dog  he  was ;  his  brush  was  fur¬ 
nished  and  finished  with  one  of  the  finest  tags 
I  ever  saw,  with  a  fiourish  of  which  he  seve¬ 
ral  times  headed  back  into  cover ;  at  length 
the  welcome  tidings  rung  in  the  breeze — gone 
away  !  hark  forward  !  I  was  not  w  ell  placed 
for  a  start;  but  observing  that  thorough-good 
sportsman,  Mr.  Peel  (cousin  t®  Sir  Robert), 
at  some  distance,  I  knew  I  could  have  no  bet¬ 
ter  pilot,  and  contrived  to  keep  my  eye  upon 
him  till  I  got  up,  or  reached  the  main  body. 
The  country  was  uncommonly  deep  and  heavy, 
and  I  had  not  crossed  three  fields  before  I  ob¬ 
served  a  couple  of  nags  w  ithout  rideis,  and 
W.  Davis  of  Birkenhead,  comfortably  placed 
on  his  back  in  a  soft  miry  ditch — no  harm 
done.  I  could  observe,  stretching  away  in 
front,  Mr.  Humble  on  Jerry,*  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Cockerill  on  his  accomplished  bay 
mare  (a  more  complete  or  a  better  hunter  was 
never  ridden  to  hounds),  Mr.  Peel  on  his 
powerful  grey,  Mr.  M’Dougal  on  the  Baker, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Senior,  Poole,  and  three 
other  gentlemen ;  then  came  those  steady 
workmen, Messrs.  Newton,  John  Aspinali,  and 
Mr.  Haigh  ;  Mr.  C.  Stanley,  the  brother  of 
the  master  of  the  hounds,  was  placed,  but  not 
as  usual,  in  the  front,  owing,  1  believe,  to  in¬ 
disposition  ;  then  followed,  at  a  very  respect¬ 
ful  distance  the  tailers,  and  of  these  the 
number  was  considerable;  for  the  pace 
being  brilliant,  and  the  eountry  very  spewy, 
many  were  completely  left  behind  in  the  first 
ten  minutes:  therefore,  casting  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  glance,  a  long  string  of  tailers  might  be 
distinctly  observed,  struggling  along,  how¬ 
ever,  and  calculating  on  a  check  to  let  them  in. 

For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  went  best 
pace,  without  a  check,  when,  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  a  succession  of  covers,  some 
time  was  lost ;  yet  we  reached  the  village  of 
Burton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  in  an  hour 

*  This  horse  was  thorough-bred,  rather  leggy,  but 
was  very  wdry  and  very  fleet.  In  a  steeple  chase,  he 
cleared  the  extraordinary  distance  of  nine  yards  nine 
inches  at  a  single  jump.  Jerry  finished  his  career 
about  eighteen  month  ago.  The  steeple  chase  just 
mentioned,  took  place,  February  ‘24;,  183!^,  in  Sir 
Thomas’s  country,  from  Little  Sutton  to  Backford 
Cross,  three  miles,  and  was  completed  in  twelve  mi¬ 
nutes  and  a  half — Jerry  was  the  winner. 
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and  fifteen  minutes,  the  fox  unquestionably 
dead  beat.  Renard,  leaving  the  village  a 
trille  to  the  right,  endeavoured  to  shelter 
himself  in  Mr.  Congreve’s  plantations,  where 
I  saw  him  surrounded  by  the  hounds  :  yet  he 
contrived  to  extricate  himself ;  he  scrambled 
over  the  wall ;  and,  as  if  anxious  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy,  he  sought  the  protection  of 
the  churchyard,  where  he  would  have  died, 
had  not  the  village  been  in  commotion,  uni¬ 
formly  the  case  under  similar  circumstances, 
so  interesting  is  hunting  to  the  human  feel¬ 
ings  : — 

- “  the  hunter’s  shout, 

“  The  clanging  Iiorns  swell  their  sweet-winding  notes, 

“  The  pack  wide  opening  load  the  trembling  air 
“  With  various  melody  :  from  tree  to  tree 
'•  The  propagated  cry  redoubling  bounds, 

“  And  winged  zephyrs  waft  the  idoating  joy 
“  Tliro’  all  the  regions  near  :  afflictive  bitch 
“  No  more  the  schoolboy  dreads  ;  his  prison  broke, 

“  Scampering  he  flies,  nor  heeds  his  master’s  call : 

“  'I’he  weary  traveller  forgets  his  road, 

“  The  ploughman  leaves  th’  unfinished  furrow  ; 

“  Nor  his  bleating  flocks  are  now  the  shepherd’s  joy  I 
“  IMen,  boys,  and  girls,”  &c.  &c. 

The  motley  crowd  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  hounds  ;  and,  although  I  distinetly  saw  a 
bare-headed  cobbler  make  an  attempt  t(3 
cover  the  fox  with  his  leathern  apron,  yet  re¬ 
nard  extricated  himself,  and  made  away, 
pointing  for  a  favourite  cover  (the  name  of 
which  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recolleet),  at 
no  great  distance ;  and,  in  consequenee  of 
the  village  confusion,  the  hounds  flying  wild¬ 
ly  in  all  directions,  several  minutes  elapsed 
before  order  eould  be  restored,  and  the 
hounds  got  again  upon  the  line  of  him.  They 
picked  a  cold  seent  for  a  short  time,  and 
threw  up.  Davies,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  field,  cast  them  back  to  the 
right ;  and,  after  some  time,  reeovered  the 
scent.  I  was  so  fully  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  the  hunted  fox,  that  I  pulled  up,  aware, 
after  the  run  which  hc.d  taken  plaee,  neither 
hounds  nor  horses  were  a  match  for  a  fresh 
fox.  Davies  persevered,  however,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  few  of  the  more  mercurial  spirits, 
and  after  a  slow,  tedious  thing,  killed  his  fox 
about  two  miles  from  Chester,  after  a  run  of 
more  than  three  hours,  forty  minutes  of  which 
was  very  pretty — I  have  seldom,  indeed,  seen 
it  surpassed.  Renard  had,  it  seems,  as  a  last 
resource,  swam  across  a  large  pit,  and  erawl- 
ing  about  a  yard  up  its  opposite  bank,  seated 
himself  on  a  large  stone,  where  he  sufl’ered 
the  approach  of  his  merciless  pursuers  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  move  farther. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  quality  of  Sir 
Thomas’s  country,  it  is  not  destitute  of 
charms  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  hospitality  of 
Hooton  Hall,  as  well  as  of  the  satisfactory 
anticipation  of  always  finding,  it  occasion¬ 
ally  produces  highly  interesting  runs. 

On  the  2Uth  of  December,  1829,  I  met  these 
hounds  at  the  favourite  fixture  of  Upton 
(where  Mr.  Webster,  like  Mr.  Green,  at 
Pooton  Wood,  though  no  sportsman  himself, 
is  assiduously  careful  to  preserve  the  foxes), 
where  we  very  soon  found  ;  and  the  fox,  after 
a  pretty  little  ring  of  ten  minutes,  brought  us 


to  the  very  spot  wdierc  he  had  been  found  :  it 
was  a  plantation,  covering  the  space  of  two 
or  three  acres,  and  the  hounds  run  him  well 
up  to  it ;  but  sly  renard  having  very  cun¬ 
ningly  laid  himself  down  at  its  edge,  the 
hounds  overrun  him^  and  became  mute.  They 
threaded  the  cover  in  every  form,  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes  elapsed,  and  I,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  field,  thought  he  had  given  us  the  slip, 
when  the  deep  tones  of  Chanticleer  announced 
the  glad  tidings  of  recovery.  Renard  broke 
away  in  the  face  of  the  whole  field  (a  circum¬ 
stance  unusual),  and  he  appeared  to  me  as  if 
he  meant  to  run.  At  first  he  made  for  the 
higher  grounds,  pointing  for  the  best  part  of 
the  country  ;  but  he  altered  his  course  in  a 
few  minutes,  and,  bending  to  the  right,  took 
to  the  Mains  (if  I  am  correct  in  the  name), 
going  for  Bidston.  However,  he  left  Bidston 
to  the  right,  crossing  the  Mains  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  for  some  distance  ;  and  as  the 
place  just  mentioned  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  spewy  swamp,  it  became  distressing 
beyond  measure  to  the  horses.  The  pace  was 
good,  but  not  brilliant,  nor  could  the  pace  be 
brilliant  over  such  a  country.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  we  came  to  a  wide  brook,  called  the 
Fender;  and,  although  a  convenient  bridge 
presented  itself,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards 
(over  which  the  greater  part  of  the  field 
passed),  Messrs.  Errington,  Peel,  Humble, 
Cockerill,  the  brothers  Horridge,  and  four 
others,  were  determined  to  ride  straight.  The 
younger  Horridge  was  the  first  to  charge  it, 
and  the  little  thorough-bred  chestnut  mare 
which  he  lode  (belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Aspinall) 
cleared  it  very  cleverly,  to  my  surprise  :  the 
rest  (eight  in  number)  were  not  so  fortunate 
— they  converted  the  said  Fender  into  a  cold 
bath  !  Joe  Howard,  the  first  whip,  proved 
too  cunning  for  himself:  he  endeavoured  to 
ride  through  it — he  rode  in — his  horse  stuck — 
he  was  forced  to  dismount — and  waded  back 
up  to  his  breast  in  water ! 

At  length  the  business  brought  us  to  the 
village  of  Wallasey,  in  the  thickly-covered 
gardens  of  whicli  renard  endeavoured  to 
shelter  himself.  I  viewed  him  repeatedly  as 
he  threaded  the  gooseberry  -  bushes  ;  and 
when  he  found  the  gardens  no  longer  tenable, 
he  came  undauntedly  into  the  village,  made 
his  way  amongst  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and 
entered  the  opposite  farm-yard.  He  appeared 
dead  beat,  but  such  was  not  the  case  ;  for, 
making  his  way  by  the  back  of  the  cottages, 
he  appeared  on  the  common,  and  reached  a 
rabbit-warren  situate  on  the  sea  shore,  where 
he  brought  the  hounds  to  a  check.  Some 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  was  again  hit  off, 
when  the  hounds  picked  the  scent  in  the  di¬ 
rection  for  Poulton  village :  the  scent  im¬ 
proved,  the  hounds  began  to  carry  a  head, 
when  the  writer  met  with  a  tumble  which 
prevented  his  witnessing  the  finish.  Some 
minutes  elapsed  before  I  caught  my  horse 
(which  was  stopped  for  me),  and  when  I 
reached  him,  I  was  unable  to  mount,  owing 
to  the  fracture  of  my  left  collar-bone,  which 
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ultimately  became  a  painful  barometer, which 
at  this  moment  indicates  bad  weather.  The 
fox  was  evidently  an  old  stayer ;  he  knew  the 
country  well  ;  and  being  hitherto  unsueeess- 
ful  in  baffling  his  enemies,  he  was  determined 
to  make  his  last  point  good ;  he  passed  close 
to  the  village  of  Wallasey,  swam  the  upper 
part  of  that  extensive  sheet  of  water  called 
W allasey  Pool,  and  at  length  reached  Price's 
Wood,  where  the  hounds  were  stopped,  the 
earth  being  open,  and  fresh  foxes  likely  to  go 
away  before  beaten  hounds  and  beaten  horses. 

Stanney  Wood,  though  not  a  general  fa¬ 
vourite,  was  particularly  so  with  me.  Gorse 
covers  are  preferred  to  woodlands,  because 
the  fox  can  seldom  leave  them  without  being 
viewed  away  ;  nevertheless,  I  like  to  witness 
the  find  in  a  wood,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  music ;  and  the  greatest  gratification  of 
this  sort  I  ever  experienced  was  in  Skelton 
Springs,  near  York,  some  few  years  ago, where 
the  York  and  Ainsty  hounds  found  a  fox. 
Stanney  Wood  generally  holds  a  fox,  and  I 
have  several  times  experienced  pretty  runs 
from  it. 

Hooton  must  be  a  favourite  fixture  for  those 
who  wish  to  witness  the  sport  without  incurr¬ 
ing  much  fatigue;  and  there  is  something 
very  interesting  and  very  pretty  in  the  scene 
which  is  presented  on  such  occasions.  The 
hounds  are  brought  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
where  they  receive  the  caresses  of  the  elegant 
and  highly-accomplished  Lady  Stanley,  and 
her  female  friends  ;  it  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  expressions  of  delight  manifested  by  the 
canine  assemblage,  when  receiving  these  at¬ 
tentions  from  the  loveliest  part  of  creation  : 

- — - “  See  there,  with  countenance  blithe, 

“  And  with  a  courtly  grin,  the  fawning  houn  1 
Salutes  thee  cowering  ;  his  wide  opening  nose 

“  Upward  he  turns,  and  his  large  sloe-black  eyes 

“  Melt  in  soft  blandishments  and  humble  joy  !” 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  this  way,  the 
word  is  given  ;  and  as  the  covers  which  fringe 
the  park  are  seldom  without  foxes,  these  are 
tried  :  the  foxes  very  rarely  go  completely 
away  from  thehi ;  on  the  contrary,  they  eross 
the  park  (several  times  perhaps)  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  thus  afford  the  ladies  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  business  in  the 
most  pleasant  manner  possible.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions,  Lady  Stanley  and  her  friends  do  not 
remain  in  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  stationary  spectators,  but,  like  kin¬ 
dred  goddesses,  issue  from  the  mansion  to 
preside  over  the  sports  of  the  day*. 

If,  however,  Hooton  Park  seldom  afford  a 
good  run,  though  well  stocked  with  foxes,  the 
case  is  different  with  the  covers  in  its  vicini¬ 
ty,  as  the  following  will  show  : — On  Tuesday, 
March  16,  1833,  I  met  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  hounds 
at  the  village  of  Whitby,  two  miles  on  the 
southern  side  of  Hooton,  and  a  short  distance 
from  Stanney  Wood,  into  which  the  hounds 
were  throwm,  and  spoke  to  their  game  almost 
immediately.  The  fox  broke  cover,  run 

*  The  ladies  generally  appear  in  a  double  phaeton, 
drawn  by  two  beautiful  stout  grey  ponies. 


short,  and  returned  : — it  was  a  vixen,  heavy, 
and  the  hounds  were  stopped. 

We  drew  towards  Hooton,  and  nothing 
worth  notice  occurred  till  the  hounds  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  a  fine  gorse  in  the  township 
of  Eastham.  Perceiving  the  master  of  the 
hounds  ride  round  and  place  himself  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  cover,  and  aware  that 
the  worthy  baronet  not  only  knows  his  coun¬ 
try  well,  but  possesses  also  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
science  of  the  movements  and  workings  of 
the  foxes  with  which  it  is  so  well  stocked,  I 
followed,  and  took  my  station  within  a  few 
yards  of  him.  Not  many  seconds  elapsed  ere 
the  sonorous  note  of  Sampson  reached  my 
eager  ear ;  I  knew  it  was  good — 1  knew  Samp¬ 
son  was  no  babbler — and  his  deep  tones  on 
this  occasion  formed  the  knell  of  as  gallant  a 
fox  as  ever  stood  up  before  hounds  In  a  few 
seconds  I  observed  renard  leave  the  lower 
end  of  the  cover,  look  round,  and  make  oft' — 
as  if  he  meant  to  run.  I  must  here  observe, 
that  when  the  baronet  took  his  station,  he 
contrived  to  have  an  impassable  barrier  in  the 
form  of  a  lofty  unopenable  gate,  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  rest  of  the  field  (myself  excepted) 
in  order  to  prevent  that  crowding  and  pressure 
upon  the  hounds  wheri  the  fox  goes  away, 
which  is  so  common  and  so  highly  injurious 
to  diversion.  The  gentlemen,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  very  impatient  when  the  fox  broke, 
though  not  a  single  hound  had  left  the  cover ; 
but  they  did  not  lose  much  time  in  debate, 
at  least,  the  highflyers  amongst  them  :  Cap¬ 
tain  Dunn,*  Messrs.  Cockerill,  Leigh,  Hum¬ 
ble,  Peel,  Owens  Johnson,  Cook,  John  Da¬ 
vis,  Congreve,  Scholes,  G.  Aspinall,  Hether- 
ington,  Solomon,  &c.,  turned  to  the  right, 
and  after  describing  an  ill-defined  semicircle 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cover,  got  well  placed  as 
the  hounds  settled  to  the  scent. 

When  the  fox  broke  cover,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  manner  and  appearance  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  usual  charaeteristics.  He 
was  large  and  ragged,  very  dark  coloured, 
and  destitute  of  a  brush  :  he  left  the  gorse 
hurriedly,  and  went  away  as  wildly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  pointing  north-westerly,  the  dark  lower¬ 
ing  hills  of  Flintshire  bounding  the  view. 
Forward  and  fearlessly  rode  the  gallant  Cap¬ 
tains  Dunn  and  Stanley  (son  of  Sir  Thomas), 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Humble,  and  the 
elite.  The  master  of  the  hounds  went  uncom¬ 
monly  well  on  his  Maximilian  mare,  while 
the  elder  Congreve  manifested  much  more 
than  his  wonted  vivacity.  Mr.  Bateman,  from 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  seemed  very  much 
to  relish  this  genuine  English  sport.  The 
hounds  carried  a  good  head  ;  and  I  began  to 
make  up  my  mind  for  a  visit  to  the  Princi- 


*  I  have  often  felt  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  anxiety  testified  by  this  accomplished 
gentleman  and  gallant  soldier,  to  ride  straight.  He 
infuses  his  military  ardour  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase, 
and  faces  the  fences  after  a  fox  with  the  same  invin¬ 
cible  courage,  as  he  would  encounter  the  enemies  of 
his  country. 
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pality;  when  renard,  disliking,  I  suppose, 
the  expanse  of  the  river  (the  Dee  in  this 
neighbourliood  is  several  miles  wide),  leaned 
to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  Willaston  ;  but 
he  left  this  place  on  the  right,  and  I  con¬ 
cluded  lie  was  making  for  Stanney  wood : 
the  hounds  had  gone  well  away  with  !iim,  and 
hitherto  without  a  check,  had  continued  on 
very  good  terms ;  therefore,  linding  himself 
hard  pressed,  he  despaired  of  reaching  the 
cover  just  mentioned,  but  turned  directly  for 
liooton,  where  he  had  previously  saved  him¬ 
self,  not  exactly  in  the  usual  manner,  as  will 
be  noticed  hereafter.  He  scaled  the  nine  feet 
wall,  at  the  back  of  the  mansion,  and  directed 
his  course  down  the  plantations,  not  being 
able  to  make  his  way  into  the  gardens. 

The  run  had  continued,  up  to  this  -period, 
one  hour  and  a  few  minutes,  at  a  rattling 
pace,  many  parts  of  which  had  been  very 
pretty  ;  when  renard,  by  this  semi-retrograde 
movement,  gained  a  decided  advantage : 
amidst  the  dead  and  decaying  leaves  of  the 
plantations,  the  hounds  were  brought  to  cool 
hunting,  and  continued  to  pick  a  cold  scent 
till  they  reached  the  fine  gorse  cover,  called 
Sea  Rough.  They  became  silent,  though  they 
eagerly  threaded  the  cover  :  I  began  to  think 
we  had  “  done  with  him,’'  when,  having  acci¬ 
dentally  observed  that  truth-telling  and  gal¬ 
lant  hound  Regent,  feather,  my  hopes  bright¬ 
ened,  and  in  a  few  seconds  every  lingering 
doubt  was  dispelled  by  a  most  melodious  and 
most  animating  chorus.  Renard  left  the  cover, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  view  him 
away  a  second  time  :  he  looked  a  little  “  worse 
for  wear,"  but  was  still  the  same  brushless, 
wild-looking  animal  as  before.  He  had  un¬ 
questionably  lain  down  in  the  cover  and  rested 
himself  during  the  time  the  hounds  were  pick¬ 
ing  a  cold  scent  up  to  it.  The  scent  had  evi¬ 
dently  become  worse — from  some  alteration  in 
the  atmosphere,  beyond  all  question,  though 
the  change  was  not  perceptible  to  the  organs 
of  vision  or  the  human  feelings ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  hounds  began  to  carry  it,  than 
a  Chester  stable-keeper  and  his  rough-looking 
companion  rode  before  them  and  brought 
them  to  a  check.  Ned  Davies  instantly  lifted 
his  eager  family,  and  very  cleverly  recovered 
the  scent.  The  hounds  went  well  away  in 
the  direction  of  Burton  or  Dcnhall,  for  seve¬ 
ral  miles,  when  they  became  mute.  They 
made  their  own  cast  in  admirable  style  ;  they 
were  then  cast  by  the  huntsman  ;  but  it  would 
not  do.  Several  of  the  horses  appeared  to  be 
quite  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  that  prime  little  nag  Tam 
O’Sliantcr  (Mr.  Collier’s) ;  he  left  the  field, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Poole,  Ilorridge, 
Jones,  tkc.  At  this  period  Mr.  Corbet,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  left  the 
licld.  Tiiis  gentleman  has  been  blind  from 
his  birth,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  keen 
sportsman  ;  he  is  generally  well  mounted  ; 
a  servant  rides  immediately  before  him  ;  Mr. 
Corbet’s  horse  follows  the  horse  ridden  by  his 
servant,  and  thus  this  gentleman  gets  over 


the  fences  and  the  country.  Incapable  of 
viewing  the  exertions  of  the  hounds,  it  would 
appear  that  his  superior  auditory  power  com¬ 
pensates  in  a  great  degree  his  want  of  sight, 
as  he  eagerly  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
chase,  rides  fearlessly,  and  is  uniformly  very 
cheerful.  A  few  years  back,  the  horse  ridden 
by  his  servant  fell  at  one  of  his  fences,  when 
this  gentleman,  horse  and  all,  came  upon 
him.  Mr.  Corbet  escaped  unhurt,  but  the 
servant  was  carried  from  the  field — a  little 
stunned  and  much  frightened  :  the  man  w  as 
out  again  in  a  few  days. 

In  a  cramp  country,  abounding  with  small 
covers,  a  cast  back  will  as  frequently  recover 
a  fox  as  a  cast  forward,  as  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served.  Davies  made  a  cast  back  for  a  very 
considerable  distance,  and  fortunately  reco¬ 
vered  his  fox.  The  hounds  settled  well  to  the 
scent,  crossing  the  main  road  on  tho  Chester 
side  of  the  village  of  Sutton,  pointing  for  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey,  w'hich  we  reached,  after 
a  run  of  several  miles,  and  were  brought  to  a 
check  ;  nor  should  we  have  recovered  our  fox 
had  not  the  hounds  been  lifted  to  a  distant 
halloo.  We  reached  the  borders  of  Hooton 
Park,  where  renard  began  to  dodge — where 
he  began,  in  fact,  to  manifest  those  symptoms 
of  distress  which  generally  precede  relentless 
dissolution  ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
he  gave  us  a  pretty  little  burst  across  Hooton 
Park,  for  a  mile  at  least.  He  passed  the  rac¬ 
ing  stables,  again  took  to  dodging,  and  at 
length  broke  away  over  the  open  countr}^ ;  but 
very  soon  perceiving  he  could  not  thus  main¬ 
tain  the  contest,  he  turned  to  the  left.  The 
hounds  now  showed  those  indications  which 
are  well  known  to  fox-hunters,  and  too  intel¬ 
ligible  to  be  mistaken  ;  they  knew  they  were 
near  their  game — “  Their  bristles  are  up.  Sir, 
they’re  hard  at  him  now."  Renard  made 
shift  to  crawd  into  the  small  village,  called 
Poole,  quite  exhausted, — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Congreve,  Jun.,  took  him  up,  and 
held  him  for  some  seconds.  Yet  did  the  per¬ 
severing  animal  contrive  to  get  upon  a  pig- 
stye,  and  thence  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the 
adjoining  cottage, — the  hounds  flying  about, 
rather  seeking  their  victim  with  their  eyes  than 
their  noses,  well  aware  that  they  were  very 
near  him,  and  that  he  was  dead  beat.  “  A 
fair  field  and  no  favour the  wily  rogue  was 
compelled  to  descend  from  his  exalted  situa¬ 
tion,  but  was  not  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hounds.  He  crawled  across  a  couple  of  en¬ 
closures  to  a  small  rough,  where  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  fate  wdiich  inevitably  awaited 
him. 

From  the  length  and  duration  of  the  run, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  w'e  had 
changed  foxes;  but  such  was  not  the  ease; 
it  proved  the  same  brushless  animal  which  I 
saw  go  away  so  wildly  when  found,  which  I 
afterwards  viewed  from  Sea  Rough,  and  what 
is  more,  he  proved  an  old  acquaintance. 

One  day  during  the  previous  season  these 
hounds  had  run  a  very  line  dark-coloured  fox 
for  some  time,  and  lost  him ;  they  lost  him, 
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in  fact,  unaccountably,  after  going  best  pace 
for  upwards  of  an  hour.  They  found  the  same 
fox  some  time  afterwards,  and  ran  him,  as 
before  up  to  Hooton  Park  ;  again  lie  had 
stood  up  gallantly  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
baffled  his  pursuers  they  knew  not  how.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  afternoon  he  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  discovered  in  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
treat  in  the  garden:  having  crept  into  one  of 
the  flues  belonging  to  the  hot-house.  Having 
been  deprived  of  a  part  of  one  of  his  ears,  in 
order  that  his  identity  might  be  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  he  was  set  free. 

After  the  extraordinary  run  just  described, 
distinguished  for  uncommon  gallantry,  and 
almost  unparalleled  cunning  on  the  one  part, 
and  invincible  perseverance  on  the  other, 
death  became  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion. 
From  first  to  last,  the  business  occupied  four 
hours  ;  he  was  truly  a  game  fox  ;  yet,  had  he 
not  been  favoured  by  the  alterations  of  scent, 
he  could  not  have  stood  before  the  hounds 
half  that  time.  On  examination,  the  sepa¬ 
rated  portion  of  ear  was  wanting;  further,  it 
would  appear  as  if  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
surfeit,  arising  most  likely  from  the  severe 
runs  which  he  had  experienced  the  previous 
season  ;  and  in  consequence,  though  the  bone 
of  his  rear  extremity  remained,  it  was  des¬ 
titute  of  hair ;  there  were  other  indications  of 
the  effect  of  surfeit,  but  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  had  very  evidently  long  since  subsided, 
as  he  was  in  vigorous  health,  and  was  larger 
than  foxes  are  usually  found. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  manner 
in  which  Ned  Davies  gets  over  the  country  ; 
he  is  an  excellent  horseman,  certainly;  but 
being  blind  of  one  eye,  and  possessing  very 
imperfect*  vision  in  the  other,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  laboured  under  insur¬ 
mountable  disadvantages.  Sir  Thomas  Stan¬ 
ley’s  servants  are  well  mounted,  and  there  is 
a  great  degree  of  elegant  taste  displayed  in 
his  turn-out.  The  baronet  comes  to  the  fix¬ 
ture  in  a  phaeton^  and  pair,  unless  when  he 
has  company,  when  he  drives  up  in  a  more 
capacious  vehicle,  capable  of  accommodating 
a  score  of  his  friends. 

He  who  may  visit  the  hounds  of  Sir  T. 
Stanley,  would  wish  to  hunt  pleasantly,  and 
enjoy  the  cream  of  the  run,  cannot  do  better 
than  make  the  worth  baronet  his  pilot,  in 
which  case  he  will  very  rarely  be  wrong;  if 
he  wishes  to  go  with  the  Hue,  he  must  accom- 
piuiy  Captain  Dunn,  Messrs.  Humble,  Cock- 
erill,  the  baronet’s  brother  Charles,  Senior, 
&c.  &c. 

The  last  time  I  went  thorugh  Sir  T.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  stables  was  on  the  4th  of  January,  18.33  ; 
tile  severity  of  the  frost  having  rendered  hunt¬ 
ing  impossible.  On  entering  the  hunting  sta¬ 
ble,  I  met  Sir  H.  Mainwaring,  master  of  the 
Cheshire  splendid  pack,  who,  like  myself. 


*■  This  excellent  servant  rides  in  spectacles  fixed 
in  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and  as  his  horses  know  the 
country,  if  their  rider  is  unable  to  see  it,  he  goes 
along  fearlessly. 


had  come  to  take  a  peep  at  the  studs.  Passing 
through  that  part  of  the  building  occupied  by 
the  horses  ridden  by  the  whips,  we  came  to 
the  stall  containing  the  baronet’s  favourite, 
his  black  Maximilian  mare ;  a  better  tem¬ 
pered  creature,  and  a  more  perfect  hunter, 
was  never  seen.  By  the  side  of  this  mare 
stood  his  favourite  in  the  second  degree,  a 
very  neat  bay  gelding  that  can  go  the  pace. 
In  the  large  stable  I  easily  recognized  the 
large  powerful  chestnut  horse,  so  very  clever 
at  stone  walls,  or  indeed  at  any  kind  of  fence. 
There  were  two  fine  greys,  one  evidently  from 
the  Emerald  Isle,  the  best  horse  in  the  stable, 
according  to  my  judgment. 

Many  of  the  best  horses  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Sir  Thomas  Stanley’s  hunt  have 
come  from  Ireland,  being  brought  across  the 
Channel,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hewitt,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  dealer.  Superior  horses  cannot  be 
obtained  but  in  return  for  a  superior  price ; 
nor  does  Hewitt,  even  as  a  dealer,  hesitate  to 
go  to  three  hundred  guineas  for  a  prime  piece 
of  horse-flesh.  He  is  accounted  a  first-rate 
judge  of  the  noble  animal  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  what  is  infinitely  more  extraordinary 
in  his  profession,  his  character  is  unimpeach¬ 
able. 

We  proceeded  to  view  the  racers.  In  the 
first  roomy  box  were  two  promising  foals, 
both  chestnuts,  one  by  Velocipede,  dam 
Henry  Masterton’s  dam  ;  a  strong  good-look¬ 
ing  animal,  older  by  two  months  than  its 
fellow,  but  decidedly  inferior  to  it  in  form, 
and  those  principles  of  animal  organization 
essential  to  the  successful  racer  ;  the  smaller 
is  by  Sir  T.  Stanley’s  splendid  horse  Battle¬ 
dore,  dam  by  Phantom,  out  of  Breeze.  This 
well-favoured  foal,  at  this  moment,  was  seen 
under  every  disadvantage,  being  a  little 
amiss,  yet  its  superior  form  was  scarcely  the 
less  discernible  on  that  account. 

The  two-year-  olds  were  next  brought  un¬ 
der  review.  A  chestnut  colt  by  Waxy  Pope, 
out  of  Henry  Masterton’s  dam,  appeared  veiy 
promising  ;  it  showed  great  length  of  sweep 
behind,  with  a  handsome  corresponding  for¬ 
mation  before ;  yet  its  performances  have 
fallen  very  short  indeed  of  what  might  have 
been  reasonably  enough  anticipated  from  its 
appearance.  In  the  adjoining  stall  stood  a 
bay  colt  by  Filho,  dam  Herbert  Lacey’s  dam  ; 
one  of  the  be.st  Filho’s  I  ever  saw, — it  did  not 
present  the  leggy  characteristic  of  the  family. 
A  bay  filly  by  Lottery,  out  of  General  Mina’s 
dam,  did  not  show  those  points  or  indications 
of  power  and  speed  for  which  the  sire*  is 

*  Lottery,  always  ill-tempered  from  early  life, 
when  three  years  old,  threw  the  lad  who  rode  him 
ill  his  exercise,  galloped  off,  and  was  not  secured 
again  without  difficulty  ;  when  he  became  so  viciously 
unmanageable  that  his  running  was  never  afterwards 
to  be  depended  on.  Considered  as  a  racer — for  the 
developement  of  the  principles  of  power  and  speed — • 
I  regarded  him  as  the  finest  horse  that  was  ever 
placed  before  me,  till  I  saw  Plenipo.  Lottery  was 
bred  by  R.  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Bishop  Burton,  Yorkshire  ; 
by  whom  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  Doncas- 
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eminently  conspicuous. — transcendantly  su¬ 
perior  to  his  cotemporaries,  Mr.  Batson's 
Plenipotentiary  alone  excepted.  In  the  next 
stall,  however,  I  was  pleased  with  a  bay  Ally 
by  Battledore,  dam  by  Grand  Duke,  out  of 
Hooton's  dam.  I  thought  her  a  splendid 
animal ;  she  showed  immense  power,  was 
nearly  sixteen  hands  high,  —  but  perhaps, 
after  all,  morecalculated  for  following  hounds 
than  for  successful  competition  on  the  turf. 
Les  Graces,  another  two-years  old,  by  Battle¬ 
dore,  dam  Maid  of  Milan,  had  already  made 
an  unsuccessful  debut. 

In  the  next  stable  stood  Eugene  Aram, 
Caractacus* *,  Laurie  Todd,  Miss  Lythara,  a 
yearling,  and  a  brother  to  Les  Graces. 

They  all  looked  well,  as  far  as  grooming 
and  management  was  concerned  ;  but  the 
success  of  their  owner  on  the  turf,  for  many 
years  eminently  conspicuous,  has  of  late 
been  eclipsed.  There  must  be  a  fatality  in 
the  operations  of  the  turf,  as  in  all  other  sub¬ 
lunary  alfairs,  or  Mr.  Gully  would  never  have 
represented  Pontefract  in  Parliament,  and 
occupied  the  mansion  at  Ackworth  Park,  Mr. 
Ridsdale  lolled  in  a  stately  carriage,  or  Mr. 
Crockford  have  accumulated  a  princely  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  for  this  fatality,  Sir  T.  Stanley 
must  have  continued  his  triumphant  success, 
since,  in  addition  to  his  access  to  the  best 
blood  in  the  kingdom,  he  possesses  good 
training  ground  in  his  own  park,  as  well  as 
every  possible  facility  and  advantage  imme¬ 
diately  under  his  own  inspection. 

From  the  beautiful  and  delightfully  situ¬ 
ated  oval  room,  in  what  I  call  the  south  or 
south-eastern  front  of  Hooton  Flail,  the  Ba¬ 
ronet  can  observe  his  racers  take  their  exer¬ 
cise  on  good  turf,  and  on  a  course  of  very 
considerable  extent ;  which  also  affords  that 
undulated  surface  which  trainers  deem  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  their  art ; 
but  in  which  I  feel  well  convinced  they  are 
completely  mistaken. 

Sir  T.  Stanley  was  the  owner  of  General 
Mina,  Tarragon,  and  many  other  superior 
horses  ;  but  perhaps  his  two  most  successful, 
at  least  of  modern  date,  were  Grenadier  and 
Dr.  Faustus;  and  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Watkin 
W.  Wynne’s  racing  stud,  he  became  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  Mayfly,  a  very  beautiful  horse  ;  but 
being  compact  and  powerful,  he  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  the  idea  of 
a  hunter  rather  than  a  racer.  He  appeared 
to  little  advantage  on  the  turf  till  he  came 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  T.  Stanley,  when,  by 


ter,  when,  some  years  afterwards,  he  became  the 
property  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France  for  fifteen 
hundred  guineas,  in  whose  possession  he  still  re¬ 
mains. 

*  I  never  saw  a  horse  look  better  than  Caracta- 
tus  ;  he  appeared  remarkably  blooming :  but  I  must 
honestly  confess  I  do  not  like  his  colour  ;  I  have  an 
objection  to  a  black  coat  upon  a  thorough-bred  horse; 
it  is  a  proof  that,  though  the  blood  may  have  been 
completely  purified,  the  wrong  colour  is  still  retain¬ 
ed — the  emblem  of  the  original  black  mare.  I  never 
saw,  or  ever  heard  of,  a  />/acA:  Arabian, 


the  superior  management  of  Horsley  (Sir 
Thomas’s  trainer)  he  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  for  some  time.  I  have  frequently 
seen  May  flay  run,  but  I  never  recollect  ob¬ 
serving  him  attempt  to  bolt,  though  the  sinis¬ 
ter  expression  of  the  animal’s  eye  strongly 
indicated  bad  temper.  Upon  inquiry  I  learn¬ 
ed  from  Horsley,  that  though  he  might  be 
manageable  on  the  course,  he  was  in  the  sta¬ 
ble  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  dangerous 
brutes  imaginable.  A  bad  tempered  and 
vicious  horse  is  never  to  be  depended  on  in 
any  capacity,  either  as  a  hack,  a  hunter,  or  a 
racer.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  Laurie 
Todd  was  a  striking  instance  :  he  possessed 
superior  speed  and  power  of  endurance,  but 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  honesty 
of  his  exertions,  owing  to  his  bad  temper.  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  was  ever  a  winner ;  but 
I  am  well  aware,  on  several  occasions  when 
I  saw  him,  that  he  ought  to  have  won,  parti¬ 
cularly  over  the  Liverpool  Aintree  course, 
when,  at  three  years  old,  he  came  in  contact 
with  that  afterwards  jade.  Moss  Rose,  by 
whom  he  was  beaten  : — he  swerved  ;  and,  if 
he  would  not  use  his  utmost  exertions  ho¬ 
nestly,  he  spared  no  pains  to  bolt.  Nor,  when 
he  was  afterwards  reduced  to  the  neuter  gen¬ 
der,  did  it  appear  to„  neutralize  his  vicious 
disposition. 

Grenadier,  a  large  powerful  chestnut  horse, 
was  a  successful  racer,  though  his  action  was 
lofty,  if  not  lumbering  :  he  was  not  the  light, 
elastic,  close-going  daisy-cutter  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  his  speed  was  the  result  of  the  powerful 
impulsion  of  superior  strength.  This  horse 
won  several  races  after  he  had  become  a  con¬ 
firmed  roarer  (called  by  our  Trans- Atlantic 
horse-racing  brethren  a  bull).  I  saw  him  win 
the  All-aged  plate  at  the  Liverpool  Spring 
Meeting  about  four  years  ago,  when  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  disease  just  mentioned. 
It  was  a  well-contested  race,  and  won  by  the 
judicious  jockeyship  of  Simeon  Templeman  ; 
who,  from  having  ridden  the  horse  many 
times,  understood  his  disposition  and  mode 
of  going,  and  thus  contrived  to  pop  his 
nose  *  home  before  that  of  his  antagonist 
reached  the  fortunate  destination. 

Dr.  Faustus  exhibited  the  genuine  form  of 
the  racer,  and  was  a  superior  horse  in  every 
respect  to  Grenadier:  I  regarded  Dr.  Faustus 
as  the  best  horse  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Chester  district  for  some  time  ;  till,  in  fact, 
he  met  with  a  superior  competitor  in  the  late 
Mr.  Clifton’s  Fylde  f ,  who  bore  away  the 


*  In  the  phraseology  of  the  Turf,  he  ivon  by  a 
nose ;  that  is,  by  the  length  of  his  nose. 

t  Fylde  was  sixteen  hands  high,  bony  and  poAver- 
ful ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  uncommon  size,  his 
action  was  light,  pony-like,  and  pretty.  He  w'as 
successful  on  the  turf,  and  w'ould  have  been  very  valua¬ 
ble  as  a  stallion  ;  yet  was  he  suffered  to  leave  tins 
country,  being  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr. 
Clifton,  for  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he 
must  prove  a  very  important  acquisition.  Fylde  is 
the  best  horse  ever  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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Chester  Cup  from  him,  in  defiance  of  his 
most  strenuous  exertions,  aceompanied  with 
the  ener«?eticaIly-anxious  stimulation  of  his 
busy  little  jockey. 

Yet  did  the  Doctor  acquit  himself  most 
worthily  at  the  first  Liverpool  Aintree  meet¬ 
ing  : — I  saw  him  distinctly  win  the  glittering 
prize,  the  gold  cup,  though  it  was  given 
against  him — it  proved  a  Yorkshire  concern. 

However,  twenty-nine  splendid  gold  cups, 
the  incontrovertible  demonstrations  of  the 
Baronet’s  triumphant  turf  career,  ornament 
the  sideboard  at  Hootcii  Hall. 

Residing  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city 
of  Chester  (8  miles)  Sir  Thomas  is  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  tiie  most  influential,  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  races  which  take  place  annually 
under  the  walls  of  this  ancient  and  highly 
interesting  semi-metropolis,  on  the  charm¬ 
ingly-situated  Roodee.  For  some  years  the 
Baronet  was  as  remarkable  for  his  success, 
as  for  the  elegance  of  his  equipage,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  hack  upon  which  he  appeared 
on'the  around  ;  and  if  the  first  has  somewhat 
deserted  him,  the  latter  characteristics  still 
continue.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  Sir  T.  Stanley  should  appear 
well  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens.  He 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  two  years 
ago;  and  when  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Chester,  he  was  met  some  distance  on  the 
road,  by  a  very  highly  respectable,  and  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  cavalcade  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  inhabitants,  honorable  alike  to 
the  disposition  of  one  party  and  the  feelings 
of  the  other. 

The  mansion  at  Hooton  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  pictures,  in  some  of  which  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  the  towering  and  un¬ 
equalled  genius  of  the  old  masters.  There 
are  two  portraits  which  demand  attention,  as 
well  for  the  fidelity  of  the  likenesses  as  for 
their  masterly  pencilling  ;  they  are  by  Sir  W. 
Beechey :  one  of  Sir  Thomas,  when  a  young 
man  ;  and  the  other  of  his  Lady,  when  in  the 
fascinating  bloom  of  feminine  beauty. 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  Sir  T.  Stanley’s 
hunting  establishment,  and  his  racing  stud; 
having  noticed  his  fox-hounds  and  his  har¬ 
riers  ;  1  come  consecutively  enough  to  his  point¬ 
ers,  wffiich  are  kept  in  a  kennel  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house.  I  do  not  recollect  observ¬ 
ing  a  setter  in  his  collection  of  dogs  for  the  gun  ; 
but  his  pointers  are  of  a  very  good  descrip¬ 
tion,  uniting,  in  a  great  degree,  the  acute 
sense  of  smell  for  vvliich  the  slow,  heavy  Spa¬ 
niard  is  remarkable,  with  activity  and  strength  : 
in  numbers  too  he  is  by  no  means  deficient. 
He  has  a  large  extent  of  country,  abundantly 
stocked  with  partridges  and  pheasants ;  a 
proof  that  foxes  are  by  no  means  so  destruc¬ 
tive  to  these  birds  as  the  enemies  of  fox-hunt¬ 
ing  are  anxious  to  have  it  thought.  No 
country  can  be  better  stocked  with  foxes  than 
the  one  under  consideration  ;  yet  I  liave  fre¬ 
quently  seen  the  hounds,  on  entering  a  cover. 


spring  a  great  number  of  pheasants,  and  after¬ 
wards  find  several  foxes. 

Cocks  visit  this  part  of  Cheshire  in  consi¬ 
derable  numbers  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and,  consequently,  good  diversion  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  these  interesting  feathered  erra¬ 
tics.  But  I  am  uncertain  in  what  manner  Sir 
Thomas  pursues  them,  whether  with  the  small 
spaniel  or  otherwise  :  often  as  I  have  visited 
Hooten,  I  do  not  recollect  having  observed 
a  springer. 

The  Baronet  is  in  possession  of  several  stout 
powerful  shooting  ponies  ;  one  of  which  is 
remarkable,  not  merely  for  its  docility,  but 
also  for  a  degree  of  sagacity  very  unsual  in 
animals  of  its  kind  :  not  only  will  it  stand 
fire  as  steadily  as  possible,  but,  on  observing 
the  dogs  come  to  a  steady  point,  placing  its 
fore  feet  in  advance,  it  absolutely  stops  of  its 
own  accord. 

Coursing  may  also  be  numbered  amongst 
the  pastimes  of  Sir  T.  Stanley  :  but  rather 
perhaps  as  a  sort  of  make-weight  or  comple¬ 
tion  to  his  sporting  establishment,  than  for 
any  deep  or  peculiar  interest  which  he  feels 
in  witnessing  the  exertions  of  the  long  dogs. 
Plenty  of  hares  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Hooten. 

The  country  being  divided  from  the  popu¬ 
lous  town  of  Liverpool  only  by  the  river  Mei- 
sey,  Sir  T.  Stanley  has  often  been  annoyed  by 
poachers,  to  whose  depredations  he  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  than  ever  liable  by  the  operation 
of  that  crude,  clumsy,  and  unjust  jumble  of 
legal  machinery,  the  late  Game  Act.  The 
river  Mersey,  by  means  of  its  multifarious 
navigable  craft,  as  well  as  its  situation,  wash¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  country  in  question  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  aflords  the  utmost  faci¬ 
lities  to  the  views  of  the  nocturnal  depre¬ 
dator. 

Archdeacon  Clark,  so  regularly  an  attend¬ 
ant  at  the  cover  side,  has  abandoned  hunting 
for  several  years  ;  and  I  much  regret  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  nor  could  I  for  some  time,  recon¬ 
cile  myself  to  the  hiatus  caused  by  his  non- 
appearance.  He  was  a  cheerful  companion  ; 
and  his  attachment  to  the  innocent  and  invi¬ 
gorating  sports  of  the  field,  far  from  being 
inimical  to  his  sacred  profession,  could  not 
fail  to  elevate  his  character  in  the  estimation 
of  every  person  of  common  sense  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  reflection. 

The  Baronet  of  Hooten  : — with  a  complete 
establishment  for  the  chase  in  all  its  varie¬ 
ties,  with  a  handsome  racing  stud,  the  means 
of  gratifying  every  desire,  an  amplitude  of 
fortune  far  beyond  that  of  men  of  rank  and 
distinction  in  genera!,  the  Prince  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  enjoy  the  perfec- 
'  tion  of  human  happiness :  therefore,  in  tak¬ 
ing  my  leave  of  him,  with  sentiments  of  un¬ 
reserved  and  unqualified  esteem,  in  the  words 
of  my  friend,  Mr,  J.  Aspinall,  I  wish  him 
“  long  life,”  and  will  finish  the  chapter  with 
the  pithy  expression  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher — “  Thou  can’st  not  be  a  god  !” 

c 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  VETERINARY 
SCIENCE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


BY  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

England  appears  to  have  been  almost  the 
last  among  the  nations  of  Europe  which  at¬ 
tempted  the  encouragement  of  the  scientific 
study  of  this  most  useful  profession,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1788,*  that  the  first 
proposals  for  establishing  a  Veterinary  school 
were  published  in  London,  by  Monsieur  Vial 
de  St.  Bel,  who  had  previously  received  a 
professional  education  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Lyons,  and  subsequently  held  the  office  of 
junior  assistant  in  that  of  Paris. 

St.  Bel  informs  us  that  in  consequence  of 
having  been  superseded  in  a  promotion  which 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  through  the  then 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  King  of  France, 
he  was  resolved  to  come  over  to  England  to 
pass  some  time  in  observing  the  state  of  rural 
economy  in  this  country,  in  examining  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle,  and  especially 
horses — in  a  word,  whatever  had  any  relation 
to  the  principal  objects  of  his  favourite  pro¬ 
fession.  “  I  communicated  my  design  (says 
he),  to  M.  Broussonet,  M.D.,  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  in 
Paris,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  His  reply  to  me  was  remarkable. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  England  with  the 
above  intentions,  I  should  be  astonished  at 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  domestic  animals 
of  all  kinds  and  that  I  should  find  agriculture 
in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  but  that  I 
should  find  the  veterinary  art  totally  neglect¬ 
ed.  But  he  added,  that  if  I  were  inclined 
to  risk  some  proposals  for  improving  that  art, 
he  would  almost  undertake  to  answer  for 
their  being  well  received.  He  gave  me  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
bait.,  and  to  Dr.  Simmons.  Thus  encouraged 
I  came  to  England  in  June,  1788.  Two 
months  after  my  arrival  in  London,  I  publish¬ 
ed  proposals  for  forming  a  Veterinary  school, 
but  they  produced  no  effect.  This  disappoint¬ 
ment,  however,  did  not  destroy  my  hopes,  for 
in  the  month  of  October,  1789,  I  published 
fresh  proposals  to  read  lectures  on  the  veteri¬ 
nary  art.  These  proposals  met  with  no  better 
success,  and  I  confess  this  second  disappoint¬ 
ment  nearly  disheartened  me.  I  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  secret  causes  which  so  stubbornly 
resisted  my  success,  and  I  soon  perceived  that 
the  opulence  and  mild  government  of  Eng¬ 
land  off  ered  an  endless  field  to  foreign  adven¬ 
turers  of  every  description  by  whom  the  na¬ 
tion  wms  daily  imposed  upon,  and  repeated 


*  The  first  Veterinary  school  in  France  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  Lyons,  by  royal  mandate,  in  1761,  when 
M.  Bourgelate,  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  voluminous  writer,  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor.  Four  years  after  this,  another  school  was 
opened  at  Alfort,  near  Paris  ;  and  similar  establish¬ 
ments  likewise  followed  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Stutgard,  Wirtemberg,  and  Utiecht  in  Hol¬ 
land. 


experience  of  such  impositions,  must  natu¬ 
rally  excite  mistrust  towards  foreigners  in 
general,  and  as  the  honesty  of  my  views  was 
not  written  in  my  face,  patience  and  perseve¬ 
rance  became  my  only  resource.  About  this 
time  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  led  by 
a  decided  taste  for  the  art,  and  a  long  desire 
of  seeing  it  introduced  into  his  own  country, 
to  engage  in  frequent  diseussions  with  me  on 
the  subject,  I  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  my  plans,  and  of  the  little  encou¬ 
ragement  I  had  met  with.  This  gentleman 
eagerly  corresponded  to  my  views,  and  bid 
me  not  despair  of  success,  assuring  me  that 
by  persisting  in  my  proposals,  the  reason  of 
the  thing  would  sooner  or  later  carry  the  vic¬ 
tory.  He  had  also  the  friendship  to  give  me 
particular  assistance  in  drawing  up  proposals 
better  adapted  to  the  customs  and  genius  of 
the  nation,  which  represented  in  an  able  man¬ 
ner  the  advantage  of  studying  the  veterinary 
art;  these  proposals  were  distributed  in  May, 
1790,  and  consisted  of  28  pages  octavo,  en¬ 
titled  “Plan  for  establishing  an  Institution  to 
cultivate  and  teach  Veterinary  Medicine.^’* 
I  carried  several  of  them  to  Newmarket, 
where  they  were  well  received,  and  I  brought 
back  the  names  of  a  few  subscribers.  About 
the  end  of  May,  I  sent  several  copies  to  the 
Societies  at  Odiham,  Bath,  and  Manchester. 
The  former  Society  had  some  time  before  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  two  pupils  annually  to  study 
in  the  schools  of  France,  and  had  opened  a 
fund  for  the  improvement  of  Farriery.  On  the 
receipt  of  ray  plan,  they  did  me  the  honour  to 
pass  a  resolution  of  approbation,  and  to  elect 
me  an  honorary  member  of  their  Society,  and 
they  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  expediency 
of  establishing  an  institution  similar  to  those 
in  France,  Germany,  &c.  1  added  a  few 

names  to  my  subscribers,  and  deferred  taking 
any  further  step  till  the  following  Winter. 
During  this  interval,  the  Odiham  Society  pro¬ 
posed  a  premium  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
glanders,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
at  the  Blenheim  coffee-house,  to  consider  of 
the  best  method  of  improving  Farriery. 

“  This  committee  met  in  the  close  of  the 
year  1790 — two  treatises  only  were  presented, 
one  by  their  zealous  and  respectable  Vice 
President,  the  late  Sir  William  Fordyce,  and 
the  other  by  myself.  Several  meetings  took 
place  without  any  thing  very  effectual  bein^ 
done,  till,  at  length,  in  one  of  these  meetings 
the  committee  passed  a  resolution  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purport — ‘  That  the}'  had  observed 
the  good  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Odiham  Society  for  the 
improvement  of  Farriery,  and  my  plan  pro¬ 
posed,  for  establishing  a  public  institution 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  object  of  that  So¬ 
ciety  was  one  and  the  same  \sith  that  contain¬ 
ed  in  my  plan,  and  that  the  two  schemes 
ought  to  be  consolidated  into  one.^  This  was 
done,  I  was  appointed  professor.  A  few  days 


*  See  Dr.  Simmon’s  Journal. 
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after,  the  committee  by  another  resolution, 
detached  themselves  entirely  from  the  Odi- 
ham  Society,  and  erected  themselves  into  an 
independent  society  (assigning  the  reasons  for 
taking  that  step^,  by  the  name  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  of  London/^ 

From  among  the  earliest  and  most  sincere 
friends  who  subscribed  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  support  of  this  institution,  we  may 
select  the  names  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  Mr. 
Penn,  Earl  Moreton,  Sir  J.  C.  Bunbury,  Dr. 
Crawford,  and  that  most  distinguished  surgeon 
John  Hunter,  who,  as  wc  are  very  justly  in¬ 
formed,  saw  its  importance  in  a  strong  point 
of  view,  as  a  held  opened  towards  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  rendering  it  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power,  not  only  as  regards  pecuniary, 
but  likewise  his  professional  interest.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  elected  president,  and  that  he  contributed 
500  guineas  tow  ards  the  support  of  this  most 
useful  institution,  and  that  there  were  many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  came 
forward  with  proportionate  donations. 

Among  the  names  of  the  hrst  pupils  who 
entered  the  Veterinary  College,  and  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  profession, 
we  may  select  the  names  of  Mr.  Bracy  Clark, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  lllaine  ; 
the  last  of  whom,  in  his  Veterinary  Outlines, 
informs  us  that  prior  to  his  entering  the  Col¬ 
lege  he  was  brought  up  as  a  human  surgeon, 
and  that  on  his  becoming  connected  with  that 
establishment  he  was  selected,  and  really  did 
act,  as  an  assistant  to  the  newly-established 
professor. 

Professor  St.  Bel,  it  appears,  had  scarcely 
occupied  his  new  situation  a  year,  when, 
after  being  ill  only  about  a  fortnight,  death 
terminated  his  existence,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  the  prospects  of  the  institution  became 
greatly  affected,  but  owing  to  the  patronage 
of  the  then  subscribers,  it  ultimately  survived 
this  event. 

Mr.  Blaine  says,  “  On  the  death  of  M.  St. 
Bell,  the  public  attention  was  of  course  en¬ 
gaged  in  considering  on  whom  the  vacant 
professorship  would  devolve  ;  some  eyes  were 
directed  to  myself,  many  more  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  however,  refused  it.  But 
Mr.  Morecroft,  then  in  practice  as  a  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  appeared  the  most  eligible 
person.  Mr.  M.  was  originally  a  student  of 
human  medicine,  but  he  had  lately  studied 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  French  schools, 
and  was  considered  to  possess  extensive  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Coleman,  a 
medical  pupil  of  the  Borough  hospitals,  who 
had  much  distinguished  himself  by  some  phy¬ 
siological  inquiries,  and  by  some  experiments 
on  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  was 
brought  forward  likewise,  although  his  de¬ 
signs  had  never,  I  believe,  reached  further 
than  this,  nor  had  his  attention  at  that  time 
ever  been  engaged  beyond  that  point.  The 
fitness  of  Mr.  Morecroft  was,  however,  so 
nicely  balanced  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Cole¬ 


man,  that  it  was  determined  to  unite  them  in 
the  professorship,  and  with  the  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  one,  and  the  investigations  of  the 
other,  everything  was  to  be  hoped  from  the 
association  ;  but  Mr.  Morecroft  finding  that 
he  had  quitted  a  profitable  concern,  soon  se¬ 
ceded,  and  Mr.  Coleman,  who  successfully 
applied  himself  to  fill  up  by  his  own  talents 
the  loss  of  his  colleague,  was  appointed  sole 
professor.^' 

It  is  further  observed  by  others  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Coleman, 

on  being  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  appears  to  have  fully  justified  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained  from  his 
polite  and  conciliatory  address  and  pleasing 
manners,  for  in  a  short  time  the  confidence  of 
the  subscribers  and  the  public  (on  account  of 
the  death  of  M.  St.  Bel)  was  again  restored, 
and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
withdrawn  their  names  on  seeing  the  former 
unpromising  state  of  the  institution,  again  re¬ 
joined  it.”  In  consequence  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Coleman,  a  medical  committee 
was  likewise  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  practitioners  in 
London,  by  whom  the  pupils  were  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  and  if  found  to  have  acquired  a  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  art,  certificates  were 
to  be  granted. 

This  medical  examining  committee,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  most  of  them  lecturers  on 
human  anatomy,  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
liberality,  also  gave  admittance  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  pupils  to  attend  their  lectures  gratis,  and 
this  spirited  example  was  likewise  followed 
by  several  other  professors  of  human  medi¬ 
cine. 

Professor  Coleman  likewise  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  patronage  of  Government,  and 
for  several  successive  years  a  sum  of  money 
was  voted  by  the  Parliament  towards  the  aid 
of  the  institution  ;  and — no  doubt  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  young  men  of  education  and  re¬ 
spectability  to  become  students — in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  anticipated  benefits  which  might 
arise  from  the  employment  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  George  the  Third  granted  the  rank  of 
commissioned  officers  to  such  as  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  regiments.  Since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  institution  a  large  number  of 
young  men  have  studied  within  its  walls,  and 
are  disseminated  over  England,  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  &c.,  and  from  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained,  are  daily  placing  this  new  profession 
in  the  road  towards  improvement,  and  there¬ 
by  extending  the  bounds  of  veterinary  know¬ 
ledge. 

About  the  year  1827,  the  Directors  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  ob¬ 
serving  the  good  effect  produced  by  the 
appointment  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  the 
British  Cavalry,  was  likewise  induced  to 
grant  the  like  appointment  to  such  respect¬ 
able  young  men  who  might  think  fit  to  join 
their  native  India  regiments  ;  and  this  act 
has  been  the  cause  of  inducing  a  great  many 
to  enter  the  service,  and  wliich  will  likewise 
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be  tbe  means  of  extending  veterinary  informa¬ 
tion  over  that  part  of  the  globe  also. 

A  course  of  lectures,  is  still  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman  throughout  the  season;  the 
pupils  are  still  examined  by  a  similar  medical 
committee,  and  allowed  to  attend  lectures  on 
human  anatomy,  chemistry,  &c.,  on  the  terms 
already  mentioned.  Demonstrations  on  ana¬ 
tomy,  &c.,  are  given  daily  in  the  dissecting 
rooms  of  the  college  b)^  Mr.  Vines,  and  the 
pupils  have  likewise  the  advantage  of  dissect¬ 
ing  subjects  themselves,  and  also  of  seeing 
the  practice  of  the  infirmary. 

These  advantages,  and,  as  we  understand, 
there  are  others  in  the  college  likewise  to  be 
obtained,  the  pupil  ought,  during  his  stay,  if 
he  has  any  regard  towards  his  future  success 
in  life,  to  diligently  embrace  ;  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  dissecting,  and  the  study  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  &c.,  because  it  is  the 
foundation,  and  thereby  leads  to  successful 
practice  respecting  the  treatment  of  diseases  ; 
and  he  who  becomes  a  good  anatomist  will 
never  have  any  cause  to  repent,  for  it  has 
been  very  justly  observed  “  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
for  successive  centuries  the  ignorant  black¬ 
smith  was  permitted  to  trifle  with  the  diseases 
of  our  domestic  animals,  and  thereby  add  to 
their  sufferings  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
torment and  perhaps  it  would  have  re¬ 
mained  the  same  to  this  day  if  St.  Bel  had 
not  appeared,  and  those  liberal  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  had  not 
come  forward  and  rendered  him  their  assist¬ 
ance.  In  justice  to  the  first  Professor  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  as  well  as  the  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  who  at  that  day  were  con¬ 
nected  with  him,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
here  record  the  following  observations,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  one  of  his  works,  because  it  will 
tend  to  show  the  idea  which  was  entertained 
at  that  time  respecting  the  study  of  anatomy, 
&c.,  and  the  scientific  object  which  they  had 
in  view. 

“We  know  that  the  physicians  of  all  ages 
applied  themselves  to  the  dissection  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  it  was  almost  entirely  by  ana- 
that  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  judged 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  body.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus 
studied  anatomy  on  the  human  frame,  some 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
the  former  even  dissected  living  subjects,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  bodies  of  malefactors  fJr  that 
purpose;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
practice  was  continued.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  abundantly  jjroved  from  history,  that  the 
great  progress  of  anatomy,  ,till  within  a  few 
centuries,  was  made  by  the  dissection  of 
brutes.  In  Egypt  and  the  East,  as  also  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  dissection  of  the  hu- 
njan  body  was  held  in  abhorrence;  nor  could 
any  one  dare  to  attempt  it,  without  offending 
against  the  authority  of  the  law,  or  the  more 
formidable  authority  of  public  opinion.  This 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead,  which 
luevailed  for  many  centuries,  confined  both 


the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of 
apes  and  quadrupeds.*  Galen  has  given  us 
the  anatomy  of  the  ape  for  that  of  man  ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  his  dissections  were  restricted 
to  brutes,  when  he  says,  that  if  learned 
physicians  have  been  guilty  of  gross  errors,  it 
was  because  they  neglected  to  dissect  animals. 
The  dissection  of  the  human  frame  was  ac¬ 
counted  sacrilegious  in  the  time  of  Francis 
the  First  of  France  ;  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  proposed  the  question  to  the  theolo¬ 
gians  of  Salamanca,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
open  a  human  body  in  order  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  structure,  “Which  is  the  less 
to  be  wondered  at,’'  says  Mr.  Boyle,  “  because 
even  in  this  our  age,  that  great  people  the 
Muscovites,  have  denied  physicians  the  use  of 
anatomy  and  skeletons  ;  the  former  as  an  in¬ 
human  thing,  the  latter  as  fit  for  little  but 
witchcraft.”  And  he  mentions  one  Quirin, 
an  excellent  German  surgeon,  who  being 
found  with  a  skeleton  in  Muscovy,  hardly 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  his  skeleton,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him,  was 
burned. f  During  these  superstitious  times, 
however,  the  foundation  of  anatomical  know¬ 
ledge  was  laid  ;  and  if  we  are  to  regret  those 
prejudices  which  so  long  opposed  that  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  science  to  which  it  has  since  at¬ 
tained,  we  are  no  less  to  admire  the  compass 
of  anatomical  knowledge  which  zootomy  and 
the  study  of  the  organization  of  brutes  was 
able  to  afford.  The  same  Mr.  Boyle  having 
occasion  to  mention  the  scruples  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  observes,  “  It  was  perhaps  on 
some  such  account  that  Aristotle  said,  that 
the  external  parts  of  the  body  were  best 
known  in  man,  the  internal  in  beasts.”  It 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  give  a  regular 
chronological  account  of  the  progress  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  and  of  the  anatomists  who 
applied  themselves  to  that  study,  but  as  I  do 
not  pretend  to  write  here  the  history  of  that 
science,  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to 
the  names  of  a  few  principal  persons,  and  of 
the  discoveries  they  made  by  means  of  zooto¬ 
my.  Erasistratus  was  the  first  who  observed 
the  lacteal  veins  in  kids  which  he  opened  a 
short  time  after  they  had  sucked  ;  he  observed 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  demonstrated, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  there 
was  behind  the  trachea  (windpipe),  a  ca¬ 
nal  or  passage,  viz.,  the  oesophagus,  whose 
office  was  to  convey  food  into  the  stomach. 
Rufus  of  Ephesus,  we  are  told  described  those 
two  ducts,  the  discovery  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Fallopius,  and  from  him  are  called  the  fal¬ 
lopian  tubes,  in  the  second  century  ;  these  he 
discovered  in  dissecting  the  womb  of  an  ewe, 
and  adds,  “  That  he  strongly  suspects  them  to 
be  seminal  vessels,  and  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  in  males,  called  the  varicous  para- 
state.  J  Galen  demonstrated  at  Rome  on  liv- 

*  Gibbon,  Decline  of  Rom.  Emp.  ch.52:  Cou- 
tumes  des  Peuples,  par  M.  Demeunier,  torn.  3,p.  255. 

t  Boyle,  \;ol.  2,  p.  68,  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy. 

X  Duten’s  Enquiry,  See.,  p.  223. 
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ing  animals,  the  organs  of  sound  and  respira>|| 
tion  ;  he  made  several  observations  on  the^ 
brain  of  animals;  he  also  showed  the  elfectli 
produced  by  ligature  on  the  recurrent  nerves.*^! 
Vesalius  showed  by  experiments  on  animals,  *>l 
that  it  was  possible  to  restore  suspended  ani-i 
niation  by  blowing  air  into  the  trachea, 
which  discovery  has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
individuals.  Croon  and  Hook,  two  English 
physicians,  repeated  the  same  experiments 
a  century  afterwards,  and  with  success. 
W^harton,  a  physician  ot  Loudon,  discovered 
the  salivary  glands  in  an  ox,  in  1659.  Eus- 
tachius  was  the  (irst  who  found  out  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct  in  the  horse  ;  and  an  hundred  years 
after,  the  same  canal  was  discovered  in  man. 
The  immortal  Harvey,  assisted  by  experi¬ 
ments  made  on  living  animals,  elFected  a  total 
revolution  in  medicine,  by  the  famous  disco¬ 
very  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Dr. 
Wren,  professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
made  several  experiments  on  living  animals 
to  be  assured  of  tlie  effects  of  different  sub¬ 
stances  on  the  blood  and  solid  parts,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  experiments  was  to  confirm  the 
discovery  of  Harvey,  which  for  the  space  of 
torty  years  was  strenuously  opposed. 

Gesner  Aselius,  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Pavia,  repeated  the  discovery  of  the  lacteal 
veins  in  the  messentry,  in  brute  bodies,  which 
had  formerly  been  known  to  Erasistratus  and 
Herophilus. 

Pecquet  traced  tliem  to  the  thorax,  and 
completed  his  discovery  by  that  of  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct  in  1647.  It  was  in  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  also,  that  Bartholinus  discovered  the 
vasa  lyraphatica. 

Stenon,  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  but  after¬ 
wards  physician  to  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  discovered  in  1661. 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacrymal  gland 
in  the  eye  of  a  sheep.  Malpighir  and  Bel¬ 
lini,  in  1665,  described  the  organs  of  taste, 
&c.,  from  the  dissection  of  quadrupeds ; 
but  here,  analogy  led  them  into  some  er¬ 
rors.  Malpighi’s  observations  on  the  organ 
of  feeling,  were  first  made  on  the  skins  of 
brutes,  and  afterwards  verified  on  the  human 
^  Weiff  made  experiments  on  the  hearts 
of  living  animals,  to  prove  that  the  auricles 
were  equal.  In  1641,  Maurice  Hoffman,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physic  at  Altdorfif,  discovered  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas  in  a  turkey- 
eoek.  The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  was  fiist  discovered  in  animals.  In  a 
word,  the  greater  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
human  frame  were  first  made  known  by  the 
general  analogy  subsisting  between  the  func¬ 
tions  of  animal  organization.  I  shall  forbear 
speaking  of  repeated  experiments  which  have 
been  made  on  these  same  animals,  with  a 
view  to  explain  those  phenomena,  the  causes 
of  which  nature  seems  to  have  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  our  compiehension,  such  as  the 
mystery  of  muscular  motion,  of  generation, 
and  of  the  real  functions  of  the  brain,  &c. 
All  these  fruitless  endeavours  have  given  rise 
to  systems,  which  proved  infinitely  more  pre- 


'judicial  than  useful  to  the  science  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  illustrate.  With  regard  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  resulted  to  the  healing  art, 
from  observations  or  experiments  made  on 
the  bodies  of  diseased  brutes,  it  would  be 
unseasonable  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  pro¬ 
lix  account,  which  would  extend  too  far  the 
limits  of  this  discourse. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  purgative 
medicine  was  hellebore,  which  is  said  in  an¬ 
cient  history  to  have  been  discovered  by  Me- 
lampus,  who  observed  the  efi'ect  it  produced 
on  goats.  Many  such  accidental  observa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  curious  experiments,  have 
improved  the  means  of  healing.  1  shall  close 
this  account  with  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Friend,  w'ho,  speaking  of  the  use  of  the 
seaton,  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe,  concludes  thus  —  “I  rather  men¬ 
tion  this,  because  it  seems  to  be  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  this  hint,  as  many  others  have 
been,  was  at  first  taken  from  a  practice  very 
common  among  cattle-doctors.  *  Columella, 
who  wrote  in  Claudius’s  time,  describes  the 
operation  very  fully  and  elegantly,  in  these 
words; — ‘  Praesens  etiara  remedium,  &c.’ — 
The  method  here  used  is  still  in  vogue  with 
the  herdsmen  ;  and  what  is  proposed  by  Co¬ 
lumella,  is  with  regard  to  the  plague,  or  some 
epidemical  infection  among  cows ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find,  that  the  same  remedy  by 
issues  was  afterwards  applied  to  a  human 
body  in  the  same  distemper;  first  by  J.  Ar- 
culanus,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  from  his  example,  several  phj^si- 
cians  in  the  succeeding  age,  recommended 
them  as  one  of  the  most  elfectual  preserva¬ 
tives  in  that  terrible  disease.  From  all  that 
has  been  said,  though  in  a  summary  manner, 
it  appears  that  the  science  we  are  here  to 
cultivate  is  able  in  itself,  and  has  given  une¬ 
quivocal  proofs  of  its  ability,  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  general  medicine.  It  is  to  be 
considered,  however,  at  present,  but  in  an 
infant  state  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  secure  our¬ 
selves  against  the  contagion  of  system  and 
hypothesis.  To  effect  this,  it  will  be  our  con¬ 
stant  care  to  adopt  nothing  but  what  shall 
have  been  faithfully  examined  and  proved  ; 
to  demonstrate  nothing  but  what  the  under¬ 
standings  of  the  pupils  may  fully  apprehend  ; 
and  to  adhere  rigorously  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science.  The  result  of  which 
will  be,  a  simple  theory,  upon  which  they  will 
one  day  be  able  to  establish  an  enlightened 
practice,  supported  by  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience.” 

From  these  remarks  we  may  conceive,  that 
the  first  founders  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  considered  that  a  true  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  were  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  a  proper  foundation  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  of  veterinary  science,  and 
most  assuredly,  when  the  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioner,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  opportu¬ 
nity  which  he  has,  not  only  of  examininy  diseased 
parts  after  deaths  but  likewise  of  dissectiny  for  ' 
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anatomical  purposes,  and  more  particularly 
when  all  the  must  important  discoveries,  and  on 
which  almost  the  whole  of  the  science  respecting 
human  practice  has  been  laid,  were  in  the  first 
instance  obtained  by  dissections  and  experiments 
made  on  animals;  most  assuredly  the  veteri¬ 
narian  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  this,  but 
endeavour  to  make  himself  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  fully  acquainted  with  these  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  ;  and  as  well  as  these  re¬ 
marks  being  applicable  to  the  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioner,  they  are  also  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
ferable  to  the  human,  for  it  has  been  very 
justly  noticed  by  that  celebrated  anatomist, 
Mr.  J.  Bell,  “  Of  all  the  lessons  which  a 
young  man  entering  into  our  profession  needs 
to  learn,  this  is  perhaps  the  first, — that  he 
should  resist  the  fascinations  of  doctrines  and 
hypothesis  till  he  have  won  the  privilege  of 
such  studies  by  honest  labour,  and  a  faithful 
pursuit  of  real  and  useful  knowledge.  Of  this 
knowledge  anatomy  surely  forms  the  greatest 
share.  Anatomy,  even  while  it  is  neglected, 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  very 
basis  of  all  medical  skill.  It  is  by  anatomy 
that  the  physician  guesses  at  the  seat,  or 
causes,  or  consequences,  of  any  internal  di¬ 
sease  ;  without  anatomy  the  surgeon  could 
not  move  one  step  in  his  great  operations,  and 
those  theories  could  not  even  be  conceived 
which  so  often  usurp  the  place  of  that  very 
science  from  which  they  should  flow  as  pro¬ 
babilities  and  conjectures  only,  drawn  from 
its  store  of  facts. 

A  consciousness  of  the  high  value  of  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge  never  entirely  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  student.  He  begins  with  a  strong 
conviction  that  this  is  the  great  study,  and 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  master  all  its  difficul¬ 
ties  :  if  he  relaxes  in  the  pursuit,  it  is  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  the  seduction 
of  theories  too  little  dependent  on  anatomy, 
and  too  easily  accessible  without  its  help. 
His  desire  for  real  knowledge  revives  only 
when  the  opportunity  is  lost,  when  he  is  to 
leave  the  schools  of  medicine,  when  he  is  to 
give  an  account  of  his  studies,  and  with  an 
anxious  and  oppressed  mind,  conscious  of  his 
ignorance  in  that  branch  which  is  to  be  received 
as  the  chief  test  of  his  professional  skill,  or 
when,  perhaps,  he  feels  a  more  serious  and 
manly  impression,  the  difficulty  and  import¬ 
ance  of  that  art  which  he  is  called  to  prac¬ 
tice.^' 

Veterinary  surgeon  Percivall,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  series  of  elementary  lectures  on 
veterinary  science,  in  drawing  a  compari¬ 
son  between  such  practitioners  who  have  care¬ 
fully  studied  anatomy  and  those  who  have  not, 
very  wisely  observes,  “  No  man  supposes  that 
his  watch  can  be  repaired  at  the  anvil,  though 
there  are  those  who  send  their  horses  to  the 
blacksmith  to  be  cured  of  their  disorders, 
they  know  that  this  blacksmith  is  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  and  yet 
they  intrust  a  machine  to  him  to  which  in 
point  of  complication  a  rattle  bears  more 
affinity  to  a  watch,  than  a  watch  to  it !  Why 


then  are  gentlemen  so  blind  ?  Is  it  that  a 
horse  is  of  less  value  than  a  watch  ?  No !  It 
is  the  vile  trash  dilfused  in  treatises  of  farriery 
is  so  truly  disgusting  to  a  man  of  common 
reflection,  that  he  forms  his  opinion  of  the 
art  by  those  he  entertains  of  the  book,  and 
considers  it  specially  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
his  groom  or  coachman,  or  suitably  lodged 
within  the  scullcap  of  his  blacksmith  or  bell- 
hanger,  below'  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  incornpatable  with  the  habits  of  a 
gentleman."  “  Miserable  animal,"  says 
St.  Bel,  “  bereft  of  speech,  thou  can’st  not 
complain  when  to  the  disease  w  ith  wdiich  thou 
art  afflicted,  excruciating  torments  are  super- 
added  by  the  ignorant  efl'ecls  of  such  men 
who  at  first  sight  and  without  any  investiga¬ 
tion  to  lead  them  to  tlie  source  of  thy  disor¬ 
der,  pronounce  a  hackneyed  common-plaoe 
opinion  in  thy  case,  and  then  proceed  with  all 
expedition,  open  thy  veins,  lacerate  thy  flesh, 
cauterize  thy  sinews,  and  drench  thy  stomach 
with  drugs  adverse  in  general  to  the  cure  they 
engage  to  perform." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Percivall  and  profes¬ 
sor  St.  Bel  are  truly  valuable,  because  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
no  one  will  be  able  to  practice  in  the  veteri¬ 
nary  profession  with  benefit  to  his  employers, 
and  credit  to  himself. 

In  concluding  these  observations  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  our  intention 
from  time  to  time  to  plaee  on  record  what¬ 
ever  we  may  conceive  as  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  connected  with  veterinary  science,  our 
object  is  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  that 
useful  plant,  not  to  cut  it  up  root  and  branch. 
VV^e  therefore  invite  the  attention  of  all  scien¬ 
tific  veterinarians,  and  promise  them  our  aid 
and  support,  because  as  we  understand  there 
.is  at  present  much  useful  matter  lying  dor¬ 
mant,  we  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  the  science,  to  throw  open  a  wider  field 
for  its  cultivation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Death  of  Pantomime. — The  well  known  racer. 
Pantomime,  by  Swiss,  out  of  Comedy,  by  Comus, 
which  -was  bred  by  R.  Jaques,  Esq.,  of  Easby,  near 
Richmond,  and  subsequently  sold  to  Captain  Hogg, 
of  Scorton,  near  Catterick,  we  are  sorry  to  inform  our 
readers,  was  a  few  days  ago  seized  with  a  locked 
jaw,  and  after  suffering  a  week  without  any  hope  of 
recovery,  was  destroyed,  to  the  great  regret  of  her 
owner.  She  was  stinted  to  Stortforth,  and  on  exami¬ 
nation  had  a  colt  in  her. 

We  are  informed  that  Col.  Cradock,  of  Hartforth, 
near  Richmond,  has  lately  purchased  of  F.  Lumley, 
Esq.,  a  fine  yearling  colt  by  Langar,  dam  by  Camil- 
lus  :  and  another  yearling  colt  by  Lottery,  dam  by 
Smolensko,  of  Mr.  Kirby,  of  this  city. 


We  hear  that  the  well-known  rider,  Mr.  Thomas 
Shepherd,  of  Richmond,  in  this  county,  has  recently 
taken  the  house  and  training  stables  that  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  near  that  place,  where  he 
purposes  commencing  the  profes,sion  of  Trainer. 
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COURSING  MEETINGS. 


CHESTERFORD,  NEAR  NEWMARKET. 
Nov.  4  and  5. 

The  ground  on  which  this  Society  courses  adjoins 
that  of  the  Newmarket  Club,  is  very  open,  and  capa¬ 
ble,  from  the  supply  of  hares,  of  affording  good  spo'  t, 
which  w'e  understand  Avas  obtained  at  this  meeting, 
particularlv  in  the  Audley-end  Fields. 

AM.-.AdKi)  .St-Akks. — First  Class  :  Blr  J.  Taylor’s  blk  and 
w  b  Piiccllo  beat  Mr  Kelman’s  r  d  Windham  ;  Mr  Jlmson’s 
bk  d  F.ryx  beat  Mr  Dunn’s  bk  d  Duncan;  iMr  Shieers  bk  b 
Catch  beat  Mr  Jones’  f  d  Idol  ;  Mr  S.  Webb’s  br  d  Whirl¬ 
wind  beat  Mr.  Edwards’s  bk  an<l  w  d  Auctioneer  ,  Mr  Gillei  t’s 
!  d  George  beat  Mr  i'inch’s  bk  and  w  b  Gulnare  ;  Mr  J. 
Wcl)b’s  blk  b  |i  Vanish  beat  Mr  Taylor’s  br  b  Truudie  ;  Mr 
dearie’s  r  d  Snake  beat  Mr  Frost’s  bk  and  w  d  Fearnought. 

- Second  Class  :  Whirlwind  beat  Snake  ;  Vanish  ran  a 

bye;  Catch  beat  Eryx  ;  Pucelle  beat  George. - Thiid 

Class  :  W^hirlwind  beat  Vanish  ;  Catch  beat  Pucelle. - De¬ 

ciding  Course  ;  VVhirlwind  beat  Catch  and  \^■on  the  Stakes. 

Abin’gto.v  Bircu  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Win. 
Taylor’s  f  and  w  b  Tiney  beat  Mr.  Einson’s  bl  b  Eve  ;  Mr  J. 
VVebb’s  bl  b  Velox  beat  Mr  Dunn’s  br  b  Darling  ;  Mr  Gil- 
lett’s  w  and  f  b  Glee  beat  .Mr  Finch’s  fb  (Gantess  ;  IMr  S. 
M’'ebb’s  br  b  Wing  beat  Mr  Edward’s  br  b  Antiope  ;  Mr. 

Frost’s  br  b  Fanny  ran  a  bye. - Second  Class:  Wing  beat 

Vebix  ;  Fanny  beat  'I'iney  ;  Glee  ran  a  bye. - 'I’hird  Class  : 

(Gee  beat  'Ving  ;  Fanny  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course  : 

Glee  heat  Fanny  and  won  the  Slakes. 

Audluv  Exd  Dog  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class;  Mr  S. 
Weh'b’s  r  d  Wei  ome  beat  .Mr  Gilletl’s  dun  d  (Gant  ;  .Mr 
Emson’s  bk  d  Ebony  ran  a  bye  ;  Mr  J.  VVebb’s  r  d  Vulcan 
beat  Mr  Dunn’s  br  d  Dreadnought;  Mr  J.  Taylor’s  y  d 

Pledge  beat  Mr.  Finch’s  f  d  Grimaldi. - Second  Class: 

Pledge  beat  Welcome;  Vulcan  beat  Ebony. - Deciding 

Course:  Vulcan  beat  Pledge  and  won  the  Stakes. 


LYME. — Oct.  29. 

Till-:  Lkgh  Stakes  for  Puppies  was  won  by  Mr  n.itos’s 
Mischief,  beating  Mr  Badcock’s  Fatima  in  the  deciding  course. 

The  Lyme  Stakes  Avas  wou  by  .Mr  Clare’s  Skip,  beating 
Mr  R.  Acton’s  Filho  iu  the  last  tie. 


WINCHESTER.— Oct.  28,  29,  and  30. 

'Fhe  Puppy  Cup  was  won  by  Mr  II.  Dundas’s  Daring, 
beating  MrG.  Stirling’s  Spring  in  the  last  tie. 

First  Ali.-Aged  Stakes  was  wou  by  Mr  Raines’s  Rain¬ 
bow,  beating  Mr  G.  Stirling’s  Warden  in  the  last  tic. 

Seconu  All- Aged  Stakes  was  won  by  Mr.  .1.  Raines’s 
Rattler,  beating  Mr.  H.  Duiidas’s  Dumpy  iu  the  last  tie. 


HAWARDEN,  (Cheshire.) — Nov.  3. 

For  a  Silver  'I'ankard. — Was  won  by  Mr  Boden’s  De¬ 
vil,  beating  Mr.  Walker’s  Bona  in  the  last  tie. 


NEWMARKET  NEW  COURSING  MEETING. 

Nov.  12,  13,  and  14. 

Allington  Hill  St  -.kes  (for  bitch  puppies).  —  First 
Class  :  Mr  Edwards’s  w  Alabaster  beat  Mr  (Gilett’s  cr 
Giantess  ;  Mr  Dobede’s  r  and  w  Dance  beat  Mr  Dunn’s  br 
Belle  ;  Mr.  Fysoii’s  bk  and  w  Fairy  beat  Mr  Vipan’s  w  Ve¬ 
rity  ;  Mr.  King’s  d  Rosalie  beat  Mr  Inskip’s  f  Idol  ;  Mr.  Gil- 
loti’s  w  and  f  Glee  boat  Mr  Moody’s  br  Mute;  and  Mr. 

Finch’s  bk  Grace  beat  Mr  Phillips's  bk  and  w  Sal. - Second 

Class:  Rosalie  beat  Dance;  Alabaster  heat  Fairy  ;  and  Glee 

beat  (G'ace. - 'I’bird  Class:  Rosalie  beat  Alabaster;  and 

(Gee  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course  :  Rosalie  beat  (flee,  and 

Avon  the  Stakes. 

The  Cup. — First  Class  ;  Mr  Dohede’s  bk  d  Druid  boat  Mr 
Dniiu's  bl  b  Beauty  :  Mr  Finch’s  bk  b  (Gpsy  beat  Mr  Car¬ 
ter’s  br  d  Culfuiel  ;  Mr.  Fysou’s  lik  and  w  d  p  Flambeau  beat 
Mr  Phillips's  br  d  Sam;  Mr.  Hall’s  lir  1)  Heroine  (late  Flirt) 
beat  jMr  Bryant’s  d  d  Elliot,  .Air  (Gllett’s  bk  and  w  b  Gulnare 
beat  Mr  Moody’s  r  d  Mameluke  (late  Rokeby)  ;  Mr  Inskip’s 
r  b  Isabel  beat  .Mr  Weatlierby’s  bk  d  Warwick  ;  3Jr.  Vipan’s 
bk  d  Victory  beat  -Air  hyson’s  br  li  Fanny,  and  .Air  King’s  r  (1 

Ricbmoiul  beat  Mr.  Edwards’s  bk  an  i  av  d  Auctioneer. - 

Second  Class  ;  Victory  beat  Richmond  ;  Isabel  beat  Heroine  : 

Druid  be  lt  (Giliiare  ;  and  (Gjisy  beat  Flambeau.- - Third 

Class;  Gipsy  beat  Isai  cl,  and  AGctory  lieat  Druid. - De¬ 

ciding  Course  :  Victory  beat  (Gpsy,  and  avoii  the  Cnj  . 

ClUPPKN’n.A.M  SiAKEs  (I'ol'  (log  1)11  p p ies ) .— I'ii'st  Chiss  ; 
Mr  Vipan’s  f  A'anquisii  beat  .Air  Carter’s  r  LGipper  ;  Mr.  In¬ 
skip’s  r  iron  beat  Mr  Fysoii’s  bk  Flare  up  ;  Mr  Dunn’s  bk 
Banker  beat  .Air,  Carter’s  bk  an.d  w  Cantab  ;  Mr.  Fiiich’s  bk 
and  w  Granta  beat  Mr  Fyson’s  r  and  av  Fearnought;  JAir. 
Dobede’s  bk  Dart  beat  Mr  Gillett’s  f  Grimaldi  ;  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 


ward’s  r  Ambassador  heat  Mr.  Wcatherby's  bk  Weippert.- - 

Second  Class  :  Granta  beat  Banker  ;  Iron  heat  Vanquish  ;  and 

Dart  beat  Ambassador. - 'riiird  Class  :  Iron  beat  Granta,  and 

Dart  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course:  Iron  beat  Dart,  and 

AA'on  the  Stakes. 

The  Port  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  King’s  bk  d  Racer 
beat  Mr  Gillctt’s  f  d  George  ;  Mr.  Inskip’s  r  d  Infant  beat 
Mr.  Edwards’s  br  b  p  Antiope  ;  Mr.  Weatberby’s  bk  d  Wee- 
daisy  beat  Mr  Carter’s  r  b  Caroline  ;  Mr  Vipan’s  br  d  Victor 
beat  Mr  Finch’s  br  b  Glory  ;  Mr  Hall’s  hr  d  Hasty  Dragon 
beat  Mr  Dunn’s  bk  d  Blackbird;  Mr  Vipan’s  bl  b  Violet 
beat  .Mr  Phillips’s  br  d  Sailor;  Mr  Dobede’s  bk  b  p  Daisy 
beat  Mr  Bryant's  bk  b  Bditli  ;  and  Mr  Dobedc’s  bk  b  Dahlia 

Mr  Fyson’s  bk  b  Flv. - Second  Class  :  Daisy  beat  Racer  ; 

Wee-daisy  beat  Hasty-Dragon  ;  Infant  beat  Victor  ;  and  Vio¬ 
let  beat  Dahlia. — —  l  liird  Class;  Violet  beat  Infant;  and 

Daisy  beat  Wee-daisy. - Deciding  Course:  Violet  beat 

Daisy,  and  Avon  the  Stakes. 

Claret  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Gillett’s  bk  av  b  Gala- 
tea  beat  Mr  Finch’s  br  b  Georgiana,  Mr.  Dobede’s  d  d  Daunt¬ 
less  beat  .Air  Fyson’s  bk  b  Fly  :  Mr  Carter’s  br  d  Colonel  beat 
Mr  lAryaiit’s  bk  d  Clarence;  and  Mr  Phillips’s  br  d  Sailor 

beat  Mr  Fyson’s  iir  b  Fanny. - Second  Class  :  Dauntless 

beat  Galatea;  and  Colonel  beat  Sailor. - Deciding  Course  ; 

Colonel  beat  Dauntless,  and  avou  the  Stakes. 

Matches. — .Air  Gillett’s  br  d  Gunshot  (late  Alcohol)  agst 
I\Ir.  Fyson’s  d  d  Folly  (undecided)  ;  Mr  Vipan’s  w  b  p  S^c- 
rity  beat  Mr  Phillips’s  lik  av  b  p  Sal ;  Mr  Carter’s  r  b  p  Clip¬ 
per  beat  .Air  Dobede’s  w  b  p  Diana  ;  Mr  Carter’s  r  b  Caroline 
beat  Mr  Dobedc’s  bk  d  Diamond  ;  ftir  EdAvaids’s  br  bp  An¬ 
tiope  beat  Mr.  Dunn’s  br  b  p  Belle  ;  Mr.  Weatberby’s  bk  d 
AV’arwick  beat  Mr  Dunn’s  bl  b  Beauty;  lAlr  Moody’s  br  b  p 
Mate  beat  Mr  Wcatherby’s  bk  J  p  AA'^eippert ;  Mr  Fysou’s  bk 
b  Fancy  (late  Daffodil)  agst  Mr.  Bryant’s  r  d  Election  (unde¬ 
cided);  Mr  Bryant’s  r  d  Emperor  beat  Mr.  Dunn’s  bk  d 
Blackbird;  Mr.  .Aloody’s  r  d  Mameluke  beat  Mr.  Bryant’s 
bk  b  Editli  ;  Mr  Carter’s  r  d  p  Clipper  beat  Mr.  Doliede’s  r 
w  bp  Dance;  Mr.  Carter’s  bk  d  Clarence  beat  Mr.  Bryant’s 
d  d  Elliott  ;  Mr  Fyson’s  brb  Fanny  beat  Mr  Carter’s  r  1)  Ca¬ 
roline  ;  Mr  Gillett’a  br  d  Gunshot  beat  Mr  Bryant’s  br  d 
Emerald. 

The  coursing  Avas  on  Allington  Hill  the  first  day,  in  Chip_ 

peiiham  Field  on  the  second,  and  in  Chevely  Field  on  the  last” 

• 

In  communicating  to  our  readers  the  result  of  the 
running-  at  the  NeA\-market  Coursing  Meeting,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  offering  our  congratulations  to  Mr 
Vipan  on  his  success,  not  only  because  he  has  won 
the  Cup  in  a  manner  so  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  superiority  ot  his  dog  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  because  we  think  it  Avill  set  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  rest,  as  to  AvhicliAvas  the  best  puppy  that  was 
shoAvn  in  that  club  of  last  year’s  entry.  Victory 
did  not  run  at  tLe  November  Meeting  1833,  Avhen 
the  puppy  stakes  Avere  Avon  by  Mr.  Inskip’s  Ivory, 
beating  in  the  deciding  course  IMr.  Isaacson’s  Parti¬ 
san  ;  hut  was  entered  at  the  Febru-ary  .Meeting  1834, 
Avhen  he  won  the  dog  puppy  Stakes,  beating  eleven 
others.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  again  beaten 
most  of  his  former  opponents  together  with  some  new 
competitors  for  distinction,  the  entry  for  the  Cup 
having  con.sisted  of  its  full  compliment  of  sixteen, 
and  of  dogs  of  all  ages.  We  therefore  think  that  he 
has  established  his  reputation  decidedly  as  one  of  the 
best  puppies  of  his  year ;  and  we  may  go  further 
when  we  consider  th-a"t  after  Lord  Stradbroke’s  Ma¬ 
riner  had  won  the  SwalFham  Cup  as  was  considered 
til  superior  style  in  November  2,  1833,  his  friends  and 
admirers  Avere  ojien  to  anv  thing  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  Avhich  cliallenge  Avas  accepted  by  Mr.  Do- 
hede,  Avho  appeared  on  the  scene  of  contest  with  his 
black  dog  puppy  “Druid.”  Tavo  courses  were 
run,  in  one  of  Avhich  Mariner,  and  in  the  other 
Druid  was  the  conqueror.  Now  as  it  appears  that 
Victory  has  beaten  Druid  in  the  stakes  alluded  to, 
we  necessarily  infer  that  he  would  have  been,  if  not 
more  than  a  match  for  Mariner,  at  least  equal  to  him. 
This  ([uestiou  may  how'ever  be  })ut  jiast  conjecture, 
if  the  parties  feel  disposed. 

For  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  he  aware  of  it,  we  insert  the  pedigree  of 
V'ictory.  He  Avas  by  Mr.  Serle’s  red  dog  Sn-ake, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Searle,  ot  Chichester,  out 
of  Mr.  Vipan’s  Viola.  Snake  was  by  Mr.  Scott 
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Stoneheaver’s  Icleton,  (who  was  byAdmiral  Wilson’s 
Uxbridge  out  of  Ina)  and  out  of  Mr.  Thornell’s 
Hebe.  Snake  won  the  Chesterford  Cup  November  18, 
1831,  and  the  Goblet  at  Newmvirket,  January  1833; 
besides  several  sweepstakes  at  bye  meetings.  And 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  more  of  his  blood  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  winners  at  the  meeting,  but 
for  want  of  room  we  must  for  the  present  defer  pur¬ 
suing  the  subject,  which  together  with  an  Jiccount  of 
the  winners  of  the  dog  and  Bitch  Puppy  Stakes  we 
shall  resume  on  a  future  occasion. 


ROSSSHIPvE  OR  NORTHERN  COURSING 
MEETING. 

This  Club  held  its  meeting  this  season  on  the  5th  6th  and 
7th  November.  The  prizes  contended  for  were  a  Silver  Cup 
presented  to  the  Club  by  Sir  Charles  Ross,  Baronet,  of  Bal- 
nagotvan,  and  a  pair  of  Champion  Couples,  presented  to  it 
by  Mr  hi*  Clead,  jun,  M.P,  of  Cadbold.  The  ground  coursed 
on  was  the  Hill  of  Fearn,  and  to  the  east  of  Tain, 

For  The  Cup. — First  Class  :  Mr  Gordon’s  Tof  Aber- 
down)  w  b  Adelaid  beat  Mr  Reid’s  b  d  Rust ;  Mr  Gallie’s  r  b 
Fly  beat  Mr  Williamson’s  b  b  Race;  Mr  Craig’s  bl  d  Ryno 
beat  Mr  M‘  Kenzie  Ross,  jun,  (of  Aldies)  y  b  Venom;  Mr 
M’e  K  Ross’s  b  d  Baronet  beat  Dr  Ross’s  b  d  Spring;  the 
Duke  of  Gordon’s  r  d  Vulcan  beat  Mr  Craig’s  w  d  Rapid  ; 
Mr  Mi'idleton’s  r  d  Spiingbeat  Mr  M’  K  Ross's  b  d  Dart; 
the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  b  d  Valentine  beat  Mr  G  Murray’s  b  b 
Brilliant  ;  Mr  M’  K  Ross’.s  y  d  Vagabond  beat  Mr  Craig’s 

y  d  Ready. - Second  Class  :  Baronet  beat  Spring  ;  Ryno 

beat  Vagabond  ;  Valentine  beat  Fly  ;  Vulcan  beat  Adelaide. 

- Third  Class.  Baronet  beat  V^ulcan  ;  Valentino  beat 

Ryno. - Fourth  Class  ;  Baronet  beat  Valentine,  and  won  the 

Cup. 

For  The  Couples. — First  Class:  .Mr  Demster  of  Skibo’s 
b  d  Marmont  bSat  .Mr  Murray  junior’s b  d  Brims  ;  Mr  .M‘K 
Ross’s  Virgin  beat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  r  b  Vaultress  ; 
the  Duke  "f  Gordon’s  r  and  w  Venom  beat  Mr.  Dempster’s  b 
and  w  b  Minna;  Magic  ran  a  bye - Second  Class:  Mar¬ 
mont  beat  Virgin;  .Magic  beat  Venom. - Third  Class: 

Magic  was  drawn  and  Marmont  won  tbe  Couples. 

The  first  course  for  the  Cup  was  between  Adelaide 
and  Rust.  Adelaide  is  a  remarkably  pretty  bitch, 
possessing  many  excellent  qualities  ;  and  we  believe 
is  own  sister  to  JMr.  Kelly’s  Quiver,  and  the  hon. 
Mr  Moreton’s  JMayhap.  She  has  a  fair  share  of  speed 
great  sloutnsss,  and  is  remarkably  close  and  neat  in 
her  running.  Rust  is  a  fine  black  doQ*  that  won  the 
Couples  at  this  meeting  lust  year :  this  course  tvas 
well  contested,  hut  won  by  Adelaide,  The  nextw^as 
very  short  and  through  turnips,  and  was  won  by 
Vulcan  who  ran  with  his  cu.stomary  fire.  Mr.  Ross’s 
famous  dog  Dart  -was  next  entered  against  a  rough 
dog  of  Mr.  Middleton’s  called  Spring,  to  whom  the 
course  which  was  short  was  awarded.  Dart  is  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  dog,  was  in  excellent  condition,  and 
decidedly  considered  a  fiivourite  for  the  Cup.  Val- 
lentine  and  Brilliant  were  next  started,  it  was  a  long 
course  hut  won  most  decisively  by  Valentine,  who 
is  a  very  fine  handsomed  dog,  possessing  great  speed. 
Brilliant  is  a  rough  hitch.  For  the  Couples  Virgin  and 
Vaultress  came  together,  they  were  slipped  at  a  hare 
in  confined  ground,  and  amongst  cover  where  no 
opportunity  was  aiforded  for  trial,  the  course  was 
given  to  Virgin.  Venom  most  decisively  beat  Minna  in 
a  fair  trial.  On  the  second  day  Vulcan  heat  Adelaide 
in  a  near  course;  and  Valentine  beat  Fly  in  a  two 
mile  course  receiving  little  or  no  assistance.  For  the 
Couples,  Venom  a  id  Magic  were  slipped  at  a  hare  in 
some  whins.  Magic  got  first  sight  and  followed 
through,  when  Venom  getting  sighted  went  up  to 
her  hare  and  kept  it  to  the  end."  The  course  was 
given  to  Magic.  On  the  last  day  Vulcan  and  Baronet 
ran  a  short  unsatisfactory  course  through  some  whins 
or  cover,  Vulcan  ran  up  to  his  hare  and  turned  it  into 
the  mouth  of  Baronet  to  whom  the  course  w’as  award¬ 
ed.  Valentine  had  again  a  long  course,  which  he 
won  against  Ryno.  Baronet  and  Valentine  were  then 
put  in  for  the  last  tie,  but  were  near  two  hours  in  the 


rain  before  a  hare  could  be  found,  which  being*  a  kit 
was  killed  instantly,  when  the  course  was  given  to 
Baronet. 

This  meeting,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  prizes,  is  libe¬ 
rally  supported,  but  the  weather  was  bad,  the  hares 
scarce,  and  some  of  the  courses  and  decisions  very 
far  from  satisfactory. 

We  understand  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don  has  challenged  Mr.  Me  Kenzie  Ross,  of  Ardie, 
to  run  his  dog  Baronet  (the  winner  of  the  Cup  at  the 
Ross-shire  meeting)  for  twenty  guineas,  and  that  his 
Grace  has  further  challenged  to  run  any  six  grey¬ 
hounds  in  that  county  ;  hut  we  have  not  heard  whether 
the  challenge  has  been  accepted. 


MALTON  COURSING  hlEETING. 

This  Meeting  took  place  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  /  tb  No¬ 
vember.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the.  sport: — 

The  Cup. — First  Class  :  Mr  Best’s  r  b  p  Urganda  beat 
Mr  Hey  wood's  r  d  Wellington;  Mr  Lowtlicr’s  bl  d  Violet 
beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  d  Truant  ;  Mr  Swann’s  bl  p  Syin- 
nieti-y  beat  IMr  Heywood’s  w  and  r  d  Mercury  ;  Mr  Swann's 
bl  d  Spartan  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  and  w  b  p  Vespa  ; 
Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  or  b  Dainty  beat  Mr  Swann’s  w  and  brin  b 
Euterpe  ;  Mr  Best’s  r  and  w  b  Treasure  beat  Mr  S.  L.  F'ox’s 
w  and  r  d  Gainbler ;  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  r  and  w  b  'I'icket  beat 
Major  Bower’s  w  and  f  d  Bcachem  ;  and  Mr  Lowther’s  dun 

b  p  Venom  beat  Major  Bower’s  f  b  p  Bouverie. - Second 

Class  :  Treasure  beat  Venom  ;  Ticket  beat  Symmetry ;  Dainty 

beat  Spartan ;  and  Urganda  beat  Violet. - Third  Class  : 

Treasure  beat  Ticket ;  and  Urganda  heat  Dainty. - Trea¬ 

sure  and  Urganda,  tlie  remaining  winners,  belonging  to  Mr 
Best,  that  gentleman  won  both  the  Cup  and  the  Sovereigns, 

The  Gold  Cup. — First  Class  :  Mr  Be.st’s  f  b  p  Mirth  beat 
Mr  Heywood’s  bl  b  Brilla  :  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  brin  b  Tulip  beat 
Major  Bower’s  f  b  Brilliant;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  w  d  Te¬ 
niers  beat  Major  Bower’s  r  b  Bride  ;  and  Mr  Swann’s  w  b  p 

Jumble  beat  Mr  Lowlber’-.  bl  d  Valentine. - Second  Class  : 

Teniers  beat  Tulip,  and  Mirth  beat  Jumble. - Deciding 

Course  :  Teniers  beat  Mirth,  and  won  the  Cup. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  all  ages, — First  Class  : 
Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  if  d  Jerry  beat  Mr  Heywood’s  w  and  r  d 
Margrave  ;  and  Mr  Lowther’s  bl  b  Vesta  beat  Mr  Best’s  bl  b 

Butterfly. - Deciding  Course  :  Vesta  beat  Jerry,  and  won 

tlie  Stakes. 

SwKEPSTAivBs  of  5  SOVS  cacli,  for  bitch  puppies. — First 
Class:  Mr  Swann’s  bl  b  Baby  beat  Mr  Lowthcr’s  bl  b  p 
Velvet  ;  and  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  b  Vestal  beat  Mr  Best’s 

bl  b  Guinare. - Deciding  Course  :  Baby  beat  Vestal,  and 

won  the  Stakes. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  dog  puppies. — First 
Class:  Mr  Best's  bl  and  w  d  Tomboy  beat  Mr  Swann’s  w  d 
Juniper  ;  and  Mr  Lovvther’s  bl  d  Vandyck  beat  Mr  S.  L. 

Fox’s  V  d  Tartar. - Deciding  Course  :  Tomboy  beat  Van- 

dyrk',  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  puppie.s, — First  Class  : 
Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  and  w  d  Veluti  beat  Mr.  Lowther’s  bl  d 
Viper  ;  and  Mr  Swann’s  r  d  Saracen  beat  Mr  B  'sl’s  r  b 

Heartsease. - Deciding  Course:  Veluti  beat  Saracen,  and 

won  the  Stakes. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  aged. — First  Class  :  Mr 
Best’s  bl  d  Bac’nelor  beat  MrS.  L.  Fox’s  w  and  r  d  Gam¬ 
bler;  and  Mr  Lowtber’s  f  d  Valiant  beat  Sir  J.  .^fhiistone’s 

rb  Imogene.- - Deciding  Course:  Valiant  beat  Bachelor, 

and  won  the  Stakes. 

SwEEPST.MvEs  of  5  SOVS  eacli.  for  all  ages. — First  Class: 
Sir  J.  J(dmstoiie’s  brin  d  p  Ligo  beat  Mr  Lowthcr’s  bl  and  w 
d  \Vhi‘ikey  ;  and  Mr  Best’s  bl  b  p  Medora  beat  Mr  Swann’s 

bl  and  w  d  j)  Javelin - Deciding  Course:  .Medora  beat 

lago,  and  won  tbe  Stakes. 

Sweepstakes  of  6  sovs  each,  for  dog  puppies. — First 
Class  ;  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  bl  d  'rramp  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s 
wd  Trident:  and  Mr  Swann’s  bl  and  w  d  Junior  beat  Mr 
Lowthcr’s  1)1  d  Viper. - Deciding  Course  :  Tramp  beat  Ju¬ 

nior,  and  wmn  the  Stakes. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  puppies. — First  Class: 
Mr  Best’s  hi  b  Bragcla  boat  Mr  Low'ther’s  dun  b  p  Venom  ; 
and  Sir  J.  Johnstone's  bl  and  w  b  Vespa  beat  Mr  Swann’s  r  d 

Sc()tt. - Deciding  Course  :  Vespa  beat  Bragela,  and  won 

the  Stakes. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovseach,  for  aged  dogs. — First  Class: 
Mr  Low'thcr’s  bl  b  Venus  beat  Mr  Heywood’s  r  d  Wellington  ; 
and  Mr  Swann’s  w  and  brin  b  Euterpe  beat  Mr  Best’s r  d 

Trajan. - Deciding  Course  :  Euterpe  beat  Venus,  and  won 

the  Stakes. 

Sw'EEPSTAKEs  of  5  SOVS  oacl),  fiT  bitcli  puppies. — First 
Class  :  Mr  Sivann’s  w  b  Jumble  beat  Mr  Lowther’s  bk  b 
Velvet ;  and  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  b  Vestal  beat  Mr  Best’s  bk 

b  Blackmaid. - Deciding  Course:  Jumble  beat  Vestal,  and 

w’on  tbe  Stakes. 
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Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  aged  dogs. —First 
Class  :  Sir  J.  Johnstone's  r  b  Iraogene  agst  Mr  Swann’s 
bl  b  p  Symmetry  (afterwards  drawn  lame)  ;  and  Mr  Best’s 

bl  b  p  Gulnare  beat  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  br  b  p  Tulip. - Stakes 

divided. 

Matches. — Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  d  Vagrant  beat  Mr  Hey 
wood’s  bl  b  p  Brisk ;  Mr  Heywood’s  f  b  Maria  beat  Mr 
Swann’s  bl  and  w  d  p  Juniper;  Mr  Heywood’s  bl  b  Briila 
beat  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  r  d  p  Tartar  ;  Mr  Best’s  bl  b  p  Rarity 
beat  Mr  Heywood's  w  and  r  d  Margrave  ;  Mr  Swann’s  bl  d  p 
Muley  beat  Mr  Best’s  bl  b  p  Titmouse  ;  Mr  Heywood’s  f  b 
Maria  beat  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  red  dog  ;  Mr  Lowthcr’s  bl  b  Venus 
beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone's  Lot ;  Mr  Swann’s  w  b  p  Jubilee  beat 
Mr  Best’s  r  b  p  Heartsease  ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bk  w  d 
Vagrant  beat  Major  Bower’s  bk  d  Blackamoor:  Major 
Bower’s  w  f  d  p  Beauchamp  agst  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  r  d  p  Tartar 
(undecided);  Mr  Heywood’s  bk  b  Briila  beat  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s 
w  r  d  Gambler  ;  Mr  Swann’s  bl  d  Spartan  beat  Sir  J.  John¬ 
stone’s  bl  d  Truant ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  w  d  p  Trident  beat 
Major  Bower’s  f  b  p  Bouverie  ;  and  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bk  w 
d  p  Lot  beat  Mr  Heywood’s  f  b  Maria. 

This  society  was  established  in  the  year  1781,  and 
therefore  may  very  justly  be  considered  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  kingdom,  as  certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished.  It  stands  in  the  North  amongst 
coursers  in  the  same  relative  position  as  Doncaster 
does  amongst  racers. 

From  the  year  1787  to  1797,  the  highest  prize  con¬ 
tended  for  at  this  meeting  was  silver  couples,  which 
we  find  from  its  records,  were  won  on  no  less  than 
four  occasions  by  Mr.  Hill’s  Beauty,  a  bitch  that 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Scarborough,  but  we  are 
unacquainted  with  her  pedigree.  In  1797,  a  cup 
was  substituted  for  the  couples,  which,  in  February 
of  that  year,  was  won  by  Mr.  Plume’s  Sultan,  who, 
in  the  preceding  year,  had  won  the  couples  at  the 
same  meeting.  About  this  period  Mr.  Webb  appears 
to  have  been  a  pi  incipal  winner,  for  his  Fanny  won 
the  cup  in  1798,  his  Fortune  in  February,  and  again 
in  November,  1799,  and  bis  Gipsey  in  November, 
1804  J  but  there  is  no  public  record,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  how  any  of  these  were  bred.  But  the  dog 
which  in  the  estimation  of  coursers  has  stood  pre-emi¬ 
nent,  Snowball,  the  property  of  Major  Topham,  made 
his  appearance  at  this  meeting  in  Nov.  1798,  and 
won  the  cup,  which  he  again  did  in  Feb.  1800,  in 
addition  to  a  variety  of  other  prizes.  He  was  bred 
by  Col.  Thornton,  and  by  Claret  out  of  Phyllis.  Few 
men  were  more  successful  than  Major  Topham,  many 
were  the  cups  and  plates  he  carried  away  from  hence. 
His  Fox,  bred  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  won  it  in  November, 
1801;  Young  Snowball  (by  Snowball,  out  of  Fly), 
in  Feb.  1802  ;  his  brother  Suwarrow,  in  Nov.  1802  ; 
another  brother.  Snowdrop,  in  Feb.  1805,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  Mr.  Best’s,  in  Feb.  and  Nov.  1808,  and 
Feb.  1809  ;  and  Fly  (by  Snowdrop,  out  of  Charcoal), 
in  Feb.  1810.  Mr.  Best  seems  at  this  period  to  have 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Major  Topham,  and  to  have 
mainly  taken  up  this  blood,  which  still  continues  in 
his  kennel,  and  to  show  its  superiority  over  all  others. 
He  bred  from  Snowdrop ;  and  in  1813  won  the  cup 
with  Queen  (by  Snowdrop,  out  of  Mr.  Slingsby’s 
Queen)  ;  again  in  1814,  with  Maiden  (by  the  Hol- 
derness  dog,  out  of  his  Miss)  ;  in  1815,  with  the 
same  bitch,  sharing  it  with  her  sister  Rose  and  an¬ 
other  dog  of  Mr.  Best’s  named  Speed  ;  again,  in 
Feb.  1816,  with  Venus  (by  a  son  of  Snowdrop,  out 
of  Sir  T.  Slingsby’s  Old  Serpent) ;  in  Nov.  1817, 
with  his  Jasper  (by  a  son  of  Snowdrop,  out  of 
Queen)  ;  in  Nov. 1821,  and  Feb.  1824,  withStreamer 
(by  Sir  Charles  Kent’s  Stretcher,  out  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
Flush)  ;  in  Nov.  1822,  with  Vanity  (by  Jasper  out 
of  Martin )  ;  in  Nov.  1828,  with  Modish  (by  Streamer 
out  of  Clara)  ;  in  Nov.  1830,  with  three  of  his  dogs, 
viz.  Tibby  (by  Turk  out  of  Marcia),  Martin  (by 
Streamer  out  of  Myrtle),  and  Monarch  (by  Streamer 
out  of  Muslin);  in  Nov.  1831,  and  Feb.  1832,  with 
Gabrielle  (by  Streamer  out  of  Gratitude;;  and  at 


the  same  meeting  for  the  gold  cup,  with  Butterfly 
(by  Balloon  out  of  Brocard).  And  we  have  now  to 
congratulate  that  gentleman  on  his  still  maintaining 
his  high  station,  for  on  referring  to  the  list  we  find  that 
at  this  meeting  he  won  both  the  cup  and  sovereigns 
with  Treasure  (by  Monarch  out  of  Tibby),  and  Ur- 
ganda  (by  Grasper  out  of  Una).  He  ran  second  for 
the  gold  cup  with  Mirth  (by  Galloway  out  of  Mar¬ 
tin)  ;  won  a  puppy  stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  for  dog 
puppies,  with  Tomboy  (by  Balloon  out  of  Tibby)  ;  an 
aged  stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  Medora  (by  Grasper 
out  of  Margery);  and  divided  a  similar  stake  with 
Gulnare  (by  Galloway  out  of  Gabrielle) — showing  a 
success  in  the  winning  of  cups  at  one  meeting  we 
believe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  coursing.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that  Mr.  Best  has  won 
a  similar  proportion  of  other  prizes,  and  has  been  a 
successful  runner  at  the  Louth  meeting ;  but  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  matter  further 
at  present.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  pedigrees  of  the  other  winners  at  this  meeting. 
The  gold  cup  was  won  by  Sir  John  Johnstone’s  Te¬ 
niers  (by  Balloon  out  of  Trinket)  ;  Mr.  Lowther’s 
Vesta  was  by  Phantom  out  of  Old  Vesta;  Mr. 
Swann’s  Baby  (by  Jupiter  out  of  sister  to  Swift)  ; 
Sir  John  Johnstone’s  V^eluti  (by  Balloon  out  of 
Violet;  Mr.  Lowther’s  Valiant  (by  Phantom  out  of 
Vesta)  ;  Mr.  S.  L.  Fox’s  Tramp  (by  Balloon  out  of 
Tibby);  Sir  John  Johnstone’s  Vespa  (by  Balloon 
out  of  Violet)  ;  Mr.  Swann’s  Euterpe  (by  Miller  out 
of  sister  to  Swift) ;  and  Jumble  (by  Jupiter  out  of 
Endor).  All  these  gentlemen  very  properly  stand 
high  for  the  excellence  of  their  kennels,  and  appear 
often  as  winners  at  this  meeting,  and  we  hope  on  a 
future  occasion,  when  our  limits  will  allow,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  performances  of  their  greyhounds, 
and  how  they  were  bred. 

The  hares  were  plentiful  and  stout,  and  the  crop¬ 
ping  of  the  ground  having  this  year  been  unusually 
favourable  for  the  sport,  the  courses  were  the  best 
and  most  severe  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
coursers  present. 


ROCKLEY  COURSING  MEETING. 

Nov.  7  and  8. 

The  Cup. — First  Class  :  Mr  Spearing’s  bk  b  Swallow  beat 
Mr  Large’s  bk  d  Match  ;  Mr  Popham’s  hi  b  Princess  beat  Mr 
D.  Canning’s  bk  d  Dart ;  Mr  Brown’s  (Upham)  y  d  Bang-up 
beat  Mr  C.  Canning’s  y  b  Cat  ;  Mr  Wentworth’s  bk  w  d  Wor¬ 
thy  beat  Mr  Witt’s  y  d  Beda  ;  Mr  Waldron’s  y  d  Brandy  beat 
Mr  Brown’s  (Chiseldon)  y  d  Briton  ;  Mr  Gould’s  f  d  Granby 
beat  Mr  T.  Canning’s  br  b  Clift ;  Mr  Church’s  bk  w  d  Copper- 
bottom  beat  Mr  F.  Neate’s  bk  b  Notable,  Mr  Chowle’s  bk  d 
Crib  beat  Mr  Hiscock’s  w  d  Hector  ;  Mr  Brown’s  (Ufcot)  f  d 
Dun  beat  Mr  Church’s  y  b  Can’t-go  ;  Mr  Brown’s  (Avebury) 
bk  d  Brittle  beat  Mr  Brind’s  y  d  Bounce  ;  Mr  R.  Church’s  bk 
d  Cartridge  beat  Mr  W.  Brown’s  br  d  Brisk  ;  Mr  Russell’s  br 
and  w  b  Rattle  beat  Mr  Vaiscy’s  b  d  Voluten  ;  Mr  Butler’s 
bk  b  Blossom  beat  Mr  Neate’s  bk  b  Niobe  ;  Mr  Osmond’s  br 
b  Olive  beat  Mr  Day’s  r  b  Dart ;  Mr  W.  Canning’s  f  b  Care¬ 
less  beat  Mr  Kerman’s  br  b  Fly  ;  Mr  William’s  d  Warrior 

beat  Mr  Hayward’s  d  Hannibal. - Second  Class  :  Swallow 

beat  Princess;  Bang-up  beat  Worthy  ;  Cartridge  beat  Rattle  ; 
Granby  beat  Brandy ;  Copper-bottom  beat  Crib  ;  Brittle  beat 

Dun  ;  Blossom  beat  Olive  ;  Careless  beat  Warrior. - Third 

Class  ;  Bang-up  beat  Swallow  ;  Granby  beat  Copper-bottom  ; 
Cartridge  beat  Brittle  ;  and  Careless  beat  Blossom. — Fourth 
Class :  "Granby  beat  Bang-up  ;  and  Cartridge  beat  Careless. 

- Deciding  Course  :  Granby  beat  Cartridge,  and  won  the 

Cup. 

EVERLEIGH  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  commenced  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  6th,  after  three  days’  capital  sport,  as  follows : — 

The  Cup  and  Sovereigns. — First  Class  :  MrWyndham’s 
bk  d  Wanderer  beat  Mr  Etwall’s  w  b  Eyeshot;  Mr  Harries’s 
bkd  Hottentot  beat  Mr  Heatbcote’s  w  b  Helen  ;  Mr  Aggs’s 
y  b  Alecto  beat  Mr  Morant’s  r  d  Musket ;  Mr  Delme's  r  d 
Merlin  beat  Mr  Biggs’s  bk  and  w  d  Boniface  ;  Mr.  Well’s  bk 
d  Pioneer  beat  Mr  Moreton’s  r  and  w  b  Mitre  ;  and  Mr  Har¬ 
ries’s  r  b  Hurricane  beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  bk  b  Hyssop.— 
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Second  Class  ;  Alecto  beat  Pioneer;  Merlin  beat  Hottentot ; 

and  Wanderer  beat  Hurricane. - Third  Class  :  Alecto  beat 

Wanderer ;  and  Merlin  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course  :  Alec¬ 

to  beat  Merlin,  and  won  the  Cup,  Merlin  the  Sovereigns. 

Thk  Evbbleigh  Puppy  Stakes.  —  First  Class:  Mr 
Wells’s  r  d  Plenipo  ran  a  bye  ;  Mr  Moreton’s  brin  d  Marshall 
beat  Mr  Harries’s  r  b  Harmony  ;  Mr  Heathcote’s  bk  and  w  d 
Honest  John  beat  Mr  Morant’sr  and  w  b  Marchioness  ;  Mr 
Biggs’s  f  d  Buff  beat  Mr  Etwall’s  brin  d  Estafette  ;  and  Mr 

Wyndham’s  bk  b  Waltz  ran  a  bye. - Second  Class :  Buff 

beat  Waltz  ;  Honest  John  beat  Marshall  ;  and  Plenipo  ran 

a  bye. - Third  Class  :  Plenipo  beat  Buff;  and  Honest  John 

ran’abye. - Plenipo  won  the  Stakes,  Honest  John  being 

drawn  lame. 

The  Everleigh  All-age  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr 
Delme’s  brin  b  Dormouse  beat  Mr  lleathcote’s  bk  b  Hanna  ; 
Mr  Wells’s  f  d  Pilot  beat  Mr  Biggs’s  bk  d  Brutus  ;  Mr  Har¬ 
ries  brin  b  History  beat  Mr  Etwall’s  bk  and  w  b  Everley; 
and  Mr  Heathcote’s  r  d  Hearty  beat  Mr  Moreton’s  f  d  Marau¬ 
der. - Second  Class:  Pilot  ran  a  bye  (Dormouse  drawn 

lame)  ;  and  History  beat  Hearty. - Deciding  Course  :  Pilot 

beat  History,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Wiltshire  Puppy  Stakes — First  Class  :  Mr  Wells's 
bk  b  Jewell  beat  Mr  Delme’s  f  and  w  d  Delicate  ;  and  Mr 
Morant's  brin  b  Magazine  beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  bk  b  Harpy. 

- Deciding  Course  :  Magazine  beat  Jewell,  and  won  the 

Stakes. 

The  Sidbury  Hill  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Etwall’s 
brin  d  Equinox  beat  Mr  Aggs’s  r  d  Apollo  ;  Mr  Harries’s  r  b 
Handmaid  beat  Mr  Biggs’s  w  b  Belinda;  Mr  Wells’s  hi  and 
w  b  Jeannette  beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  w  d  Hec  ;  and  Mr  Wynd¬ 
ham’s  hi  b  Worralia  beat  Mr  Delme’s  bk  b  Darling. - Second 

Class  :  Equinox  beat  Worralia  ;  and  Jeannette  beat  Hand¬ 
maid. - Deciding  Course  :  Jeannette  beat  Equinox,  and  won 

the  Stakes. 

The  Dyke  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Aggs’s  r  d  Apollo 
beat  Mr  Wells’s  r  d  Prude  ;  and  Mr  Etwall’s  bland  w  d  Em¬ 
bryo  beat  Mr  Moreton’s  f  d  Marauder. - Deciding  Course: 

Apollo  beat  Embryo,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Scrub  Stakes. — First  Class  :  ftir  Morant’s  r  d  Mus¬ 
ket  beat  Mr  Etwall’s  w  b  Eyeshot ;  and  Mr  Moreton’s  r  and 

w  b  Mitre  beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  w  b  Helen. - Deciding 

Course:  Musket  beat  Mitre,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Tidworth  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Wells’s  bk  b 
Ju  beat  Mr  Delme’s  f  and  w  b  Delicate  ;  and  Mr  Heathcote's 

bk  b  Hyssop  beat  Mr  Morant’s  r  d  Mockbird. - Deciding 

Course  :  Ju  beat  Hyssop,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Match. — Mr  Wells’s  bk  b  Jessica  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s 
brin  d  Cassius. 

Pedigrees. — Eyeshot  by  Eurus,  out  of  Evileye ;  Helen  by 
Hermitage,  out  of  Heiress;  Hottentot  by  Davenport’s  Dot- 
tril,  out  of  Clarke’s  bitch :  Alecto  by  Brown’s  Bradley,  out 
of  Baylis’s  Betsey  ;  Musket  by  Sandal,  out  of  Mouse  ;  Mer¬ 
lin  by  Sandal,  out  of  Mouse  ;  Pioneer  by  Brown’s  Bradley, 
out  of  Pussey  ;  Mitre  by  Eurus,  out  of  Empty  ;  Hyssop  by 
Briton,  out  of  Matchless  ;  Hurricane  byTavernor’s  dog,  out 
of  a  Coventry  bitch;  Plenipo  by  Astley’s  Anticipation,  out  of 
sister  to  Amelia  ;  Harmony  by  Burgess’s  dog,  out  of  a  coun¬ 
try  bitch  ;  Marshall  by  Eurus,  out  of  Empty;  Honest  John 
by  Hermitage,  out  of  Heiress  ;  Marchionessby  Pollen’s  Pluto, 
out  of  Miss  ;  Estaphet  by  Eurus,  out  of  Empty;  Jewel  by 
Ned,  out  of  Whitelocks  ;  Delicate  by  Biggs’s  Beverley,  out  of 
a  farmer’s  bitch  ;  Handmaid  by  Davenport’s  Dottril,  out  of 
Bate’s  Phoebe  ;  Jeannette,  sister  to  Noll ;  Darling,  bred  by 
Mr  Gooch  of  Suffolk. 

Alecto  was  purchased  with  his  chance  for  the  Cup  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  by  the  Hon.  Mr 
Moreton. 

We  should  like  to  say  something  on  this  Meeting 
which  has  been  established  only  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  bids  hiir  to  rival  the  oldest  in  renown ; 
but  we  find  we  are  driven  into  a  corner  from  the  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  coursing  intelligence  before  us.  We 
however  shall  recur  to  it  on  some  future  day,  begging 
in  the  mean  time,  in  point  of  information,  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  friends  wdio  are  Members  of  the  Society. 


EAST  ILSLEY  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  took  place  on  the  12th  and  13th  November. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  running  *. — 

The  Cup  and  Goblet. — First  Class  :  Mr  Elmore’s  r  b  El¬ 
fin  beat  Mr  Patient’s  bk  b  Penelope  ;  Mr  Leigh’s  y  and  w  b 
Lilia  beat  MrSouihby’s  bk  b  Shoveller;  Mr  Seymour’s  r  b 
Gipsy  beat  Mr  Anderson’s  r  b  Ata'anta  ;  Mr  Williams’s  (of 
Ilsley)  bl  w  b  Wanton  beat  Mr  Webb’s  r  d  Water  Flat  ;  Mr 
Arrundell’s  bk  d  Pelter  beat  Mr  Rice’s  r  d  Racer  ;  Mr  Web¬ 
ber’s  bk  d  Wild  Duck  beat  Mr  Bennett’s  brin  d  Barefoot ;  Mr 
Williams’s  (of  Denchworth)  f  b  Bess  beat  Mr  Pearman’s  bk  d 
Patch  ;  and  Mr  Tarrant’s  f  b  Trefolia  beat  Mr  Linton’s  f  b 

Lady  of  the  Lake. - Second  Class  :  Elfin  beat  Lilia  ;  Wild 

Duck  beat  Pelter  ;  Gipsy  beat  Wanton  ;  and  Bess  beat  Trefo¬ 
lia. - Third  Class;  Elfin  beat  Wild  Duck;  and  Gipsy  begt 


Bess. - Deciding  Course :  Gipsy  beat  Elfin,  and  won  the 

Cup,  Elfin  the  Goblet. 

The  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class :  Mr  Seymour’s  w  b 
Seedling  beat  Mr  Linton’s  y  b  Lustre  ;  and  Mr  Elmore’s  brin 

b  Ellen  beat  Mr  Leigh’s  brin  d  Lara. - Mr  Elmore  and  Mr 

Seymour  divided  the  Stakes,  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
gentleman’s  bitch  being  unsighted. 

The  Second  Class  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  An¬ 
derson’s  brin  d  Acid  beat  Mr  Leigh’s  w  d  Lily  ;  and  Mr 

Webb’s  bk  b  Witch  beat  Mr  Rice’s  r  d  Rufus. - Deciding 

Course:  Witch  beat  Acid,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Sweepstakes  of  1  sov  each. — First  Class:  Mr  Elmore’s 
bk  d  Peeper  beat  Mr  Helvett’s  y  d  Weeper;  and  Mr  Linton’s 

y  b  Leaper  beat  Mr  Tarrant’s  y  b  Creeper. - Deciding 

Course  :  Peeper  beat  Leaper,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Matches. — Mr  Anderson’s  bk  d  Acorn  beat  Mr  Williams’s 
(of  Ilsley)  y  b  Whisk  ;  Mr  Williams’s  (of  Ilsley)  brin  d  Will 
Watch  beat  Mr  Rice’s  f  d  Barefoot;  Mr  Foster’s  bl  b  Skip 
beat  Mr  Leigh’s  r  w  d  Sandel ;  Mr  Anderson’s  r  d  A  polio  beat 
Mr  Williams’s  (of  Ilsley)  f  d  Waxlight  ;  Mr  Rice’s  bk  w  b 
Risk  beat  Mr  Southby’s  y  b  Shindy  ;  Mr  Seymour’s  r  b  Coun¬ 
tess  beat  Mr  Leigh’s  w  d  Lily  ;  Mr  Williams’s  (of  Ilsley)  brin 
b  Winifred  beat  Mr  Rice’s  lil  b  Ringlet;  and  Mr  Rice’s  dun 
b  Rum-un  beat  Mr  Williams’s  bl  b  Wireworm.  . 


NORTH  MEOLS  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  commenced  on  the  11th  of  November,  and 
terminated  on  the  following  day,  as  under  : — 

The  Cup  and  Sovereigns. — FirstClass:  Lord  Molyneux’s 
f  d  Magistrate  beat  Hon.  H.  Stanley’s  bk  d  Soothsayer  ;  Mr 
Nicholson’s  bl  and  w  b  Now-or-Never  beat  Mr  E.  Pedder’s 
bk  d  Phantom  :  Mr  Thompson’s  bk  and  w  b  ’fhetis  beat  Mr 
E.  G.  Hornby’s  bk  and  w  b  Handkerchief  ;  Mr  S.  Horrocks’s 
brin  b  Harriet  beat  Lord  Molyneux’s  r  b  Maud  ;  Mr  H.  Horn¬ 
by’s  bk  d  Hobby  beat  Mr  E.  G.  Hornby’s  bk  and  w  b  Hen¬ 
bane  ;  and  Mr  T.  Alison’s  f  d  Adam  beat  Mr  S.  Horrocks’s  f 
d  Hohenlohe. - Second  Class:  Now-or-Never  beat  Magis¬ 
trate;  Thetis  beat  Harriet ;  and  Hobby  beat  Adam. - Third 

Class:  Thetis  beat  Now-or-Never  ;  and  Hobby  ran  a  bye. 

- Deciding  Course:  Hobby  beat  Thetis,  and  won  the  Cup, 

Thetis  the  Sovereigns. 

The  Bold  Stakes. — First  Class  ;  Lord  Molyneux’s  brin  d 
Minister  beat  Mr  T.  Alison’s  bk  d  Agamemnon;  Hon.  H. 
Stanley’s  bk  d  Sinbad  beat  Mr  Thompson’s  bk  d  Tory  :  and  Mr 
E.  G.  Hornby’s  brin  and  w  d  Haemus  beat  Mr  H.  Hornby’s 

brin  d  Hermon. - Second  Class  :  Minister  beat  Sinbad  ;  and 

Haemus  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course  :  Haemus  beat  Minis¬ 

ter,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Fleetwood  Stakes. — First  Class:  Hon.  H.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  bk  b  Syncope  beat  Mr  Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  b  Nimble  ; 
Mr  Unsworth’s  f  b  U  beat  Mr  Thompson’s  bl  and  w  bToy  ; 
Mr  E.  Pedder’s  bk  and  w  b  Pastime  beat  Mr  Horrock’s  bk  and 
w  b  Needless:  and  Mr  E.  G.  Hornby’s  bk  and  w  b  Handmaid 
beat  Lord  Molyneux’s  bk  b  Majesty. - Second  Class  :  Syn¬ 
cope  beat  U  ;  and  Pastime  beat  Handmaid. - Deciding 

Course  :  Pastime  beat  Syncope,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Southport  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  E.  G.  Horn¬ 
by’s  bk  d  Hugo  beat  Mr  S.  Horrocks’s  bk  and  w  d  Harry  the 
Third  ;  and  ^Ir  T.  AlLson’s  bk  and  w  b  Augusta  beat  Mr  H. 
Hornby’s bkd  Hamlet. - Deciding  Course  :  Hugo  beat  Au¬ 

gusta,  and  IV  on  the  Stakes. 

The  ClArkt  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Hon.  H.  Stanley’s  bk 
d  Sultan  beat  Mr  Unsworth’s  bk  b  Urgent ;  and  Mr  T.  Ali¬ 
son’s  brin  d  Adjutant  beat  Mr  Nicholson’s  rand  wd  Noel. - 

Deciding  Course  :  Adjutant  beat  Saltan,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Port  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Unsworth’s  bk  and 
w  d  Unicorn  beat  Lord  Molyneux’s  bk  d  Monarch  t  and  Hon. 

H.  Stanley’s  bk  b  Salute  beat  Mr  H.  Hornby’s  bl  b  Hap. - 

Deciding  Course  :  Unicorn  beat  Salute,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  North  Meols  Stakes. — First  Class:  Lord  Moly¬ 
neux’s  f  (1  Magistrate  beat  Mr  Nichofion’s  r  and  w  d  Noel ; 
and  Mr  E.  G.  Hornby’s  bk  and  w  b  Handkerchief  beat  Mr  T. 
Alison’s  bk  and  w  b  Augusta. - Deciding  Course:  Magis¬ 

trate  beat  Handkerchief,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Ditch-in  Stakes. — FirstClass:  Mr  T.  Alison’s  bk 
d  Agamemnon  beat  Hon.  H.  Stanley’s  bk  d  Sinbad;  and  Mr 
Unsworth’s  f  b  U  beat  Mr  Hornby’s  brin  d  Hermon. - De¬ 

ciding  Course:  U  beat  Agamemnon,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Church-Town  Stakes. — First  Class;  Mr  T.  Ali¬ 
son’s  brin  d  Adjutant  beat  Mr  E.  G.  Hornby’s  bl  d  Hugo  ;  and 
Mr  Unsworth’s  bk  b  Urgent  beat  Hon.  E.  Stanley’s  bk  d  Sul¬ 
tan. - Deciding  Course  :  Adjutant  beat  Urgent,  and  won 

the  Stakes. 

The  Crossens  Stakes. — First  Class:  Hon.  H.  Stanley’s 
bk  b  Salute  beat  Mr  Nicholson’s  bk  and  w  b  Nimble  ;  and  Mr 
Unsworth’s  bkand  w  d  Unicorn  beat  Mr  E.  G.  Hornby’s  bk 
and  w  b  Handmaid.' - -Deciding  Course:  Unicorn  beat  Sa¬ 

lute,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Banks  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  E.  G.  Hornby’s  bk 
and  w  b  Henbane  beat  31r  H.  Hornby’s  bl  d  Hawk  ;  and  Mr 

T.  Alison’s  f  d  Adam  beat  Hon.  H.  Stanley’s  w  b  Sharp. - 

Deciding  Course  :  Adam  beat  Henbane,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Match. — Hon.  H.  Stanley’s  w  b  Sharp  beat  Lord  MoIy» 
neux’s  r  b  Melanie. 
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CHATSWORTH  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  and  13th  Nov,, 
was  well  attended;  the  sport  was  good,  and  the  weather  fa¬ 
vourable.  Sixty  hai  es  were  killed  in  the  two  days.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  of  the  sport : — 

The  Manchester  Cup,  value  68  sovs,  by  subscriptions  of 
90s.  each  ;  and  a  Goblet,  value  4  sovs  (with  5  sovs  added  by 
the  winner  of  the  Cup),  to  be  given  to  the  second  dog. — First 
Class  :  Mr  Chew’s  bk  and  w  b  Music  beat  Mr  Bailey’s  bk  and 
w  d  Champion  ;  Mr  Norris’s  Hamlet  beat  Mr  Owen’s  Preston 
Joe  ;  Mr  Kaye’s  bk  b  Miss  Robinson  beat  Mr  Chew’s  bk  d 
Warrior  ;  Mr  Kaye’s  bl  d  Doctor  beat  Mr  King’s  bl  b  Cama- 
rine  ;  Mr  King’s  bk  d  Norfolk  beat  Mr  M'Intyre’s  f  d  Jupiter  ; 
Mr  Moss’s  r  and  w  d  Hector  beat  Mr  Foulkes’s  bk  d  Beppo  ; 
Mr  Bailey’s  bkd  Dangerous  beat  Mr  Moss’sbk  and  w  d  Duke  ; 
and  Mr  Battle’s  bl  d  Venture  beat  Mr  Foulkes’s  r  d  Rowton. 

- Second  Class:  Hamlet  beat  Music  ;  Miss  Robinson  beat 

Venture  ;  Hector  beat  Dangerous  ;  and  Norfolk  beat  Doctor. 

- Third  Class  ;  Miss  Robinson  beat  Hamlet ;  and  Norfolk 

beat  Hector. - Deciding  Course:  Miss  Robinson  beat  Nor¬ 

folk,  and  won  the  Cup  ;  and  Norfolk  the  Goblet. 

The  Devonshire  Cup,  value  16  sovs,  for  puppies,  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  2  sovs  each  ;  the  winner  to  give  the  owner  of  the 
second  dog  2  sovs. — First  Class :  Mr  Hartley’s  bk  d  Snap  beat 
Mr  Ogden’s  r  d  Doctor ;  Mr  Chew’s  Young  Music  beat  Mr 
Kaye’s  r  b  Fly  ;  Mr  King’s  r  and  w  d  Diamond  beat  Mr  Wat- 
kin’s  bk  and  w  d  Young  Topper  ;  and  Mr  Foulkes’s  Fairy  beat 

Mr  Beattie’s  bk  b  Vesta. - Second  Class:  Young  Music 

beat  Snap;  and  Diamond  beat  Fairy. - Deciding  Course; 

Young  Music  beat  Diamond,  and  won  the  Cup. 

’Fhe  Chatsworth  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each,  for  all-aged 
dogs ;  the  winner  to  give  th»  owner  of  the  second  dog  4  sovs. 
— First  Class:  Mr  Bailey’s  Champion  beat  Mr  Foulkes’s 
Rowton;  Mr  Moss’s  Duke  beat  Mr  Foulkes’s  Fairy;  Mr 
Owen’s  Preston  Joe  beat  Mr  Kaye’s  Fly;  and  Mr  King’s  Nor- 

folk  beat  Mr  Beattie’s  Vesta. - Second  Class:  Champion 

beat  Duke;  and  Preston  Joe  beat  Norfolk. - Deciding 

Course  :  Preston  Joe  beat  Champion,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Burlington  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each,  for  all-aged 
dogs  ;  the  winer  to  give  the  owner  of  the  second  dog  4  sovs. — 
First  Class :  Mr  Chew’s  bk  and  w  b  .Music  beat  .Mr  Kaye’s 
Fly;  Mr  Norris’s  Hamlet  beat  Mr  M'Intyre’s  Jupiter;  Mr 
Chew’s  Warrior  beat  Mr  King’s  Camarine* ;  and  Spring  beat 

Coronade, - Second  Class  :  Music  beat  Hamlet;  and  Spring 

beat  Warrior. - Deciding  Course  :  Music  beat  Spring,  and 

wmn  the  Stakes. 

The  Derbyshire  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each,  for  puppies. — 
First  Class:  Mr  King’s  r  and  w  d  Diamond  beat  Philo  ;  Mr 
Hartley’s  bl  d  Snap  beat  Leade  ;  Mr  Foulkes’s  f  b  Fairy  beat 
Topper  ;  and  Mr  Ogden’s  r  d  Doctor  beat  Stamford. - Se¬ 
cond  Class  :  Diamond  beat  Snap  ;  and  Doctor  beat  Fairy. - 

Deciding  Course  :  Diamond  beat  Doctor,  ana  won  the  Stakes. 

Matches. — Mr  M'lntyre’s  Jupiter  beat  Mr  Foulkes’s  bk  d 
Beppo  ;  and  Mr  Chew’s  bk  d  Warrior  beat  Mr  Norris’s 
Hamlet. 


COCKNEY  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Club  held  their  first  meeting  for  the  season  on  the  first 
day  at  Netherhaven,  VV’ilts  ;  on  the  second  at  Enford  Downs  ; 
and  on  the  third  at  Netherhaven.  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  ot  the  sport: — 

The  Puppy  Cup. — First  Class:  Mr  Anderson’s  bk  d  Ajax 
beat  Mr  Rice’s  pied  d  Racer  ;  Mr  Seymour’s  pied  b  Risk  beat 
Mr  Anderson’s  f  d  Ago;  Mr  Patient's  bk  b  Posey  beat  Mr 
Bailey’s  r  b  Bantem  ;  Mr  Chitty’s  bl  b  Carmarine  beat  Mr 
Elmore’s  bl  b  Eel;  Mr  NichoH’swd  Noble  beat  .Mr.  Chitty’s 
f  b  Countess  ;  Mr  Rice’s  r  d  Rufus  beat  Mr  Bailey’s  bk  b 
Barnacle  ;  Mr  Elmore’s  pied  b  Esther  beat  Mr  Seymour’s  f 
b  Glory  ;  and  Mr  Nicholl’s  r  d  (Mr  Chitty’s)  Nestor  beat  Mr 

Patient’s  f  d  Pilot. - Second  Class  :  Ajax  beat  Risk  ;  Car- 

marine  beat  Posey  ;  Rufus  beat  Noble;  and  Nestor  beat  Es¬ 
ther. - 'rhird  Class:  Ajax  beat  Carmarine;  and  Nestor  beat 

Rufus. - Decldinsr  Course:  Nestor  beat  Ajax,  and  won  the 

Cup  ;  Ajax  the  Goblet. 

'Fhe  Netherhaven  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  Patient’s 
pied  d  Plenipo  beat  Mr  Rice’s  w  b  Rose;  and  Mr  Bailey’s 

r  b  Bittern  beat  Mr  Elmore’s  pied  b  Eliza. - Deciding 

Course  :  Bittern  beat  Plenipo,  and  won  the  stakes. 

The  Jenner  Stakes, — First  Class:  Mr  Bailey’s  bk  d 
Blackbird  beat  Mr  Patient’s  pied  b  Prime ;  Mr  Elmore’s  bk  d 
Eagle  beat  Mr  Chitty's  f  d  Captain  ;  Mr  Anderson’s  br  d 
Acid  beat  Mr  Rice’s  w  b  Rarity  :  and  Mr  Elmore’s  br  b  Ellen 

beat  Mr  Nicholl’s  bib  Needle. - Second  Class:  Eagle  beat 

Blackbird  ;  and  Ellen  beat  Acid, - Deciding  Course  :  Ellen 

beat  Eagle,  and  won  the  stakes. 

The  Down  Stakes. — First  Class :  Mr  Elmore’s  bl  b 
Eaglet  beat  Mr  Chitty’s  r  b  Cobweb  ;  and  Mr  Rice’s  pied  d 

Racer  beat  Mr  Bailey’s  b  b  Barnacle. - Deciding  Course : 

Racer  beat  Eaglet,  and  won  the  stakes. 

The  Bennett  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  Bailey’s  r  b 
Bittern  beat  Mr  Nicholl'sbl  b  Needle  ;  and  Mr  Chitty’s  r  b 

Countess  beat  Mr  Patient’s  f  d  Pilot. - Deciding  Course  : 

Bittern  beat  Countess,  and  won  the  stakes. 


The  Enford  Stakes.— -First  Class:  Mr  Nicholl’s  bk  b 
Nimble  beat  Mr  Elmore’s  br  d  York  ;  Mr  Anderson’s  br  d 
Abel  beat  Mr  Rice’s  w  b  Rose  ;  Mr  Patient’s  pied  b  Prime 
beat  Mr  Bailey’s  r  b  Bantem  ;  and  Mr  Bailey’s  bk  b  Barnacle 

beat  Mr  Chitty’s  r  d  Captain. - Second  Class  :  Nimble  beat 

Abel :  and  Barnacle  beat  Prime. - Deciding  Course  :  Nim¬ 

ble  beat  Barnacle,  and  won  the  stakes. 

The  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class :  Mr  Patient’s  bk  b 
Posey  beat  Mr  Chitty’s  r  d  Captain  ;  and  Mr  Elmore’s  br  d 

York  beat  Mr  Rice's  pied  b  Risk. - Deciding  Course: 

York  beat  Posey,  and  won  the  stakes. 

'Fhe  All-Aged  St-Akes. — First  Class:  Mr  Elmore’s  pied 
b  Echo  beat  Mr  Rice’s  f  b  Glory  ;  and  Mr  Chitty’s  r  b 

Countess  beat  Mr  Patient’s  w  d  Pastime. - Deciding 

Course  :  Echo  beat  Countess,  and  won  the  stakes. 

'Fhe  Ancient  Stakes, — First  Class:  Mr  Elmore’s  bl  b 
Doncaster  beat  Mr  Anderson’s  br  d  Acorn;  and  Mr  Patient’s 

f  d  Pilot  beat  Mr  Bland’s  d  b  Smut. - Deciding  Course  ; 

Doncaster  beat  Pilot,  and  won  the  stakes. 

Match. — Mr  Bailey's  bk  d  Blackbird  beat  Mr  Patient’s 
pied  b  Prime. 

ASHDOWN  PARK  COURSING  MEETING. 

Fiest  Day,  Nov.  18th. 

For  the  Cup, — Mr  Wells’s  f  d  Pilot  beat  Mr  E.  Cripps’s 
bl  d  Exeter,  (short  but  decisive)  ;  Mr  Pettat’s  bk  d  Pounce 
beat  Mr  Cripps’s  w  b  Crystal,  (a  good  course,  both  ran 
false);  Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  bkd  Falcon  beat  Mr 
Browne’s  r  b  Blemish  (a  fair  course,  but  won  cleverly)  ;  Mr 
Etwall’s  w'  and  b  d  Equinox  beat  Mr  Morant’s  b  d  Minstrel, 
(a  fair  course,  hut  vvon  cleverly)  ;  Mr  Goodlake’s  b  d  Glen- 
lyon  beat  Mr  Goddard’s  f  d  Gnostic,  (very  cleverly  won  ;  a 
short  course)  ;  'Fhe  Hon  T.Ir  Moreton’s  f  d  Marauder  beat  Col 
Newport  Charlett’s  r  b  No  No,  (two  hares,  won  by  a  toss)  ; 
Mr  Shard's  b  and  w  b  Shoestrings  beat  Mr  Herries’s  y  and 
w  b  Handmaid,  (a  good  course,  but  near  thing)  .  Mr  Wells's 
b  and  w  b  Jannette'  beat  Mr  E.  Cripps’s  b  b  Eyedrop,  (a.  good 
course,  won  by  stoutness). 

The  Derby  Stakes. — Three  Sovveigns  each,  for  Dog 
Puppies. — Mr  Goodlake’s  bk  and  w  d  'Fhe  Glama  beat  Mr 
Morant’s  r  and  w  d  Muskett  (hollow,  a  good  course)  ;  Mr  H. 
Fleetwood’s  bk  d  Fearless  beat  Mr  E.  Cripps’s  bk  d  .ffineas, 
(a  long  course,  hollow)  ;  Mr  Shard’s  bk  d  Spring  beat  Mr 
Cripps’s  bk  and  w  d  Conqueror,  (a  long  course,  won  by 
stoutness);  'Fhe  Hon  Mr  Moreton’s  br  d  Marshal  beat  Mr 
Goddard’s  y  and  w  d  Gil  Bias,  (a  very  long  course,  de¬ 
cisive^  ;  Mr  Etwall’s  bk  and  w  d  Eros,  beat  Mr  Harries’s  bk 
d  Hottentot,  (a  very  long  course,  won  by  stoutness)  ;  Mr  E. 
Cripps’s  y  d  Edward  beat  Mr  Wells’s  rd  Premier,  (a  kit 
hare);  Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  y  and  w  d  Flapdragon  beat 
Col  Newport’s  f  d  Now,  (w’eakhai'e,  decisive)  ;  Mr  Cripps’s 
bk  and  vv  d  Consol  beat  'Fhe  Hon  Mr  Moreton’s  f  d  Mr  Merri- 
man  (a  good  course,  won  easily). 

The  Oak  Stataes. — Three  Sovereigns  each,  for  Bitch 
Puppies. — Col  New’port  Charlett’s  w  b  Nosegay  beat  Mr  Har¬ 
ries’s  r  b  Hurricane,  (a  long  course,  Hurricane  unsighted  at 
first)  ;  Mr  Etwall’s  w  b  Erinnabeat  MrE.  Cripps’s  bkb  Ex¬ 
quisite,  (short  course,  and  near);  Mr  Wells’s  r  and  wbJane 
beat  Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood's  bk  b  Fay,  (a  good  course,  won 
cleverly);  Mr  Moreton’s  r  b  Molly  beat  Mr  Cripps’s  b  b 
Curlew,  (a  good  course,  hollow). 

'Fhe  VVeyl.and  Puppy  Stakes,  Two  Sovereigns  each. — 
IMr  Moreton’s  b  and  w  b  Mitre  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  y  b 
Gilliou,  (a  short  course  on  fallow's,  and  a  bad  slip)  ;  Mr  Har¬ 
ries’s  f  b  Harmony  beat  Mr  Shard’s  w  and  bk  d  Shylock,  (a 
long  course,  hollow)  ;  Mr  Morant’s  b  b  Magazine  beat  Mr  E. 
Cripps’s  bk  d  Egyptus  (short  course,  hollow). 

Weyland  All-Aged  Stakes. — Mr  Cripps’s  bk  b  Comet 
beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  bk  d  Governor,  (a  turnip  hare,  and  killed 
in  two  turns^;  Mr  Wells’s  w  d  Pride  beat  .^r  Pettat’s  bk  b 
Pliant  (a  fair  course,  won  cleverly  ;  both  indifferent). 

Second  Day,  Nov.  19th. 

First  Ties  for  the  Cup. — Mr  Shard’s  Shoestrings  beat 
The  Hon  Mr  Moreton's  Marauder,  (a  good  course,  won 
cleverly)  ;  Mr  Pettat’s  Pounce  beat  Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s 
Falcon,  (a  weak  hare,  won  cleverly)  ;  Mr  Wells’s  Pilot  beat 
Mr  Etw'all’s  Equinox,  (very  short);  Mr  Goodlake’s  Glen- 
lyon  beat  Mr  Wells’s  Janette,  (a  fine  course,  won  hollow, 
siagle  hand^. 

First  'Fiks  for  the  Derby. — Mr  Goodlake’s  The  Glama 
beat  Mr  Etwall’s  Eros,  (a  good  course,  won  by  speed)  ;  Mr 
Cripps’s  Consol  beat  Mr  E.  Cripps’s  Edward,  (long  single- 
handed  com  se)  ;  The  Hon  Mr  Moreton’s  Marshal  beat  Mr  H. 
Fleetwood’s  Fearless,  (drawn  lame j  ;  Mr  Fleetwood’s  Flap- 
dragon  beat  Mr  Shard’s  Spring,  (a  very  long  course,  hollow). 

First  Ties  for  the  Oaks. — Col  Newport  Charlett's 
Nosegay  beat  Mr  Wells’s  Jane,  (a  very  long  fine  course,  won 
by  stoutness) ;  The  Hon  Mr  Moreton’s  Molly  beat  Mr  Etwall’s 
Erinua,  (a  very  long  course,  hollow). 

First  'Fies  for  the  Weyland  Puppy  Stakes. — Mr 
Morant’s  Magazine  beat  The  Hon  Mr  Moreton’s  Mitre,  (a 
short  course) ;  Mr  Harries’s  Harmony  ran  a  bye  course. 

Main  for  the  Weyland  All-Aged  Stakes. — Mr. 
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Cripps’s  Comet  beat  Mr  Wells’s  Pride,  and  won  the  stakes,  (a 
long  course.  Pride  not  well). 

Craven  All-Aged  Stakes,  Two  Sovereigns  each. — Mr 
Etwall’s  bk  b  Eavesdropper  beat  Mr  Morant's  bl  d  Minstrel, 
(a  kit  hare)  ;  Mr  E.  Cripps’s  bl  b  Eyedrop  beat  Col  Newport 
Charlett’s  bk  d  No.  1,  (a  bad  hare,  near  thing)  ;  Mr  Good- 
lake’s  r  and  w  d  Gurth  beat  Mr  Pettat’s  bk  and  w  d  Panic,  (a 
geod  course,  won  cleverly)  ;  Mr  Cripps’s  bk  b  Clara  beat  Col 
Newport  Charlett’s  w  d  Naldi,  (a  very  long  course,  Naldi 
stood  still). 

Second  Class  of  Craven  Stakes  for  Ptippies. — Col 
Newport  Charlett’s  f  d  Now  beat  Mr  Shard’s  y  and  w  b 
Sprightly,  (short  and  easy) ;  The  Hon  Mr  Moreton’s  f  d  Mr 
Merriman  beat  Mr  Pettat’s  bk  b  Pessima,  (short  and  easy)  ; 
Mr  Goodlake’s  y  b  Gillian  beat  Mr  E.  Cripps’s  bk  d  Egyptus, 
(a  long  course,  hollow)  ;  Mr  Morant’s  r  and  w  b  Marchio¬ 
ness  beat  Mr  Wells’s  bk  b  Jewel. 

Third  Day,  Nov.  20. 

Second  Ties  for  the  Cup. — Mr  Pettat’s  Pounce  beat 
Mr  Wells’s  Pilot,  (shortcourse,  bad  hare,  won  cleverly)  ;  Mr 
Shard’s  Shoestrings  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  Glenlyon,  (not  fifty 
yards  after  a  kit,  not  bigger  than  a  rat,  no  turn,  Glenlyou 
hung  in  the  slips. 

Second  Ties  for  the  Derby. — Mr  Cripp’s  Consol  beat 
Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  Flapdragon,  (a  fine  course,  won 
cleverly^;  Me  Goodlake’s  'fhe  Glama,  beat  the  Hon  Mr 
Moreton’s  Marshal,  (a  very  clever  beat). 

Main  for  the  Oak  Stakes. — Col  Newport  Charlett’s 
Nosegay  and  The  Hon  Mr  Moreton’s  Molly  divided  the 
stakes. 

Weyland  Puppy  Stakes, — Mr  Morant’s  Magazine  won 
the  stakes,  Mr  Harries’s  Harmony  being  drawn  lame. 

First  Ties  for  Craven  All-Aged  Stakes. — Mr  Good¬ 
lake’s  Gurth  beat  Mr  Etwall’s  Eavesdropper,  (short,  sharp, 
and  decisive,  on  Turf)  ;  Mr  Cripps’s  Clara  beat  Mr  E.  Cripps’s 
Eyedrop,  (a  very  long  course,  won  by  stoutness). 

First  Ties  of  the  Craven  Puppy  Stakes, — Mr  Mo¬ 
rant’s  Marchioness  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  Gillian,  (a  bad  slip, 
and  up  a  steep  hill,  neither  turned  the  hare)  ;  The  Hon  Mr 
Moreton’s  Mr  Merriman  beat  Col  Newport  Charlett’s  Now  ; 
(the  winners  divided  the  stakes.) 

First  Class  of  the  Lambourn  Puppy  Stakes. — Mr 
Harries’s  r  b  Hurricane  beat  Mr  Wells’s  bk  b  Josclin,  (a 
good  course,  decisive)  ;  Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  Fay  beat 
Mr  Browne’s  y  b  Blemish,  (a  good  course,  decisive). 

Fourth  Day,  Nov.  21. 

Main  for  Cup. — Mr  Pettat’s  Pounce  beat  Mr  Shard’s 
Shoestrings,  and  won  the  cup,  (a  very  fine  course,  hollow.) 

Main  for  the  Derby  Stakes. — Mr  Cripps’s  Consol 
beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  Glama,  and  won  the  Derby,  (the  nearest 
thing  possible  ;  the  hare  not  good  enough  for  Glama,  or  it 
was  thought  she  must  have  won.) 

Main  for  the  Craven  All-Aged  Stakes. -^Mr 
Goodlake’s  Gurth  beat  Mr  Cripps’s  Clara  and  won  the  Cra¬ 
ven,  (won  very  hollow). 

Main  for  the  First  Class  of  Lambourn  Puppy 
Stakes. — Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  Fay  beat  Mr  Harries’s 
Hurricane,  and  won  the  stakes,  (a  good  course,  won  cle¬ 
verly). 

First  Class  of  Lambourn  All-Aged  Stakes. — Mr 
Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  bk  Flambeau  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  Go¬ 
vernor,  (a  kit  hare  in  turnipsl  ;  Mr  Morant’s  bl  Minstrel  beat 
Mr  Shard’s  y  and  w  Sailor,  (a.  kit  race  in  turnips^. 

Main  for  the  First  Class  of  Lambourn  All-Aged 
Stakes. — Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  Flambeau  beat  Mr  Mo¬ 
rant’s  Minstrel,  and  won  the  stakes,  (a  good  course,  won  cle¬ 
verly). 

Pedigrees. — Pounce  by  Mr  Lawrence’s  Logic  his  Louisa ; 
Shoestrings,  his  Sandal  Mr  De  Burgh’s  Exotic,  dam  ;  Molly 
Mr  Browne’s  Bradley;  Nosegay  by  a  son  of  Mr  Roberts’s 
Resida,  his  Notoriety  ;  Consol,  his  Cambric,  his  Comet  ; 
Glama  by  Lion  out  ot  a  Gohanna  bitch;  Gurth,  Mr  Davon- 
pon’s  Defiance,  Mr  Bates’s  Bessy  ;  Fay.  Mr  Browne’s  Brad¬ 
ley,  Mr  Pettat’s  Pussy;  Magazine,  Mr  Shard’s  Sandal,  his 
Mouse  ;  Comet,  his  Cadland  out  of  Calistar. 

Perhaps  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  affords  so 
fine  an  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  the  greyhound,  as 
that  on  which  the  Ashdown  Park  Club  holds  its 
meetings.  The  sport  here  is  always  good,  bat  it 
was  particulcrly  so  on  the  present  occasion ;  nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  courses  from  Compton  Bot¬ 
tom  :  but  as  it  is  our  intention,  on  a  future  occasion 
when  not  so  pressed  for  room,  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  now  with  the 
above  brief  account. 


LIVERPOOL  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  came  off  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  November, 
over  Stockport,  and  terminated,  after  some  excellent  sport,  as 
follows 


The  All- Aged  Cup. — First  Class:  MrTatlock’s  Harmony 
beat  Mr  Greenall’s  Driver ;  Mr  Orrell’s  Helen  beat  Mr 
Wood’s  Whalebone  ;  Mr  Alison’s  Adjutant  beat  Mr  Tayleur’s 
Briseis ;  and  Mr  Harriot’s  Hopeful  beat  Mr  Lowten’s  Lolah. 

- Second  Class  :  Helen  beat  Harmony  ;  and  Hopeful  beat 

Adjutant. - Deciding  Course  :  Hopeful  beat  Helen,  and 

won  the  Cup. 

The  Puppy  Cup. — First  Class:  Mr  Greenall’s  Colonel  beat 
Mr  Tayleur’s  Conquest  ;  Mr  Tatlock’s  Talisman  beat  Mr  Ali¬ 
son’s  Augusta  ;  Mr  Harriot’s  Hector  beat  Mr  Wood’s  Witch  ; 

and  Mr  Orrell’s  Miss  Martin  beat  Mr  Lowten’s  Briton. - 

Second  Class:  Colonel  beat  Talisman  ;  and  Miss  Martin  beat 

Hector - Deciding  Course  :  Miss  Martin  beat  Colonel,  and 

won  the  Cup, 

The  Fleetwood  All-Aged  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr. 
Wood’s  Warrior  beat  Harriot’s  Harriet ;  Mr  Greenall’s  Re¬ 
becca  beat  Mr  Tatlock’s  Taper;  Mr  Orrell’s  Dusty  beat  Mr 
Lowten’s  Lamplighter  ;  and  Mr  Lowten’s  Wowski  beat  Mr 

Tayleur’s  Young  Comet. - Second  Class  :  Warrior  beat 

Rebecca:  and  Dusty  beat  Wowski. - Deciding  Course: 

Warrior  beat  Dusty,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Bold  Stakes,  for  Puppies. — First  Class:  Mr  Tat¬ 
lock’s  Treasurer  beat  Mr  Orrell’s  Dan  ;  and  Mr  Harriot’s 
Harmless  beat  Alison’s  Adam. - deciding  Course :  Harm¬ 

less  beat  Treasurer,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Banks  All-Aged  Stakes. — First  Class  ;  MrOrrell’s 
All-my-eye  beat  Mr  Lowten’s  Lottery;  and  Mr  Greenall’s 

Hannibal  beat  Mr  Tatlock’s  Tabitha. - Deciding  Course  : 

Hannibal  beat  All-my-eye,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Churchtown  All-Aged  Stakes.— First  Class:  Mr 
Greenall’s  Rebecca  beat  Mr  Orrell’s  Pink  Eye  ;  Mr  Tavleur’s 
Briseis  beat  Mr  Alison’s  Adjutant;  Mr  'Tatlock’s  Tabitha 
beat  Mr  Harriot’s  Honest  Jack;  and  Mr  Wood’s  Warrior 

beat  Mr  Lowten’s  Lolah. - Second  Class  :  Rebecca  beat 

Briseis  ;  and  Tabitha  beat  Warrior. - Deciding  Course  ; 

Tabitha  beat  Rebecca,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  North  Meols  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr 
Tayleure’s  Midas  beat  3Ir  Harriot’s  Harmless  ;  Mr  Alison’s 
Augusta  beat  Mr  Wood’s  Witch;  Mr  Lowten’s  Oriton  beat 
Mr  Tatlock’  Talisman  ;  and  Mr  Orrell’s  Plenipotentiary  beat 
Mr  Greenall’s  Colonel, - Second  Class  :  Midas  beat  Au¬ 
gusta;  and  Briton  beat  Plenipotenriary - Deciding  Course  : 

Midas  beat  Briton,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

'Phe  Southport  All-Aged  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr 
Tatlock’s  Harmony  beat  Mr  Harriot’s  Hopeful;  and  Mr 

Lowten’s  Wowski  beat  Mr  Orrell’s  Miss  Oddity. - Deciding 

Course  :  Harmony  beat  Wowski,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Crossens  All-Aged  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr 
Wood’s  Whalebone  beat  Mr  Tayleur’s  Young  Comet  ;  and  Mr 

Greenall’s  Driver  beat  Mr  Harriot’s  Harriet. - Deciding 

Course  :  Driver  beat  Whalebone,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Little  London  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr 
Tatlock’s  Treasurer  beat  Mr  Orrell’s  Kate  Kearney  ;  and  Mr 

Alison’s  Adam  beat  Mr  Lowten’s  Luck’s  All. - Deciding 

Course  :  Adam  beat  Treasurer,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Matches. — Mr  Tayleur’s  Midas  beat  Mr  Oirell’s  Nelson  ; 
Mr  Orrell’s  Hornet  beat  Mr  Wood’s  Whip;  Mr  Orrell’s 
Betty  Martin  beat  Mr  Greenall’s  Nimble ;  and  MrOrrell’s 
Dusty  beat  MrTatlock’s  Taper. 


HAREWOOD  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  commenced  on  the  18th,  and  terminated  on 
the  20th  Nov.  The  weather  was  extremely  fine,  and  the  sport 
excellent.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  running  : — 

The  Cup. — First  Class:  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  w  d  Teniers 
beat  Mr  Hargreave’s  bl  b  Nettle  ;  Mr  Lee’s  bid  Ruler  beat 
Mr  Benn’s  f  d  Sherwood  ;  Mr  Fould’s  bl  b  Venus  beat  Mr 
Teal’s  r  and  w  d  Flyer ;  Mr  Anderton’s  bl  d  Archer  beat  Mr 
Fox’s  cr  b  Trifle,  Hon.  H.  Lascelle’s  f  d  Tam  O’Shanter  beat 
Mr  S.  Fox’s  bl  b  Tipsy  ;  Mr  Bingley’s  f  d  Lincoln  beat  Mr 
Vansittart’s  bl  b  Vesta ;  Mr  Harrison’s  bl  d  Romulus  beat  Mr 
Swann’s  w  b  Jumble,  and  Col  Elmhirst’s  r  d  Brandy  beat  Mr 

Gibbs’s  bl  d  Gloss. - Second  Class:  Ruler  beat  Venus; 

Tam  O’Shanter  beat  Romulus;  Lincoln  beat  Archer;  and 

Brandy  beat  Teniers. - Third  Class  :  Lincoln  beat  Tam 

O’Shanter;  and  Ruler  beat  Brandy. - Deciding  Course  : 

Lincoln  beat  Ruler,  and  won  the  Cup. 

The  All-aged  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each. — First  Class  ;  Mr 
Berry's  bl  d  Gas  beat  Mr.  Teal’s  r  b  Countess,  Sir  J.  John¬ 
stone’s  brin  d  lago  beat  Mr.  Binglcy’sr  d  Clinker,  Mr.  Har¬ 
greave’s  r  b  Brunette  beat  Mr  Fox’s  r  and  w  d  Gambler  ;  and 
Mr  Holroyd’s  red  tick’d  b  Favourite  heat  Mr.  Fould’s  brin  d 

Smoker. - Second  Class:  Gas  beat  Favourite;  and  lago 

beat  Brunette. - Deciding  Course:  Gas  beat  lago,  and  won 

the  Stakes. 

The  Dog  Puppy  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each. — First  Class :  Mr 
Gibb’s  cr  d  Ginger  beat  Col  Elmhirst’s  bl  d  Tramp  ;  Mr.  Btnn’s 
r  d  Miller  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bk  and  w  d  Veluti,  Mr. 
Swann’s  r  d  Saracen  beat  Mr.  Teal’s  brin  d  Glider  ;  aud  Mr 

Harrison’s  bl  d  Remus  beat  Mr  Holroyd’s  rd  Lancer. - - 

Second  Class  :  Ginger  beat  Miller  ;  and  Saracen  beat  Re 

mus. - Deciding  Course  :  Saracen  beat  Ginger,  and  won  the 

Stakes. 

The  Bitch  Puppy  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each.— First  Class ; 
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Hon.  H.  Lascelles’s  bl  b  Venus  beat  Mr  Gibb’s  brin  b  Gipsy  ; 
Mr  Benn’s  r  and  w  b  Treasure  beat  Mr.  Holroyd’s  red  tick’d 
b  Woodbine,  Mr  Swann’s  bl  b  Baby  beat  Mr.  Teal’s  bl  and 
w  b  Fly,  and  Col  Elmhii  st’s  r  b  Fashion  beat  Mr  Harrison’s 

bl  and  w  b  Lucy. - Second  Class  :  Baby  beat  Treasure  ;  and 

Fashion  beat  Venus. - DecldingCourse :  Baby  beat  Fashion, 

and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Cigar  Case. — First  Class  :  Mr.  Harrison's  bl  d  Tom¬ 
boy  beat  Mr  Holroyd’s  bl  and  wd  Monarch  ;  and  Col  Elm- 
hirst’s  bl  b  Barbara  beat  Mr.  Teal’s  bl  and  w  b  Bella. — — 
Deciding  Course :  Barbara  beat  Tomboy,  and  won  the  Case. 

The  i)OG  Sweepstakes  of  3  sovs  each. — First  Class  :  Mr 
Swann's  Marcus  beat  Mr.  Benn  s  Spanker  ;  and  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  Priam  beat  Mr,  Gibb’s  Lofty. - Deciding  Course  : 

Marcus  beat  Priam,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Bitch  Sweepstakes  of  3  sovs  each,— First  Class  ; 
Col  Elmhirst’s  Lilia  beat  Mr  Holroyd’s  Vesta  ;  and  Mr.  Lee’s 

Fly  beat  Mr  Gibb’s  Twist. - Deciding  Course:  Lilia  beat 

Fly,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Matches  (for  2  sovs  each). — Mr.  Benn’s  Wonder  beat  Mr 
Gibb’s  Grimaldi ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  Vagrant  beat  Mr.  Benn’s 
Sherwood  ;  Mr.  Fould’s  Smoker  beat  Mr.  Harrison’s  Lucy; 
Mr  Teal’s  Glider  beat  Mr.  Harrison’s  Romulus  ;  Mr  Harri¬ 
son’s  Remus  beat  Mr.  Gibb’s  Lofty  ;  Mr.  Fould’s  Venus  beat 
Mr.  Teal’s  Belle  ;  Mr  Gibb’s  Twist  beat  Col  Elmhirst’s  Mid¬ 
night;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  Vagrant  beat  Mr  Teal’s  Flyer; 
Col  Elmhirst’s  Belvidera  beat  Sir  J,  Johnstone’s  Vespa;  Mr 
Swann’s  Muley  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  Veluti ;  Sir  J.. John¬ 
stone’s  Vestal  beat  Mr.  Benn’s  Miller  ;  and  Hon.  H.  Las- 
celle’s  bl  b  beat  Sir  J,  Johnstone’s  Trident. 


MORFE  COURSING  MEETING.— Nov,  11  &  12. 

The  Puppy  Cup  and  Goblet. — First  Class  :  Mr  Lyster’s 
r  d  London  beat  Mr  H .  Hill’s  bk  d  Hubert;  Mr  Campbell’s 
bk  b  Heron  beat  Mr,  Harries’s  bk  d  Handbill;  Mr.  Vickers’s 
bk  w  d  Valiant  beat  Mr.  Clarke’s  f  d  Crab  ,  Mr.  Hincksman’s 
bk  w  d  Gamester  beat  Mr  Clowes’s  bk  d  Carbineer  ;  Hon.  R. 
Hill’s  bk  d  Herbert  beat  Mr  Bache’s  y  w  d  Byron  ;  Mr  Lyster’s 
bk  d  Limner  beat  Hon.  R,  Hill’s  r  d  Hazard  ;  and  Mr. 

Clowes’s  bk  b  Chaffinch  beat  Mr  Bache’s  y  w  b  Belinda. - 

Second  Class  :  Chaffinch  beat  Heron  ^  Limner  beat  Game¬ 
ster  ;  Valiant  beat  Herbert  ;  and  London  ran  a  bye. - Third 

Class  :  London  beat  Chaffinch  ;  and  Valiant  beat  Limner. - 

Deciding  Course  :  London  beat  Valiant,  and  won  the  Cup, 
Valiant  the  Goblet. 

The  Patshull  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each. — First  Class  :  Mr 
Clowes’s  Curricle  beat  Mr  Campbell’s  bk  d  Huma  ;  Mr  Bates’s 
f  b  Bronze  beat  Hon.  R-  Hill’s  bk  and  w  b  Helen  ;  Mr 
Bache’s  f  d  Baron  beat  Mr  Hincksman’s  bk  d  Spectre  ;  and 
Mr.  Vicker’s  bk  d  Velocipede  beat  Mr.  Lyster’s  bk  d  Lucifer. 

- Second  Class  :  Bronze  beat  Curricle:  and  Velocipede 

beat  Baron, - Bronze  won  the  Stakes,  Velocipede  being 

drawn  lame. 

The  Puppy  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each. — First  Class ;  Mr 
Lyster”s  r  d  Lelapse  beat  Mr  fl.  Hill’s  bk  b  Harriet  ;  Mr. 
Clowea’s  bk  d  Coxcomb  beat  Mr  Clarke’s  bk  b  Claret;  and 
H  on.  R,  Hill’s  y  b  Hasty  beat  Mr.  Bache’s  br  d  Brunswick. 

- Second  Class:  Lelapse  beat  Coxcomb;  and  Hasty  ran  a 

bye. - Stakes  divided. 

The  Morfe  Aged  Stakes  of  2  sovs  each. — First  Class  . 
Mr  Campbell’s  br  b  Hornet  beat  Mr.  Harries’s  bk  d  Hobson  ; 
Mr.  Hincksman’s  bk  w  b  Venus  beat  Mr.  Vickcr’s  bk  d 
Vaulter  ;  Mr  Bates’s  r  d  Brass  beat  Mr  Clark’s  f  b  Countess, 
and  Hon,  R.  Hill’s  bk  b  Hoyden  beat  Mr  Clowes’s  bk  w  d 

Contrast. - Second  Class;  Hornet  beat  Venus  (rode  over], 

and  Hoyden  beat  Brass. - Deciding  Course  ;  Hoyden  beat 

Hornet,  and  won  the  Stakes. 


BRAMPTON  COURSING  MEETING. 
Nov.  20  &  21. 

The  Cup. — First  Class:  Mr  Graham’s  Burke  beat  Mr 
Gill’s  Gambler  ;  Mr  T.  Ramshay’s  Rachel  beat  Mr  Richard¬ 
son’s  President ;  Mr  Foster’s  Sark  beat  Mr  Elliott’s  Dan 
O’Connell ;  Mr  Tweddle’s  Fly  beat  Mr  Thompson’s  Teysho  ; 
Mr  Birrell's  Speaker  beat  Mr  Ewart’s  Swing  ;  Mr  Tinnis- 
wood’s  Caroline  ran  a  bye  ;  Mr  Bowman’s  Sweep  ran  a  bye  ; 

and  Mr  Carrick's  Rollabeat  Mr  J.  Ramshay’s  Countess. - - 

Second  Class  ;  Rachel  beat  Burke  ;  Fly  beat  Sark  ;  Sweep 

beat  Spanker:  and  Rolla  beat  Caroline. - Third  Class: 

Rachel  beat  Fly ;  and  Sweep  beat  Rolla. - Deciding  Course  : 

Sweep  beat  Rachel,  and  won  the  Cup. 


HORDLEY  COURSING  MEETING.— Nov.  24. 

The  Cup. — First  Class:  MrKynaston’s  bk  b  Sting  beat 
Hon.  L.  Kenyon’s  bk  d  Diomed  ;  Rev.  L,  Fletcher’s  bk  tan 
d  Grasper  beat  Mr  G.  Webb’s  w  b  Nettle,  Mr  Dodd’s  r  d  Port 
beat  Mr  Harper’s  bk  d  Beppo  ;  and  Mr  J.  Stanton’s  r  d  Bo¬ 
naparte  beat  Rev.  H,  Hill’s  bk  w  b  Helen. - Second  Class  : 

Bonaparte  beat  Sting  ;  and  Grasper  beat  Port, - Deciding 

Course :  Bonaparte  beat  Grasper,  and  won  the  Cup. 


Sweepstakes. — First  Class;  Mr  H .  Hilton’s  bk  d  Jerry 
beat  Mr  J.  Stanton’s  w  b  Linnet ;  Mr  R.  Barnett’s  bk  d  Lu- 
nardi  beat  Hon.  L.  Kenyon’s  bk  b  Creside  ;  Mr  J.  Jackson’s 
rb  Fairy  beat  Rev.  H.  Hill’s  bk  b  Heyden  ;  and  Mr  R. 

Wynne’s  f  d  Topper  beat  Mr  T.  Atcherley’s  br  d  Grasper. - 

Second  Class:  Lunardi  beat  Fairy  ;  and  Topper  beat  Jerry. 

- Deciding  Course :  Lunardi  beat  Topper,  and  won  the 

Stakes. 


BOWER’S  COURSING  MEETING. 

Nov.  27  &  28. 

For  the  Cup,  Goblet,  and  Gravy-Spoons. — First 
Class  :  Mr  Ensworth’s  bk  d  Ernest  beat  Dr  Mitford’s  bk  b 
Maria;  Mr  Patient’s  bk  d  Pelter  beat  Mr  Braino’s  w  dog 
Blarney;  Mr  Bennett’s  (Farringdon)  y  and  w  b  Blossom 
beat  Mr  Blackall’s  bid  b  Brenda  ;  Mr  Clarke's  r  d  Cestus  beat 
Mr  T.  Bennett’s  y  and  w  d  Beiram  ;  Mr  Beechy’s  f  and  w  b 
Bertha  beat  Mr  Shenwood’s  f  and  w  b  Spider  :  Mr  Tarrant’s 
f  and  w  b  Trefolia  beat  Mr  Trinder’s  bk  and  w  dog  Tam 
O’Shanter,  Mr  Williams’s  (Denchworth)  y  d  Whisker  beat 
Capt.  D.  Dundas’s  bk  d  Deptford,  Mr  Elmore’s  r  b  Elfin  beat 
Mr  Warman’s  bk  d  Welshman,  Mr  Bowles’s  y  and  w  b  Evadne 
beat  Mr  Williams’s  (Ilsley)  bk  and  w  b  Wild  Duck,  Mr  Mor- 
land’s  y  b  Mirth  beat  Mr  Blyth  Harris’s  r  b  Handmaid  ;  Mr 
Goodlake’s  w  b  Gift  beat  Mr  Rice’s  bid  d  Rnm’un  ;  and  Mr 
Ormond’s  bid  d  Conservative  beat  Mr  King’s  bk  and  w  b  Ti- 

ney. - Second  Class:  Ernest  beat  Pelter  ;  Cestus  beat 

Blossom;  Bertha  beat  Trefolia  ;  Elfin  beat  Whisker  ;  Mirth 

beat  Evadne  ;  and  Gift  beat  Conservative. - Third  Class  : 

Ernest  beat  Cestus  ;  Elfin  beat  Bertha  ;  and  Gift  beat  Mirth. 

- Deciding  Course  ;  E'fin  won  the  Cup,  Gift  the  Goblet, 

and  Ernest  the  Spoons. 

Letcombe  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  Elmore’s  br  h  Ellen 
beat  Mr  Bowie’s  bk  b  Bessy  ;  ftlr  Williams’s  (Isley)  bl  and 
w  b  Wanton  beat  Capt.  Dundas’s  bk  d  Dori  ;  Mr.  Warman’s 
bk  h  Weed  beat  Mr  Trinder’s  r  d  Troilus  ;  Dr  Mitford’s  y  d 

Myrtle  beat  Mr  Elmore’s  y  and  w  b  Esther. - Second  Class  ; 

Ellen  beat  Weed  ;  and  Wanton  beat  Myrtle. - Deciding 

Course  ;  Ellen  beat  Wanton,  and  won  the  Slakes. 

Wantage  Stakes. — Mr.  Tarrant’s  y  andwb  Palmyra  beat 
Mr  Clark’s  y  and  w  b  Cowslip;  Mr.  Bennett’s  rb  Brides¬ 
maid  beat  Mr.  Williams’s  (Ilsley)  br  d  Will  Watch, - De¬ 

ciding  Course :  Bridesmaid  beat  Palmyra,  and  won  the 
Stakes. 

Red  House  Stakes. — Mr  Williams’s  (Denchworthl  y  d 
Whisker  beat  Mr  Ensworth’s  f  b  Ethra  ;  Dr.  Mitford’s  bk  b 

Maria  beat  Mr.  Goodlake’s  wd  Glaucas. - DecidingCourse  : 

Maria  beat  Whisker,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

This  Society  has  been  established  between  20  and 
30  years,  and  is  held  at  the  Bowers,  part  of  Mr. 
Goodlake’s  property,  where  there  is  an  abundance  cf 
hares.  The  Bear  Inn,  Wantage,  is  their  head-quar¬ 
ters.  Two  finer  days’  sport  never  was  witnessed. ; 
the  running  was  principally  over  Down  land,  and 
the  hares Jran  very  strong  and  well. 


LOUTH  COURSING  MEETING. 

Nov.  25,  26,  27,  and  29. 

The  Cup,  with  10  sovs  added. — First  Class,  Nov.  25  ; 
Mr  G.  Alington’s  bk  and  w  b  Bride,  by  Mr  Golden’s  Ran¬ 
dom,  out  of  his  Bridesmaid,  beat  Mr  Bartholomew’s  bk  tick’d 
d  Bugle,  by  Mr  Hassall’s  Harold,  out  of  Flush  ;  Mr  E.He- 
neage’s  r  d  Lime-house,  by  Lancer,  out  of  Lark,  beat  Mr 
Caldwell’s  bk  b  Ringlet,  by  Sepoy,  dam  unknown  ;  Mr  Hos¬ 
kins’s  r  d  Horatio,  bred  by  Mr  Cotton,  beat  Mr  Best’s  bk  d 
Bachelor,  by  Galloway,  out  of  Butterfly ;  Mr  E.  Heneage’s 
bk  d  Litchfield,  by  Lancer,  out  of  Lark,  beat  Mr  G.  Aling¬ 
ton’s  bk  tick’d  d  Bouncer,  byhis  Champion,  out  of  his  Brides¬ 
maid  ;  Mr  Hassall’s  bl  b  Harmonicon,  by  Harold,  out  of  Mr 
Jones’s  Jesse,  beat  Mr  Beridge’s  bk  and  vv  b  Tawdry,  by 
Logic,  out  of  his  Tabby  ;  Mr  R.  Dawson’s  bk  and  w  b  Vic¬ 
tory,  by  Dart,  out  of  Nip,  beat  Col.  Elmhirst’s  r  d  Brandy,  by 
Dart,  son  of  Dancer,  out  of  Brunette  ;  Mr  Bartholomew’s  bk 
and  w  d  Baron,  by  Blue-stocking,  out  of  his  Fly,  beat  Mr 
Loft’s  r  b  p  Venus,  by  Bustler,  out  of  Vesta ;  Mr  E.  Smith’s 
r  b  Minna,  by  Navarino,  out  of  Lady  beat  Mr  G.  Heneage’s  r 

d  puppy  Lion,  by  Mr  Golden’s  Random,  out  of  Lady-bird. - 

Second  Class,  Nov.  27 :  Mr.  Hassall’s  bl  b  Harmonicon  beat 
Mr  G.  Alington’s  b  and  w  b  Bride  ;  Mr  Bartholomew’s  b  and 
w  d  Baron  beat  Mr  E.  Smith’s  r  b  Minna  ;  Mr  Hoskins’s  r  d 
Horatio  beat  Mr  E.  Heneage’s  bk  d  Litchfield  ;  Mr  E.  He¬ 
neage’s  r  d  Lime-house  beat  Mr  R.  Dawson’s  bk  and  w  b  Vic¬ 
tory. - Third  Class,  Nov.  29  :  Mr  Bartholomew’s  bk  and  w 

d  Baron  beat  Mr  Hoskins’s  r  d  Horatio  ;  Mr  Hassall’s  bl  b 

Harmonicon  beat  Mr  E.  Heneage’s  r  d  Limehouse. - Fourth 

Class  :  Mr  Bartholomew’s  bland  wd  Baron  beat  Mr  Hassall’s 
bl  b  Harmonicon;  the  Cup  won  by  Baron,  and  the  Sovereigns 
by  Harmonicon. 
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Louth  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  80  sovs,  15  sovs  to  the  se¬ 
cond  best  Dog, — First  Class,  Nov.  25  ;  Mr  Beridge’s  brin  b 
Twirligig,  [pedigree  unknown,]  beat  Mr  G.  Alington’s  w  d 
puppy  Climax,  by  his  Clifford,  out  of  a  blue-stooking  b  ;  Mr 
Best’s  r  and  w  b Treasure,  by  Monarch,  out  of  Tibby  beat 
Mr.  Golden’s  f  d  Bravery,  by  Roman,  out  of  Brunette  ;  Mr 
Caldwell’s  r  b  puppy  Rosebud  [pedigree  unknown,]  beat  Mr 
Loft’s  f  d  puppy  Marquis,  by  Blue- stocking,  out  of  Mar¬ 
cia  ;  Mr  R.  Dawson’s  bk  and  w  b  Gazelle,  by  Dart  out  of 
Nip,  beat  Mr  Chaplin’s  r  d  puppy  Rocket,  by  Victor,  out  of 
Mr  Cotton’s  Cora  ;  Mr  Hassall’s  f  and  w  b  Harriet  Wilson,  by 
Hasper,  out  of  sister  to  Hecuba,  beat  Mr  E,  Heneage’s  bl  b 
Lucy,  by  Lancer,  out  of  Lark  ;  Col.  Elmhirst’s  bl  b  Midnight, 
by  Lloyd,  out  of  Matilda,  beat  Mr  Bartholomew’s  w  b  Bella, 
by  Stretcher,  out  of  his  Fly  ;  Mr  E.  Smith's  brin  b  Miss,  by 
Nelson,  out  of  Swift,  beat  Mr  Hoskin’s  bl  d  Hayraddin,  by 
Herdsman,  out  of  Lady  ;  Mr.  G.  Heneage’s  r  d  puppy  Land¬ 
lord,  by  Mr  Golden’s  Random,  out  of  Lady-bird,  agst  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  [forfeited.] - Second  Class.  Nov.  2/  :  Mr  Be¬ 

ridge’s  brin  b  'I'wirligig  beat  Mr  E.  Smith’s  brin  b  Miss  ;  Mr 
Best’s  r  and  w  b  Treasure  beat  Mr  Hassall’s  f  and  w  b  Har¬ 
riet  Wilson;  Mr.  R.  Dawson’s  bk  and  wb  Gazelle  beat  Mr 
Caldwell’s  r  b  puppy  Rosebud  ;  Col.  Elmhirst’s  bk  b  Mid¬ 
night  beat  Mr  G.  Heneage’s  r  d  puppy  Landlord. - The  Louth 

St.  Leger  Stakes  divided  between  Mr  Best,  Mr.  R.  Dawson, 
Col.  Elmhirst.  and  Mr  Beridge. 

O.AKs  Stakes  of  24  sovs  for  puppy  Bitches  ;  four  sovs  to 
the  second  best  Dog. — First  Class,  Nov.  25  :  Mr  Caldwell’s 
bl  b  Rosp-Roche,  by  Regent,  dam  unknown,  beat  Mr  Hos¬ 
kins’s  bk  b  Heather- Bell,  by  Young  Roman  ;  Mr  Best’s  fb 
Mirth,  by  Galloway,  out  of  Martin,  beat  Mr  G,  Alington’s  f 
and  w  b  Clip,  by  his  Clifford,  out  of  Whitby  ;  Mr  Hassall’sbk 
tick’d  b  Holiday,  by  Harold,  out  of  Betsey,  beat  Mr  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  f  b  Bonnie-Lass,  by  Mr  Loft’s  Malton,  out  of  his 
Blue-Fly;  Mr  Beridge’s  r  b  Tell-tale,  by  his  Truth,  out  of 
his  Tabby,  beat  Mr  E.  Heneage’s  bk  b  Lunatic,  by  Mr  Gol¬ 
den’s  Random,  out  of  Lady-bird. - Second  Class,  Nov,  27  : 

Mr  Beridge’s  r  b  Tell-tale  beat  Mr  Hassall’s  bk  tick’d  b  Ho¬ 
liday;  Mr  Caldwell’s  bl  b  Rose-Roclie  beat  Mr  Best’s  f  b 
Mirth,  The  Oaks  Stakes  divided  between  Mr.  Caldwell  and 
Mr  Beridge. 

Derby  Stakes  of  36  sovs  for  puppy  Dogs  ;  four  sovs  to 
the  second  best  dog.— First  Class,  Nov.  25:  —Mr  Hoskins’s  f 
d  Herbert  Lacy,  by  Young  Roman,  beat  Mr  Hassall’sbk  tick’d 
d  Haunch,  bro  to  Holiday;  Mr  Beridge’s  f  d  Time-keeper, 
by  Blue-stocking,  out  of  his  Trictrac,  beat  Mr  G.  Heneage’s 
r  d  Lightfoot,  by  Mr  Golden’s  Random,  out  of  Lady-bird  ; 

Mr  E.  Smith’s  r  d  Cupid,  by  Cliff,  out  of - ,  beat  Mr 

Loft’s  bl  d  Blue-cap,  by  Blue-stocking,  out  of  Handy  ;  Mj 
Loft’s  r  d  Victor,  by  Bustler,  out  of  Vesta,  beat  Mr  R!  Daw¬ 
son’s  f  and  w  d  Camillus,  by  Madcap,  out  of  his  Clara  ;  Mr 
Caldwell’s  bk  tick’d  d  Rockley,  by  Gustavus,  out  of  Young 
Clara,  beat  Mr  Bartholomew’s  r  d  Bullet,  by  Bustler,  out  of 
Mr  Loft’s  Vesta;  Mr  Best’s  f  d  Guido,  by  Galloway,  out  of 
Gabrielle,  beat  Mr  Chaplin’s  r  d  Ruler,  by  Victor,  out  of  Mr 

Cotton’s  Cora. - Second  Class,  Nov.  27  Mr  Hoskins’s  f 

d  Herbert  Lacy  beat  Mr  Caldw’ell’s  bk  tick’d  d  Rockley  ;  Mr 
Best’s  f  d  Guido  beat  Mr  Loft’s  r  d  Victor  ;  Mr  E.  Smith’s  r 
d  Cupid  beat  Mr  Beridge’s  f  d  Time-keeper.  The  Derby 
Stakes  divided  between  Mr  Best,  Mr  E.  Smith,  and  Mr 
Hoskins. 

Tathwell  All-Age  Stakes  of  16  sovs.— First  Class, 
Nov.  26:  Mr  Caldwell’s  bl  b  Rosemary,  by  Deptford,  out  of 
Lady,  beat  Mr  Loft’s  brin  b  Luna,  by  Malton,  out  of  Fly  ;  Mr 
Hassall’s  f  and  wd  Hour-glass,  bro  to  Harriett  Wilson,  beat 
Mr  Bartholomew’s  r  b  Bashful,  by  Blue-stocking,  out  of  Fly  • 
Mr.  Beridge’s  bl  and  w  d  Tangent,  by  Logic,  out  of  his 
labby,  beat  Mr  Best’s  f  d  Galliard,  by  Galloway,  out  of 
Gabrielle  ;  Mr  Hoskins’s  bk  d  Hamlet,  by  Young  Roman,  out 
of - »  Col.  Elmhirst’s  bk  tick’d  b  Barbara,  by  Gallo¬ 
way,  out  of  Brunette. - Second  Class,  Nov.  27  :  Mr  Has- 

sall’s  f  and  w  d  Hour-glass  beat  Mr  Hoskins’s  bk  d  Hamlet  • 
Mr  Bendge’s  bl  and  w  d  'fangent  beat  Mr  Caldwell’s  bl  b 
Rosemary.  The  Tathwell  All-age  Stakes  divided  between 
Mr  Hassall  and  jMr  Beridge. 


Tathwell  Grange  Puppy  Stakes  of  8  sovs.— First 
Class,  Nov.  26:  Mr  Beridge’s  r  <1  'fandem,  by  Truth 

^  Gulnare,  by  Galloway,  out 
of  Gabrielle  ;  Mr  Caldwell’s  bk  b  Rosalie  [pedigree  un¬ 
known,]  beat  Mr  Hassall’s  bk  tick’d  b  High-water-mak-,  sister 
to  Hobday. --—Second  Class  :  Mr  Caldwell’s  bk  b  Rosalie 
beat  Mr  Berulge’s  r  d  Tandem.  The  Tathwell  Grange  Puppy 
Stakes  won  by  Rosalie. 


Louth  Puppy  Stakes  of  8  sovs.— First  Class,  Nov  26- 
Mr  Hassall’s  bk  tick’d  b  High-wind,  sist  to  Holiday,  beat  Mr 
Beridge’s  bib  Tidy,  by  Blue-stocking,  out  of  his  Trictrac- 
Mr  Best’s  r  b  Urganda,  by  Grasper,  out  of  Una,  beat  Mr  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  bk  b  Black-Fly,  by  Baron,  out  of  Venus  _ 

Second  Class:  Mr  Hassall’s  bk  tick’d  b  High-wind  beat  Mr 
Best’s  r  b  Urganda.  The  Louth  Puppy  Stakes  won  by  High- 
W'ind.  ° 

Great  Cadwell  All-Age  Stakes  of  8  sovs.— First 
Class,  Nov.  26:  Mr  Loft’s  bl  and  w  b  Madge,  by  Col.  Elm- 
hirst's  Bugle,  out  of  Marcia,  beat  Mr  Bartholomew’s  bl  b 
Blush,  by  Baron,  out  of  Venus  ;  Mr  Chaplin’s  r  b  Harriet, 


by  Harold,  out  of  Fly,  beat  Mr  E.  Smith’s  bk  tick’d  d  Roth- 

say,  by  Monarch,  out  of  - . - Second  Class:  Mr 

Loft’s  bl  and  w  b  Madge  beat  Mr  Chaplin’s  r  b  Harriet.  The 
Great  Cadwell  All-Age  Stakes  won  by  Madge. 

Little  Cadvvsll  All-Age  Stakes  of  8  sovs. — First 
Class,  Nov.  26  :  Mr  Best’s  r  b  Marion,  by  Galloway,  out  of 
Minna,  beat  Mr  Beridge’s  bk  and  w  d  Tapster,  by  Logic,  out 
of  his  Tabby:  Col.  Elmhirst’s  bk  tick’d  b  Belvidera,  by  Gal¬ 
loway,  out  of  Brunette,  beat  Mr.  Hassall’s  brin  d  Homicide, 

by  Harold,  out  of  Lady. - Second  Class  :  Col.  Elmhirst’s 

bic  tick’d  b  Belvidera  beat  Mr  Best’s  r  b  Marion.  The  Little 
Cadvvell  All-Age  Stakes  won  by  Belvidera. 

Conservative  Stakes  of  8  sovs. — First  Class,  Nov.  26  : 
IMr  Bartholomew’s  bl  and  w  d  Briton,  by  Claret,  out  of  But¬ 
ter-cup,  beat  Mr  E.  Smilh’s  bk  d  Wellington,  [pedigree  un¬ 
known]  ;  Mr  Hassall’s  r  b  Honora,  by  Harold,  out  of  Mr 
Jones’s  Jesse,  beat  Mr  Hoskins’s  r  b  Harebell,  [pedigree  un¬ 
known]. - Second  Class:  Mr  Bartholomew’s  bl  and  w  d 

Briton  beat  Mr  Hassall’s  r  b  Honora.  The  Conservative 
Stakes  won  by  Briton. 

Withc.all  All-Aged  Stakes  of  16  sovs. — First  Class, 
run  on  Thursday:  MrBe  idge’s  bk  and  w  b  Tawdry,  by 
Logic,  out  of  his  Tibby,  beat  Mr  Best’s  bk  d  Bachellor,  by 
Galloway,  out  of  Butterfly;  Mr  Hassall’s  r  and  w  b  Hecu- 
bina,  by  Harold,  out  of  Hecuba,  beat  Col.  Elmhirst’s  r  d 
Brandy,  by  Dart,  out  of  Brunette  ;  Mr  Caldwell’s  bk  b  Ring¬ 
let,  by  Sepoy,  dam  unknown,  beat  Mr  Bartholomew’s  w  b 
Bella,  by  Stretcher,  out  of  his  Fly  ;  Mr  G.  Abington’s  bk 
tick’d  d  Bouncer,  by  his  Champion,  out  of  his  Bridesmaid, 
beat  Mr  E.  Smith’s  lil  d  Langar,  [pedigree  unknown].  The 
Stakes  divided  between  Mr  G.  Abington,  Mr  Caldwell,  Mr 
Beridge,  and  Mr  Hassall, 


Withcall  Old  Warren  Stakes  of  8  sovs. — First  Class, 
run  on  Thursday  :  Col.  Elmhirst’s  bk  b  Lilia,  by  Bras-de-fer, 
out  of  Lovely,  beat  Mr.  Hassall’sbrin  d  Homicide,  by  Harold, 
out  of  Lady;  Mr  Bartholomew’s  r  d  Bullet,  by  Bustler,  out 
of  Mr  Loft’s  Venus,  beat  Mr  Beridge’s  bl  and  w  b  Taglioni, 
by  Logic,  out  of  his  Tabby.  The  Stakes  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  Col.  Elmhirst  and  Mr  Bartholomew. 


Bye  Stakes  of  8  sovs — First  Class,  run  on  Thursday: 
Mr  Loft’s  f  d  puppy  Marquis,  by  Blue-stockings,  out  of  Mar¬ 
cia,  beat  Mr  Hoskins’s  bk  b  puppy  Heather-Bell,  by  Young 
Roman  ;  Mr  Best’s  bl  b  Gulna.  e,  by  Galloway,  out  of  Ga¬ 
brielle,  beat  Mr  Bartholomew’s  bk  tick’d  d  Bugle,  by  Mr 
Hassall’s  Harold,  out  of  Flush.  Stakes  divided  between  Mr 
Loft  and  Mr  Best. 

Match. — Mr  Bartholomew’s  brin  d  Birmingham  beat  Mr 
Hassall’s  bk  tick  b  Hermoine. 


The  coursing  at  this  meeting,  as  usual,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  particularly  on  the  Thursday  ;  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  some  misunderstanding  respecting  the  ground, 
the  stakes  which  were  to  have  been  run  out  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday  were  divided.  The  studs  were  unusually 
good,  but  the  hares  were  equal  to  them ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  list,  tbat  few  of  the 
many  distinguished  members  of  this  society,  were 
absent.  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  Baron,  by  Blue-Stock¬ 
ing,  out  of  Fly,  who,  we  understand,  was  the  winner 
of  the  Cup  last  year,  was  equally  successful  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  and  we  beg  to  congratulate  that 
gentleman  in  being  possessed  of  such  a  dog,  for  he 
is  one  of  which  he  may  be  truly  proud.  It  is  no 
slight  honour  to  win  the  prize  from  such  competitors. 
He  had  a  hard  task  to  beat  Mr.  Hoskin’s  Horatio,  a 
very  fine  and  superior  dog,  and  it  was  a  near  thing ; 
but  his  final  trial  was  with  Harmonicon,  abeautiful little 
bitch  ('by  Harold,  out  of  Jesse,)  the  property  of  Mr. 
Hassall,  but  she  had  been  so  severely  worked  in  her 
course  with  Limehouse,  that  she  came  stiff  to  the 
slips,  and  was  beaten  before  sbe  could  recover  her¬ 
self.  Mr.  Beridge’s  Twirligig,  Tell-Tale,  Time- 
Keeper,  Tangent,  Tandem,  and  Tawdry,  proved  by 
their  running  the  excellence  of  his  kennel,  as  did 
those  entered  by  Mr.  Best,  Col.  Elmhirst,  and  the 
other  members  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
go  further  into  detail,  except  as  to  one  kennel  which 
is  shortly  to  be  put  up  for  sale,  we  believe  early  in 
the  month  of  January, — we  mean  that  of  Mr.  Hassall, 
who  for  so  many  years  has  been  notorious  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  the  excellence  of  his  greyhounds, 
but  particularly  as  being  the  breeder  and  owner  of  that 
extraordinary  dog,  Hercules,  whose  performances,  on 
this  and  other  grounds,  are  too  well  known  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  We  have  seen  him  run  on  many  occa- 
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sions,  and  always  considered  him  one  of  the  speediest 
dogs  we  ever  saw,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  other  essentials  of  a  racer.  He  has  proved  equal¬ 
ly  good  as  a  stallion,  being  the  sire  of  a  long  list  of 
winners ;  one  of  which,  bred  by  Mr.  Best,  first  as 
Hebe  then  as  Void,  (The  Duke  of  Gordon’s,)  and 
finally,  as  Mr.  EtwalTs  Empty,  greatly  distinguished 
herself ; — she,  after  carrying  away  a  variety  of  other 
prizes  at  other  meetings,  winning,  in  Berkshire  and 
Wiltshire,  in,  we  think  (for  we  write  from  memory,) 
her  third  season,  two  hogsheads  of  Claret.  We  have 
been  thus  particular  in  this  point,  as  the  kennel  of 
Mr.  Hassall  at  present  consists  of  amixture  of  the  blood 
of  Hercules,  combined  with  that  of  Blue-Stocking, 
(which  has  shown  itself  at  this  meeting,)  and  Mr. 
Longdon’s  Grasper,  whose  determined  resolution, 
close  running,  lasting  qualities,  and  excellent  pro¬ 
geny,  are  known  to  all.  The  dogs  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hassall  which  more  particularly  attracted  attention, 
were  three  ticked  puppies,  Highwind,  Holliday,  and 
Haunch,  by  Harrold,  out  of  Betsey.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful  greyhounds,  particularly  the  bitches.  High¬ 
wind,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  list,  won 
the  Louth  Puppy  Stakes,  beating  Urganda,  one  of  the 
winners  of  the  Cup  at  the  Malton  meeting  ;  and  Hol¬ 
liday  promised  equally  well  for  the  Oaks,  but,  cut- 
ing  herself  severely  on  the  first  day,  she  lost  all 
chance.  Of  the  others,  Harmonicon,  Hour-Glass, 
Harriet  Wilson,  and  Hecubina,  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  party  wishing  to  increase  or  improve 
his  stud  :  they  are  very  handsome.  By  a  reference 
to  the  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  tiarriet  Wilson  lost 
her  second  course  for  the  St.  Leger,  but  it  was  against 
Treasure,  the  winner  of  the  South  Malton  Cup. 
Hour-Glass  divided  the  Tathwell  All- Aged  Stakes, 
as  did  Hecubina  the  Withcall  All-aged  Stakes  ;  and 
Harmonicon  ran,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  last 
tie  for  the  cup.  We  cannot  conclude  this  article 
without  expressing  our  regret  that  circumstances 
should  have  prevented  the  four  bitches  left  for  the 
St.  Leger — viz..  Treasure,  Gazette,  Midnight,  and 
Twirligig,  from  having  an  opportunity  of  proving 
which  w-as  the  best,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  very  su¬ 
perior  greyhounds. 


WORKINGTON  COURSING  MEETING. 
Nov.  25  AND  26. 

The  Cup. — First  Class:  Mr  Brown’s  f  d  Dart  beat  Mr 
Knubley’s  br  d  Dart  ;  Mr  Harris’s  bl  d  Bravo  beat  Mr  H 
Salkeld’s  br  d  Hector  ;  Mr  Heywood’s  r  d  Valiant  beat  Mr  J 
Dickinson’s  f  b  Duchess  ;  Mr  Thompson’s  r  d  Plenipo  beat 
Mr  VV  Dickinson’s  f  d  Cumberland  ;  Mr  VV  Rodgers’s  br  b 
Fly  beat  Mr  T  Falcon’s  br  w  d  Derwent  ;  Mr  C  Curwen’sf  d 
Fawn  beat  Mr  H  Borrodaile’s  w  ieiri  d  'Turk  ;  Mr  H  Jelfer- 
son’s  w  d  Snowball  beat  Mr  Jefferson’s  r  d  Glory  ;  and  Mr 
Christian’s  bk  w  d  Touchstone  beat  Mr  Longinire’s  r  d 

Priam. - Second  Class  :  Bravo  beat  Dart ;  Valiant  beat 

Plenipo;  Fawn  beat  Fly;  and  Snowball  beat  Touchstone. 
- Third  Class  ;  Bravo  beat  Vahant  ;  and  Fawn  beat  Snow¬ 
ball. - Deciding  Course  :  Bravo  beat  Fawn,  and  won  the 

Stakes. 


ADLINGTON  COURSING  MEETING. 

Nov.  27. 

'Fhe  Cop — First  Class:  Mr  Vaiix’s  r  d  Longwaist  beat  M 
Taylor’s  br  d  Squirrell,  ;  Mr  King’s  r  w  d  Diamond  beat  Mr 
Aigsworth’s  f  b  Violet  (unsighted);  Mr  Williamson’s  r  d 
Topper  beat  Mr  Howard’s  r  w  d  Spanker;  and  Mr  Ban¬ 
croft’s  r  d  Slender  Man  beat  Mr  Rushton’s  bk  w  b  Trick. 

- Second  Class:  Diamond  beat  Longwaist;  and  Slender 

Man  beat  Topper. - Deciding  Course  :  Slender  Man  beat 

Diamond,  and  won  the  Cup  ;  Diamond  the  Snuff-box. 

Matches. — Mr  Leigh’s  Gamboy  beat  Mr  Shuttlevvorth’s 
Bubastes;  and  MrF,  Ainsworth’s  Violet  beat  Mr  Higgipson’s 
Spanker. 


ANDOVERSFORD  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Dec. 

2  and  3,  and  terminated  with  better  sport  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  The  result  was  as  follows : — 

The  Cup. — First  Class  ;  Mr  Dancock’s  b  b  Diana  beat  Mr 
Humphries’s  Harquin  ;  Mr  Long’s  f  d  Galloway  beat  Mr 
Fletcher’s  bl  b  Vestris  ;  Mr  Giles’s  f  b  Gipsy  beat  Mr  Wil¬ 
kins’s  w  d  Scamp  :  Mr  Freeman’s  bl  b  Fancy  beat  Mr  Prior’s 
b  and  w  b  Spring;  3Ir  Jones’s  br  and  w  b  Pet  beat  Mr 
Beckett’s  y  d  (^uick  ;  Mr  New’s  w  b  Nymph  beat  Mr  Turk’s 
r  b  Red  Rose;  Mr  Cook’s  r  b  Racket  beat  Mr  Guy’s  yb 
Fly  ;  and  Mr  Herbert’s  y  b  Speed  beat  Mr  Knock’s brd  Hec¬ 
tor. - Second  Class  :  Galloway  beat  Diana  ;  Gipsy  beat 

Fancy;  Pet  beat  Nymph  ;  and  Racket  beat  Speed. - Third 

Class:  Gipsy  beat  Galloway  ;  and  Racket  beat  P«t. - Decid¬ 

ing  Course  :  Racket  beat  Gipsy,  and  won  the  Cup,  and  Gipsy 
the  Guineas. 

The  Sandy  well  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Beckett’s 
Spring  beat  Mr  Jones’s  Active  ;  and  Mr  Dancock’s  Druid 

beat  Mr  Long’s  Spring. - Deciding  Course :  Druid  beat 

Spring,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Tins  Sevenhampton  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Guy’s 
Beauty  beat  Mr  Herbert’s  Boxer,  and  Mr  Becket’s  Lady. 

- Deciding  Course:  Lady  beat  Beauty  and  won  the 

Stakes. 

The  Salperton  Plate  and  Sovs. — First  Class:  Mr 
Long’s  y  and  w  b  Lady  h-at  Mr  Turk’s  b  b  Amulet  ;  Mr 
Freeman’s  b  b  Fancy  beat  Mr  Wilkins’s  b  d  Hector  ;  Mr  Dan¬ 
cock’s  b  d  Druid  beat  Mr  Beckett’s  y  b  Fly ;  and  Mr  Jones’s 

w  d  Swindon  beat  Mr  Giles’s  w  and  b  b  Brilliant  (lame). - - 

Second  Class  :  Lady  beat  Fancy  ;  and  Druid  beat  Swindon. 

- Deciding  Course  ;  Druid  beat  Lady,  and  won  the  Plate, 

and  Lady  the  Sovs. 

The  Salperton  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  Herbert’s  y 
b  Speed  beat  Mr  Cook’s  brin  b  w  b  Fly  ;  and  Mr  New’s  b  b 

Negus  beat  Mr  Guy’s  b  and  w  b  Beauty. - Deciding 

Course  :  Speed  beat  Negus,  and  won  the  Slakes. 

The  Hampen  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  Dancock’s  bl 
b  Diana  beat  Mr  New’s  bl  b  Native  ;  and  Mr  Beckett’s  y  d 

Quick  beatj  Mr  C  Cook’s  b  d  Spring. - Deciding  Course  : 

Diana  beat  Quick,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

'Phe  Andoverspord  Stakes. — First  Class :  Mr  Turk’s 
b  d  Trumps  beat  Mr  New’s  y  b  Nanny  ;  and  Mr  Herbert’s  y 

and  w  b  Fanny  beat  Mr  Beckett’s  w  d  Spring. - Deciding 

Course  :  Fanny  beat  Trumps,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

This  meeting  is  held  on  the  property  of  Mr  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Sandywell  Park,  near  Cheltenham,  who  was 
for  some  time  an  ardent  courser,  and  a  member  of  the 
principal  societies  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  when 
his  kennel,  under  the  management  of  Hardy,  (who  is 
now  filling  the  same  office  with  Mr  Agg)  was  very 
successful ;  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
performances  of  Logic,  Luss,  Lyra,  Lancer,  Lark, 
Leso,  Lignum,  Lisette,  Lis,  Livia,  Lizard,  Locust, 
Louisa,  Lucy,  &c.,  most  of  which  were  got  by  his 
extraordinary  stollian  dog  Lamplighter,  who  was  also 
the  sire  of  Sontag,  &c.  We  once  saw  Lamplighter, 
and  were  struck  with  his  appearance,  which  w'as  by 
no  means  preposessing.  He  was  a  remarkably  strong 
dog,  but  heavy  about  his  head  and  neck,  white  in 
colour,  and  course  in  appearance.  His  stock,  gene¬ 
rally,  were  very  handsome.  He  was  by  Mr.  Pettat’s 
Peter  out  of  Mr.  Brovvn’s  Butterfly.  Mr  Lawrence 
gave  Tip  coursing  about  three  years  since,  when  his 
(jreyhounds  were  sold  at  Tattersall’s. 


DEPTFORD  COURSING  MEETING. 

,  December  2. 

The  Cup. — Mr  Locke’s  bl  b  Lynx-eye  beat  Mr  Morant’s 
bl  d  Minstrel  ;  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  brin  b  Cinderella  beat  Mr 
Bigg’s  bk  and  w  d  Brutus  ;  Mr  Well’s  f  d  Pilot  beat  Captain 
Wyndham’s  bk  b  Wench;  Mr  Brouncker’s  bk  b  Blacksocks 
beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  r  d  Hearty  ;  Mr  Goodlake’s  bl  d  Glenlyon 
beat  Captain  Delme’sbk  b  Darling  ;  Mr  Goodlake’s  bk  d  The 
Gunner  beat  Captain  Wyndbam’s  bl  d  Whipcord  ;  Mr  Cham¬ 
berlayne’s  r  d  Cranbury  beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  bk  and  vv  d 
Hilsaris,  2  hares  ;  Mr  Bigg’s  f  d  Busirus  beat  Mr  Brouncker’s 
bl  d  Bagman. 

The  Oaks  Stakes,  for  Bitch  Puppies,  3  sovs  each. — Mr 
Chamberlayne’s  bl  b  Cowslip  beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  bk  b  Hys¬ 
sop  ;  Mr  Locke’s  w  b  Jubilee  beat  Mr  Brouncker’s  bl  b 
Betsey  :  Mr  Well’s  r  and  wb  Jane  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  brin  b 
Glis  :  Mr  Wyndham’s  bk  b  Waltz  beat  Captain  Delme’s  r  b 
Dicebox. 

The  Derby  Stakes,  for  Dog  Puppies,  3  sovs  each. — Cap- 
ain  Delme’s  bk  d  Dinton,  late  Wanderer,  beat  Mr  Locke’s 
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T  d  Plenipo  ;  Mr  Goodlake’s  bk  and  w  d  The  Glaraabeat  Cap¬ 
tain  Wyndham’s  (a  Bye)  ;  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  brin  d  Cassius 
beat  Mr  Heathcote’s  bk  and  w  d  Honest  John;  Mr  Brounc- 
ker’s  bk  d  Bumb  beat  Mr  Bigg’s  f  d  Buff. 

The  Fisherton  Stakes,  2  sovs. — Mr  Chamberlayne’s  bib 
Clara  beat  Captain  Delme’s  r  d  Dangerous  ;  Mr  Bigg’s  bk  d 
Brongus  beat  Mr  Morant’s  brin  b  Magazine ;  Mr  Heathcote’s 
w  b  Helen  beat  Mr  Brouncker’s  bk  b  Bobina  ;  Captain  Wynd- 
ham’s  bk  d  Warhoopbeat  Mr  Heathcote’s  bk  d  Hermes. 

Fisherton  All-aged,  2  sovs. — Mr  Biggs’s  r  b  Bride’s- 
maid  beat  Mr  Well’s  bk  and  w  b  Janette  ;  Mr  Bigg’s  r  and  w 
b  Bauble  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  bib  Gadfly. 

Second  Day. 

First  Ties  for  the  Cup. — Glenlyon  beat  The  Gunner ; 
Cinderella  beat  Busirus ;  Lynx-eye  beat  Pilot ;  Cranbury 
beat  Blacksocks. 

The  Oaks  Stakes. — Cowslip  beat  Jubilee  ;  Waltz  beat 
Jane. 

Derby.— The  Glama  beat  Cassius  ;  Dintou  beat  Bump. 

First  Ties  fi  r  Fisherton  Stakes. — Clara  beat  Bron¬ 
gus  ;  Helen  beat  Warhoop. 

The  Berwick  Puppy  Stakes,  2  Sovs.— Mr  Bigg’s  brin 
d  Bustard  beat  Mr  Locke’s  bl  b  Symmetry;  Mr  Goodlake’s 
brin  b  Glis  beat  Mr  Brouncker’s  bl  b  Betsey  ;  Capt.  Delme’s 
I-  d  Dreadnought  beat  Mr  Moraiit’s  r  b  Madcap  ;  Mr  Morant’s 
r  d  Merlin  beat  Mr  Brouncker’s  bk  b  Bobina. 

The  Berwick  All-aged,  2  sovs.— Mr  Biggs’s  Bride’s- 
maid  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  Gurth;  Capt.  Delme’s  bk  b  Darling 
beat  MriLocke’s  w  b  Marcia. 

The  Castle  Stakes.— Mr  Morant’s  brinb  Magazine  beat 
Mr  Locke’e  bk  and  w  d  Junior;  Capt.  Wyndham’s  bk  b 
Wench  beat  Mr  Morant’s  r  d  Mockbird, 

Third  Day. 

Second  Ties  for  Cup  and  Sovereigns.  —  Mr  Locke’s 
Lynx-eye  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Cranbury :  Mr  Good¬ 
lake’s  Glenlyon  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Cinderella. 

Main  for  the  Cup. — Mr  Goodlake’s  Glenlyon  beat  Mr 
Locke’s  Lynx-eye,  and  won  the  cup. 

Main  for  the  Oaks  Stakes  — Mr  Wyndham’s  Waltz  beat 
Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Cowslip. 

Main  for  the  Derby  Stakes. — Mr.  Goodlake’s  The 
Glama  beat  Captain  Delme’s  Dinton. 

Main  for  the  Fisherton  Stakes. — Mr  Heathcote’s 
Helen  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Clara. 

Berwick  Puppy  Stakes. — Mr  Goodlake’s  Glis  beat  Mr 
Bigg’s  Bustard  ;  Mr  Morant’s  Merlin  beat  Captain  Dehne’s 
Dreadnought. 

Main  for  Berwick  Stakes. — Mr  Goodlake’s  Glis  beat 
Mr  Morant’s  Merlin. 

Berwick  All-aged  Stakes. — Captain  Delme’s  Darling 
— Mr  Biggs’s  Bride’s-maid,  divided  the  Stakes,  two  hares. 

Castle  Stakes.  —  Magazine  and  Wench  divided  the 
Stakes. 

CoDFORD  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Plenipo  beat  Mockbird  ; 
Cassius  beat  Mr  Wyndham’s  Weipert  ;  the  winners  divided 

the  Stakes. - Second  Class;  Mr  Bigg’s  Belinda  beat 

Gurth  ;  Mr  Bigg’s  Bauble  beat  Lockinvar ;  the  winners  di¬ 
vided  the  Stakes. 

Matches. — Mr  Bigg’s  Busirus  beat  Captain  Delme’s  Dan¬ 
gerous  ;  Mr  Goodlake’s  The  Gunner  beat  Mr  Missing’s 
30/.  Puppy. 

Glenlyon,  by  a  son  of  Gohanna ;  Lynx-eye,  by 
Babington  out  of  Kara;  Waltz,  by  Wonder  out  of 
W  ildfire  ;  The  Glama,  by  Lion,  dam  by  Gohanna  ; 
Helen,  by  Hermitage  out  of  Heiress  ;  Glis,  by  Floyd’s 
dun  dog  ;  Darling,  bred  by  Mr.  Gooch  ;  Bridesmaid, 
by  Barrister  out  ofMab  ;  Magazine,  by  Sandal  out  of 
Mouse  ;  Wench,  bred  by  Potecary  ;  Plenipo,  by  An¬ 
ticipation,  sister  to  Amelia;  Belinda,  by  Burgess’s 
Brutus  out  of  Bequest;  Bauble,  sister  to  Brides¬ 
maid. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  coursing  the 
finest  that  can  be  imagined.  JJuring  the  w-hole  week 
not  one  course  was  run  on  field  land,  and  not  more 
than  a  dozen  hares  were  found  off  the  Downs,  and 
these  all  ran  to  the  turf  immediately.  The  hares 
w'ere  very  good;  and  but  few  killed.  Glenlyon  is  a 
very  fine  stout  running  dog,  and  close  runner ;  he 
killed  three  hares  out  of  the  four,  and  won  the  cup  in 
a  masterly  style.  The  Glama,  who  ran  the  last  tie  for 
the  Derby  at  Ashdown  Park,  and  won  it  here  most 
decisively,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  superior 
dog. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  expressing 


most  sincerely  our  pleasure  at  finding  Mr.  Goodlake 
still  occupying  his  old  place,  particularly  so  soon 
after  the  sale  of  his  kennel.  Nothing  can  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  judgment  of  that  gentleman, 
than  the  selection  he  has  made,  for  we  understand 
the  whole  of  the  dogs  entered  either  here  or  at  Ash¬ 
down  by  Mr.  Goodlake,  except  Gillian,  who  was  of¬ 
fered  but  not  sold  at  TattersalPs,  are  new  entries 
into  the  kennel,  and  we  believe  within  the  last  six 
weeks.  It  must,  however,  be  gratifying  for  him  to 
know  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  his  own  blood. 
Glama  and  Glis  were  bred  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Cbad- 
dleworth,  of  whom  they  were  purchased.  Glenlyon 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Collins,  a  gentleman  in  Wiltshire, 
and  was  by  a  son  of  Gohanna,  out  of  a  grand-daughter 
of  Glow-worm. 

Mr.  Goodlake  has  also  become  the  purchaser  of 
Mr.  Church’s  Eagle  (one  of  the  finest  greyhounds  we 
ever  saw)  as  a  stud  dog.  He  is  a  black  dog,  with  a 
beautiful  head  and  neck ;  his  shoulders  are  exactly 
where  they  ought  to  be  ;  his  legs  and  feet  are  excel¬ 
lent,  particularly  his  fore  legs,  which  are  not  too 
high ;  he  is  wide,  and  well  sprung  in  his  ribs,  has 
capital  loins,  and  unexceptionable  haunches,  and  in 
fact  he  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  greyhound  ;  and  we 
understand  is  as  good  as  he  looks,  being  very  speedy, 
and  possessing  extraordinary  strength  and  bottom.  He 
won  the  Farmers’  Cup  at  Anbourne,  in  Wiltshire, 
in  November,  1833,  and  again  in  November,  1834. 
Sixteen  dogs  are  entered  for  this  cup,  the  ties  for 
which  are  all  run  off  in  one  day — a  proof  of  his 
powers  which  speaks  for  itself.  Eagle  was  by  Lion, 
out  of  a  bitch  by  Dr.  Meyrick’s  Minstrel ;  Lion,  by 
Williams’  Whisker  out  of  Lady  (Gondola  and 
Georgina’s  dam),  by  Bolter  (own  brother  to  Cham¬ 
pion),  by  Mr.  Mundy’s  Tippoo,  out  of  Mr.  Terry’s 
Teazle  ;  Tippoo  by  Wonder,  out  of  Major  Topham’s 
Susan,  own  sister  to  Snowdrop  by  Old  Snowball, 
Minstrel  was  by  Champion  out  of  Wilkinson’s 
Caliope. 


DERBYSHIRE  COURSING  MEETING,  AT 

SUDBURY. 

Owing  to  the  great  mass  of  coursing  matter  with 
which  we  are  pressed  this  month,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  simply  giving  the  names,  and  some  of 
the  pedigrees,  of  the  winners. 

The  Aged  Cup  was  won  by  Mr  Calvert’s  b  b  Swallow,  by 
Topper,  son  of  Mr  Hassall’s  Hercules. 

The  Puppy  Cup  by  Mr  Hassall’s  b  b  Hermione,  by  Har- 
rold  (by  Grasper)  out  of  Mr  Brig’s  Betsey,  by  Mr  Hassall’s 
Vengeance. 

The  Great  Doveridge  Stakes  by  Mr  B.  Harries’  Hur¬ 
ricane. 

The  Vernon  Stakes  by  Mr  Hassall’s  Harrington  Hebe, 
by  Harrold,  out  of  Jones’s  Jessey. 

The  Bye  Stakes  by  Mr  Bates’s  Burgundy,  by  Grasper, 
out  of  Mr  Hassall’s  Hecla— sold  to  Mr  L  oyd. 

The  Bye  Puppy  Stakes  was  divided  between  Mr  Harries 
Handbill,  and  Mr  Kershaw’s  Kate  Kearney. 

The  Cavendish  Stakes  was  divided  between  Mr  Har¬ 
per’s  Hudibras  and  Mr  Hill’s  Hoyden. 

The  Second  Class  of  the  Cavendish  Stakes  was  divided 
between  Mr  Clowes’s  Coxcomb  and  Mr  Hoskin’s  Hurricane. 

The  two  classes  of  Sudbury  Stakes,  and  some 
matches,  could  not  be  run,  in  consequence  of  a  scar¬ 
city  of  hares  the  last  day ;  and  as  there  were  some 
first-rate  greyhounds  in  these  stakes  and  matches,  as 
well  as  the  other  stakes  which  were  divided,  it 
created  considerable  disappointment  in  the  field. 
Among  these  dogs  were  Mr.  Kershaw’s  Kate  Kear¬ 
ney,  Mr.  Hill’s  Hoyden,  Mr.  Hassall’s  Hint  and 
Honora,  brother  and  sister  to  Harrington  Hebe ;  also 
a  match  between  Harmonicon  and  Horatio,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  running  for  the  Louth 
Cup. 
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SWAFFHAM  COURSING  MEETING. 

In  our  last  wo  gave  a  list  containing  the 
details  of  the  running  at  this  meeting,  but  for 
want  of  room  were  compelled  to  defer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  which  occurred  to  us  on 
looking  it  over. 

We  very  much  wish  that  the  gentlemen  of 
this  club  would  adopt  the  practice  of,  and  the 
example  set  them  by,  the  Ashdown  and  many 
other  clubs,  of  inserting  in  their  lists  the 
names  of  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  greyhounds 
respectively  entered  for  cups  and  sweepstakes. 
Nothing  is  so  usefaly  or  more  interesting  to  the 
genuine  courser,  than  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  winners  bred  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  dog  or  bitch,  and  to  follow  and  trace 
the  course  of  the  winning  blood  through  its 
many  descents  and  ramifications.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  Stud  Book  has  been  highly  benefi¬ 
cial,  for  who  can  see  the  name  of  the  match¬ 
less  Blast,  or  of  Bet,  Boxer,  Grayling,  Sena¬ 
tor,  &c.,  and  not  wish  to  have  a  descendant 
of  BlatoffX  Or  who  those  of  Elegant  and 
Emerald,  but  must  be  convinced  that  the 
union  of  the  Cham]non  and  Platoff  blood 
cannot  easily  be  excelled  ;  or  who  that  ob¬ 
serves  the  number  of  cups  won  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Garrick  in  the  names  of  Baron, 
Ballouk,  Milo,  Maltster,  and  Mouse,  but  must 
think  that  a  stallion  dog  of  that  family  would 
be  an  accession  to  his  kennel — not  to  mention 
Streamer,  Galloway,  &c.  ? 

“  Fortes  creantur  futibus  et  bonis, 

Est  in  Juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus,  nec  imbellem  feroces 

Progeninerant  aquilae  columbam.’’ 

Having  the  above  list  before  us,  we  shall  point 
out  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  or  as 
the  records  will  furnish  them,  what  have  been 
the  previous  performances  of  any  of  the  dogs 
concerned,  and  shall  be  happy  to  insert  those 
of  any  other  greyhounds  that  we  may  be 
favoured  with  by  their  owners,  with  such  re¬ 
marks  as  they  may  think  it  advisable  to  add, 
in  our  future  numbers. 

We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  public  of  Zinc,  Idris,  Blackleg, 
Rhetoric,  Kosciusko,  Duenna,  and  Oddfellow. 
Of  the  rest.  Tangent  had  won  the  Nar borough 
Siveepstakes ;  and  Hugo  and  Lemon  matches 
in  November  and  February  last.  Annette 
had  also  won  a  sweepstakes  in  November,  but 
was  beaten  for  the  Westacre  in  February  by 
Lord  Stradbroke’s  Maria.  Mariner  had 
won  the  cup  last  November  in  excellent 
style,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having 
proved  himself  a  very  superior  greyhound  ; 
we  suspect,  however,  from  his  having  been 
beaten  in  the  first  course  at  this  meeting,  as 
well  as  in  last  February  for  the  cup,  that  his 
day  is  gone  by.  We  shall  be  happy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  that  we  are  deceived  in  our  an¬ 
ticipations,  and  that  he  may  still  reap  fresh 


laurels  from  regard  to  the  memory  of  old 
Mouse,  than  whom  a  better  greyhound  has 
rarely  been  slipped.  She  won  the  Swaffham 
Cup,  and  Newmarket  Cup,  and  she  may  have 
done  more,  but  from  her  name  not  appearing 
either  in  the  Stud  Book,  or  continuation,  we 
cannot  accurately  enumerate  the  prizes  she 
won,  but  we  learn  that  two  of  her  descendants 
out  of  Mariner’s  sister,  by  the  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  V ulcan,  (by  Baron,  out  of  Mr.  Bargess’s 
Bepporina)  have  this  year  carried  off  the  Pup¬ 
py  Cup  at  Turriff. 

For  the  Ladies’  Plate  we  do  not  observe 
any  dogs  that  had  previously  distinguished 
themselves,  except  Idler  and  Miniature,  both 
having  won  a  sweepstakes.  Brutus,  how¬ 
ever,  promised  well  in  November  last,  and 
has  since  ran  with  varied  success  ;  in  the 
present  instance  he  proved  himself  much  more 
than  a  match  for  any  of  his  competitors,  and 
deserved  the  plate. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  at  any  time  how 
Zinc  was  bred,  and  hope  Mr.  Tyssen  will  be 
fortunate  in  breeding  from  her  as  good  grey¬ 
hounds,  as  she  has  decidedly  earned  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  on  the  present  occasion. 


Since  writing  the  above  we  have  learned 
that  Zinc  was  by  Mr.  Gordon’s  Seapoy,  but 
cannot  ascertain  her  dam.  Brutus  was  by 
Roadster,  onto^  Brief.  And  from  further  in¬ 
formation,  the  unsuccessful  running  of  Mari¬ 
ner  and  Earl  Stradbroke’s  kennel  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  whole  of  his  lordship’s 
dogs  sent  to  the  meeting,  were  attacked  on 
the  road  by  an  illness  which  in  its  virulence 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  cholera,  for 
in  a  few  hours  they  were  reduced  to  the 
weakest  state  possible ;  so  that  out  of  a  fine 
kennel  of  ten  dogs,  only  three  could  be  se¬ 
lected  for  running,  which  appeared  to  have 
suffered  the  least,  but  these  evidently  proved 
unequal  to  the  task.  Had  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  not  taken  place,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  his  lordship’s  dogs  would  have  maintain¬ 
ed  their  deservedly  high  reputation. 


The  most  extraordinary  of  Indian  fishes  is  that 
small  species  which  appears  after  the  rainy  season  in 
places  previously  dry.  It  is  caught  by  the  natives 
on  the  island  of  Bomba)^,  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
first  rains,  and  is  a  common  dish  at  their  tables. 
Naturalists  have  suggested  many  modes  of  account¬ 
ing  for  this  phenomenon  ;  some  imagine  the  spawn 
may  have  been  brought  inland  by  the  water-fowl ; 
others  that  it  is  caught  up  by  the  whirlwinds,  which 
rage  with  tremendous  force  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainv  season,  and  afterwards  showered  down 
upon  the  land  in  the  torrents  which  then  escape  from 
the  clouds  ;  others  that  these  fishes  were  originally 
frogs,  but  transformed,  by  some  wondrous  process  of 
nature  as  the  chrysalis  is  transformed  into  the  butter¬ 
fly.  The  mango-fish,  of  a  brilliant  orange  colour, 
like  a  ripe  mango,  swims  up  the  Ganges  as  far  as  Cal¬ 
cutta,  in  the  month  of  June,  spawns,  and  returns  to 
the  sea  in  six  weeks.  The  mullett,  as  it  swims 
against  the  stream  with  its  head  above  water,  is  shot 
like  a  bird. 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH, 
WITH  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS. 


J anuary  is  a  month  during  which  all  field  sports 
may  be  legitimately  pursued,  except  grouse  shooting, 
which  became  defunct  on  the  10th  of  December. 
Nor  could  I  ever  discover  any  good  or  sufficient 
reason  why  the  pursuit  of  these  beautiful  birds  should 
cease  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  season,  since  I  never 
knew  the  red  grouse  to  pair,  or  the  black  cock  to  sally 
forth  to  the  fighting  ground,*  till  considerably  after 
this  time,  even  in  the  finest  weather. 

There  never  occurred  a  milder  or  a  finer  autumn, 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  but  while  it  enabled  the  agriculturist  to  pursue 
his  indispensable  and  highly  important  labours 
uninterruptedly — and  the  sportsman  to  prolong  the 
period  of  both  grouse  and  partridge  shooting — 
the  very  cause  (dry  weather)  which  was  so  propi¬ 
tious  to.  the  hopes  of  the  classes  just  mentioned,  was 
detrimental  to  the  operations  of  the  fox -hunter.  The 
uncommon  dryness  of  the  weather  might  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  inimical  to  scent;  but,  by  rendering  the 
ground  more  than  usually  hard,  was  highly  injurious 
to  the  horse,  and  placed  the  limbs  or  the  life  of  the 
sportsman  in  jeopardy.  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
and  satisfactory  opinion  upon  the  subject,  we  must 
take  a  glance  at  what,  in  lieu  of  a  more  expiessive 
term,  may  be  called  the  predisposing  causes.  If  we 
duly  consider  the  progressive  motion  of  the  horse 
when  galloping,  we  shall  perceive  that,  at  every 
stroke,  his  whole  weight  is  received  upon  his  fore 
legs  and  feet ;  and,  if  we  pursue  the  same  subject  of 
investigation,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  act  of  leaping 
(jumping,  in  the  modern  phraseology  of  the  school) 
his  weight  comes  with  much  greater  force  upon  the 
same  parts,  particularly  when  the  jump  happens  to 
be  a  rasper.  It  hence  results,  that  when  the  ground 
is  hard,  there  must  arise  concussion  in  the  fore  legs 
and  feet  of  the  horse  in  the  act  of  galloping,  while  in 
leaping  it  cannot  fail  to  be  excessive,  greater  or  less 
according  to  circumstances  already  noticed.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  a  state  of  the  country,  the  hunter 
is  soon  perceived  to  knuckle,  (bend  his  knees  on 
finishing  his  jumps,)  and  ultimately  to  fall,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  most  skilful  or  masterly  horsemanship. 

A  horse  possessing  the  soundest  and  best  fore  legs 
and  feet  imaginable,  will  not  fail  to  suffer  severely  from 
such  an  extraordinary,  if  not  unparalleled,  hardness  of 
the  ground,  which  must  render  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1834,  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  chase  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  impene- 


*  Black  game  do  not  pair,  like  red  grouse  and  the 
feathered  tribes  in  general,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  (sooner  or  later  according  to  the  weather) 
the  old  black  cocks  sally  forth,  at  the  peep  of  day, 
from  their  hiding  places,  into  a  plain  open  space, 
where  they  fight  desperately  till  one  remains  undis¬ 
puted  master  of  the  immediate  district,  when,  like 
the  grand  Turk,  he  proudly  struts  amidst  a  numerous 
seraglio. 


trable  state  of  the  country  upon  animals  tender  he- 
fore,\  reflection  pauses  mournfully  upon  the  untimely 
fate  of  Lord  Lisle  and  Mr.  Marriott,  upon  the  severe 
accident  which  happened  to  Lord  Radnor  and  Lord 
Rancliffe,  as  well  as  to  many  minor  cases.  In  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  community,  so 
many  casualties  have  not  occurred  in  the  same  period 
of  time,  as  those  which  have  taken  place  from  the 
commencement  of  the  hunting  season  to  the  end  of 
the  month  of  November,  of  the  present  year,  or  rather 
of  the  year  which  has  just  passed  away. 

Having  mentioned  the  navicular  disease,  it  maybe 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  hunter  to  be  tioubled  with  it.  The  ground  over 
which  a  hunter  passes  is  generally  soft,  as  may  be 
easily  conceived  when  we  consider  that  the  chase 
leads  him  across  the  fields  at  a  humid  period  of  the 
year,  and  consequently  as  the  concussion  is  less  vio¬ 
lent  than  that  which  would  arise  from  a  Macadam¬ 
ised  or  a  paved  road,  the  animal  experiences  less 
pain,  and  is  therefore  less  liable^to  fall.  One  of  the 
best  hunters  I  ever  possessed  was  afflicted  with  this 
well  understood,  but  irremediable  disease,  and  always 
went  well  unless  the  ground  happened  to  be  hard. 

Hunters  are  very  liable  to  corns,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  being  shod  short — rendered  unavoidably 
necessary  from  the  nature  of  their  work.  If  the  foi  e 
shoes  were  not  made  as  short  in  fact  as  possible,  they 
would  be  constantly  pulled  off  by  the  toes  of  the 
hind  feet,  in  the  act  of  finishing  the  jump  ;  but, 
while  this  method  of  placing  the  iron  rim  round  the 
exterior  of  the  horse’s  foot  prevents  the  fore  shoe 
from  being  plucked  off,  it  is  very  apt  to  produce 
corns  :  it  generally  produces  corns.  Few  hunters 
are  entirely  without  them.  As  similar  excrescences 
on  the  human  feet  or  toes  arise  from  tight  or  uneasy 
shoes,  those  formed  in  the  corners  of  the  heels  of  the 
horse  are  produced  by  forcing  an  unequal  weight 
upon  the  parts  by  the  shortness  of  the  shoes  ;  and, 
in  both  cases,  cause  acute  pain  from  pressure  or  con¬ 
cussion.  Hence  may  be  clearly  perceived  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  horseman  from  the  unparalled  dry  and  in¬ 
durated  state  of  the  ground  from  the  commencement 
of  the  hunting  season  till  the  near  approach  of  the 
month  of  December.  A  few  years  ago  I  well  recol¬ 
lect  a  practical  illustration  of  this  subject.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  having  met  the  Cheshire 
hounds  at  Duddon  Heath,  we  drew  W  avertoa  Gorse 


t  Called  founder  by  some  persons,  by  others  a 
horse  in  this  state  is  said  to  be  groggy;  modern 
writers  have  distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  the  7ia- 
vicular  disease ;  it  is  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  foot, 
and  though  temporary  relief  may  be  given  to  the  ani¬ 
mal,  absolute  cure  is  out  of  the  question.  Neurotomy 
has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  and  has  often  par¬ 
tially  answered  the  purpose,  but,  even  in  the  most 
successful  cases,  such  is  the  sympathetic  influence  of 
nature,  that  in  a  short  time  the  nerve  unites,  and  the 
operation  has  to  be  again  performed.  By  removing 
a  part  of  the  nerve,  the  horse  becomes  insensible  to 
pain  or  feeling  beneath,  and  on  some  occasions  when 
the  horse  has  been  deprived  of  sensation  “  he  has 
walked  out  of  his  hoofs.” 
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blank,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  :  trotting  away  to 
Seaton  Gorse, situated  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  and  where  that  nobleman’s  lovely 
daughter-in-law  (then  Lady  Belgrave,  now  Lady 
Grosvenor)  appeared  by  the  cover  side,  as  beautiful¬ 
ly  interesting  as  her  kindred  goddess,  Diana : 

“  Who  hath  not  prov’d  how  feebly  words  essay 

“  To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty’s  heavenly  ray  ? 

“  Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 

“  Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 

“  His  changii  g  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 

“  The  might,  the  majesty  of  loveliness  ?” 

A  fox  was  found  at  this  cover  (Seaton  Gorse),  and 
as  he  was  breaking  away,  he  was  headed  back  abso¬ 
lutely  into  the  mouths  of  the  leading  hounds,  by  a 
respectable  farmer  of  the  name  of  Lester.  Huxley 
Gorse  (distant  three  miles)  was  next  tried  :  the 
hounds  had  not  been  in  the  cover  many  seconds  be¬ 
fore  renard  broke  away  in  gallant  style,  and  a  very 
brilliant  thing  followed,  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  to  earth  in  Delamere  Forest.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  I  noticed  much  knuckling,  and  many  tumbles  : 
it  so  happened,  during  the  run,  that  I  fell  in  with 
Harry  Gaff,  the  second  whip,  whose  mare,  a  little 
tender,  I  apprehend,  was  with  much  difficulty  kept 
upon  her  feet  by  that  well-practised  horseman.  The 
animal,  suffering  severely  from  the  concussion  caused 
by  the  unusual  hardness  of  the  ground,  took  her 
jumps  very  reluctantly  ;  and,  on  coming  to  one  near 
to  Ash  Wood,  more  like  a  rasper  than  any  she  had 
yet  encountered,  she  swerved  (though  a  very  good- 
tempered  creature),  nor  could  the  application  of  the 
steel,  which  was  very  freely  administered,  induce 
the  mare  to  undergo  the  painful  sensation  which  she 
was  well  aware  must  arise  from  landing  on  the  other 
side.  Harry,  however,  was  not  to  be  denied :  he 
turned  her  round,  gave  her  a  crack  on  the  head  with 
his  whip,  when  she  took  it ; — had  the  ground  been 
soft,  she  would  not  have  refused. 

Although  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  (and  the  hare 
also^  has  been  rendered  somewhat  hazardous  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  hunting,  generally  speaking, 
is  not  half  as  dangerous  as  it  is  supposed  by  those 
who  have  either  imbibed  no  inclination,  or  have  been 
offered  no  opportunity,  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  this  most  fascinating,  most  ecstatic, 
and  most  maddening  diversion  !  The  cover  side  pre¬ 
sents  an  endless  variety  of  specimens,  not  merely  of 
what  is  understood  by  the  term  picturesque,  but  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  animal  feel¬ 
ings.  Notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic  spirit  en¬ 
gendered  by  hunting,  when  the  field  has  approached 
the  cover-side,  half  the  number  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  may  be  observed  to  change  countenance — to 
turn  pale — and  many  will  be  found  even  to  tremble, 
on  the  huntsman’s  “  Hark  to  Rallywood  !  ”  or,  in 
other  words,  on  the  huntsman  cheering  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  hound,  whom  be  knows  to  be  no  babbler. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  the  rider,  but  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  an  equal  degree  by  his  horse  :  for  example 
— the  best  horse  I  ever  rode  seemed  to  be  very  well 
aware  when  he  approached  a  cover  likely  to  hold 
9  fo^,  and  became  agitated  the  moment  the  bounds 


were  thrown  into  it ; — he  would  continue  restless, 
directing  his  ears  forward,  impatiently  listening  for 
the  well-known  signal,  which  no  sooner  reached  his 
auditory  canal  than  he  began  to  tremble — his  anxiety 
increasing  in  proportion  as  the  satisfactory  confirma¬ 
tions  floated  on  the  gale,  till  the  sound  of  the  hunts¬ 
man’s  horn  relieved  him  from  further  suspense,  when 
away  he  went  with  as  spirited  a  tantivy  as  possible. 
Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  understood,  that  those  indi¬ 
cations  of  feeling  which  I  have  just  noticed  are  to 
be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  timidity  either  in  the 
horse  or  his  rider  j  as  I  have  generally  found  a  very 
opposite  result  from  the  practical  experiment  : — 
Soldiers  who  turn  pale  at  the  approach  of  the  on¬ 
slaught,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  deficient  in 
bravery. 

The  danger  of  hunting  will  be  found  trifling  in¬ 
deed,  when  the  question  comes  to  be  fairly  examined. 
In  the  first  place,  the  danger  chiefly  arises  from  the 
falling  of  the  horse  ;  and  the  animal,  being  as  much 
alarmed  at  a  fall,  or  even  the  prospect  of  one,  as  his 
rider,  will  keep  his  legs  if  possible.  Moreover,  if  a 
tumble  take  place,  (and  such  a  circumstance  must 
often  occur  in  following  hounds,)  the  horse,  speaking 
generally,  by  coming  first  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  breaks  the  fall  of  the  rider  ;  and  the  latter, 
therefore,  seldom,  very  seldom,  sustains  the  least  injury. 
Great  danger  will  arise  from  improper  horsemanship  j 
such  as  putting  a  horse  at  jumps  when  the  puff  has 
been  taken  out  of  him,  particularly  in  putting  him  at 
timber,  or  any  jump  with  a  stiff  top,  in  such  a  state 
of  exhaustion.  Where  one  accident,  at  least  of  a  fa¬ 
tal  character,  occurs  in  following  hounds,  fifty  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  fowling  piece,  (though  the  danger 
from  this  extraordinary  engine  is  much  reduced  since 
the  application  of  percussion  priming  has  been  well 
understood)  ;  but  I  w'ould  not  advise  any  person  to 
make  his  first  essay  on  horseback  with  hounds  j  and 
therefore  strongly  recommend  the  Editor  of  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  should  he  feel  disposed  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  operations  of  the  chase,  to  go  through  a  pro¬ 
bationary  course  in  Blackfriar’s  Road,  before  betakes 
the  field. 

Foxes  have  been  found  in  more  than  ordinary 
plenty  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  rain  which 
fell  at  the  latter  end  of  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  rendered  the  country  as  propitious  as 
possible  to  the  pursuit  of  these  beautiful  and  highly 
interesting  animals.  On  the  score  of  beauty,  I  have 
frequently  thought  the  fox  had  few,  if  any,  quadru¬ 
pedal  superiors ;  but  for  this  pleasing  visual  impres¬ 
sion  we  must  seek  in  the  field,  in  the  wild  purity  of 
nature,  rather  than  in  the  sullied  state  of  strict  and 
abject  imprisonment  to  which  he  is  subjected  by 
man :  in  the  former  case,  we  find  him  a  very  clean, 
active,  sprightly  creature,  exhibiting  a  superior  ele¬ 
gance  of  form,  while  the  sagaciously-cunning  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  his  eye  is  unparalleled.  It  is  true,  in 
domestic  captivity,  his  sly  and  artful  look  does  not 
entirely  forsake  him,  but  the  brilliancy  and  lustre  of 
his  eye'  disappears,  his  coat  becomes  ragged  and 
filthy,  his  orush  is  no  longer  ornamented  with  th© 
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lily-white  tag,  nor,  indeed,  does  his  tout  ensemble 
amount  to  more  than  a  very  inferior  specimen  of  this 
particular  variety  of  'the  canine  race.  In  a  state  of 
unlimited  freedom,  he  is  a  merciless  enemy  of  the 
wild  cat,  the  marten,  the  polecat,  the  weasel  tribe, 
the  rat,  and  indeed  to  all  kinds  of  vermin  ;  but,  fully 
aware  of  the  relentless  persecution  which  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  from  the  lords  of  the  creation,  he 
flies  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  becomes  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  wary,  as  well  as  one  of  the  shiest,  ani¬ 
mals  in  nature,  though  possessed  of  courage  equal  to 
any  living  creature.  On  the  score  of  depredation, 
the  mischief  of  the  fox  has  been  outrageously  over¬ 
rated,  frequently  from  bad  feeling  and  sinister  mo¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  from  the  most  egregious  and  besotted 
ignorance.  I  will  treat  the  reader  with  a  specimen 
of  the  latter,  from  the  Whitehaven  Herald: — “A  sil¬ 
ver  cup  has  been  presented  to  Richard  Postlethwaite, 
Esq.,  of  Broughton,  in  Furness,  for  destroying  all  the 
foxes  in  an  extensive  district  on  the  borders  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Lancashire.  About  twelvemonths  ago, 
the  neighbourhood  was  overrun  with  these  ravenous 
animals.  They  devoured  the  lambs,  strangled  the  poul¬ 
try,  and  worried  the  rams!*'  Now,  I  will  venture  to 
state,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no 
instance  ever  occurred  of  a  fox  even  attacking  a  ram, 
to  leave  worrying  him  out  of  the  question.  That 
many  dogs  will  worry  sheep  is  very  well  known,  as 
numerous  well- authenticated  instances  incontestably 
prove ;  and,  what  is  more,  dogs  of  this  description 
evince  extraordinary  cunning  in  their  mode  of  sys¬ 
tematic  depredations.  Slyly  and  silently  they  steal 
away  to  the  fold  or  the  field,  and,  on  approaching  the 
place,  if  they  become  aware  of  the  presence,  or  of  the 
immediate  vicinity,  of  a  human  being,  (the  former 
they  ascertain  by  sight,  the  latter  by  scent,)  they 
wdll  not  seem  to  notice  the  sheep  :  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  suppose  themselves  unobserved,  they  go 
to  work, — they  kill  as  it  were  in  play.  Having 
killed  a  sheep,  they  extract  the  fat  about  the  loins 
perhaps,  or  devour  some  choice  bit,  but  do  not  gorge 
themselves  :  they  proceed  to  kill  another.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  mischief  of  a  dog  of  this  sort  (an  artful 
sheep  worrier)  will  do,  if  not  speedily  prevented. 
Whatever  may  be  the  propensities  of  the  fox,  his 
character  has  been  far  too  deeply  stained :  if  renard 
makes  free  with  poultry,  it  arises  from  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  owners  of  it.  Even  in  the  county  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  which  derives  incalculable  benefit  from  fox 
hunting,  and  which  of  course  contains  a  much  more 
than  ordinary  number  of  foxes,  the  annual  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  fox  upon  the  stock  of  the  farmer  will  not 
average  3s.  6d.  per  one  hundred  acres.  I  spent  ten 
years  of  my  early  life  (when  delusive  hope  beat  high 
in  the  young  breast,)  in  Leicestershire,  in  a  sort  of 
centre  spot  between  Charnwood  Forest  (containing 
the  well-stocked  and  extensive  covers  of  Newtown, 
Ulscroft,  and  Markfield  Woods,  Bardon  Hill,  and 
Gracedieu  Park;)  Oakley  and  Piper  Woods,  Spring- 
wood,  and  Breedon  Clouds ;  where  foxes  bred,  and 
continue  to  breed,  more  numerously  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  celebrated  county;  and  1  feel  well 


assured  that  the  average  stated  abo  ve  woul  d  far  ex 
ceed  the  depredation  of  this  district.  If  rabbits  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  fox,  he  will  never  approach 
the  farm-yard,  nor  trouble  himself  after  feathered 
game,  while  he  will  greedily  devour  all  kinds  of  ver¬ 
min  that  fall  in  his  way — field  mice,  &c.  Should 
a  domestic  cat  stray  from  home,  particularly  if  it 
should  approach  the  wood  or  cover,  its  life  will  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  fox  will  kill  and  devour 
cats  very  uncei'emoniously. 

Melton,  which  became  tolerably  w'ell  filled  wu’th 
company  in  the  early  part  of  December,  lost  a  feAv  of 
its  visitors  at  Christmas,  which  is  always  the  case. 
Foxes  have  been  found  in  average  numbers,  at  least, 
particularly  at  Cream  Gorse,  and  the  district  of  Six 
Hills,  though  no  very  extraordinary  runs  hav’e  occured 
up  to  this  period.  In  Leicestershire,  which  derives 
the  benefit  from  fox  hunting  of  the  circulation  of  at 
least  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  there  are  to  be 
found  enemies  of  this  noble  diversion,  who  destroy 
the  cubs  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  their 
envious  malignity  at  the  time  Mr.  Osbaldeston  hunted 
the  Melton  part  of  this  county,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  import  cubs  from  the  Continent  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  which  were  turned  into  the  covers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  regularly  fed 
till  indications  appeared  of  their  capacity  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

The  little  town  of  Melton  would  lose  some  of  its 
company,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  new  establishment 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  at  Donnington  Park. 
This  nobleman,  who  had  regularly  attended  the  MeU 
ton  country  for  some  years,  has  formed  a  pack,  and 
hunts  not  only  the  district  of  Melburne,  Derbyshire, 
stretching  a  little  into  Mr.  Meynell’s  country  on  this 
side,  but  embraces  a  portion  of  Leicestershire,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  covers  until  this  period  drawn 
by  the  Melton*  (or  Mr.  Goodricke’s)  hounds  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  of  Staunton  Harold,  Bre- 
don  Clouds,  Spring  Wood,  Oakley  and  Piper  Woods, 
and  the  covers  of  Bunney.  The  country  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  either  in  extent  or  quality,  is  not  equal  to 
the  Melton  hunting  district,  but  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  former,  it  will  afford  three  days  per  week,  if  not 
more  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  far  sup  erior 
to  many  parts  of  England  where  this  genuine  British 
diversion  is  vigorously  pursued  :  some  parts  indeed 


*  What  may  be  called  the  Melton  hunt  was  origi¬ 
nally  established  by  the  celebrated  Hugo  Meynell, 
Esq.,  who  built  kennels,  stabling,  house,  and  every 
requisite  accommodation  at  the  small  village  of  Quorn- 
don,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Melton ;  and  at  his 
demise  the  establishment  fell  into  the  hands  succes¬ 
sively  of  Lords  Foley  and  Sefton,  Mr.  Smith,  Sir  B. 
Graham,  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  Lord  Southampton  (who 
removed  the  kennels,  &c.,  to  the  town  of  Leicester). 
The  late  Sir  Flarry  Goodricke  succeeded  Lord 
Southampton,  and  this  gentleman  built  kennels  and 
stabling  at  the  small  village  of  Thrussington,  five 
miles  from  Melton,  near  the  main  road  between  that 
place  and  Leicester,  where  the  hounds  and  horses  are 
still  kept,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Holyoake  Good¬ 
ricke,  his  successor. 
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of  the  Marquis’s  country  are  as  fine  as  possible,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  his  own  residence,  Donnington  Park; 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lount  is  of  an  opposite 
descripton.  The  hounds  of  this  nobleman  will  have 
the  advantage  of  an  experienced  huntsman.  Will 
Head,  who  served  the  early  part  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  under  the  celebrated  Shaw  at  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land’s  ;  he  afterwards  whipped  in  to  Sir  Bellingham 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Osbaldeston;  hunted  the  Cheshire 
hounds  for  about  ten  years,  those  of  Mr.  Leche 
for  two  seasons,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
noble  Marquis. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  some  trifling 
hostility  has  been  evinced  towards  the  Earl  of  Lons¬ 
dale’s  hounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Little  Dalby, 
a  few  miles  from  Melton,  by  some  stupid  (if  not  in¬ 
sane)  persons,  who,  envious  of  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  omit  no  opportunity  of  sowing  the 
seeds  of  dissension.  The  Cottesmore  (the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale’s)  hounds  are  large  and  pow’erful,  with 
rather  more  stoop  than  fox  hounds  in  general ;  they 
are,  however,  well  calculated  for  the  country  they 
hunt,  much  of  which  is  heavy,  w^et,  and  cold.  Last 
year  I  saw  them  go  away  with  a  fox  from  Buttermilk 
Gorse  (four  miles  from  Melton)  and  I  thought  I 
never  saw  fox  hounds  pack  so  well — they  shew’ed 
that  they  could  go  the  pace  also,  as  I  have  witnessed 
on  many  other  occasions ;  but  in  regard  to  speed 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s  hounds, 
those  of  Mr.  Meynell,  the  Cheshire,  and  several 
other  packs  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 
They  are  splendid  hounds,  nevertheless,  and  the  same 
observation  maybe  applied  to  the  establishment  gene¬ 
rally  ;  the  servants  are  well  mounted,  while  the 
noble  master  is  as  much  distinguished  by  his  pleas¬ 
ing  and  polite  affability,  as  by  the  singularity  of  his 
dress — he  rides  in  a  black  velvet  coat. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland’s  hounds,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Forrester,  did  not  com¬ 
mence  the  season  quite  so  early  as  their  neighbours  ; 
and  though  their  sport  has  not  been  bad;  no  brilliant 
runs  have  yet  occurred.  They  are  the  finest  pack  of 
hounds  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Wicksted’s,  and  per¬ 
haps  Sir  H.  Mainwaring’s,  excepted.  I  am  very 
well  aware  the  palm  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston’s,  but  in  my  opinion,  undeservedly. 

Mr.  MeynelTs  beautiful  pack,  which,  from  Hoare- 
cross  Hall  (Needwood  Forest)  diverge  into  Derby¬ 
shire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  S^’affordshire,  forming  a 
fine  country,  have  experienced  some  good  runs. 
These  hounds  continue  to  be  hunted  by  the  veteran 
Tom  Leedham,  w’ho,  though  upw’ards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  seems  as  active  as  ever:  two  of  his 
sons  whip  in.  They  are  small,  but  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  remarkably  fleet.  A  few  years  ago,  I  saw 
them  run  a  fox  from  Ravensdale  Gorse  to  Darley  to 
ground ;  the  pace  was  uncommonly  fast,  and  the 
business  remarkable  for  the  number  of  rolls  which 
occurred.  I,  amongst  the  rest,  saluted  mother  earth  : 
a  keen  frost  had  rendered  the  country  uncommonly 
slippy.  So  m  parts  of  Mr  Meynell’s  country  are 
equal  to  the  Harborough  side  of  Leicestershire,  par¬ 


ticularly  the  neighbourhood  of  Catton,  Wichnor,  &c. 
Mr.  Wicksted  hunts  the  opposite  side  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  with  his  unparalleled  pack,  as  well  as  a  little 
of  the  Nantwicu  side  of  Cheshire ;  he  goes  out  five 
times  a  fortnight ;  though,  since  the  accession  of  Sir 
John  Broughton’s  covers,  the  country  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  ex  ensive  to  afford  three  days  per  week. 
However,  as  hounds  are  always  within  his  reach, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  gentlemen  who  attend  his 
hunt,  every  day  in  the  week,  the  Cheshire  are  on 
one  side,  and  the  Shropshire  on  the  other,  an  increase 
in  his  hunting  days  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Much  of  his  country  is  very  difficult  for  horses  and 
hounds  ;  while,  from  the  appearance  of  Heleigh  Cas¬ 
tle  and  some  other  covers,  it  is  surprising  that  he 
should  be  able  to  get  foxes  away  from  them.  Mr. 
Wicksted,  like  some  other  gentlemen,  hunts  his  own 
hounds ;  nor  will  his  abilities  in  this  respect  sink  in 
the  comparison  with  the  foremost  of  his  competitors. 
It  must  be  a  gallant  fox  that  will  stand  before  Mr. 
Wicksted’s  hounds  one  hour  with  a  good  scent ;  nor 
did  a  pack  ever  fall  under  my  observation  that  could 
unravel  the  labyrinth  in  a  superior  manner.  They 
can  both  hunt  and  run. 

The  Shropshire  establishment,  founded  by  Sir 
Bellingham  Graham,  and  which  passed  from  him 
successively  to  the  management  of  several  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  has  been  divided  ;  Mr.  Smythe  Owen  hunt¬ 
ing  one  part  of  the  country,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
the  other.  Both  packs  have  experienced  good  sport. 

Sir  Harry  Mainwaring’s  splendid  pack  have  had 
their  usual  success,  though,  up  to  this  period,  no¬ 
thing  like  the  run  from  Oulton  Lowe  has  occurred. 
In  fact,  the  most  extraordinary  runs  generally  take 
place  after  Chiustmas,  not  only  with  foxhounds,  but 
also  with  harriers  and  greyhounds.  Sir  Harry’s 
country  is  well  stocked  with  foxes,  his  hounds  are  of 
the  first  quality,  and  his  huntsman  (Joe  Maiden)  a 
killer,  if  possible;  he  is  a  very  active  fellow,  and 
has  one  of  the  strangest  voices  I  ever  heard — a  great 
advantage  to  his  hounds,  since  they  can  never  mis¬ 
take  it.  The  kennels  have  been  removed  from  Dela- 
mere  forest  to  where  they  formerly  stood,  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  on  the  North wich  road,  a  little  below  Sandiway 
Head,  a  much  better  situation  for  the  purpose  than 
amidst  the  dark  woods  of  Delamere  Forest,  excluded 
from  the  genial  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  water,  except  what  was  brought  from  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
present  situation  of  the  kennels  is  very  eligible,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  being  rather  too  near  the  main  road 
from  Chester  to  Northwich  ;  it  is  remarkable  for 
containing  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  celebrated 
Bluecap,  the  fleetest  and  best  hound  of  his  day, 
who  beat  the  favourite  Richmond  of  the  extensive 
pack  of  the  late  Hugo  Meynell,  Esq.,  in  a  drag  race 
of  four  miles,  for  a  considerable  sum.  A  neat  little 
monument,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  marks  the 
resting-place  of  this  extraordinary  hound. 

Hunting  in  Yorkshire  has  been  vigorously  pur¬ 
sued.  and  in  general  good  sport  has  been  obtained. 
Foxes  too,  which,  a  few  years  since  were  scarce  in  a 
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great  part  of  the  country  hunted  by  the  Badsworth, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  Lord  Pollington,  have  been 
found  in  plenty.  Much  of  this  country  is  deep  and 
heavy ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  that  hunted 
by  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  which  joins  it.  The  last 
time  I  saw  Lord  Harewood’s  hounds,  they  met  at  the 
village  of  Towton,  celebrated  in  Engligh  history  for 
the  struggle  between  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  j 
and  they  found  their  fox  in  a  swampy  wood  on  the 
very  field  where  the  sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
which  deprived  Henry  of  his  crown.  His  Lordship’s 
hounds  have  more  stoop  than  those  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  on  this  account  are  well  calculated  for 
the  country  they  hunt. 

The  uncommon  dryness  of  the  weather  which 
marked  the  earlier  period  of  the  season,  might  be 
said  to  improve  a  great  portion  of  the  Holderness 
country,  which  is  very  low  and  swampy  ;  and  a 
similar  observation  will  apply  to  the  country  hunted 
by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  (in  Lincolnshire)  both  re¬ 
markable  for  carrying  a  good  scent ;  they  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  flinty  ground  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  the  arid  gravelly  hills  of  Surrey. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland’s  pack  has  been  divided 
(owing  to  the  advanced  life  of  his  Grace^  between 
himself  and  his  son-in-law,  Mark  Milbank,  Esq. ; 
the  country  has  consequently  been  divided  also. 

The  Brocklesby  hounds  (Lord  Yarborough’s) 
have  had  several  brilliant  runs  ;  as  have  also  those 
of  Lord  Segrave,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelten¬ 
ham. 

Colonel  Vaughan  (Flintshire^,  whose  season, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  continues  nearly 
the  whole  year,  has  been  rather  unfortunate  of  late  in 
missing  his  foxes. 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  4,  the  Berkeley  hounds,  under 
the  direction  of  Harvey  Combe,  Esq.,  met  near 
Bricket  Wood,  four  miles  from  St.  Albans,  and 
found,  not  only  one  fox,  but  several  were  soon  on 
foot ;  they  hung  to  the  covers,  however,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  pertinacity  ;  much  of  the  day  was  therefore 
spent  in  unsatisfactory  dodging,  and  when,  at  length, 
one  was  got  away,  he  very  quickly  sought  the  shelter 
of  a  subterranean  retreat,  when  I  gave  it  up ;  pre¬ 
parations  were  making  for  dislodging  renard  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  to  the  hounds,  and  it  was  not 
intended  to  try  further.  The  field  was  numerous  and 
brilliant — about  two  hundred — pink  predominating, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one;  it  was,  however, 
contrasted  by  the  sombre  hue  which  distinguishes 
the  sons  of  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  ornamented  by 
various  sprigs  of  nobility,  and  amongst  the  rest  Lord 
Frederick  Beauclerc.  The  hounds  present  much  the 
appearance  of  those  of  Mr,  Osbaldeston,  whose  pro¬ 
perty,  indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  ;  lent  I  suppose  til- 
that  gentleman  may  again  have  occasion  for  their  serl 
vices. 

Few  hares  were  killed  by  the  harriers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
ground.  The  feet  of  pussy  being  destitute  of  ball, 
enables  her  to  pass  with  ease  and  superior  speed  over 
hard  flinty  roads  whiph  would  cut  the  feet  of  her 


pursuers  to  pieces  ;  and  for  this  reason  she  fre¬ 
quently  distanced  greyhounds.  The  coursing  meet¬ 
ings,  which  up  to  this  period  have  taken  place,  have 
produced  few  extraordinary  runs,  and  therefore  as 
tests  of  the  most  valuable  quality,  unflinching  perse¬ 
verance,  in  the  greyhound,  they  have  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory. 

La  Chasse  au  Fusil. — Owing  to  that  average  sam¬ 
ple  of  incongruously  stupid  Whig  legislation,  which 
was  abundantly  sufficient  to  envelope  the  memory  of 
the  Grey  Administration  with  a  murky  immortality, 
the  late  game  enactment,  those  tribes  of  the  feathered 
creation  which  constitute  the  object  of  pursuit,  have 
sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  sportsman,  and  have 
consequently  been  rendered  much  less  important  than 
prior  to  the  operation  of  the  tortuous  conglomorated 
low-minded  foolery  just  mentioned.  If,  however, 
gentlemen  experience  less  pleasure  from  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  p  ointer  or  the  setter,  the  market  has  been 
abundantly  stocked  wdth  game.  In  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  Derby,  and  various  parts  of  England,  par¬ 
tridges  were  frequently  sold  as  low  as  two  shillings 
a  brace,  sometimes  eighteen  pence ;  hares,  phea¬ 
sants,  and  red  grouse,  equally  low;  black  game, 
alone,  seems  to  have  been  scarce,  in  the  market  at 
least,  for  the  breeding  season  had  produced  an  aver- 
ge  stock  or  number,  if  not  more.  Even  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  metropolis,  the  preceding  observations  are 
equally  applicable. 

Grouse  and  partridges  became  wild  at  an  early 
period  of  the  season,  when  the  long-billed  wanderers 
from  the  north  presented  themselves  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  shooting  sportsmen.  Woodcocks  made 
their  appearance  in  the  middle  of  October ;  they 
were  found  in  tolerable  plenty  at  the  latter  end  of 
that  month,  numerous  in  the  early  part  of  November. 
Up  to  this  period,  indeed,  they  have  been  found  in 
greater  numbers  than  usual  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  w’ooded  valleys  of  the 
north-western  side  of  Staflfordshire.  Woodcocks  ar¬ 
rive  in  this  country  in  JUghts,  more  or  less  numerous 
as  it  may  happen.  Six  years  ago,  Denman,  a  game- 
keeper,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  when  exercising  a  numerous  team  of  spa¬ 
niels,  fell  in  with  a  flight  of  these  birds,  containing, 
as  he  supposed,  (and  still  supposes,  for  the  man  is 
living)  nearly  two  hundred  individuals.  It  was  late 
in  the  day,  but  he  contrived  to  bag  twelve  couple 
and  a  half,  and  would  have  killed  many  more,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unruliness  of  several  of  the  spaniels. 
The  next  morning  not  a  bird  was  to  be  found,  they 
had  moved  to  another  part,  uniformly  the  case  under 
such  circumstances. 

Snipes  have  not  been  so  abundant  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  that  beautiful  bird,  the  golden  plo¬ 
ver,  has  been  scarce.  D  uring  au  experience  of  nearly 
forty  years  I  have  uniformly  found,  that,  when  wrod- 
cocks  were  plentiful,  snipes  and  golden  plover  were 
equally  so,  the  present  season  alone  excepted.  The 
early  arrival  of  the  woodcock  (particularly  if  plenti¬ 
ful)  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
art  early  and  a  severe  winter ;  but,  as  the  very  same 
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motive  which  induces  the  woodcock  to  quit  its 
northern  retreat,  to  encounter  the  danger  of  a  long 
and  boisterous  voyage  across  a  great  extent  of  track¬ 
less  ocean,  also  impels  the  snipe  and  the  golden  plover 
to  visit  us ;  if,  therefore,  we  are  still  to  regard  the 
first-named  bird,  or  at  least  its  early  and  numerous 
arrival,  vvith  regard  to  its  prophetic  or  pi’ognostic  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  are  forced  into  the  admission  of  abso¬ 
lute  neutrality  by  the  inference  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  drawn  from  the  opposite  movements  of  the  latter 
erratics. 

Partridges  and  pheasants  were  more  numerous  this 
year  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Such,  in  fact,  must  always  be 
the  case  from  the  quality  of  the  ground,  being  sandy 
and  very  dry  ;  consequently  in  the  most  unfavourable 
breeding  seasons,  a  moderate  or  good  stock  will  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  So  abundant,  in¬ 
deed,  are  these  birds  sometimes  found,  even  in  the 
breeding  season,  in  Norfolk,  that  two  or  three  hens 
have  been  known  to  frequent  and  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  same  nests.  In  this  county,  that  accom¬ 
plished  shot.  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  exhibits  his  most 
extensive  displays  of  slaughter.  Upon  one  occasion, 
for  a  trifling  wager,  he  killed  sixty -two  cock  phea¬ 
sants  in  one  hour — sixty  won  the  bet,  something 
more  than  a  bird  a  minute  !  Let  us  just  glance  at  the 
modus  operandi :  when  such  feats  of  united  legerdemain 
and  leger  d’aeil  are  to  be  performed,  the  birds  are 
driven  together  the  previous  afternoon  into  the 
smallest  space,  and  the  most  convenient  spot  possi¬ 
ble,  and  when  the  work  of  destruction  commences, 
the  operator  is  attended  by  several  persons,  some  to 
load  his  guns,  and  place  them  in  his  hands  in  quick 
succession!;  others  to  attend  to  the  dogs,  &c.  &c.,  so 
that  upon  a  deliberate  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  such  cases,  the  astonishment,  which  the 
first  blush  excited,  becomes  completely  neutralized. 

The  feathered  races  which  come  under  the  de¬ 
scription  of  wild  fowl,  such  as  the  wild  swan,  the 
wild  goose,  the  barnacle  goose,  the  gannet  or  soland 
goose,  the  wild  duck,  the  wigeon,  teal,  pochard, 
scauper,  golden  eye,  pintail,  &c.  &c.,  were  by  no 
means  early  in  their  appearance,  nor  have  the)'^  hi- 
thereto  presented  themselves  in  the  usual  numbers. 
These  birds  nestle  and  bring  up  their  young  in  the 
short  summers  of  the  north  ;  the  greater  part  (parti¬ 
cularly  the  larger  kinds)  retire  to  regions  where  man 
is  no  longer  found,  but  where  the  immense  swarms 
of  insects  and  animalculae  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  supply  abundance  of  food  both  for  them 
and  their  young,  and  they  thus  continue  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  security,  till  the  rigour  of  the  season  impels 
them  to  seek  subsistence  in  more  southerly  and  milder 
climates. 

Wild  swans  are  seldom  seen  in  England,  except 
during  a  very  severe  and  a  long  winter,  when  they 
make  their  appearance  on  the  sea  shore,  and  also  in 
the  extensive  marshes  and  lakes  of  the  country,  some¬ 
times  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fourteen  in  com¬ 
pany;  I  have  occasionally  seen  four,  at  other  times 
three,  constituting  what  may  be  called  a  family ;  the 


former  consisting  of  two  old  birds  and  two  cygnets, 
the  latter  of  the  male  and  female  and  one  cygnet. 
They  are  difficult  of  approach ;  however,  in  the  year 
1830,  a  tenant  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Scarisbrick,  (of 
Scarisbrick,  Lancashire)  happened  to  bring  one  down 
with  his  gun  as  it  w’as  flying  over  his  farm  yard.  It 
proved  to  be  a  cygnet  (which  are  more  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  their  colour  than  their  size),  and  was 
only  slightly  wounded  at  the  tip  of  one  of  its  wings, 
sufficiently,  however,  to  disable  it  from  flying.  It 
w'as  placed  upon  the  sheet  of  water  (large  fish  pond) 
in  front  of  Scarisbrick  Hall,  where,  the  next  morning, 
the  old  female  oined  it,  and  thus  the  two  continued 
to  live  for  several  weeks,  becoming  more  familiar  or 
domestic  every  day.  At  first,  the  old  bird  took  wing 
at  the  distant  approach  of  a  human  being,  when,  at 
length,  she  w’ould  allow  a  person  to  look  at  her  from 
the  banks  of  the  pond  ;  if,  on  these  occasions,  she 
judged  the  proximity  too  near,  she  would  rise  on  the 
wing,  describe  a  short  ill-defined  circle,  and  again 
descend  to  the  water.  I  tried  the  experiment  re¬ 
peatedly,  nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  that  these  birds 
would  have  become  domesticated,  had  not  the  female 
been  unwittingly  killed,  when  the  cygnet  appeared  to 
languish,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  week.  The  old 
male  bird  never  came  to  the  pond,  but  continued  in 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  Martin  Mere,  where,  prior 
to  the  capture  of  the  cygnet,  the  three  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  seen. 

I  could  never  bring  myself  to  consider  the  pursuit 
of  wild  fowl  as  the  diversion  of  a  gentleman,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  sea-shore:  after  pernsing  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself. 

“  This  hazardous  occupation  once  led  a  fowler  into 
singular  distress;  it  happened  too  in  the  day  time, 
which  shows  still  more  forcibly  the  risk  of  such  noc¬ 
turnal  expeditions  (these  birds  are  more  easily  ap¬ 
proached  under  the  cover  of  night.)  Mounted  on 
his  mud  pattens,  he  was  traversing  one  of  those  oozy 
plains  in  search  of  ducks  ;  and  being  intent  only  on 
his  game,  suddenly  found  the  water,  which  had  been 
accelerated  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  affecting 
the  tide,  had  made  an  alarming  progress  around  him, 
and  he  found  himself  completely  encircled.  In  this 
desperate  situation  an  idea  struck  him  as  the  only 
hope  of  safety  :  he  retired  to  that  part  which  seemed 
the  highest,  from  its  being  uncovered  yet  by  water ; 
and  striking  the  barrel  of  his  long  gun  into  the  ooze, 
he  resolved  to  stand  fast  by  it,  as  well  for  a  support  as 
a  security  against  the  waves,  and  to  wait  the  ebbing 
of  the  tide  :  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  common 
tide  would  not  have  flowed  above  his  middle  ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  the  water 
now  reached  him — it  rippled  over  his  feet ; — it  gained 
his  knees,  his  waisi  : — button  after  button  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  ;  until  at  length  it  advanced  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  gave  himself  up  for 
lost: — still,  however,  he  held  fast  by  his  anchor :  his 
eye  was  eagerly  employed  in  search  of  some  boat,  which 
might  accidentally  be  passing,  but  none  appeared.  A 
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head  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  some¬ 
times  covered  by  the  waves,  was  no  object  to  be  des¬ 
cried  from  the  land,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league; 
nor  was  he  able  to  exert  any  sounds  of  distress  that 
could  be  heard  so  far : — while,  as  the  exigence 
would  allow,  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  the  terrors 
of  certain  destruction,  his  attention  was  called  to  a 
new  object : — he  thought  he  saw  the  uppermost  button 
of  his  coat  begin  to  appear.  No  mariner,  floating  on 
a  wreck,  could  behold  approaching  succour  with  greater 
transport  then  he  felt  at  the  transient  view  of  his  but¬ 
ton  ;  but  the  fluctuation  of  water  was  such,  and  the 
turn  of  the  tide  so  slow,  that  it  was  sometime  before 
he  durst  venture  to  assure  himself  that  the  button  was 
fairly  above  the  level  of  the  flood.  At  length,  a  second 
button  appearing  at  intervals,  his  sensations  may 
rather  be  conceived  than  described  :  and  his  joy  gave 
him  pleasure  and  resolution  to  support  his  situation 
four  or  five  hours  longer,  until  the  waters  had  fully 
retired.” 


Spanish  Snuff. — At  Seville  is  the  most  celebrated 
snutf-manufactory  in  Spain.  The  building  in  which 
the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  is  more  like  a  fortified 
palace,  than  a  house  destined  for  the  preparation  of 
tobacco.  It  has  four  regular  fronts  ;  two  of  them 
six  hundred  feet  long ;  the  other  two,  four  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  This  manufacture  is  sadly  on  the 
decline  ;  in  other  times,  the  complement  of  men  and 
women  used  to  exceed  three  thousand,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  mules  and  horses  were  employed ; 
forty  years  ago,  that  number  was  reduced  to  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  workmen,  and  a  hundred 
mules.  When  T  visited  it,  no  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  employed,  and  eleven  mules ;  and  in 
place  of  two  hundred  grindstones,  which  formerly 
were  constantly  at  work,  four  only  were  in  requisi¬ 
tion.  This  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
extensive  contraband  trade  carried  on  through  the 
free  ports  of  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz  ;  and  partly  to  the 
high  price  which  government  puts  upon  the  manu¬ 
factured  article.  The  stock  on  hand  at  present  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  millions  of  arobas,  (fifty  millions  of 
pounds ;)  forty  years  ago,  the  stock  on  hand 
amounted  to  five  millions  of  pounds  ;  of  the  snuff  at 
present  on  hand,  there  are  eight  thousand  canisters 
fifty  years  old.  It  is  not  likely,  according  to  the 
present  policy  of  the  government,  that  this  stock  will 
diminish ;  the  price  was  only  lately  raised  from 
thirty-two  to  forty-eight  reals,  and  the  demand  has 
constantly  diminished.  I  have  been  speaking  of  what 
is  called  Seville  snuff ;  there  is  another  department, 
for  the  manufacture  of  rappee,  which  is  now’  more  in 
vogue,  and  does  not  accumulate  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  other.  Government  derives  a  profit  upon  the 
manufactur  and  sale,  of  seventy  per  cent,  before 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  work¬ 
men  employed  are  paid  six,  seven,  and  eight  reals  per 
day,  according  to  their  ability  ;  those  who  twist  cigars 
work  by  the  piece.  It  happened  to  be  the  hour  of 
dismissal  w’hen  I  visited  the  establishment,  and  I 
noticed  that  each  workman  was  taken  into  a  little  in¬ 
closed  place,  and  underwent  a  rigoi’ous  search  ;  they 
were  even  obliged  to  take  off  their  shoes.  Most  of 
the  workmen  looked  unhealthy.  I  learned  that 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  as  many  as  twelve  are 
sometimes  carried  to  the  hospital  in  a  day ;  and  that 
they  almost  invariably  die  of  disease  in  the  lungs  at 
an  early  age. — Inglis’s  Spain  in  1830. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  POULTRY.^' 


BY  IIENUY  W.  CHALLIS,  ESQ. 

A  wily  fox,  much  feared  for  his  misdeeds. 

Had  long  time  feasted  from  a  near  farm-yard. 

To  take  his  prey. 

Through  corn  fields  he  would  stray — 

Well  knowing  Corn-hill  to  the  Poultry  leads. 

In  vain  his  victims  strove  to  give  him  battle. 

He  sent  them  hobbling. 

And  nightly  glided  in  to  fright  them  with  his 

GOBLING. 

“  All  flesh  is  grass,”  so  choosingout"  chick-weeds,” 
On  them  he’d  pop — 

Taking  each  crop — 

Their*FEATHERS  making  down-beds,  for  the  cattle  ! 
‘Twas  sad  to  see  young  geese,  with  throats  so  lank’ 
All  BROKEN,  with  his  RUN  on  “  gosling’s  bank  ! 
While  the  scared  ducklings,  sprawling  on  their  backs. 
Did  nought  but  die — 

No  aid  was  nigh — 

No  regular  diploma — nothing  but  Quacks  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  sight  of  mangled  wings  and  legs. 

Here  was  he  “  tossing  heads  or  tails,”  there  laid 
the  eggs — 

Here  sadly  showed  “  a  merry  tnought,”  and  there 
stretched  out  a  neck, 

With  beak  that  never  more  again  w'ould  “peck 
o’barley,”  peck 

He  gorged  and  stuffed,  the  ruthless  beast,  and  ruin 
round  him  strewed  ; 

First  grunched  the  old,  then  vowed  he  wished 
To  “  TASTE  THE  NICE  HoME  BrOOD  !” 


An  Eagle  in  Northumberland.  —  1  he  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  circumstance  took  place  a  few 
days  ago,  on  Williamson  Fell,  the  western  extremity 
of  Northumberland: — Mr.  J.  Gill,  whilst  sporting 
over  the  manor  of  his  father,  Harry  Gill,  Esq.,  of 
Williamson,  Knaresdale,  sat  down  to  rest,  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  moor  cock  falling  dead  at 
his  feet.  On  looking  up  he  observed  an  immense 
eagle  hovering  near,  at  which  he  immediately  fired, 
and  winged  it.  The  monarch  of  the  air,  on  being 
approached,  and  being  unable  to  effect  its  escape  by 
flight,  gave  battle,  and  was  only  captured  after  a  hard 
struggle.  The  young  gentleman,  having  overcome 
his  antagonist,  took  him  by  the  neck,  threw  him 
over  his  shoulder,  and  carried  him  to  bis  father’s  re¬ 
sidence,  where  tlie  bird  is  still  alive  and  vigorous, 
but  so  vicious,  that  he  is  dangerous  to  approach.  It 
was  discovered,  on  examining  the  moor  cock,  that 
the  eagle  had  struck  its  head  off  with  his  talons, 
whilst  hovering  in  the  air. 

Owlish  Wisdom. —  Owds  have  usually  been 
regarded  as  birds  of  ill  omen,  and  superstitiously 
considered  as  messengers  of  woe.  The  Athenians 
alone,  among  the  ancients,  seem  to  have  been  free 
from  this  popular  prejudice,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  owl  with  veneration  rather  than  abhorence,  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  the  favourite  of  Minerva  ;  its  seeing 
in  the  dark  was  looked  upon  as  an  image  of  w’iadom. 
The  Romans  viewed  the  owl  with  detestation  and 
dread.  It  was  held  sacred  to  Proserpine  :  its  ap¬ 
pearance  foreboded  unfortunate  events  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  city  of  Rome  underwent  a  solemn 
lustration  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  birds  hav¬ 
ing  accidentally  strayed  into  the  Capitol ;  at  Athens 
they  were  looked  upon  as  omens  of  victory  and  suc¬ 
cess. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN.— December,  1834. 
London  :  Saunders  and  Ottley, 

There  are  abundance  of  interesting  and 
good  things  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader 
during  the  long  dull  Winter  evenings  in  the 
present  number;  among  which,  we  may  enu¬ 
merate  “  Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father;’^ 
“  The  Life  of  a  Sub-Editor  “  The  Magic 
Dance;’"  “Sicilian  Facts.”  We  select  the 
following  humorous  descriptive  letter  of 
“  Bill  Bullfinch,”  which  is  accompanied  with 
four  capital  wood-cut  graphic  illustrations : — 

BURNT  ALMONDS.— Letter  II. 

TO  CORNELIUS  CROWQUILL. 

“  Honored  Sir, — Bean  arrived  at  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  take  the  opertunity  of  hopeing  you  are 
quite  wel  as  this  leves  me  at  presant,  thang  God 
for  it.  But  to  begin  at  leveing  off.  Soon  after  we 
left  Madeara  cum  on  a  very  stif  gal  a  wind,  anuff 
to  bio  i’s  nose  off,  and  the  waves  riz  up  to  sich 
a  high  degree  as  maid  me  quite  nervus,  tho’  the 
comon  salers  said  it  was  nothink  to  them  as  was 
ust  to  the  hi  seas.  Owever,  nothink  or  no  nothink, 
I’m  sure  it  was  verry  orrid,  and  threw  menny  of 
us  off  our  legs  and  maid  others  go  down  of  their 
nees.  But,  as  1  say,  them  as  gos  a  broad  must 
xpect  menny  narrow  escapes. 

“  Soon  after  this  we  lost  our  wind,  and  was  go¬ 
ing  along  at  a  hand  galop  wen  the  lookout  man  as 
lays  in  the  cros’  nest  diskovered  a  vessel,  wich  we 
coodent  think  what  it  was  at  1st,  but  turnt  out  to 
be  ful  of  yung  wimmen  going  a  hemmigratin  to 
Noo  Sow  Whales.  It  was  verry  od  to  sea  a  ship 
load  of  maid  servants,  and  I  must  add  they  seamed 
to  be  quite  out  of  place.  Owever  the  capten  wood- 
ent  consent  to  us  keepin  cumpny  with  em,  and  we 
gev  em  a  salute  and  stole  away  down  wind.  N.  B. 
Forgot  to  say,  bean  washing  day  wen  we  cum  up 
with  em,  they  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  bisnece  ; 
and  the  shifFs,  and  stokins,  and  shimmees,  and  se- 
tra,  hanging  out  to  dri  on  the  dex,  had  a  verry 
curus  afect.  And  my  his  !  if  you  had  but  a  seen 
em  runnin  to  fetch  em  al  in  wen  they  seed  us  a 
cumin.  It  made  us  laff  veiy  much,  as  allso  did  the 
kernel,  who  sed  he  dus  say  it  was  all  along  of 
them  confoundid  deer  starchers  we  had  sich  a  stif 
gale. 

“  Soon  after  we  past  the  yung  wimmin  goin  out 
on  activ  service,  we  met  a  Ginny  man  homewood 
bound,  but  am  sory  to  say,  from  what  I  cood  lern, 
the  mines  dpant  yeeld  so  well  as  they  did,  not  per- 
ducing  ginnys  anny  lunger,  but  only  sovrins  and 
ten  shillin  peaces.  After  passing  the  Ginny  man 
nothirik  ocured  worth  spekin  off  till  we  cum  to  the 
equinoxious  line,  at  wich  time  days  and  nites  was 
equal  al  over  the  whirld.  It  was  the  best  thing  I 
seen  since  we  left  home,  and  1  only  wish  you  had 
been  worthy  to  be  there.  There  was  Nepshun  the 
god  of  the  sea,  and  his  wife,  Hamfitryty  by  name, 
or  rather  Dick  Lanyard,  es  good  as  a  play  every 
bit.  Nepshun  had  his  tridents  attending  on  him, 
of  wich  my  frend  Ben  Boltrope  was  1,  and  al  maner 
of  trix  suckseeded,  xcept  1,  wich  was  to  sous  me 
in  a  tub  of  water,  wich  I  perverted  it  by  geting 
amung  the  ounds,  where  non  on  em,  not  even 
Nepshun  hisself  dust  seas  me,  and  so  cum  off  with¬ 
out  a  sous.  Owever  to  make  short  of  my  tale  of 
a  tub,  most  of  our  chaps  escapd  the  same  way  as 
I  did,  and  the  others  ather  by  swarin  theyde  bean 
in  befour,  or  by  paing  the  useual  forefeet  of  rum, 
wich  was  maid  into  grog  by  the  salers,  and  geting 


drunk  on  the  strenth  of  it  realy  becum  as  coarse 
as  grogrum  itself. 

“  Flighing  fishes  ar  as  comon  as  carots — wich, 
by-the-bye,  are  verry  scace — yesterday  we  put  up 
a  large  covey  on  em,  but  coodent  get  a  fair  shot 
bycause  the  ship  woodent  stand.  The  kernel 
winged  1,  and  maid  the  fethers  fly  rarely,  and  I 
think  broke  its  leg,  but  it’s  not  evry  body  as  can 
shute  flighin  fish.  We  allso  sea  a  great  menny 
sea  lions  and  unicorns,  but  quite  diferant  to  the 
king’s  arms,  tho’  I  bleav  offen  met  with  in  the 
arms  of  the  sea.  Maids  and  cavaliers  arc  allso 
uncomon  comon,  (I’m  not  romancing — doant  you 
think  it) ,  and  what  do  you  think,  this  verry  morn¬ 
ing  I  cort  a  most  bcwtifull  maid  with  a  hotel  nose. 
Ass  for  eels  they  go  verry  grate  lengths  indeed ; 
no  longer  sin  than  last  Friday  I  tuk  sum  verry 
strung  Congo  wich  maid  me  quite  nervus,  and  I 
shood  have  cort  as  menny  agen  yestoday  only  they 
sea  me  cuming,  and  took  to  there  eels.  Allso  ob¬ 
served  1  morning  sich  numbers  of  fine  lively  tur¬ 
tles  swiming  about  the  ship  as  maid  the  sea  look 
jist  like  a  long  basun  of  turtle  soop. 

“  Deer  sir,  arrived  at  sent  Heleana,  sellibratid 
by  Bonyparty,  who  lies  under  a  weping  withy,  of 
wich  we  al  cut  of  a  Icrg  bransh  a  peace  for  the 
sayso  of  the  thing,  and  carvd  our  names  and  shew 
soles  on  the  tom  stone.  You  wil  be  sirprized  to 
ear  that  tho’  it  was  only  the  later  end  of  Oi'gust  wen 
we  cum  hear,  it  was  the  debth  of  winter— no  leavs 
on  the  tres,  and  every  think  jist  like  Crismas, 
xept  rost  beaf  and  plum  puding,  and  tost  and  ale, 
and  frost  and  sno,  and  slitherin  and  skating,  and 
al  that  sort  of  thing.  We  sea  a  grate  menny  gum 
tres,  but  never  an  oposum  up  em,  and  fern  4  teen 
foot  hi,  consequensialy  no  being  for  foxs,  of  wich 
I  bleav  their  is  non  in  the  ireland.  We  tuk  the 
ounds  out  1  day  in  the  feelds,  wich  was  over  run 
with  rats,  and  the  ounds  bean  so  long  in  kenel 
coodent  be  kep  of  runing  on  em.  I  realy  wunder 
the  natifs  doant  cat-ch  em.  We  likwise  maid  a 
xcursion  up  Lader  ill,  and  as  most  of  us  was  fond 
of  singin,  we  had  staves  al  the  way  up.  But  bean 
verry  bad  out  of  practis  in  walkin,  we  most  of  us 
begun  to  flag  before  we  cum  to  the  flag  staf,  wich 
I  am  told  is  22  thousand  feet  from  the  sea,  tho’  I 
must  say  it  seamed  a  gud  deal  more  to  Ink  at. 
Owever,  be  that  as  it  may  or  may  not,  Lader  ill  is 
very  lofty,  and  Ben  Boltrope  was  induced  to  rite 
a  sonet  on  its  Hibrow,  wich  I  am  sory  to  ad,  I  hav 
quite  forgot  it,  and  ass  for  Ben  he  has  quite  forgot 
it  himself. 

“  After  leving  sent  Heleana,  nothink  partikler 
ocurd  woth  naraein  till  we  com  to  here,  namely 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  xcept  catching  a  few  potato 
hurds,  wich  we  did  with  a  hook.  Allso  sea  a  grate 
menny  of  those  rum  covy’s  of  flying  fish,  but  coo¬ 
dent  each  nare  a  1,  owing  to  not  havin  anny  tak- 
kel  fit  for  flifishing.  But  to  hark  back  to  the 
Cape — Da  Cape-o,  as  the  musicioners  say — we  had 
scarce  got  into  Outs  bay  before  the  sea  begun  to 
be  verry  ruft'  and  reddy  to  swalow  up  any  think  it 
cood  each,  wich  maid  us  quite  delited  to  hav  got 
into  1  of  them  fine  green  baize,  wile  we  cood  sea 
the  mad  waves,  as  Shakspear  cals  em,  literaly 
foming  at  the  mouth.  In  entering  Cape  Town, 
were  we  was  hushed  in  with  ringing  of  bels,  we 
met  a  ridgement  of  lite  troops,  al  of  wich  was 
quite  black.  I  was  close  to  one  of  these  hotentot 
chaps,  whose  head  was  as  curly  as  a  ships’s  bak,  and 
I  hav  bean  credittably  informed  their  hair  is  wooly 
of  that  descripsion.  What  struk  me  as  verry  od 
was  they  dident  seam  at  al  ashamed  of  the  color 
of  their  skins,  but  went  along  craking  their  black 
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jokes,  jist  lik  Christins,  wich  serves  to  show  1 
thing,  and  thats  not  2,  that  owever  hard  a  man’s 
case  may  he,  he  may  get  case  hardened. 

Deer  sir,  in  coarse  you  havherd  of  the  Table 
Mounten,  so  called  bycause  of  its  resemblin  a  table, 
wich  I  coodent  see  at  al,  for  it  has  got  nather  legs 
nor  claws.  If  it  resembles  anny  sort  of  a  table  it 
is  a  dinen  table  with  boath  leavs  down.  Owever, 
table  or  no  table,  I  determined  to  mesure  the 
the  hite,  there  bean  disputs  on  the  subject ;  and 
bean  informed  by  frend  Ben  Boltrope  the  most 
fillososoffical  way  of  doing  on  it  was  with  a  bor- 
rowmeter,  tukthe  liberty  of  borrowin  the  captens, 
and  tuk  my  mesui'es  accordin.  I  maid  it  1  thow- 
san  2  hundred  and  72  barrommeters  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  table  to  the  top,  but  am  sory  to  say  in 
turning  the  wether  glas  over  and  over,  spilt  al  the 
quik  silver,  and  broke  the  tub.  I  xpected  the 
capten  wood  be  reddy  to  kill  me  at  hearin  this 
tale  of  the  tub,  but  instcd  of  wieh  was  reddy  to 
kil  hiself  with  lading,  and  kindly  informd  that  Ide 
quite  mistuk  my  way,  and  0  to  have  set  the  wither 
glass  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  tuk  notis  of 
the  quik  silver  at  that  hite.  According  1  got  ano¬ 
ther  barrowmeter  and  tuk  it  up  verry  careful,  and 
having  found  it  stand  at  Seteld  Fair,  I  think  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  fairly  setled. 

“  Yesterday  we  had  a  pick  nick  to  the  same 
place.  We  got  up  in  the  morning ;  namely,  me 
and  the  kernel  and  the  capten,  who  is  very  musi- 
cle,  and  6  or  8  of  the  griffins,  bowled  boys  at  the 
larses,  and  the  same  number  of  young  ladys,  and 
the  servants  :  the  gentlemen  walking  fust  with  ech 
a  yung  lady  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  us  servants 
behind  with  ech  a  basket  of  vitals  hanging  on 
ourn.  Ad  to  which  was  a  blak  hotentot,  to  carry 
our  musicle  instruments ;  namely,  a  peddle  arp 
belonging  to  Mis  Seleana  Simkins,  and  the  captens 
key  bugel,  and  a  fife  and  gittar  belungin  to  2 
friends,  of  the  kernels  as  jined  from  Cape  toun. 
The  ill  was  very  bad  to  clime,  partly  oing  to  the 
climeate,  and  part  to  the  wait  of  the  baskets,  wich 
tho’  they  contained  nothink  but  lite  dishs,  was 
verry  hevvy  to  carry.  At  last  we  got  to  the 
climax,  as  the  kernel  cald  it,  and  al  of  us  sot  doun 
at  the  top  of  the  table.  It  was  agrede  to  begin  by 
music;  namely,  a  solo  on  the  captens  horn,  but 
pour  gentleman,  bean  quite  out  of  wind,  am  sorry 
to  say  was  oblegee  to  give  up  his  air.  It  was  then 
perposed  to  amews  usselves  by  lukin  out  of  telle- 
scopes,  but  their  being  nothink  to  luk  at  only  the 
sea  and  the  ski,  which  we’d  sean  anuff  of  them 
already,  the  tellescopes  dropt  to  the  ground. 
After  the  tellescopes  cum  “  I  spy,”  at  which  the 
ladys  and  gentelmen  plaid  till  dinner  time  ;  wile 
us  servants  amewsd  usselves  by  a  game  at  blind 
man’s  buf,  makein  the  hotentot  he  always  blind, 
bycause  as  we  sed  he  was  dark  by  natur.  Owever 
it  was  too  hot  to  keep  this  up  lung,  so  the  kernel 
ordered  us  to  lay  the  vitals  on  the  table 
mounten,  wich  in  course  we  did,  and  I  must  say, 
a  nicer  diner  I  newer  sea  servd  up,  tho’  praps 
sum  peple  mite  object  to  sich  hi  dishes.  I  must 
allso  own  the  mete  was  rather  2  much  dun  ;  but 
as  Shakespere  says,  ‘  its  no  use  grumblin,  for 
what’s  overdun  can’t  be  underdun.’ 

“  After  dinner  music  was  again  perposed,  and 
Mis  Seleana  Simkins,  and  the  capten,  and  the  2 
gentlemen  from  Cape  toun,  kindly  undertuk  to 
open  with  the  overture  to  Lot  o’whisky,  on  the 
peddle  arp,  pipe,  fife,  gittar  and  kentish  bugel. 
’fhey  had  scarcely  idaid  it  more  than  ^  threw, 
when  they  discovered  their  was  sumthink  rong, 
and  on  compareing  notes  found  the  arp  wasent  up 


to  concert  pitch,  and  the  gittar  2  notes  abuv,  and 
the  fife  plaing  only  in  the  key  of  Gee,  wile  the 
captuns  bugel  coodent  go  only  to  Sea.  After  abuv 
an  our  spent  in  putin  on  em  in  tune,  it  was  found 
they  were  wurs  out  than  ever,  beside  Mis  Simkins 
having  broke  ^  the  strings  of  her  arp  in  trying  to 
bring  em  up  to  the  gittar ;  so  it  was  perposed  to  go 
a  bottanizing  into  a  oak  wud  as  was  near  at  and,  to 
which  the  ladys  reddily  consentid,  tho  I  strongly 
suspect  they  thort  more  about  sweteharting  than 
bottanizing.  We  had  scarcely  got  into  the  hart  of 
the  oaks,  and  begun  pickkin  up  the  geraneums 
as  was  lying  every  where  about  under  our  feets, 
which  his  kald  bottany,  wen  a  herd  of  buffellows 
was  herd  close  at  our  hellbows,  at  which  we  all 
tuk  to  our  legs,  both  rite  and  left,  leaving  them 
devvles  of  buft'ellows  to  take  the  indmost.  As  it 
turnt  out  owever,  they  were  nothink  of  the  sort, 
but  only  common  cows  wanting  to  be  milkt. 
Owever,  as  I  sed  before,  we  all  skurried  off  rite 
and  left,  or  rather  rite  and  rong,  for  some  lost 
their  ways,  and  didnt  reach  ome  till  12  a’clock  at 
nite,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  ad  I  was  1  of  the 
number.  But  as  I  say,  axidents  will  happen  in 
the  best  reggilated  pick  nix,  and  am  appy  to  ad 
nothink  else  ocurd  worth  noticing  xcept  the  black 
hotentot  runing  away  with  the  prog,  which  be- 
twene  you  and  me,  I  allways  prog  notiscated  he 
wood. 

“  In  regard  of  the  orses  and  ounds,  we  have  had 
2  or  3  terible  kik  ups  with  the  former,  but  nothink 
consequensial :  and  as  to  thelater,  which  you  know 
was  bit  by  a  snake  in  1  of  them  confounded  serpen¬ 
tine  walks  of  Madeare,  they  ar  al  recovvering,  and 
sum  past  recovery  allreddy ;  only  xcept  1  which 
dide  an  unatural  deth,  by  bean  throwd  into  the 
sea,  to  try  whether  he  wms  in  his  senses  or  no,  and 
got  ehopt  by  a  shark.  We  set  sale  toomorroo 
without  reserve,  so  xpect  to  rite  my  next  letter 
with  Indy  ink,  and  on  Indy  paper.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  xcuse  ray  foolscap.  With  which  I  conclude 
myself,  “  Your  humble  servant, 

BILL  BULLFINCH. 

”  P.  S. — Luv  to  farther  and  mother,  and  pleas 
tell  my  later  I  sharnt  forget  to  try  and  mach  her 
tea  things  wen  we  unt  in  the  chany  cuntry.  Allso 
sister  Suky  the  same,  and  doant  forget  poor  old 
grandmother.” 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  HORSES. 


TO  THE  EDITOn  OF  THE  FIFE  HERALD. 

Sir, — While  I  notice  with  satisfaction  your  desire 
for  the  removal  of  all  acknowledged  abuses  both  in 
Church  and  State,  as  well  as  advocating  the  adoption  of 
laws,  the  absence  of  which  renders  nugatory  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  boon  granted  to  your  countrymen  in  the 
extension  of  the  franchise, — while  I  recognise  in  you 
the  unflinching  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
I  cannot  believe  that  my  present  communication  can 
be  unattended  to. — Though  the  grievance  I  am  about 
to  lay  before  you  may  appear  to  some  a  trifle,  yet 
to  many  it  is  a  source  of  injustice  unequalled  in  do¬ 
mestic  intercourse.  Without  saying  more,  I  shall 
give  the  grievance  a  name  and  endeavour  to  point  it 
out,  viz. — Extortion  practised  by  innkeepers. 

I  lately  called  at  an  inn  ('of  whose  respectabili.,y  I 
make  no  question)  not  many  miles  from  your  spirited 
town,  in  order  to  feed  my  horse.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  hostler  with  the  feed,  I  discovered  the  measure 
to  be  imperial;  that  was  all  very  well,  as  the  law  of 
the  land  says  such  shall  be  the  measure,  particularly 
as  I  knew  that  in  order  tliat  my  horse  should  have  a 
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fulf  feed  another  half  measure  must  be  given  him. 
But  is  that  the  case  with  all  travellers'?  No;  many 
give  up  their  horse  to  the  hostler,  and  order  him  to 
be  fed ;  when  completed,  the  horse  is  ordered,  and 
the  traveller  proceeds  at  a  rate  only  warranted  by 
full  feeding,  while  the  poor  animal  before  reaching 
the  next  stage  becomes  faint,  having  received  only 
two-thirds  of  what  was  intended  by  his  rider,  and 
scarcely  two-thirds  of  what  he  was  charged  for.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  point,  that  a  vessel  made  to  con¬ 
tain  one  pint,  one  choppin,  one  mutchkin,  three  gills, 
holds  a  sufficient  feed  for  a  horse  ;  but  instead  of  the 
above,  you  feed  him  with  one  made  to  contain  one 
pint,  one  mutchkin,  one  and  one-fourth  gills.  The 
poor  animal,  were  he  capable,  would  exclaim  as  loud¬ 
ly  against  imperial  measure  as  William  Cobbett  against 
the  English  poor  law  bill,  and  would  have  no  object- 
tion  that  the  wee  lippie  shared  the  fate  of  that  house 
wherein  our  Peers  and  Commons  used  to  assemble. 

I  have  now  shown  plainly  the  injustice  practised 
towards  the  noblest  of  our  domesticated  quadrupeds; 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  shown  wherein  his  master  is 
subjected  to  extortion.  The  price  charged  fora  feed  of 
corn  has  been  for  many  years  ('without  regard  to  the 
price  of  oats)  6d.  sterling,  which  charge  will  appear 
exorbitant  when,  for  the  last  eight  years,  oats  have 
not  exceeded  18s.  per  boll,  while  according  to  the 
charge  of  the  innkeeper  they  are  made  worth  32s.  per 
boll.  How  stands  the  case  at  present?  Six  bushels 
of  good  fresh  oats  can  be  purchased  for  14s.,  which 
according  to  the  imperial  lippie,  is  made  to  contain 
96  lippies,  which,  at  the  shameful  charge  of  6d.  per 
imperial  lippie,  makes  a  return  to  the  innkeeper  of 
48s.,  being  a  clear  profit  of  34s.  on  six  bushels  of  oats. 
Say  then,  Mr.  Editor,  if  that  is  not  Extortion. 

The  object  of  the  above  communication  is  to  point 
out,  to  those  who  may  not  have  discovered  the  im¬ 
position,  wherein  the  traveller  and  his  horse  are  treat¬ 
ed  with  glaring  injustice  ;  and  I  trust  it  will  readily 
find  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper,  whose  columns 
have  never  been  shut  to  make  plain  any  grievance  of 
public  importance. — I  am,  &c. 

A  TRAVELLER. 

East  of  Fife,  Nov.  14,  1834. 


THE  ICHNEUMON. 


The  animal,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article, 
was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  to  represent  a  benevolent  power 
incessantly  employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  rep¬ 
tiles,  always  annoying  and  often  dangerous,  with 
which  warm  and  humid  climates  abound.  To  the 
destruction  of  such  animals,  the  ichneumon  seems 
incited  by  bis  instincts  and  destined  by  his  means  ; 
but  it  is  not  by  actual  attack,  but  by  the  destruction 
of  their  eggs,  that  he  represses  the  numbers  of  such 
creatures  as  the  crocodile,  the  larger  serpents,  and 
the  great  lizard.  The  ichneumon,  from  its  smallness, 
has  not  even  the  power  to  overcome  his  enemy  the 
tupiramhis,  an  animal  of  habits  very  similar  to  his 
own ;  he  is,  moreover,  not  a  very  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mal,  and  his  great  timidity  prevents  him  from  cap¬ 
turing  any  animal  capable  of  opposing  a  positive 
resistance.  Impelled  by  necessity,  and  directed  by 
much  prudence,  he  is  seen  towards  evening  to  glide 
between  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  watching  the 
least  appearance,  and  fixing  his  attention  on  what¬ 
ever  strikes  his  senses,  with  the  view  of  reconoitering 
any  danger,  or  of  discovering  prey  ;  but  where  there 
is  the  least  appearance  of  hazard  he  will  neglect  the 
calls  of  appetite. 


Besides  eggs,  the  food  of  the  ichneumon  is  chiefly 
rats,  small  serpents,  and  birds.  During  the  inun¬ 
dation  he  approaches  the  villages  and  devastates  the 
poultry-yards ;  but  being  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  the  fox  and  the  jackall,  he  often  becomes  their 
prey.  Like  the  pole-cat,  he  destroys  all  in  the 
poultry-yard  to  which  he  gains  access,  or  all  the 
young  which  he  can  surprise  at  a  distance  from  their 
mothers.  But  above  all  other  food  he  searches  for 
eggs,  of  which  he  is  very  fond,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
ichneumon  is  so  fatal  an  enemy  to  the  crocodile ;  for 
it  is  no  more  true  that  he  introduces  himself  into  the 
mouth  of  that  animal  when  asleep,  than  that  he  at¬ 
tacks  it  when  awake. 

The  ichneumon  exercises  much  perseverance  in  ob¬ 
taining  his  prey.  He  is  seen  to  remain  for  hours  in 
the  same  place,  watching  for  the  animal  he  has  seen 
there,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  obtain.  This  qua¬ 
lity  makes  him  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  cat,  in 
cleaning  a  house  of  the  parasitical  little  animals  that 
infest  it,  and  he  is  for  this  reason  domesticated.  He 
is  much  attached,  in  a  domestic  state,  to  the  house  he 
inhabits,  and  remains  affectionate  and  submissive  to 
those  who  have  brought  him  up.  He  does  not  ram¬ 
ble,  and  has  no  temptation  to  return  to  his  wild  state  ; 
but,  when  lost,  he  seeks  the  persons  he  has  often  seen, 
whose  voices  he  recognizes,  and  wffiose  caresses  he 
loves.  But  this  gentle  creature  loses  much  of  his 
mildness  when  he  eats.  He  then  seeks  out  some 
secret  retreat  and  manifests  great  choler  if  he  sees 
any  cause  to  fear  being  deprived  of  his  prey.  When 
he  penetrates  to  a  place  which  is  unknown  to  him, 
he  immediately  explores  it  in  every  part,  chiefly  by 
his  sense  of  smell,  which  of  all  his  organs  seems  the 
most  active  and  delicate,  on  which  he  appears  to  rely 
the  most,  and  which  seems  in  some  measure  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  feebleness  of  the  others  ;  for  his  sight, 
his  taste,  and  his  feeling  do  not  present  anything  re¬ 
markable,  only  his  external  ear  has  a  great  breadth 
and  extent  of  orifice. 

The  ichneumon  is  of  a  brown  colour,  speckled 
with  dirty  white, — that  is  to  say,  that  each  hair  has 
brown  and  white  rings.  The  hairs  are  very  short 
and  the  rings  very  small  upon  the  head  and  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  members,  which  gives  to  these  parts  a 
deeper  tint  than  the  others.  The  white  rings  are 
larger,  and  the  hairs  are  longer  upon  the  back  and 
the  tail.  Upon  the  flanks  and  under  the  belly  the 
hairs  become  still  longer,  and  the  tint  is  paler  than 
on  the  other  parts.  The  tail  is  terminated  by  a  tuft 
of  very  long  black  hairs,  which  contrast  strongly 
with  the  fawn-brown  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
hair  of  the  ichneumon  is  more  thick,  dry,  and  weak 
than  in  any  other  animal  of  the  same  genera.  The 
length  of  the  body,  from  the  ears  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  is  one  foot ;  the  length  of  the  head,  from 
the  back  of  the  ears  to  the  muzzle,  is  about  three 
inches  and  a  half ;  the  length  of  the  tail  is  one  foot 
four  inches ;  and  the  height  of  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  back  is  seven  inches. 

Naturalists  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
ichneumon,  but  rather  by  character  than  figure. 
Figures  were  given  by  Belon,  Gesner,  Aldrovande 
and  others,  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
the  ichneumon  from  other  animals  of  the  same  genera. 
Even  Buffon  mistook  the  Mangouste  for  it,  to  which 
he  has  applied^ all  the  descriptions  concerning  the 
ichneumon. 

This  animal  has  not  yet  a  well-determined  name 
in  the  methodical  catalogues,  different  naturalists 
continuing  to  call  it  by  different  names.  The  name 
ichneumon,  which  is  Greek,  was  first  employed  by 
Heredotus,  and  is  indicative  of  the  habits  of  the  ani¬ 
mal. 
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SHERRY. 


( Abridged  from  Inglis’s  Spain  in  1830.) 

Xeres  is  tlie  famous  nursery  of  sherries.  The 
vineyards  lie  scattered,  but  supposing  them  to  be  all 
concentrated,  they  might  occupy  about  six  miles 
square  ;  they  are  mostly  planted  upon  slopes  ;  and 
the  nearest  vineyard  to  the  city  is  distant  from  it 
about  half  a  league. 

The  grape  tliat  produces  the  winq  of  Xeres  is  a 
green  grape  ;  it  is. allowed  to  become  perfectly  ripe, 
being  plucked  just  before  it  begins  to  shrivel :  this, 
in  average  years,  is  on  the  9th  ot  September, — a  day 
marked  in  Catholic  countries,  by  being  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  feast  of  the  immaculate  Conception  ;  but  in 
less  forward  years,  the  plucking  is  deferred  until  the 
15th  of  September,  beyond  which  day  it  is  never 
protracted.  After  the  plucking,  those  growers  who 
are  the  most  attentive  to  their  wines,  place  the  grapes 
in  baskets,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  forty-eight  hours, 
turning  and  sorting  them  all  the  while,  according  as 
they  appear  to  require  this  attention. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  sherry  is  a  compound 
wine  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  best  pale  and 
light  golden  sherries  are  made  from  the  pure  Xeres 
grape,  with  only  the  addition  of  two  bottles  of  brandy 
to  a  butt,  which  is  no  more  than  one  two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth  part.  This  brandy  is  of  an  excellent 
quality  ;  it  is  imported  from  Catalunia,  and  seemed 
to  me  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  and  purest  cogniac. 
Neither  are  the  deep  golden  and  brown  sherries  of 
the  best  quality,  compound  wines,  though  they  may 
be  called  mixed  wines.  The  difference  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced  : — If  a  butt  of  brown  sherry  be  wanted,  a  butt 
of  light  sherry  is  boiled  down  to  one-fifth  part  of  its 
bulk,  till  it  acquires  a  deep  brown  colour  ;  and  one- 
half  of  this  quantity  is  added  to  a  butt  of  the  best 
pale  sherry,  of  course  removing  from  it  as  much  as 
makes  room  for  this  additional  tenth  part  of  a  butt  of 
boiled  wine.  When  it  is  said  that  a  butt  of  light 
sherry  is  boiled  down,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
this  is  wine  of  an  inferior  kind  ;  it  is  wine  produced 
from  the  Xeres  grape,  planted  upon  a  lighter  soil, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  producing 
a  somewhat  lighter  wine.  To  make  a  butt  of  brown 
sherry,  a  butt  and  a  half  is  therefore  required,  de¬ 
ducting'  a  tenth  part  ;  but  the  brown  sherry  is  not 
more  expensive,  because  the  grape  from  which  the 
boiled  wine  is  made,  is  more  abundant  than  the  other 
grape,  and  consequently  cheaper.  This  boiled  wine 
is  also  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half,  with  un¬ 
boiled  wine, — not  to  be  drunk,  but  to  be  added  in 
smaller  or  larger  quantities  to  other  sherries,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  giving  them  colour,  should  this  be 
desired  by  the  English  merchant.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  from  these  details,  that  although  brown 
sherry  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  compound  wine,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  all  the  wine  of  Xeres,  the  pale  sherries 
are,  nevertheless,  the  purest;  and  all  the  gradations  of 
colour  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  wine,  but  depend 
entirely  upon  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  boiled 
wine  used  for  colouring  it. 

Amontillado,  the  produce  also  of  the  Xeres  grape, 
is  made  either  intentionally  or  accidentally :  if  it  be 
intended  to  produce  amontillado,  the  fruit  is  plucked 
a  fortnight  sooner  than  for  sherry.  But  it  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fact,  that  if  a  hundred  butts  of  wine  be 
taken  from  a  Xeres  vineyard,  and  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  several  of  them  will,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  turn  out  amontillado,  without  the  grower  or  the 
merchant  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  this. 
Amontillado  is  the  purest  of  all  wine;  for  it  will 


bear  no  admixture  of  either  brandy  or  boiled  wine  ; 
whatever  is  added  to  it,  entirely  spoils  it. 

Sherries,  when  adulterated,  are  not  usually  adulte¬ 
rated  by  the  London  wine-merchant,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  extremely  inferior  wines,  which,  from 
their  excessive  low  price,  no  one  can  expect  to  be 
genuine  wines,  and  which  are,  probably,  mixed  with 
Cape,  But  the  class  of  wines  which  pass  under  the 
denomination  of  “  low  -  priced  sherries,”  are  not 
adulterated  in  London,  but  at  Xeres — by  the  grower, 
not  by  the  exporter.  These  wines  are  mixed  with 
the  wines  of  Moguer,  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
brandy  ;  and  the  exporter,  in  purchasing  them  from 
the  grower,  is  quite  well  aware  of  their  quality  : 
but,’being  ordered  to  send  a  large  cargo  of  low-priced 
wines,  he  is  forced  to  purchase  and  export  these.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  fact,  that  genuine  sherry,  one 
year  old,  cannot  be  imported  under  thirty  shillings  per 
dozen  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  profit  of  the  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  accumulation  of  interest  upon  capital 
on  older  wine,  it  is  obvious  that  genuine  sherry,  four 
years  old,  cannot  be  purchased  in  England  under 
forty-five  shillings. 

The  principal  depositories  of  wine  at  Xeres  and  at 
Port  St.  Mary’s,  are  not  cellars,  but  lightly  con¬ 
structed  buildings,  containing  various  chambers. 
There  are  generally  three  tier  of  casks,  laid  horizon¬ 
tally  upon  beams  ;  and  in  the  principal  vaults,  ag 
many  as  two  thousand  five  hundred  butts  may  be 
seen.  I  noticed  many  casks  without  bungs  ;  this,  I 
was  told,  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  wine,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  a  brick  be  merely  laid  upon  the 
bole,  to  keep  out  dust,  the  admission  of  air  is  consi¬ 
dered  an  advantage.  Sherry  is  a  very  hardy  wine ; 
and  is  well  known,  by  the  merchants  of  Xeres,  to  be 
improved  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  lately  occurred  :  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  wine  houses  fell  in  ;  and,  not  being  rebuilt,  the 
wine  was  left  exposed  to  the  opposite  temperatures 
of  winter  and  summer  ;  and  this  w'ine  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  finest  that  for  many  years  had  left 
Xeres. 

Before  visiting  Xeres,  one  cannot  have  any  idea  of 
the  variety  in  flavour,  and  the  various  gradations  of 
excellence  in  sherry  ;  and,  after  tasting  the  primes! 
samples  of  each  kind,  from  the  palest  straw,  up  to 
the  deep  brown,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the 
finest.  I  need  scarcely  repeat  again,  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  aroma  and  by  the  taste — not  at  all  by 
the  colour,  that  sherries  are  to  be  judged.  The  wide 
differences  in  colour  depend  entirely  upon  the  pro<» 
portion  of  boiled  wine  ;  while  those  slighter  shades, 
perceptible  among  the  pale  and  light  golden  wines, 
are  owing  to  some  small  difference  in  the  ripeness  of 
the  fruit. 

A  few  houses,  of  the  greatest  capital,  are  growers, 
as  well  as  merchants  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
wine  is  bought  of  the  growers  when  on  the  lees. 
The  exporter  who  is  also  a  grower,  has  an  advantage 
over  the  other  merchant,  in  the  perfect  security  he 
has,  that  no  wine  of  Moguer  has  been  mixed  with 
the  shei’ry.  But  the  merchants  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
to  their  knowledge  and  experience,  in  being  able  to 
detect  adulterated  wine  ;  and  besides,  those  who  are 
perfectly  accustomed  to  the  trade  can  tell,  before 
vintage  time,  by  merely  looking  at  a  vineyard,  within 
two  or  three  butts  of  the  quantity  the  vineyard  will 
produce ;  so  that,  when  one  comes  to  treat  for  the 
produce  of  those  vineyards  wdiich  he  has  had  in  bis 
eye,  he  discovers  by  the  quantity  v'hether  it  has  been 
much  adulterated  with  Moguer.  An  experienced 
merchant  possesses  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
quality  of  different  vineyards  ;  among  which,  the 
most  essential  differences  are  found,  even  when  they 
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He  contiguous.  It  is,  of  course,  this  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  vine,  that  creates  the  difference 
in  price  and  quality  among  the  genuine  unadulterated 
sherries.  In  this  trade,  as  in  every  other,  tlie  capi¬ 
talist  has  an  advantage ;  for,  if  he  advances  a  few 
bags  of  dollars  to  the  cultivator  during  the  summer, 
he  has  the  first  choice  of  the  November  sales,  when 
the  article  is  always  cheaper. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  return  for  land 
under  a  vineyard  in  Xeres  ;  this,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  produce,  and  partly  upon  the 
convenience  of  road  and  market.  But  all  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  Xeres  require  great  expense,  and  uninter¬ 
mitting  labour.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
management  of  the  vine  producing  sherry  : — 

The  first  operation  is  to  take  up  the  canes,  or 
props,  immediately  after  the  vintage  is  gathered  :  the 
second  operation  immediately  follow'S  this  ;  it  is  to 
dig  small  pits  about  a  yard  square  round  each  plant, 
that  the  vines  may  obtain-  a  permanent  advantage 
from  the  rains.  There  is  then  an  interval  of  labour, 
till  after  the  first  rains  have  fallen  ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  third 
operation  of  the  vine-grower  is,  to  prune  the  whole 
plant  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  vineyard 
which  is  the  earliest  pruned,  is  the  latest  in  budding  ; 
the  plant  too,  is  always  better,  the  vine  stronger,  and 
more  firmly  rooted.  The  next  operation  is  to  close 
the  pits,  in  order  that  the  moisture  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  may  be  retained.  After  this,  but  a  little  later, 
the  whole  vineyard  is  dug  up,  to  loosen  the  soil.  The 
next  operation  is  to  free  the  soil  of  grass  and  w^eeds,  by 
turning  it  over  j  and  this  is  repeated  once,  twice,  or 
thrice,  according  as  the  rains  may  have  reproduced 
the  weeds,  and  rendered  a  repetition  of  this  labour 
necessary.  All  these  operations  are  concluded  by 
the  middle  of  March.  When  the  vineyard  has  been 
thoroughly  cleared  of  weeds,  the  next  care  of  the 
husbandman  is  to  smooth  the  soil,  which  is  done 
twice,  at  an  interval  of  three  weeks  ;  this  done,  he 
cuts  ofl’  the  vicious  sprouts  at  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
which  hinder  their  nourishment ;  he  then  pulverizes 
the  land  to  a  fine  powder  ;  and  lastly,  he  puts  in  the 
stakes  to  support  the  coming  harvest.  These  are  the 
distinct  operations  to  be  performed  in  sticcession,  and 
each  at  its  fixed  time  ;  but  these  do  not  comprehend 
all  the  labours  of  the  vineyard  ;  for,  during  the  whole 
of  this  time,  there  are  many  lesser  cares  w  itli  which 
the  grower  must  occupy  himsslf ;  the  most  uninter¬ 
mitting  and  most  laborious  of  these,  being  the  searcli 
and  destruction  of  insects.  Such  are  the  toils  which 
are  necessary  to  procure  us  the  enjoyment  of  a  glass 
of  genuine  sherry.  The  Xeres  vintage  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  uncertain  crop  ;  the  climate  in  that 
country  may  be  depended  upon ;  so  that  labour  is 
certain,  or  almost  certain  of  its  reward.  The  wine 
trade  employs,  one  way  and  another,  the  whole  in¬ 
habitants  of  Xeres,  and  Port  St.  Mary  ;  the  latter  is 
a  very  rising  place  ;  it  is  a  more  convenient  point  of 
export  than  Xeres,  being  close  to  the  sea  ;  and  new 
wine  establishments  are  every  year  springing  up 
there. 

Good  Sherry  is  an  expensive  wine  even  at  Port 
St.  Mary  and  Cadiz.  The  small  wine  the  vin  ordi¬ 
naire  of  the  district,  is  about  6d  per  bottle  ;  but  this, 
although  passing  under  the  generic  name  of  sherry, 
is  not  produced  from  the  Xeres  grape,  though  there 
is  so  much  similarity,  that  the  sherry  flavour  is  at  once 
detected  in  it.  But  either  at  Port  St.  Mary  or  at 
Cadiz,  a  bottle  of  good  sherry  is  charged  3s  4d  in  a 
cofiee-house  or  hotel :  and  if  any  thing  very  supe¬ 
rior  be  asked  for,  a  dollar  will  be  demanded. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  last  eight  years,  the  ave¬ 
rage  export  will  be  17,400  butts.  The  price  varies 


much,  from  15/  up  to  65/;  but  as  the  lower  priced 
sherries  form  the  bulk  of  the  export,  the  average 
must  be  stated  low  ;  taking  the  result  of  the  opinions 
of  the  most  competent  judges,  the  prices  of  the  ex¬ 
port  overhead,  may  be  stated  at  26/  per  butt.  The 
value  of  the  sherries  exported  is,  therefore,  452,000/. 
sterling ;  the  duty  upon  the  export  is  504,600/ ;  so 
that  if  freight  and  the  profit  of  the  merchant  in  Lon¬ 
don  be  added,  the  consumption  of  sherries  exceeds 
one  million  sterling  yearly. 


WINE  DEBTOR  TO  WATER. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  BERANGER,  TRANSLATED  IN 

Fraser’s  magazine. 

Rain  best  doth  nourish 

Earth’s  pride,  the  budding  vine! 

Grapes  best  will  flourish 

On  which  the  dewdrops  shine. 

Then  why  should  water  meet  with  scorn. 

Or  why  its  claim  to  praise  resign  1 
When  from  that  bounteous  source  is  born 
The  vine  !  the  vine  !  the  vine  ! 

Rain  best  disposes 

Earth  for  each  blossom  and  each  bud  ; 

True,  we  are  told  by  Moses, 

Once  it  brought  on  “  a  flood 
But  while  that  flood  did  all  immerse. 

All  save  old  Noah’s  holy  line. 

Pray  read  the  chapter  and  the  verse — 

The  vine  is  there  !  the  vine  ! 

Wine  by  water-carriage 

Round  the  globe  is  best  conveyed : 

Then  why  disparage 

A  path  for  old  Bacchus  made  1 
When  in  our  docks  the  cargo  lands 

Which  foreign  merchants  here  consign. 

The  vine’s  red  empire  wide  expands — 

The  vine !  the  vine  1  the  vine  I 

Rain  makes  the  miller 

Work  his  glad  wheel  the  livelong  day ; 

Rain  brings  the  siller, 

And  drives  dull  care  away  : 

For  without  rain  he  lacks  the  stream. 

And  fain  o’er  watery  cups  must  pine  ; 

But  when  it  rains,  he  courts,  I  deem. 

The  vine  !  the  vine!  the  vine ! 

Though  all  good  judges 

Water’s  worth  now  understand, 

Mark  yon  chiel  who  drudges 
With  buckets  in  each  hand  ; 

He  toils  with  tvater  through  the  town. 

Until  he  spies  a  certain  “  sign,” 

Where  entering,  all  his  labour  done. 

He  drains  thy  juice,  O  vine  ! 

But  pure  water  singing 

Dries  full  soon  the  poet’s  tongue  : 

So  crown  all  by  bringing 

A  draft  drawn  from  the  bung 
Of  yonder  cask,  that  wine  contains 
Of  Loire’s  good  vintage  or  the  Rhine  ; 

Queen  of  whose  teeming  margin  reigns 
The  vine  1  the  vine  !  the  vine  ! 
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DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  HUNTER. 


The  Baronet,  at  about  his  sixtieth  visit  to  the  front 
window,  perceived  the  huntsman  returning’  like  a 
discomfited  captain  of  horse,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  company  at  his  heels.  As  they  came  at  a  footpace 
up  the  avenue,  both  horses  and  men  hanging  their 
Leads,  indicating  the  bodily  and  mental  distress  un¬ 
der  which  they  laboured,  Sir  Mark,  with  a  qualm  as 
if  the  gout  had  at  last  reached  his  heart,  abruptly 
turned  his  back  on  the  doleful  c-avalcade,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  was  confronted  with  a  large  painting  of 
Bedlamite  which  hung  on  the  opposite  wall.  “  Ay,” 
he  ejaculated,  apostrophizing  the  picture,  “I  was 
otfered  a  cool  two  hundred  for  ye  this  very  morning ; 
but  it  isn’t  the  guineas  I  care  for!”  he  added,  with  a 
quivering  voice,  for  the  anticipated  catastrophe  not 
only  unhorsed  but  unmanned  him.  His  next  glance 
fell  on  an  object  no  less  painful,  a  noble  silver  cup 
and  cover,  the  produce  of  a  hunter’s  shakes,  won  by 
the  same  Bedlamite,  but  W'ho  was  perhaps  never  to 
clear  a  hurdle  again.  Nor  were  these  fears  unfound¬ 
ed.  Dick  soon  entered,  stroking  down  his  forelock 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  brushed  hastily  across 
his  eyes. 

“  It’s  a  bad  day’s  sport,  your  honour,  if  we  had 
killed  twenty  foxes  and  never  a  vixen  among  ’em. 
It  was  Bedlamite  and  nothing  else  we  see’d  gallop¬ 
ping  across  the  Flats.  I’ll  warrant  he  heard  the 
hounds  when  he  bolted  oflT,  and  so  coming  to  the 
gravil-pits,  your  honour,  for  he  never  refused  any¬ 
thin’  that  looked  like  a  leap,  he  went  slap  at  ’em, 
clearing  seven  good  yards  on  end  if  he  springed  an 
inch,  and  lighting  after  all  on  his  feet.  I  never  see 
such  a  sight  in  life  since  the  crazy  nursemaid  that 
Hinged  herself  out  o’  the  garret  window.  He  was 
struck  up  all  of  a  heap  like,  with  his  legs  jammed  in¬ 
to  his  body.  You’d  have  thought  his  whirl  bones  and 
stifles  was  a  coming  out  at  his  lines.” 

“There’s  amen,  then,”  sighed  the  Baronet,  “to 
the  best  hunter  in  England,  whether  as  a  goer  or  a 
fencer — I’d  rather  have  put  down  five  hundred 
guineas — but  it’s  too  late  noAv,  the  breath’s  gone — 
poor  fellow,  I  shall  never  see  his  like — d’ye  mind 
Dick  the  purl  he  gave  me  at  the  ox-fence,  with  the 
ditch  on  t’other  side, — but  he’ll  never  put  out  my 
collar-bone  again.” 

“  And  please  your  honour,”  answered  Dick,  “  ex¬ 
ceptin’  a  bit  of  a  snivel  for  my  own  father,  1  never 
knew  what  crying  was  till  this  blessed  day.  If  he 
had  died  in  the  field  after  a  hard  run,  it  would  have 
been  a  different  matter,  but  to  break  his  neck  down  a 
gravel-pit  and  without  a  livin’  soul  on  his  back,  is 
pitiful  to  think  on.  But  I  see  Master  Ilingwood  is 
beginnin’  to  wince,  and  so  I’ll  say  no  more — but 
he’ll  be  missed  in  the  grooming  to-morrow;”  so 
saying,  the  huntsman  gave  what  he  would  have  called 
a  cross,  between  a  nod  and  a  bow,  and  if  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  horse-laugh,  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  horse- 
sigh,  with  that  very  kind  of  respiration  he  quitted 
the  apartment.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Mark  had 
commenced  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  his  cus¬ 
tom  when  he  was  much  excited,  and  \vas  muttering 
to  himself  in  broken  sentences — 

“  Ay,  ay,  a  black  day  sure  enough — first  poor  Her¬ 
bert,  and  then  the  grey  horse — the  best  brother — and 
the  best  hunter  that  ever  topped  a  fence.  But  mis¬ 
fortune,  as  they  say,  always  shoots  right  and  left  with 
a  double  barrel.  Here’s  Bedlamite  on  one  hand  with 
a  broken  neck,  and  yonder’s  my  own  brother  laid  out 
for  burying — seven  good  yards  into  a  gravel-pit;  as 
for  that  Joe,  lucky  or  unlucky,  when  I  meet  him.  I’ll 
ride  over  him — with  his  whirl  bones  and  stifles  com¬ 
ing  out  of  his  loins— God’s  will  be  done,  but  it’s 


hard  to  bear — two  deaths  in  one  day — two  deaths  in 
one  day.” 

In  the  meantime  the  carcass  of  Bedlamite,  as  a 
morsel  too  noble  for  crows  or  hounds,  was  carefully 
brought  home,  in  order  to  undergo  a  formal  inter¬ 
ment,  which  it  subsequently  received  under  a  mound 
in  the  Park,  and  Mr.  Richard  Tablet  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  site.  As  the 
worthy  master  mason  had  no  architectural  invention 
of  his  own,  he  literally  copied  his  obelisk,  cherubim 
and  all,  from  a  certain  one  in  the  village  churchyard, 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Cobb.  Some  persons 
wondered  that  he  did  not  even  copy  the  Resurgani  of 
the  original  instead  of  Requiescat  in  Pace  ;  but  as  the 
village  sculptor  always  pronounced  pace  as  one  sylla¬ 
ble,  it  seemed  to  him  the  aptest  inscription  in  the 
w'orld  for  a  dead  horse. — From  Tilney  Hall. 


Novel  Method  of  Killing  a  Bear  in  India. — 
After  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  we  ascended  with 
some  toil  a  very  sudden  abruption  of  the  mountain, 
when,  upon  gaining  the  summit,  which  overhung  a 
precipice,  a  bear  started  from  a  recess  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  covert,  and  advanced,  evidently  with  sinis¬ 
ter  intentions,  towards  us.  I  was  about  to  fire, 
though  my  gun  was  only  loaded  with  large  shot, 
w’hen  one  of  my  highland  guides  motioned  me  to 
desist,  giving  me  to  understand  by  significant  ges¬ 
ticulations  (for  I  understand  his  language  but  very 
indifferently),  that  he  would  attack  the  enemy  un¬ 
armed  ;  and  from  the  coolness  and  dexterity  with 
■which  he  commenced  operations,  I  confess  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  to  doubt  of  a  favourable  result, in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  defy  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  Almost  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
precipice  stood  a  tall  tree,  with  strong  vertical 
branches,  apparently  of  the  character,  though  not  of 
the  form,  of  the  mountain-ash,  being  very  tough  and 
elastic.  The  hill-man  approached  the  bear,  and  by 
exciting  it  withdrew  its  attention  from  me  towards 
himself.  The  exasperated  beast  immediately  made 
him  the  object  of  attack,  when  the  man  adroitly 
sprang  on  the  tree,  as  nimbly  follow^ed  by  the  bear. 
The  former  having  reached  the  upper  branches,  he 
quickly  slipped  a  strong  cord  over  the  top  of  the 
limb  upon  which  he  stood,  at  the  same  time  dropping 
the  reverse  end  upon  the  ground.  This  was  instantly 
seized  by  his  companion,  who,  pulling  with  all  his 
strength,  drew  the  point  of  the  bough  downward 
until  the  branch  projected  nearly  in  a  horizontal  line 
from  the  stem.  There  were  no  intervening  branches 
betwixt  this  and  the  precipice,  the  edge  of  -tvhich  it 
nearly  overhung  when  in  its  natural  position.  As 
soon  as  the  bough  was  warped  to  the  necessary  de¬ 
gree  of  tension,  the  mountaineer  crept  cautiously  as 
near  the  extremity  as  he  could  with  safety,  follow'ed 
as  cautiously  by  the  bear  ;  but  the  moment  he  saw 
his  angry  foe  upon  the  bent  branch,  he  dexterously 
let  himself  down  by  the  cord  to  the  ground.  The 
bear,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  its  victim,  at¬ 
tempted  to  turn,  in  order  to  retrace  its  steps  ;  no 
sooner,  however,  had  it  relaxed  its  grasp  of  the  bough 
for  this  purpose,  than  the  hill-man  suddenly  cut  the 
cord,  which  had  been  securely  tied  to  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  and  the  depressed  branch  instantly  gained  its 
original  position  with  an  irresistible  momentum.  The 
suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  recoil  shook  the  bear 
from  its  hold,  launching  it,  like  the  fragment  of  a 
rock  from  a  catapult,  into  the  empty  air  :  uttering  a 
stifled  yell,  it  was  hurled  over  the  precipice,  and, 
falling  with  a  dull  crash  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  no 
doubt  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  vultures  and  jackals. 
^Oriental  Annuah 
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HAWKING.— No.  III. 

The  beautiful  hills  that  rise  to  the  north  of  our 
vast  metropolis, — or  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  with 
the  more  gentle  declivities  of  Hornsey  in  the  rear, 
and  more  to  the  eastward  the  valley  of  Tottenham, — 
abounded  in  old  times  with  wild  boars  and  other 
game,  and  even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  with  herons,  pheasants,  and  par¬ 
tridges.  This  abundance  of  game  proves  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  population  in  the  now  crowded  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  our  capital.  The  comparatively  small  town 
of  London  was  then  in  fact  surrounded  by  a  thick 
belt  or  girdle  of  forest  land,  w'hich  at  some  points 
pressed  closely  on  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The 
existence  of  that  large  aquatic  bird,  the  heron,  also 
shows  that  the  country  was  very  incompletely  drained, 
and  that  marshes  and  water  occupied  spaces  which 
we  have  always  seen  covered  with  pleasant  meadows, 
gardens,  and  villas.  Haw'king  at  herons  was,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  “  the  marvellous  and  delectable  pastime” 
it  is  described  to  have  been  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  prevalence  of  fevers  and  agues,  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  miasma  of  the  water  and  sw’amps 
essential  to  the  herons,  w’as  rather  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  on  the  pleasure.  And  the  w’orst  of  this  was, 
that  all  men  were  exposed  to  the  malady,  while  only 
a  few  could  partake  in  the  sport.  Those  who  suf¬ 
fered  most  were  of  course  ths  poor  who  lived  on  the 
spot,  or  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  in  wretched 
huts  ;  and  those  wdio  exclusively  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  resulting  from  such  a  state  of  things  were  the 
rich.  The  wild  declaimers  about  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  the  peasantry  of  old  England  will  hardly 
fix  their  golden  age  in  these  periods.  But  they  will 
never  fix  their  “  good  old  times”  in  any  known 
stage  of  history.  They  change  and  shift  their  poor 
man’s  Utopia  about, — now  bringing  it  near  to  us,  and 
now  sending  it  off  to  a  most  remote  and  indefinite 
distance,  precisely  as  the  ancients  did  with  their 
happy  island  of  Atalanta,  which  island,  as  modern 
navigators  have  fully  proved,  never  existed  in  any  of 
the  situations  set  down  for  it,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  existed  at  all  except  in  a  few'  visionary  imagi¬ 
nations. 

In  the  tw’enty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  Henry 
VIII.  issued  a  proclamation  in  order  to  preserve  the 
partridges,  pheasants,  and  herons,  ”  from  his  palace 
at  Westminster  to  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields,  and  from 
thence  to  Islington,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Horn¬ 
sey  Park.”  Any  person  of  whatever  rank,  who 
should  presume  to  kill  or  in  anywise  molest  these 
birds,  was  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  visited  by 
such  other  punishments  as  should  seem  meet  to  his 
highness  the  king. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Henry  VIII.  removed 
the  royal  hawks  (which  had  been  kept  there  during 
many  reigns)  from  the  Mev/’S  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
converted  that  place  into  stables.  According  to 
Stow',  the  King  of  England’s  falcons  wei'e  kept  at 
the  Mews  in  Charing  Cross  as  early  as  1377,  or  the 
time  of  the  unhappy  Kichard  TI.  The  term  “  Mew'S,” 
in  falconers’  language,  meant  strictly  a  place  w’here 
hawks  were  put  at  the  moulting  season,  and  where 
they  cast  their  feathers.  The  name,  confirmed  by  the 
usage  of  so  long  a  period,  remained  to  the  building 
at  Charing  Cross,  though  Henry  VIII.  had  so 
changed  its  destination  as  to  make  it  inapplicable. 
But  what,  however,  is  much  more  curious  is  this, — 
that  when  in  more  modern  times  the  people  of  Lon¬ 
don  began  to  build  ranges  of  stabling  at  the  back  of 
their  streets  and  houses,  they  christened  those  places 

Mew'S,”  after  the  old  stabling  at  Charing  Cross, 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  was  misnamed  from  the 
times  the  hawks  were  withdrawn  from  it.  In  acci¬ 


dental  modes  like  this  many  an  old  word  is  turned 
from  its  original  meaning,  which  eventually  is  alto¬ 
gether  lost. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  high  prices  paid 
for  haw’ks,  the  great  expense  attending  keeping  them, 
and  the  paramount  estimation  in  which  birds  of  a 
fine  breed,  and  well  reclaimed  and  enlured  were  held. 
In  one  work  we  have  consulted,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Thomas  Monson  gave  lOOOZ 
for  a  cast  of  hawks.  Hawks  were  sent  as  royal  tokens 
of  regard  from  kings  to  kings,  and  seem  to  have 
formed  a  customary  present  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  ambassador  of  a  friendly  power.  We  shall  have 
to  show  that  the  last-mentioned  usage  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  extremity  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  greatest  fal¬ 
coner  of  modern  times  was  one  of  the  Lord  Orfords, 
who  died  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  This 
nobleman,  reviving  an  obsolete  taste,  had  his  mews 
and  hawks,  and  a  regular  establishment  of  falconers. 
His  necessary  outlay  was  very  great.  He  is  said  to 
have  incurred  an  expense  of  lOOZ  per  annum  for  every 
hawk  he  kept.  Each  hawk  had  its  separate  attend¬ 
ant, — they  all  w'ere  sent  on  occasional  voyages  to  the 
continent  for  the  sake  of  a  more  congenial  atmosphere 
during  their  time  of  moulting,  and  for  the  better  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  plumage  and  courage  of  the  hawks. 
This  Lord  Orford  was  accustomed  toj  kill  hares  as 
well  as  birds  with  his  hawks.  In  more  ancient 
times  casts  of  hawks  were  bequeathed  as  valuable  and 
honourable  legacies,  the  particular  clause  in  the  last 
will  and  testament  being  often  accompanied  by  a 
prayer  or  injunction,  that  the  legatee  should  behave 
“  kindly  and  dutifully”  by  the  said  birds.  t 

The  Grand  Falconer  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
officers  of  the  royal  courts  of  Europe.  The  “  Grand 
Fauconnier”  of  France  had  4000  florins  per  annum, 
was  allowed  300  haw'ks,  and  had  50  gentlemen  and 
50  attendants  to  follow  him.  He  rode  out  with  the 
king  on  all  grand  occasions.  Froissart  informs  us, 
that,  w'hen  Edward  III.  was  carrying  on  his  de¬ 
structive  wars  in  France,  he  had  with  him  30  fal¬ 
coners  on  horseback  who  had  charge  of  his  hawks, 
and  that  every  day  he  either  went  out  hunting,  or  up 
the  rivers  to  hawk. 

The  English  kings,  in  whose  courts  the  office  be¬ 
came  hereditary,  probably  borrowed  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  grand  falconer  from  the  French.  The  present 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  is,  by  right  of  birth,  “  Grand 
Falconer  of  England  for,  like  so  many  other  court 
offices,  the  name  and  dignity  remain  when  the  em¬ 
ployments  are  gone  and  altogether  obsolete.  Scotland 
also  has  her  hereditary  grand  falconer.  The  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  keeps  several  casts  of  fine  haw'ks. 
These  bold  and  sagacious-looking  birds  are  often  to 
be  seen  dnring  his  Grace’s  winter  sojourn  at  Brigh¬ 
ton,  where  they  are  exposed  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public  in  Regency  Square,  and  occasionally  flown 
on  the  Downs.  In  deficiency  of  proper  game,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  unfortunate  pigeons  are  taken  to  the 
spot  selected,  in  bags,  and  there  thrown  off,  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  to  be  pursued  by  the  falcons.  Some 
of  the  Duke’s  falcons  seem  well-trained,  but  of 
course  they  are  not  seen  to  advantage  with  such 
quarry,  and  the  sport  is  rather  tame.  The  scene, 
however,  wdth  the  mounted  falconers  clad  in  forest- 
green —  w'ith  antique  hat  and  feathers — with  the 
hawk  hooded  on  the  fist,  or  undressed  and  about  to 
be  cast-off,  or  answering  to  the  lure  and  about  to  re¬ 
turn  to  hand,  is  pleasing,  and  worth  seeing  by  those 
who  may  have  the  opportunity.  It  will  give  at  least 
an  idea  both  of  the  instinct  of  the  falcons  and  of  the 
power  of  education  and  discipline  over  those  fierce 
birds,  and  assist  the  conception  of  what  hawking 
was  when  it  had  all  its  appliances  and  means  to 
boot.*' 
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The  frequent  mention  of  rivers  in  the  history,  ro¬ 
mances,  and  ballads  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more 
recent  times,  seems  to  .indicate  that  herons  and  other 
water-fowl  afforded  the  best  diversion.  When  a  river 
or  brook  frequented  by  game  ran  between  high  banks, 
or  was  overlooked  by  hills,  it  was  customary  for  a 
sportsman,  with  dogs  well  trained  to  the  work,  to  go 
along  by  the  water’s  side,  while  the  rest  of  the  party, 
mounted,  and  each  with  his  hawk  on  his  fist,  cantered 
over  the  high  ground  above  the  stream.  As  the  dogs 
started  the  game  from  the  stream,  or  its  rushy  banks, 
the  falconers  above  prepared  to  cast-off  their  hawdcs 
at  it.  In  case  of  its  being  a  wild  duck,  or  any  smaller 
water-fowl,  the  hawk,  descending  from  its  elevation, 
grappled,  or,  as  falconers  say,  bound  it  at  once,  with¬ 
out  having  any  necessity  for  “  the  mount.”  or  up¬ 
ward  flight.  We  give,  at  the  end  of  this  article,  ano¬ 
ther  wood-cut  from  Reidinger,  which  shews  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  quarry. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  our  old  literature  for 
abundant  proofs  of  the  passion  for  and  prevalence  of 
hawking.  No  art  or  craft  whatsoever  has  more  co¬ 
piously  contributed  to  the  figurative  language,  pro¬ 
verbs,  and  adages  of  our  ancestors.  To  them  hawk¬ 
ing  was  a  complete  mine  of  metaphor.  Our  poets. 


from  Chaucer  to  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and  down 
to  those  of  more  modei*n  times,  continually  derived 
f  gures,  illustrations,  and  comparisons  from  this  gen¬ 
tle  craft.  Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  works 
of  our  immortal  dramatist  wull  instantly  recal  many 
instances  of  this  habit.  Nor  were  our  English  poets 
at  all  peculiar  in  this  practice.  The  same  obtained 
among  the  old  writers  of  France,  Spain,  and  (per¬ 
haps  in  a  more  marked  degree)  among  the  old  Italian 
poets.  The  great  Dante  abounds  in  terms  of  falconry, 
and  similes  and  allusions  drawn  from  the  same 
source  ;  and  so  also  does  Petrarch. 

The  popular  proverbs  and  sayings  derived  from 
falconry  are  not  wholly  extinct  among  country-people, 
though  their  origin  is  seldom  thought  of,  and  their 
original  meaning  frequently  perverted.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  hear  country-people  designate  a  dull, 
stupid  fellow  as  one  ”  that  can’t  tell  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw,” — the  proper  reading  of  which  would  be — 
“  who  can’t  tell  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw,  or  hern- 
saw  “  hernshaw,”  or  “  hernsaw,”  being  for  many 
ages  the  popular  name  for  “  heron,”  and  so  used  by 
Spenser,  and  other  English  writers.  The  proverb  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  put  the  words 
in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet. 
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Deer  Stalking  may,  most  truly,  be  called  a 
princely  sport.  It  throws  far  into  the  shade 
all  others  which  in  these  islands  are  followed 
by  the  lovers  of  the  gun  ;  but  it  is  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  only  by  the  privileged  few.  Those,  who 
have  successfully  followed  it,  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  to  do  so,  seldom 
relinquish  it  for  the  more  ignoble  sports. 
The  stag,  particularly  he  that  is  called  royal, 
is  a  noble  animal,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  par¬ 
ticular  forests  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  for  his  sole 
occupation ;  for  such  are  the  habits  of  this 
animal,  and  so  tenacious  is  he  of  his  privi¬ 
lege  of  roaming  in  company  solely  with  his 
own  species,  that  he  will  admit  of  no  intru¬ 
sion  either  from  man  or  beast;  he  has  so 
great  an  antipathy  to  sheep  that  on  no  ac¬ 
count  will  he  feed  in  their  pastures;  their 
slightest  motion  is  sufficient  to  alarm  and 
drive  him  from  the  spot.  Sometimes  lie  strays 
into  woods  and  plantations  adjoining  the 
forests,  and  gets  shot.  He  is  sagacious  as  he 
is  shy ;  his  scent  is  very  fine,  and,  aided 
by  this,  his  quick  and  watchful  ear  and 
eye  can  detect  at  great  distances  all  intru¬ 
ders  ;  it  therefore  behoves  all  who  stalk  him 
to  arrange  their  plans  with  great  judgment, 
secrecy,  and  discretion.  The  deer  of  which 
I  am  speaking  is  the  red  deer,  he  of  the 
forest  in  his  wildest  state  ;  and,  perhaps,  be¬ 
fore  I  go  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  give, 
in  the  best  way  1  am  able,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  animal,  a 
brief  account  of  him.  At  present  he  is  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  be  found  in 
immense  forests  preserved  for  his  use  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Here  he  roams  at 
large,  glorying  in  his  strength,  the  proud  oc¬ 
cupant  of  these  sublime  and  romantic  dis¬ 
tricts,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  a  world  of 
torrent  and  mountain.  The  varieties  of  the 
heath  and  mossy  grass  are  his  principal 
food,  but  to  vary  it  he  regularly  visits  the 
glens,  and  occasionally  the  farmer^s  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  He  is  frequently  found  extremely 
fat,  as  much  so  as  the  fallow  deer  from  her 
rich  and  guarded  pasture.  When  at  full 
growth,  and  from  a  well-herbaged  forest,  his 
size  is  large, — very  large.  One  was  shot  in 
that  of  Glenfiddich,  in  1832,  by  a  forester  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  which 
weighed  five  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  He 
was  as  handsome  as  he  was  heavy,  extremely 
large,  and  rich  in  colour,  which  w  as  of  a  red¬ 
dish  brown,  and  was  armed  with,  I  might 
say,  the  most  majestic  horns  ever  seen  on  the 
animal  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire.  They 
were  mounted  with  no  less  than  seventeen 
snags,  and  were  what  is  here  called  imperial, 
from  the  circumstance  of  four  of ‘the  points 
forming  a  species  of  cup  at  their  extremity. 
They  were  enormous  in  size,  and  beautiful  in 
form,  although  not  so  much  spread  as  others 
I  have  seen  in  his  Grace’s  collection  at  Gor¬ 
don  Castle,  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  the 


head  is  carefully  preserved.  Some  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  these  enormous  horns  must  be  a 
great  impediment  to  the  animal  in  his  passage 
through  a  wood  or  thicket ;  this,  however,  it 
may  be  discovered  by  a  more  careful  exami¬ 
nation,  is  not  the  case,  as  their  bearing  is 
inclined  backward,  so^that,  by  raising  in  a 
trifling  degree  his  head,  the  animal  passes  on 
with  the  greatest  facility.  In  the  same  col¬ 
lection  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  head,  the 
antlers  of  which  are  also  imperial,  and  al¬ 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other,  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  handsomest  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  wide  spreading  of 
the  horns.  This  deer  was  shot  by  his 
grace  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  1826,  when 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  which 
circumstance  is  recorded  on  a  brass  plate 
affixed  to  the  head.  It  was  killed  near  to 
Gordon  Castle,  and  was  a  remarkably  fine 
one,  but  I  do  not  know  its  exact  weight.  In 
company  with  these  are  numerous  others,  for 
the  most  part  technically  called  royal,  from 
their  having  three  tips  at  the  extremity  of  the 
horns  forming  cups  as  in  the  imperial.  There 
are  also  two  curious  pairs  of  horns  interlocked 
together.  The  animals,  from  which  they  were 
taken,  were  in  the  act  of  fighting,  and  had 
entangled  themselves,  when  the  tip  of  one 
of  their  horns  running  into  the  neck  of  the 
other  animal,  killed  him  by  penetrating  the 
jugular  vein,  soon  after  which  the  stags  were 
seen  by  the  forester,  and  the  living  one  shot, 
he  being  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
late  opponent.  These  heads  came  also  from 
the  forest  of  Glenfiddich,  which,  with  the 
adjoining  one  of  Blackwater,  forms  part  of  the 
domains  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  These  fo¬ 
rests  are  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  others, 
but  are  supposed  to  breed  the  finest  deer  of 
any  in  Scotland,  and  to  contain  not  less 
than  eighteen  hundred.  I  have  here  seen 
them  collected  in  a  herd  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred,  and  very  commonly  they 
come  into  the  valley,  in  which  his  Grace’s 
shooting  lodge  is  situated,  sometimes  ap¬ 
proaching  so  near  as  to  eat  the  leaves  of 
shrubs  through  the  pales  which  form  the 
fence  of  the  garden,  and  close  to  the  windows 
of  the  lodge  where  parties  have  been  looking 
at  them.  I  cannot  pass  on  without  noticing 
this  beautiful  place,  built  expressly  by  the 
late  Duke  for  the  accommodation  of  himself 
and  shooting  friends.  It  is  a  low  white 
building  forming  two  angles,  is  one  story 
high,  and  has  sufficientroomsfor  the  intended 
purpose.  Having,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
partaken  in  it  of  the  hospitalities  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  noble  and  princely  owner,  I  can  testify 
not  only  to  the  substantial,  but  I  might  say, 
luxurious,  cheer  and  comfort,  with  which, 
when  visited  in  the  season,  it  abounds. 
It  is  situated  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Fiddich, 
which  rises  from  a  hill  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  abounds  witli  Trout.  On  every 
side  hills  of  extreme  steepness  and  consider¬ 
able  height,  abruptly  rise,  but  as  these  are 
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covered  for  the  most  part  with  birch  and 
other  trees,  the  effect  is  highly  pictur¬ 
esque.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  in  front 
of  the  house,  there  is  a  pole,  on  which 
a  vane  is  fixed,  to  show  the  stalker  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  wdnd  is  blowing. 
The  carriage  approach  to  the  lodge  for  some 
distance  is  up  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  a 
stranger  coming  abruptly  upon  the  house,  is 
struck  with  the  delightful  scene  which  appears 
before  him,  as  viewed  in  contrast  with  the 
gloom  of  the  glen  from  which  he  has  just 
emerged.  On  one  occasion  I  approached 
the  house  by  a  footpath  made  along  the 
side  of  the  hill,  round  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wind,  and  I  found  this  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  view  to  be  taken  of  the  spot.  Some 
sketches  have  been  made  of  this  scene,  but 
1  am  not  aware  at  this  moment  where  they 
are  to  be  procured,  or  I  should  send  one  to  be 
engraved  for  the  “Sportsman.'^  Glenfiddich  is 
situated  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Gordon 
Castle,  and  about  six  from  Mortloch  and 
Dufftown.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Mortloch, 
and  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  close  to  the 
hills  of  Ben  Renis,  Cook’s  Cairn,  on  which 
there  are  Ptarmigan,  and  tlie  high  one  of 
Coryhabby,  from  whence  observations  were 
made  by  an  officer  of  engineers  a  few  years 
since,  by  order  of  government ;  the  two  latter 
form  part  of  the  forest.  The  country  leading 
to  it  by  Dufitown  is  very  fine,  the  road  for 
some  distance  winding  at  a  considerable 
height  round  a  rich  valley.  The  forest 
is  preserved  expressly  for  deer,  but  there  is 
some  fine  shooting  ground  for  grouse,  with 
which  it  abounds,  attached  to  it,  and  situated 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  lodge.  The 
feed  for  the  deer  is  very  abundant,  and  at  the 
same  time  variable.  This  peculiar  quality 
of  the  herbage  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
account  for  their  superiority,  over  those  on 
other,  but  more  extensive,  forests.  From 
their  greater  size,  and  a  slight  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  horns,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  are  a  distinct  breed  from  those 
found  in  other  parts,  and  certainij'  there 
appears  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  deer  of  a  different  race 
are  killed  in  this  forest,  which  are  evidently 
stray  ones  from  that  of  Braeinar  and  others. 
The  weight  of  the  stags  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  is  considered  uncommon,  but  they  are 
frequently  killed  here  w'eighing  from  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds.  Some,  of  this 
weight,  have  been  killed  tlierc  this  year,  one 
of  which  w  as  presented  by  his  Grace  to  the 
Highland  Society,  for  their  cattle  show  din¬ 
ner,  at  Aberdeen  ;  they  were  very  fat.  The 
horns  of  the  red  deer,  of  course,  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  size,  according  to  their  age.  The  forest 
of  Glenfiddich,  as  J  have  already  stated,  is 
celebrated  chiefly  for  the  superiority  of  its 
deer;  but  in  extent  and  in  the  number  it  con¬ 
tains,  it  is  small  comparatively  speaking  with 
others.  That  of  Blair,  the  property  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Athol,  is  said  to  extend 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres, 


and  to  contain  upwards  of  twelve  tliousand 
deer.  That  at  Braemar,  generally  called 
Mar-forest,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  contains  about  six  thousand  deer,  and 
extends  over  about  sixty-two  thousand 
acres,  but  the  deer  in  these  forests  are  small 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Glenfiddich, 
Braemar,  at  present,  is  leased  to  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
marthen.  There  are  a  number  of  other  forests 
in  Scotland  of  less  note,  and  of  smaller  di¬ 
mensions  ;  but  one  lately  formed  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Breadalbane,  at  the  Black  Mount,  in 
Argyleshire,  is  w'orthy  of  mention,  as  contain¬ 
ing  remarkably  fine  deer.  There  are  also  the 
forests  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  of 
Sfrathglass,  belonging  to  the  Lovatts,  in 
Invernesshire,  w'hich  are  tolerably  w  ell  stock¬ 
ed.  Most  of  those  to  which  I  have  referred, 
are  kept  principally  for  deer,  and,  in  order 
that  nothing  should  disturb  them,  although 
grouse  frequently  abound,  none  are  allowed 
to  be  shot  within  certain  limits  of  the  forests  ; 
at  least  I  know  such  to  be  the  case  in  that 
of  Glenfiddich.  Although  red  deer,  except 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  extremely 
rare  in  these  islands,  yet  they  are  to  be  com¬ 
monly  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  stags  vary  in 
colour  from  yellow,  to  reddish  brown.  Their 
horns  are  round ;  for  the  first  year  they 
have  none,  but  something  bearing  'that 
appearance,  of  a  fleshy  nature  ;  in  the  second 
year  they  have  them  small, single  and  straight, 
and  these  as  they  advanee  in  age  increase  in 
size  with  the  addition  of  points  or  snags.  The 
age  of  the  deer,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  said,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  number 
of  these  on  the  antlers,  as  it  can  be  by  the 
rings  on  the  horns  of  the  cow  ;  but  this  %  no 
means  is  a  correct  criterion,  as  they  vary 
often,  and  the  mark  fails  at  a  certain  age. 
They  shed  their  horns  annually,  the  older 
males  about  March,  the  younger  ones  in  April 
and  May.  The  age  of  the  stag  may  some¬ 
times  be  surmised  by  the  thickness  of  the 
horns,  this  increasing  with  time.  The  cast 
horns  are  very  hard  and  valuable,  being 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Antlers  hav¬ 
ing  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  points,  are 
considered  as  being  extremely  rare  ;  but  cast 
ones  have  been  found  with  as  many  as 
twenty-four  or  five.  Deer  are  supposed 
to  be  at  their  best  at  from  six  to  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age.  One  of  a  remarkably  large 
frame,  but  extremely  poor,  was  shot  by  a 
young  nobleman,  a  short  time  since,  in  the 
forest  of  Blair,  w  hich  proved  on  examination 
to  have  lost  the  whole  of  its  teeth,  and  to 
have  scarcely  any  horn  ;  but  as  the  stag  was 
marked  in  the  car,  curiosity  was  raised  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  age  of  this  animal  ; 
which  they  were  assisted  in  doing  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  forester’s  books,  in  W'hich  were 
recorded  the  particular  marks  of  deer  that, 
during  a  series  of  years,  had  been  caught, 
marked  and  turned  upon  the  forest,  with  the 
date  w  hen  that  circumstance  took  place  ;  and 
it  was  hence  believed  that  this  stag  was  up- 
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wards  of  thirty  years  old.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  uncoraojoii  age.  The  rutting  season  com¬ 
mences  about  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
the  neck  of  the  stag  and  hart  swells,  and  so 
rapidly  docs  it  aflect  the  condition  of  the 
deer,  that  in  a  few  hours  they  become  out  of 
season,  and  unfit  to  kill.  The  hind  (the  fe¬ 
male)  takes  the  hart  (the  male)  in  October, 
generally  calving  in  the  month  of  May,  or 
latter  end  of  April,  and  seldom  has  more  than 
one  calf;  whilst  suckling  of  course  she  be¬ 
comes  unfit  for  food,  and  therefore  shooting  her 
should  be  avoided.  The  season  for  stalking 
generally  commences  with  grouse  shooting, 
or  a  few  days  after ;  stags  and  harts  may  be 
killed  in  perfection  from  that  period  to  the 
time  of  rutting ;  and  the  yelds,  or  hinds 
which  do  not  breed,  may  be  shot  in  condition 
daring  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November.  But  as  deer-stalking,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  is  confined  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  stag  or  hart,  in  my  endeavour  to 
describe  the  sport,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
them  exclusively. 

A  person  to  be  a  good  deer-stalker,  should 
be  possessed  of  a  hardy  constitution,  be 
capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  of  climbing  and 
descending  the  most  difficult  and  steep  hills, 
in  every  variety  of  form,  either  by  creeping, 
crawling,  or  lying  on  his  back  and  working 
himself  forward  by  his  hands,  have  unwearied 
patience,  much  forbearance,  a  quick  eye, 
great  tact  and  judgment,  a  steady  hand,  and 
a  tried  good  rifle,  either  single  or  double, 
with  a  practical  and  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
use. 

If  he  is  a  bad,  or  not  a  certain  shot,  he  has 
no  business  to  attempt  deer-stalking,  he  can 
do  no  good,  but  may  do  much  mischief,  by 
disturbing  the  forest,  and  driving  off  the  deer. 
He  should  provide  himself  with  a  dress  as 
near  the  colour  of  the  heath,  moss,  or  her¬ 
bage  of  the  hills  frequented  by  the  deer,  as 
he  possibly  can  ;  this  he  will  get  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  country  where  the  sport  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  he  should  have  a  cap  of  similar 
materials,  or  at  least  colour.  A  good  teles¬ 
cope,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  deer  at 
a  distance,  and  on  which  his  operations  must 
mainly  depend,  and  something  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  inner-man  in  the  shape  of  prog, 
whiskey,  &c.,  which  he  wdll  find  to  be  on 
some  occasions  an  excellent  friend ;  a  large 
deer-knife  to  stick  and  garbage  the  deer 
on  being  killed,  and  a  professional  stalker 
in  the  shape  of  a  forester  who  knows  the 
ground,  the  haunts  of  the  deer,  and  their 
peculiar  habits,  to  direct  him  in  all  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Being  thus  provided,  he  must  be  up 
and  stirring  at  the  dawn  of  day  ;  the  quarter 
from  whence  the  wind,  if  any,  blows,  should 
first  be  ascertained,  and  then  if  more  than 
one  party  is  formed,  arrangements  should  be 
entered  into  and  clearly  understood  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  each  intends  to  stalk,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  interference  with  each 
other's  sport,  by  crossing  or  disturbing  the 
deer  they  are  following  ;  but,  unless  the  foiest 


is  large,  it  is  far  better  for  only  one  party  to 
be  out  at  the  same  time  ;  as  I  have  known  re¬ 
peated  instances  of  sport  being  spoiled  by  an 
accidental  crossing  of  each  other’s  ground. 
These  preliminary  matters  being  arranged, 
the  forester  or  stalker  will  take  you  to  a 
quarter  commanding  a  view  of  the  point 
where  he  expects  to  find  the  deer,  carefully 
keeping  to  windward.  He  then  with  his 
glass  surveys  the  country  round,  and  proba¬ 
bly  discovers  deer,  and  here  the  difficulty 
commences  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  without  alarm.  This  must  be  done 
undercover;  ravines  must  be  ascended  or 
descended  :  water,  bog,  stones,  nay,  even  pre¬ 
cipices  must  not  be  avoided,  but  carefully 
sought  after,  if  they  serve  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  to  cover  the  approach,  which,  in  general, 
must  be  made,  if  up  hill,  on  the  hands  and 
knees,  and  even  on  the  belly,  moving  the 
body  forward  without  lifting  the  arras  ;  and, 
if  down-hill,  on  the  back,  trailing  the  gun 
after  you,,  and  moving  almost  imperceptibly, 
without  using  either  hands  or  feet.  The 
forester  or  stalker  will  precede  you,  to  direct 
your  course;  you  must  follow  him  at  the 
distance  of  from  two  to  three  yards ;  he 
will  make  his  observations  occasionally 
through  the  tufts  of  the  moss  or  heath,  if  there 
be  any,  and  if  he  thinks  your  approach  is  sus¬ 
pected,  he  must  stir  neither  eye  nor  hand  ;  if 
there  be  none  of  these  covers,  the  difficulty 
will  be  increased,  and  the  approach  must  be 
made  with  the  greater  caution.  Seven  or  eight 
hours  may  be  thus  spent  in  passing  over  a 
small  space  of  ground.  If  sheep  are  allowed 
to  graze  in  the  forest,  they  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  never  alarmed.  Moss  and 
even  water  must  be  resorted  to  for  con¬ 
cealment  if  necessary,  where  you  will  occa¬ 
sionally  be  required  to  remain  with  much  pa¬ 
tience  for  many  hours.  Thus  having,  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  with  great  exertion  and  patience, 
arrived  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  deer, 
the  stalker  must  ascertain  whether  they  show 
the  slightest  sign  of  alarm,  and  if  they  do, 
he  must  move  neither  hand,  foot,  nor  eye, 
till  his  quiescence  has  re-assured  them, 
when  the  approach  may  be  continued  as  near 
as  possible;  the  presence  of  the  deer  will  be 
first  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  their 
ears  or  antlers.  This  is  an  anxious  moment, 
but  having  thus  approached  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  finest  hart  or  stag  must  be  selected,  and 
this,  underthe  circumstances,  will  require  both 
coolness  and  judgment  ;  having  satisfied 
yourself  on  this  point,  and  that  you  are 
within  a  proper  range,  get  the  hart  on  his 
legs,  and  take  a  sure  and  certain  aim 
behind  his  shoulder, — but  it  must  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  aim, — for  if  only  wounded,  he  may  be 
lost,  and  even  if  missed — the  herd  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  forest  injured  by  the  firing. 
If  severely  or  otherwise  wounded,  the  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  herd  must  be  observed,  and 
the  wounded  deer  watched  ;  nor  should  the 
pursuit  be  given  up,  so  long  as  it  can  bo  car¬ 
ried  on  with  any,  the  slightest,  hope  ot  sue- 
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cess,  though  it  be  for  miles.  In  some  forests 
hounds  are  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  pursuit,  but  not  in  others,  particu¬ 
larly  where  they  are  small,  as  dogs  would  pro¬ 
bably  drive  the  deer  beyond  their  limits. 
If  you  have  succeeded  in  disabling  or 
killing  a  deer,  you  should  cautiously  ap¬ 
proach  him  with  your  knife,  and  stick  him  in 
the  neck,  but  great  care  is  necessary  in  doing 
this,  for,  although  mortally  wounded,  he  may 
strike  you  on  your  approach  with  his  legs  or 
antlers,  and  cause  you  to  repent  your  auda¬ 
city  for  life.  Some  of  the  foresters  are  very 
skilful  in  performing  this  operation,  by  watch¬ 
ing  their  opportunity  of  running  in  to  the 
stag,  contriving  by  a  dart  to  seize  and  get 
his  antlers  down  to  the  earth  with  such  force, 
as  temporarily  to  fix  them  there,  the  forester 
instantly  using  the  knife  in  the  way  stated. 
The  deer  then  is  opened,  his  garbage  taken 
out,  and  himself  carried  off  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  a  few  of 
the  points  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  encountered  in  the  stalking  of  deer, 
as  well  as  the  principles  on  which  the  sport  is 
conducted.  But  there  are  a  variety  of  me¬ 
thods  of  stalking,  as  various  almost  as  are 
the  number  of  stalkers.  In  some  cases,  on 
finding  himself  sufficiently  near,  the  stalker, 
by  a  whistle,  rouses  the  deer,  if  they  are  not 
*  on  their  legs,  in  order  that  he  may  make  the 
better  choice  ;  and  in  others,  no  ceremony  is 
used  in  shooting  him  on  the  ground.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  in  the  finest  forests,  that  the 
best  stalker  must  content  himself  for  days 
together  without  killing  deer,  or  even  getting 
a  shot ;  patience,  therefore,  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  on  other  occasions  he  may  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  kill  several  in  a  day. 

It  is  no  uncommon  case  for  a  stalker  to 
remain  in  one  position  for  hours  waiting  for 
deer,  in  a  route  he  is  accustomed  to  take, 
and  thus  not  unfrequently  for  him  to  fall 
asleep  on  his  post, — this  happened  a  short 
time  since  to  a  gentleman  well  known  to  me, 
.who  hrid  taken  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  a 
bourn,  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  where  he 
was  found  fast  asleep,  and  in  no  very  envia¬ 
ble  situation;  but  sleeping  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  readily  imagined  to  hap¬ 
pen  occasionally  when  the  hours  of  watching 
and  fatigue  undergone  are  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  stalking 
party,  ray  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
subject,  and  I  have  thought  a  notice  of  it, 
however  feeble,  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  readers  of  the  “  Sportsman.^’  I  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  some  of  my  friends, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associating,  who  have 
long  practiced,  and  been  justly  celebrated  as 
stalkers,  to  relieve  me  from  my  task,  and  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  but  not  succeeding  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  have  availed  myself 
of  their  observations  in  connexion  with  my 
own,  in  giving  this  sketch. 

Sept.  20th,  1834.  FRANK. 
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THE  HORSE  IN  ALL  ITS  VARIETIES 
AND  USES.  By  John  Lawrence.  H. 
Washbourne,  Salisbury -square. 

This  book  contains  much  information  which 
will  be  useful  to  all  those  who  have  not  devoted 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  horses ;  we  subjoin  an  extract  on  the 
exportation  of  horses. 

“  A  year  or  two  since,  the  following  calculation 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  accurate,  or  rather  be¬ 
low  than  an  exagfaieration  of  the  truth.  It  has  doubt- 
less  since  proceeded  pari  passu.  ‘  Taking  the  mean 
price  of  each  horse  to  have  been  500  francs,  or  20/., 
odd  shillings  (a  rate  probably  too  low),  the  sum  ex¬ 
pended  by  France  alone  has  amounted  to  1,374,916/. 
in  five  years.’  It  was  at  the  same  time  averred,  no 
doubt  with  too  much  truth,  and  with  equal  shame  to 
the  police  of  this  country,  that,  a  very  great,  if  not 
the  most  considerable  part,  of  this  export  consisted 
of  stolen  horses  !  On  this  trade,  some  sage  of  the 
most  ancient  school  of  political  economy  in  the  Sport¬ 
ing  Magazine,  made  the  following  heart-breaking 
lament.  ‘  Though,  during  the  last  month,  very  few 
thorough-bred  horses  have  been  sent  abroad,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  learn  that  many  others  have.  At  Horncastle 
fair,  no  less  than  three  hundred  horses  were  bought 
by  three  foreign  dealers,  most  of  which  were  mares. 
This  must  very  much  hurt  the  breed  of  riding  horses 
in  England,  more  especially  those  used  for  the  cavalry. 
Our  farmers  being  tempted  to  sell  their  three-year- 
old  fillies  to  those  dealers  (whenever  buy  the  worst, 
or  one  with  splent,  spavin,  or  curb)  they  must  either 
breed  from  the  blemished  ones  (pourquoi  '?)or,  tempted 
from  the  low  price  they  fetch,  buy  the  mares  which 
are  imported  from  Gei’many,  the  Netherlands,  &c., 
and  breed  from  them,  which  are  really  too  bad  for  our 
hackney  coaches.  Mares  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  exported,  except  on  paying  a  heavy  duty,  or  in  a 
few  years  our  breed  will  be  very  much  injured.  If 
the  government  do  not  put  a  stop,  or  in  some  way 
check  the  exportation  of  mares,  should  a  war  break 
out  in  a  few  years,  the  cavalry  cannot  be  mounted, 
except  at  a  great  advance  in  the  government  allow¬ 
ance.’  Government  has  already  anticipated  this 
writer — mares  have  at  length  enjoyed  the  military 
honour  of  becoming  cavalry.  An  official  French 
account  of  the  importation  of  horses  into  that  coun¬ 
try,  states  the  annual  number  of  English  horses  im¬ 
ported  to  be  from  15  to  25,000. 

Certainly,  our  export  of  horses  to  the  Continent, 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  New  South 
W ales,  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  home  stock  has  increased 
in  proportion.  A  ready  and  profitable  sale  for  an 
article,  which  can  be  produced,  will  ever  tend  to  the 
multiplication,  not  subtraction  of  the  article.  Time 
has  been  when  our  sages,  reverently  quoted  above, 
were  in  the  horrors  at  our  national  luxurious  extrava¬ 
gance  in  devouring  lambs  and  sucking  pigs,  to  the 
obvious  risk  of  ultimately  rooting  out  those  breeds, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  not  yet  happened.  As  to 
fundamentals  generally,  I  profess  myself  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  school  of  political  economy— with  ,a  bar,  how¬ 
ever,  in  regard  to  the  scientific  verbiage  and  slang  of 
the  scaffolding,  which  is  veritably  and  actually  ludi¬ 
crous,  in  the  true  style  of  the  burlesque.  I  have  a 
very  humble  reverence  for  the  prolific  and  exuberant 
brains  of  those  economical  writers,  who  decide  that, 
from  five  to  five  and  twenty  pages  each  are  necessary 
to  explain  to  their  unlearned  readers,  what  rent  is — 
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and  what  capital  is.  The  tenantry  are  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlightened  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
latter,  and  the  paramount  difficulty  of  discharging  the 
former.” 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES,  WITH 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LADIES' 
SAFETY  HIVE;  by  S.  Bagster,  Jun.— Bag- 
ste?'y  1^  aternoster-rovj . 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to 
be  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  which 
has  ever  come  under  our  notice. 

THE  LADIES’  SAFETY  HIVE  EXAMINED 
AND  EXPLAINED. 

Ladies  generally  consider  keeping  bees  a  task  of 
imminent  risk,  and  that  those  who  are  successful  in 
the  pursuit  are  either  naturally  impervious  to  the 
sting,  or  possess  such  deep  science  in  the  matter  that 
nothing  less  than  the  business  of  a  life  can  insure  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  or,  although  unconfessed,  that  necromancy 
or  legerdemain  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Now 
the  real  secret  is  a  successful  application  of  common 
sense  to  common  principles,  and  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  habits,  instincts,  and  peculiarities  of 
the  bee. 

Courage  is  not  half  so  necessary  as  judgment :  an 
old  proverb  has  it, — 

“  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
Shall  live  to  fight  another  day,” 

So  it  is  with  your  bees  :  if  you  find,  on  approaching 
your  hive  on  a  windy  day,  that  the  bees  have  as  much 
as  they  can  well  do,  safely  to  reach  home,  get  out  of 
their  way  ;  or  the  first  young  fellow  who  is  driven 
against  you  by  the  wind,  will  make  haste  into  the 
hive,  and  quickly  give  the  pass  touch  of  war,  when 
you  may  expect  a  regular  attack.  Common  sense 
says.  Do  not  go  near  the  hive  on  windy  days.  Again, 
bees  dislike  shaking;  for  you  will  find  on  the  least 
vibration  of  a  hive,  a  number  come  to  the  door  in  a 
great  hurry  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  If  the  vibra¬ 
tion  be  caused  by  opening  the  windows — or  cutting 
oft'  a  glass  of  honey — or  removing  filth — or  feeding, 
all  of  which  are  indispensably  necessary,  and  thus 
cause  a  commotion,  cease  for  a  short  time  ; — you 
may  be  apparently  a  coward,  but  really  a  conqueror. 
Again,  remember  that  entire  separation  from  the 
queen  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  attaining 
an  ascendancy  over  the  bees,  and  easy  recognition  of 
their  queen,  the  most  powerful  excitement  to  keep 
them  in  constant  activity;  this  instinct  will  be  found 
very  valuable  in  your  future  management  of  the 
hives. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  attachment  to  the 
queen  occurred  to  me  in  stocking  one  of  my  hives. 
In  the  very  height  of  the  season,  just  before  a  hive 
swarmed,  I  purchased  a  stock  at  a  distance  from  my 
residence  ;  it  was  in  one  of  the  imperfect,  flat-shaped 
cottage  hives,  such  as  is  used  for  working  the  top 
glass,  seen  at  p.  61.  By  means  of  the  bottom  box 
and  cloth,  recommended  at  pages  53  and  54,  I  re¬ 
moved  it  to  my  own  house  without  the  least  personal 
inconvenience  ;  and  late  in  the  evening  gave  the  bees 
full  liberty  of  air  through  the  night,  and  a  clear  egress 
and  ingress  at  .day-light,  by  untying  the  cloth  and 
throwing  it  loosely  around  ;  they  were  in  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  heat  in  consequence  of  the  removal  and  their 
near  approach  to  swarming.  On  the  following  night 
I  intended  to  have  removed  the  hive  oflf  the  box  to 
place  it  on  a  flat  board,  preparato.’'y  to  fumigation ; 
but  on  attempting  the  removal,  to  my  almost  inex¬ 


pressible  pain  and  anxiety,  although  the  combs  had 
been  kept  in  their  places  by  the  under  box  while  tra¬ 
velling  many  miles  ;  yet,  when  lifted  from  that  sup¬ 
port,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  combs,  bees,  and  queen, 
fell  out  together  in  one  mass.  I  confess  I  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  sight.  The  moon  was  just  rising /«//, 
which,  while  it  gave  me  light,  exposed  my  person  to 
the  attacks  of  ten  thousand  infuriated  bees.  The 
principle  of  running  away  was  then  useless  ;  the  best 
use  of  my  wits  alone  got  me  out  of  the  difficulty. 
With  the  teeming  thousands  before  me  I  employed 
two  hives  ;  the  one  in  which  the  top  part  of  the  combs 
and  multitudes  of  bees  remained  after  the  mass  had 
fallen  out,  the  other  a  new  empty  hive  ;  the  doorways 
of  which  I  brought  very  close  together.  As  I  could 
not  get  the  whole  of  the  comb  under  the  original  hive, 

I  placed  as  much  as  I  could  there,  and  the  residue 
under  the  new  hive,  by  breaking  the  combs  in  half, 
and  placing  them  on  their  edge,  side  by  side,  within 
the  diameter  of  the  hive,  and  then  covering  them  with 
the  hives,  I  expected  the  bees  would  have  used  the 
two  indiscriminately,  until  I  could  venture  to  separate 
them  for  my  experiment.  Then  came  the  fear, 
“  What  if  the  queen  should  be  hurt?”  The  next  day 
I  watched  most  narrowdy,  and  found  that  the  queen 
was  safe,  because  the  bees  were  repairing  the  damages 
of  the  removal — but  as  evidently  hard  at  v/ork  carry¬ 
ing  the  honey  from  the  new  hive  to  their  own.  The 
queen  being  safe,  and  the  bees  having  left  the  brood 
comb  where  I  had  hoped  to  have  established  a  second 
colony  under  a  new  made  queen  (see  page  16),  I  at 
once  determined  to  fumigate  them,  and  place  the  neg¬ 
lected  brood  comb  in  my  new  ladies’  hive,  in  order  to 
save  all  the  valuable  brood,  which  another  day  would 
have  destroyed,  and  establish  the  queen  on  a  new 
throne. 

The  fumigator  was  put  to  work  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day  ;  and  very  soon  I  had  command 
over  all  the  inhabitants.  The  puff  balls  were  not 
very  good,  which  caused  me  to  be  longer  than  usual ; 
so  that  many  of  the  bees  began  to  get  lively  again. 
But  before  this  occurred  I  had  lifted  the  second  hive, 
under  which  there  was  not  one  bee ;  and.  having 
adjusted  the  combs  in  the  ladies’  hive,  I  proceeded  to 
store  away  the  bees,  by  placing  them  in  the  side  apart¬ 
ments  ;  but,  to  my  mortification,  after  having  almost 
individually  examined  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  queen  to  her  subjects,  I  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  her.  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  have  put  her 
into  possession  amongst  some  of  the  comb  ;  but,  to  be 
certain,  I  gathered  up  every  bee  I  could  find,  and  put 
the  emptied  hives  on  their  side  against  mine,  so  that 
the  queen  might  have  every  opportunity  to  get  in,  if 
not  already  there.  The  profusion  of  spilt  honey,  the 
hot  weather,  and  the  bees  from  my  other  hives,  caused 
a  great  commotion,  so  that  the  real  cause,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  queen,  was  undiscovered.  The  next  day 
the  same  hurly-burly  continued  :  when,  having  feared 
my  queen  was  unseated,  I  took  an  apiarian  friend  to 
form  a  judgment.  He  gavo  the  opinion  that  there 
surely  was  a  queen  in  my  new  hive,  or  if  destroyed, 
one  soon  would  have  been  made  out  of  the  brood 
comb.  I  pointed  to  groups  of  bees  on  the  grass  and 
around  the  stand,  still  fearing  that  my  queen  was  in 
one  of  them  ;  but  he  so  positively  said  such  was  not  the 
fact,  that  I  did  not  examine  any  of  the  masses  then. 
Naturally  inquisitive  under  such  circumstances,  I 
visited  my  perturbed  hive  late  in  the  evening,  and 
found,  while  the  others  were  quiet,  this  was  in  an  un¬ 
comfortable  state.  All  the  masses  or  companies  of 
bees,  which  had  been  licking  up  the  dropping  sweets 
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through  the  day,  had  now  all  retired,  save  only  one 
lot  about  as  large  and  as  round  as  a  small  cricket- 
ball.  My  heart  beat  high  with  a  sensation  which  an 
enthusiast  in  a  pursuit  alone  can  comprehend.  I 
hoped  all  would  yet  be  right,  and  left  them.  At  dark 
1  again  visited  them — hope  revived,  for  the  mass  re¬ 
mained  unmoved  :  by  the  earliest  peep  of  day  I  rose 
from  bed,  after  a  sleepless  night,  to  look  for  my 
beauty,  and,  if  successful,  witness  genuine  loyalty. 

I  confess  myself  an  enthusiast :  1  laid  myself  at  full 
length  on  the  grass,  and  with  my  hand  gently  opened 
the  benumbed  but  still  clustering  mass :  there  was 
the  queen,  surrounded  by  her  faithful  and  watchful 
subjects,  paralyzed,  and  to  all  appearance  quite  dead. 
I  picked  her  up,  placed  her  in  my  hands,  breathed 
upon  and  cherished  her  for  a  considerable  time,  until, 
I  think  with  joy  of  a  new  kind,  I  saw  her  move  one 
joint  of  one  leg ;  my  tender  care  was  renewed  until 
the  sun  had  mounted  high  in  the  heavens,  and  by  his 
beams  renewed  the  perturbation  of  the  defenceless 
hive.  The  demonstrations  of  misery  were  renewed 
ten-fold  when  anyone  approached  the  hive  ;  and  then, 
indeed,  courage  was  necessary,  for  the  bees  had  just 
missed  their  queen.  To  those  alone  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  such  commotion  can  an  idea  be  conveyed. 

Now  came  the  delightful  scene — my  queen  was 
restored  by  the  genial  warmth  of  my  hand,  and  walked 
comfortably  about  it  j  the  bees,  her  subjects,  were 
whirling  in  incensed  crowds  around  the  hive:  the 
buz  of  discontent  was  incessant  and  clearly  marked. 
At  this  moment  I  called  all  who  were  in  the  house  to 
witness  the  scene.  I  placed  the  queen  on  the  alight¬ 
ing  board  at  the  door  of  the  hive ;  she  was  recog¬ 
nised  in  a  moment ;  the  pass-touch,  or  pass  word,  or 
pass-hum,  was  communicated.  The  great  commotion 
was  instantly  changed  to  peace.  She  was  caressed  — 
licked  over  and  fondled — the  bees  pressing  round, 
who,  with  an  affection  worthy  of  the  best  subjects  of 
a  beloved  monarch,  showed  their  attachment  in  terms 
that  even  human  tongues  could  not  exceed. 

From  that  instant  all  was  peace,  and  harmony,  and 
joyful  labour.  Very  few  of  the  brood  were  destroyed 
by  the  accident  which  gave  rise  to  the  development 
of  this  peculiar  instinct ;  and,  I  hope,  I  treasure  up 
the  remembrance  of  the  circumstance  as  one  more 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  passage  of  Scripture,  “  God 
doeth  great  things  and  unsearchable ;  marvellous 
things  without  number.” 

Gentlemen  must  be  pleased  to  remember,  that, 
while  1  consider  my  practice  so  easy,  as  to  be  safely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex,  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  their  use,  being  based  on  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  cool  store-room,  easy  ventilation,  easy  de¬ 
privation  of  honey,  and  similarity  to  the  simplest  modes 
of  bee-management. 


THE  MEYNELL  HUNT. 

By  S.  H.  H. 


The  Muses  fam’d  t’inspire  delight. 

Would  almost  teach  my  pen  to  write 
The  merits  of  the  chase  : 

The  Derby  Hunt  shall  claim  my  care. 

Few  packs  with  Meynell’s  can  compare. 
And  his,  to  none,  gives  place. 

The  fixture  stated  in  Gazette, 

Was  Shirley  Park,  where  crowds  were  met, 
Eager  the  sport  t’  enjoy  : 

But  Meynell,  master  of  the  pack, 

“  Indisposition  kept  him  back,” 

And  he,  for  once,  was  shy. 


For  w'ell  'tis  known  by  all  his  friends, 

That  he,  his  ev’ry  effort  lends. 

Amusement  to  supply  ;  ■ 

And  the  Post-Captain,  “  Henry,* * * §  named,” 
The  honours  of  the  host  now  claim’d. 

And  bade  the  huntsman  try. 

Quickly  the  mandate  was  obey’d. 

As  quick  each  sportsman  left  the  glade, 
And  to  the  copse-wood  hies ; 

An  anxious  joy  o’erspread  each  face. 

To  gain  the  laurels  of  the  chase. 

The  brush — that  darling  prize. 

Tom  Leedham’sf  voice  so  shrill  and  clear, 

“  Vio’ilant!  Vigilant!  have  care!” 

Re-echoes  to  the  skies  ; 

And  now  old  Wadson’s;];  tuneful  note. 
Proclaims  to  all  without  a  doubt, 

Reynard  before  him  flies. 

The  eager  rush  to  gain  the  lead. 

Was  quickly  felt  by  every  steed. 

As  forward  on  they  press : 

Hartshorne§  on  Diamond ||  steals  away. 

He  well  had  known  for  many  a  day. 

Each  fence  that  caused  distress. 

And  every  gate  and  gap  he  knew. 

Where  easily  he  might  creep  through. 

His  followers  t’  elude  ; 

His  zealous  ardour  knew  no  bounds  j 
Little  respect  he  show’d  to  hounds. 

When  Reynard  off  was  view’d. 

Now  Nathan,  Nelson  sail  along. 

Join’d  in  the  chorus  of  their  song 
By  Bertram,  Bajazet  : 

Bridesmaid  and  Beatrice  too,  combine 
With  Basilisk,  whose  beauties  shine 
Incomparable  yet. 

With  steady  hand  and  anxious  look. 

See  German  Buckstone^  charge  the  brook, 
Right  of  fam’d  Gerard’s  Gorse ; 

A  brook,  that  to  the  stranger’s  glance. 
Appears  of  insignificance. 

But  not  so  found  by  horse. 

For  long,  before  its  banks  he  gains. 

His  strength  and  ev’ry  effort  strains. 

The  marshy  deep  to  clear ; 

Which,  with  the  brook  in  safety  o’er. 

No  obstacle  appears  before. 

To  bar  them  of  their  cheer. 

Now  Hulland  Ward  is  fairly  won. 

With  ecstacy  we  rally  on. 

And  Muggington  next  gain  ; 
Walmsley,**  from  Foston,  makes  a  show. 
From  Derby  comes  the  fam’d  Bristowe,tt 
Of  his  new  nag  so  vain. 


*  Henry  Meynell,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Post-Captain  in 
the  Navy,  and  brother  to  the  ’Squire. 

t  Tom  Leedham,  huntsman  to  Mr.  Meynell. 

t  Wadson,  a  favorite  old  hound. 

§  Thomas  Ilartshorne,  Esq.,  of  Bladley  Pastures, 
Derbyshire  ;  and  of  Silkmore  House,  Stafford. 

II  Diamond,  a  horse  sold  to  him  by  the  author. 

IF  Tfie  Rev.  German  Buckstone,  of  Bradbourne, 
Derbyshire. 

**  George  Walmsley,  Esq.,  of  Foston,  Derbyshire, 
and  Bolesworth  Castle,  Cheshire, 
tt  Bristowe,  Esq.,  of  Derby. 
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Tom,  cried  that  Gent.,  without  remorse, 

I  would  not  take  for  this  brown  horse, 

Four  hundred  guineas  down  ; 

See,  how  with  ease  my  weight  he  bears, 

Flow  brilliantly  his  fences  clears. 

His  eciual’s  not  in  town.* * * § 

A  fallow  deep,  our  care  demands, 

A  rasping  fence  before  us  stands. 

By  all  wish’d  far  away  ; 

Tom  Leedham’s  o’er,  the  second’s  landed, 
Bristowe  came  next,  whose  horse  here  ended 
His  merits  to  the  day. 

But  there  was  one,  whom  I’ve  not  nam’d, 
Curzon,t  from  Hedlestone,  who  claim’d, 

A  share  in  this  day’s  sport ; 

His  little  roan  was  all  alive. 

As  lightning  quick,  to  lead  or  drive. 

Her  size,  alas  !  was  short. 

In  Ilamsdell  Park,  at  length  we  find, 

Full  half  our  field  are  left  behind  ; 

Here  Reynard  gains  the  earth  : 

“  ’Tis  but  a  hollow  spout,”  cries  Joe,f 
“  I’ll  to  him  prove  a  deadly  foe, 

“  And  make  him  quit  his  berth.” 

Scarcely  five  minutes  pass’d  away, 

Ere  Reynard,  set  at  liberty, 

Bravely  before  them  flies  : 

The  eager  pack  for  blood  now  thirst. 

Short,  though  extremely  quick  the  burst, 
When  he  succumbs  and  dies. 

The  loud  whoo-hoop  afar  resounds. 

That  phrase  so  lov'd  by  man  and  hounds, 
The  climax  of  their  joy  : 

See,  see,  the  brush  to  Hartshorne  giv’n, 

His  bliss  now  equal’s  that  of  Heav’n, 

And  is  without  alloy. 

Now,  let  us  give  the  merit  due. 

To  Meynell,  and  the  Leedhams’§  too. 

For  the  good  sport  we  see  : — 

With  glass  in  hand,  fill’d  to  the  brim, 

Long  life  and  happiness  to  him, 

Huzza  !  with  three  times  three. 


WINTER  STAG  HUNTING  AT  KIL- 
LARNEY. 

We  do  not  remember  during  many  previous 
summers  to  have  witnessed  a  more  numerous  suc¬ 
cession  of  visitors  to  our  lakes,  nor  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  series  of  stag  hunts  upon  our  mountains, 
than  during  that  which  has  last  terminated.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  winter  sport  promises 
to  be  equally  successful,  for  even  at  this  early  sea¬ 
son  our  sporting  records  have  been  furnished  with 
a  longer  list  of  good  hunts  than  frequently  may  be 
found  at  a  more  advanced  period.  On  Monday, 
the  10th  instant,  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
the  fallow  deer  which  we  have  ever  seen  was  en¬ 
larged  before  the  celebrated  beagles  of  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  of  Grena.  It  appears  that  the  animal  had  not 
been  recognized  as  a  resident  of  these  mountains. 
About  ten  days  since  some  labourers  met  him 
slowly  traversing  the  lower  division  of  Tomies,  on 

*  Town — Derby. 

t  The  Hon.  —  Curzon,  son  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  of 
Hedlestone,  Derbyshire. 

X  Joseph  Leedham,  first  whip,  and  son  to  the 
huntsman. 

§  Leedhams — ^Thomas  Leedham,  huntsman;  Jo¬ 
seph  Ditto,  first  w'hip,  and  Thomas  Ditto,  jun.,  second 
whip,  both  sons  of  the  huntsman. 


that  part  which  now  constitutes  the  demesne  laud 
of  the  descendant  of  O’Sullivan  More.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  much  travel,  dust,  and  sweat, 
and  being  pursued  by  the  mastiff  dogs  of  the  pea¬ 
sants,  he  returned  to  the  lake,  along  which  he  had 
directed  his  route,  when  he  quickly  was  taken  with¬ 
out  trouble  or  injury.  From  the  high  and  sleek 
condition  of  the  animal  it  was  imagined  that  it 
might  have  been  the  wandering  pet  of  some  of  the 
Iveragh  chieftains ;  for  it  seems  that  in  the 
ancient  barony  of  Iveragh  gentlemen  love  to  be 
accompanied  in  their  rambles  by  such  royal  favou¬ 
rites  I  and  this  supposition  rendered  the  stag 
during  some  days  an  object  of  great  care.  How¬ 
ever,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  neither 
chieftain  or  park,  neither  Iveragh  nor  elsewdiere, 
claimed  the  fealty  of  the  stag,  it  was  announeed 
that  it  should  have  a  race  for  its  liberty  and  life 
with  the  most  persuasive  exeitement  of  the  Lawne 
beagles  on  this  slough,  to  impress  on  him  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  not  tarrying  on  his  way.  How  many 
are  there,  thus  enlarged  into  life,  wdth  freedom  and 
sunshine  apparently  before  them,  who  soon  feel 
themselves  bewildered  by  music  and  incitement, 
as  sweet  and  yet  as  ominous  of  destruction  as  the 
tongue  of  the  Evek  hound,  hallooing  them  on  in 
the  vale  of  death,  amid  sounds  so  cheerful —half 
mirth,  half  war — that  people  might  call  them  of 
pleasure  1  The  weather,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  most  propitious ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
see  a  more  animated  spectacle  than  that  which  the 
hill  of  Crohane  presented  in  the  pomp  of  huntsmen, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  their  scarlet  coats,  and 
their  active  horses  pawing  the  ground  in  proud 
impatience  of  the  field.  The  stag  had  been  brought 
at  an  early  hour  from  Mucruss,  and  afforded  an 
object  in  itself  of  real  pictorial  interest,  placed  in 
its  crib  on  a  rising  ground,  and  returning  with  a 
fiery  eye  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  who  surrounded 
the  car  in  which  it  had  been  conveyed.  The  animal 
went  off  in  fearless  style,  and  asserting  the  fleetness 
of  his  limbs,  he  tossed  his  broad  antlers  high,  and 
bounded  over  ditch  and  dyke.  Many  of  our  boldest 
horsemen  occupied  part  of  the  interval  previous  to 
the  laying  on  of  the  hounds,  in  examining  the  con. 
tents  of  their  purses,  not  knowing  where  the  chase 
might  terminate  that  night ;  and  that  it  might  be 
far  and  distant  those  would  have  judged  who 
witnessed  the  gallant  spirit  with  which  O’Connell’s 
magnificent  dogs  dashed  over  the  difficult  line  of 
country  which  the  stag  had  selected.  After  a  head¬ 
long  course  of  about  three  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Tralee,  the  animal,  making  a  wind  leap,  turned 
over  the  hills  towards  Aghador  church,  crossing  a 
close  and  dangerous  country  ;  however  there  was 
no  fault  in  horse  or  rider,  and  the  stag  passing  over 
the  grey  tombstones  of  Aghador,  dashed  down  its 
steep  hill,  and  made  aw'ay  for  the  lake.  The 
hounds  followed  at  an  impreim',  and  no  finer  sight 
could  have  made  an  old  heart  glad  than  that  now 
seen  from  the  surrounding  heights — the  game, 
the  hounds,  and  the  horsmen,  in  hot  rivalry  of 
pursuit.  Fortunately,  however,  the  lake  received 
the  gallant  animal  in  its  waters  at  Mahony’s 
Point.  The  dogs  would  not  still  be  baffled  by  their 
game — their  cry  through  the  water  was  splendid, 
and  as  the  dissappointed  rider  flung  his  reins  over 
his  hunter’s  neck  at  the  lake’s  edge  it  was  seen  that 
O’Donoghue  might  have  ifisen  to  greet,  although 
not  chartered  by  his  own  privileged  month  of  May. 
Two  idle  boats  which  lay  by  the  shore  were  un¬ 
moored — the  foremost  riders,  Messrs.  Moynihan, 
Shine,  and  Leahy,  deserted  their  horses,  and  with 
speed  of  arm  and  oar,  they  took  the  stag  unhurt 
—having  passed  Innesfallcn  Island,  at  a  distance 
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of  more  than  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  con¬ 
cluded  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  forward 
hunts  remembered  even  by  the  experienced  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Lawne  hounds.  Mr.  O’Connel’s  fine 
pack  was  in  noble  condition,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  ground  which  they  had  traversed,  were 
in  sufficient  blood  for  a  switching  fox,  whose 
death  gave  another  trophy  to  their  high  and 
well-known  mettle. 


LIST  OF  HOUNDS  KEPT  IN  IRELAND. 


FOX-HOUNDS. 

The  Kilkenny  Hounds — J.  Power,  Master  ;  Robert 

- ,  Huntsman;  and  two  whips. 

The  Kildare — John  Kennedy,  master  and  huntsman ; 

and  tw'o  whips. 

The  Union  (near  Cork). 

The  Clongill — Mr.  Pollock,  master. 

The  Grove — Jacob  Barton,  master;  a  huntsman  and 
two  whips. 

The  Emo  —  Lord  Portarlington,  master  ;  Patrick 
Geary,  huntsman ;  T.  Holy  and  Thos.  Kemmis, 
whips. 

The  Louth — Mat.  Fortescue,  master  and  huntsman ; 
and  two  whips. 

The  Ormond  and  King’s  County — Col.  Westenra, 
master;  J.  Grennan,  huntsman:  James  Grennan 
and  J.  M'Cabe,  whips. 

'  The  French  Park — Arthur  French,  master ;  D.  Corr, 
huntsman  ;  and  two  whips. 

The  Westmeath  —  Mr.  Fealherstone,  master  and 
huntsman. 

The  Dahallon — Mr.  Beecher,  master. 

The  Castle  Archall — Samuel  Archdall,  master. 

The  Rath  Dowmey — M.  H.  Drought,  master  and 
huntsman  ;  Dunceyn  and  another  Avhip. 

The  Corinthians  (Galway). 

The  Raford  (palway) — Messrs,  Daly  and  Coates, 
masters. 

The  Palace  (Galway^ — Hon.  A.  Nugent,  master; 

D.  Coughlan,  huntsman  ;  Patrick  Baun,  whip. 

The  Mayo — Mr.  Bowmn,  master. 

The  Frenchfort — Mr.  Blake,  master. 

The  Tullow. 

The  Ward  Union — Mr.  Guard,  master. 

The  Down  Hunt. 

The  Loughcrew' — Mr.  Napper,  master. 

The  Meath. 

STAG-HOUNDS. 

The  Garrison — Lord  Howth,  master. 

The  Limerick — Mr.  Tuthill,  master. 

HARRIERS. 

The  Palmerstown — I.ord  Donoughmore,  master. 

The  Dublin. 

The  Dunboyne. 

The  Naas — Mr.  Coates,  master. 

The  Currah — Mr.  Bateman,  ditto. 

The  Timoony — Mr.  Hutchinson,  ditto. 

The  Summerhill — Mr.  Freeman,  ditto. 

The  Mountrath — Mr.  Egan,  ditto. 

The  Shinrone — Mr.  Devane  Smith,  ditto. 

The  Grange  House — Mr.  Harding,  ditto. 

Tlie  Riverstown — Mr.  S.  Hackett,  ditto. 

The  Frankford  Socials — Mr.  Charley  Burriss,  ditto. 
The  Mantua — Mr.  Grace,  ditto. 

The  Runnymede — Mr.  Balfe,  ditto. 

The  Saggard — Mr.  Wade,  ditto. 

The  Sw’ords. 

The  Joiuville — Mr.  Roe,  ditto. 

The  Mount  Bernard — Mr.  Brown,  ditto. 

The  Bray — Sir  John  Ripton,  ditto. 

The  Howth  Hill— Mr.  Kildahl,  ditto. 

The  Jamestown — Sir  R.  Nagle,  ditto. 


HORSES  PURCHASED  TO  GO  ABROAD. 


The  following  horses,  &c.,  have  been  re¬ 
cently  purchased  to  go  abroad,  principally 
from  Messrs.  Tattersall : — 

By  Ernest  Le  Roy,  Esq, 

.Tilgyptus,  by  Centaur,  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Darlington,  by  Cleveland. 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  by  Whisker,  out  of  Scandal. 
Caspian  (afterwards  Crispin),  by  Lottery,  out  of 
Oceana. 

Jason,  by  Centaur,  dam  by  Merlin. 

Dick,  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Blue  Stockings. 

Bay  colt,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Cobweb. 

Copper  Captain,  by  Bobtail,  out  of  a  Cervantes  mare. 
Novelist,  by  Waverley,  out  of  Aigrette. 

Slang  (late  Reform)  by  Sober  Robin,  out  of  Billings¬ 
gate. 

Also  two  fine  Stallions  not  thorough  bred. 

MARES. 

Citron,  by  Centaur,  out  of  Rubens  mare. 

The  Screw,  by  Banker. 

Sister  to  Tom  Thumb,  by  Whalebone,  with  a  colt 
foal  by  Bedlamite,  and  covered  by  Priam. 

Mare  by  Emilius,  out  of  Duckling ;  covered  by  Peter 
Lely. 

Mare  by  Whalebone,  out  of  Alfred  ;  covered  by  Bel- 
zoni. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  also  taken  the  following  to  Paris. 
Faunus,  by  Whalebone,  out  of  Harpalice. 

Altamont,  by  Sligo,  out  of  Columbia. 

Pencil,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Bizarre. 

MARES. 

Jezabel,  by  Wanderer:  in  foal  to  Buzzard. 

Mare,  by  W averley,  out  of  Evens ;  in  foal  to  Oppidan. 
Anna,  by  Whalebone,  out  of  Themis ;  in  foal  to  Logic. 
Clatter,  by  Clinker,  out  of  Nina ;  in  foal  to  Sir  Hercules. 
Maiden,  by  Hedley  ;  in  foal  to  Logic. 

Mania,  by  Don  Juan,  out  of  Miss  Fulford. 

FILLIES. 

Catalan!,  sister  to  Catalonian,  by  Skiff,  dam  by  Sancho. 
Filly,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Bustle. 

Filly  foal,  by  Pollio,  out  of  Clatter,  by  Clinker. 

By  Messrs.  Tattersall,  for  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Holstein  Augnstenburg. 

Fortunatus,  by  Sultan,  out  of  Babel,  by  Interpreter. 
Wilna,  by  Smolensko,  out  of  Snare. 

The  following  were  sold  to  Mr.  Budge,  of  Spa,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Fiddle  Faddle,  by  Whalebone,  out  of  Fatima. 
Valentina,  by  Smolensko  ;  covered  by  Peter  Lely. 
Mare,  by  Blacklock,  out  of  Ally  ;  covered  by  Peter 
Lely. 

Mare,  by  Figaro,  out  of  Memphis ;  covered  by  Peter 
Lely. 

Mare,  by  Whisker,  out  of  Crusader’s  dam. 

Miss  Kershaw,  by  Predictor;  covered  by  Priam. 
Enchantress,  by  Reveller,  out  of  Gramarie. 

Browm  colt,  two  years  old,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Aline. 
Chestnut  yearling  Filly,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Pasta. 
Brown  colt,  two  years  old,  by  Shakspeare,  dam  by 
Frolic. 

Grey  yearling  Filly,  by  Partisan,  dam  by  Orville — 
Lisette. 

Miss  Patch,  sister  to  Kate,  by  Lapdog. 

Bess,  six  years,  by  Goliah  (a  good  hunter)  and  seve¬ 
ral  others. 
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A  NOVEL. 

BY  T.  HOOD. 

The  grotesque  and  fantastic  figures  with  which 
this  work  abounds,  are  all  drawn  in  Mr.  Hood’s 
pleasantest  manner.  We  recommend  it  to  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  all  our  readers,  and  in  order  to  give  them 
a  s])ecimen  of  its  general  style,  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  a  Coroner’s  Inquest  held  in 
the  county  on  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  Sir 
Mark  Tyrell’s  sons — 

“  Such  was  the  coroner  for - shire,  and  attorney 

withal,  for  he  was  placed  on  the  Rolls  before  the 
present  high  duty  on  indentures,  which  makes  it  a 
matter  of  more  difficulty  for  an  errand  bov  to  suc¬ 
ceed  his  emfdoy  er,  and  stand  in  the  shoes  he  formerly 
blacked.  His  promotion,  however  obtained,  had 
been  far  from  slow,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  rise 
seemed  to  have  influenced  his  character.  He 
bounced  into  the  room,  bobbed  a  hurried  bow  at  the 
justice,  threw  himself  into  the  appointed  chair,  and 
began  dabbling  the  bill  of  a  pen  in  the  inkstand,  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  duck’s  in  a  gutter.  Whatever 
portion  of  time  may  be  a  jiffy,  in  half  its  usual  space 
he  had  rubbed  his  bald  head,  blown  his  nose,  and  put 
on  his  spectacles,  and  then,  at  his  best  pace,  began 
on  a  dozen  topics  at  once,  as  if  talking,  not  walking, 
a  match  against  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gurney.  As  far 
as  the  shortest  of  short-hand  could  collect,  it  ran 
thus : — 

“  ‘  Strange  weather,  gentlemen, — devilish  dirty 
though!  Dick  count  the  jury.  Famous  year  for 
birds,  they  say,  —  shot  seventeen  brace  myself. 
Foreman — eh, — Master  Tablet  1  Sharp  work,  your 
worship,  for  one  day :  two  visitations,  a  found 
drowned,  and  an  accidental ; — posting’s  unconscion¬ 
ably  high. — Mr.  Justice,  you’ll  be  at  the  Blue  din¬ 
ner  V 

“  ‘  1  rather  think  not,’  said  the  Justice,  in  a  dry 
tone. 

“  ‘  Sorry  for  it,’  resumed  the  inquisitor.  ‘  Capi¬ 
tal  dinners  at  the  Eagle — very  good  house — wines 
excellent, — gentlemen,  I  needn’t  lay  down — w^e’ve 
met  before.  Mr.  Bundy,  have  patience — slow  and 
sure.  A  very  well  proportioned  room  indeed, — very. 
Poor  Sir  Mark! — witnesses  all  in  attendance,  Dick'! 
(the  clerk  nodded.)  It’s  a  melancholy  event, — 
hadn’t  we  better  open  a  window  ?  Such  a  promising 
young  man! — If  you  please  we’ll  view — where’s  the 
body? — Gregory,  show  the  way — ’  and  jumping  up 
from  his  chair,  as  if  to  pick  up  a  child,  or  save  the 
post,  or  catch  a  w'asp,  the  coroner  scuttled  along  the 
room,  and  trundled  down  stairs  with  his  twelve  sa¬ 
tellites  in  his  train.  The  domestics  and  the  tenantry, 
with  the  common  wish  of  seeing  and  hearing  all  they 
could,  joined  the  procession,  and  the  Justice  and  the 
Creole  were  left  to  themselves. 

“  Guided  by  the  obsequious  Gregory,  the  coroner 
and  jury  soon  found  themselves  in  ihe  drawing-room, 
where  the  dead  body,  supported  on  tressels,  awaited 
their  inspection.  *  *  *  q^he  coroner,  to  whom 

such  sights  were  familiar,  after  a  momentary  glance, 
turned  away  to  a  window,  and  found  his  view  in  a 
prospect  of  the  park.  *  *  * 

“  ‘  Hie  jacet,’  said  the  foreman  solemnly,  ‘  what  a 
melancholy  memento  of  mortality ;  he  must  measure 
six  feet.’ 

“  ‘Aye,  more  nor  that,’  said  Mr.  Benson,  scan¬ 
ning  the  length  with  the  critical  eye  of  a  carpenter, 
and  in  a  moment  his  pocket-rule  was  travelling  along 
the  body,  and  the  pi’oduct  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  two  yards. 


“  ‘  What  matters  feet  and  inches  of  flesh,’  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  loud,  harsh  voice  of  the  Ranter,  all  clay — 
potter’s  clay — pipe  clay.’  *  *  * 

“  Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  coroner,  with  his 
usual  hurry. 

“‘Amen — amen, — better  another  time.  Well 
gentlemen — what  a  beautiful  room  this  is  !  A  very 
fine  corpse,  eh! — poor  young  man — who  carries 
snuff?  Dr.  Bellamy,  you’ve  examined  the  body?’ 

“  *  I  have  had  that  pleasure,’  replied  old  Forma¬ 
lity,  with  an  instinctive  bow  to  the  corpse,  which 
during  its  life,  had  once  done  him  the  honour  to  be¬ 
come  his  patient. 

“‘Then,  gentlemen,’  said  the  coroner,  ‘all  we 
have  to  do — ’ 

“  ‘Not  till  I  have  lifted  up  my  voice,’  said  the 
Ranter,  ‘  twenty  coroners  shan’t  prevent  a  word  in 
season  !  no,  nor  twenty  fiery  dragons, — what’s  the 
use  of  death,  if  it  ain’t  to  be  improved  on  ?’  *  *  * 

“  ‘  I  say  I’ve  to  sit  on  more  bodies,  and  I  can’t 
trifle,’  said  the  coroner,  raising  his  voice. 

“  ‘  And  I  says  eternity  first,’  said  the  pertinaci¬ 
ous  Ranter,  ‘  what’s  sitting  on  bodies,  to  sitting  on 
souls  ?  what  can  you  say  to  that  ?’ 

“  ‘  That  souls  will  keep,  and  the  bodies  won’t,’ 
answered  the  coroner.  ‘  Gentlemen,  you’ve  all 
viewed  ? — seen  all  you  can  see — follow  me — ’  and 
like  an  old  Young  Rapid  he  trotted  oft',  followed  by 
his  company.  *  *  * 

“  Well,  gentlemen,  you’ve  seen  the  body, — warm 
weather,  Mr.  Justice,  won’t  keep  long, — Mr.  Bundy, 
don’t  talk, — what’s  the  time,  Dick? — I  forgot  jlast  night 
to  wind-up, — very  simple  case,  gentleman ;  lies  in 
small  compass, — where’s  the  witness  ? — Dick,  swear 
in  Mr.  Walter  Tyrrell.’ 

“  The  Creole  took  the  book  from  the  clerk  with 
some  emotion,  and  repeated  an  assenting  ‘  So  help  me 
God.’  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  occurrences 
of  the  evening  up  to  the  fatal  discharge  into  the 
moving  fern,  suppressing  only  the  verbal  directions 
which  he  had  himself  given  for  the  aim  of  the  weapon. 

“  ‘  That  will  do.  Sir,’  said  the  coroner;  and  he 
was  adjusting  himself  to  address  the  jury,  when, 
after  a  suppressed  remonstrance  from  the  foreman, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  more  untractable  than  Tablet  had  anti¬ 
cipated,  persisted  in  putting  a  few  questions  to  the 
witness. 

“  ‘  By  your  favour,  Mr.  Walter  Tyrrel,’  was  his 
first  interrogation,  ‘  and  I  should  wish  you  particu¬ 
larly  to  call  to  mind  the  circumstance,  and  take  time 
to  consider  before  answ’ering, — Did  he  jump  up  a 
yard  high,  as  they  say  people  do  when  they  are  shot?’ 

“  ‘  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind,’  answered  the 
Creole. 

“  ‘  That  is  very  odd,’  remarked  the  pompous  Blr. 
Jenkins.  ‘  Perhaps  you  will  be  as  good  as  inform. 
Sir,  where  he  put  his  hand  first, — his  side  or  his 
head,  or  his  back  ?  Some  say  feeling  is  in  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  some  say  in  the  heart,  and  others  say  in 
the  brain.’ 

“  ‘  My  observation  was  not  so  particular,  Sir,’ 
said  the  Creole,  with  a  look  of  annoyance. 

“  ‘  One  more  question.  Sir,’  said  the  persevering 
Mr.  Jenkins,  ‘  and  I  have  done.  Perhaps  you  could 
name  the  maker  of  the  gun  ?’ 

“  ‘  Pshaw — any  body  you  like.  Sir,  interrupted 
the  impatient  coroner.  ‘  Gentlemen,  you’ve  heard 
the  witness — evidence  very  clearly  given, — Dr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  will  favour  us  with  his  post  mortems.’ 

“  The  personage  thus  appealed  to  proceeded  with 
great  gravity,  and  a  technical  minuteness  ecjually 
tiresome  and  revolting,  to  describe  scientifically  the 
complicated  injuries  the  body  had  received,  con¬ 
cluding  with  his  decided  mature  professional  opinion 
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on  oath,  that  the  receipt  of  the  united  charges  of  a 
double-barrelled  gun  into  the  human  chest  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  the  individual. 

“  ‘  Thank  ye,  doctor, — very  clear,’  said  the  coro¬ 
ner.  ‘  Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  all — right 
lobe  left  lobe — sternum — laceration — hemorrhage, 
and  so  forth — capital  evidence — needn’t  read  it  over 
— Gregory,  go  and  order  my  chaise — gentlemen,  I 
am  going  to  sum  up.  Here’s  a  young  gentleman — 
heir  to  a  fine  estate — an  elder  brother  shot  by  a 
younger  brother — shot  by  mistake  for  a  rabbit.  You 
must  dismiss  all  prejudice,  and  so  forth.  Very  ugly 
case' — can’t  be  two  opinions.  Gentlemen,  you’ll 
consult  together — and  if  there’s  a  doubt,  you’ll  give 
the  murderer  a  benefit, — Dick,  take  down  the  ver¬ 
dict.’ 

“  A  pause  succeeded  for  some  minutes :  the 
twelve  jurors  turned  round  and  buzzed  together  in  a 
corner,  like  so  many  blue-bottles  on  a  window-pane  ; 
and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Trot  at  length  arose  above  the 
rest. 

“  ‘  Fratercide,  bej  d — d.  I  have  heard  of  homi¬ 
cide  and  suicide,  and  I’ll  take  which  of  them  sides 
you  like.’ 

Then  there  followed  a  fresh  buzzing,  during 
which  Tablet  convinced  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Trot 
that  there  was  but  one  way  of  being  unanimous ; 
that  men  of  different  opinions  would  never  agree 
between  this  and  doomsday  ;  and  that  in  such  a  case 
dinner  must  be  postponed  ‘  sine  die.’ 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,’  said  the  coroner,  *  are  you  all 
agreeable  V 

“  ‘  Very,’  responded  the  foreman.  ‘  We  are  all  in 
favour  of  Wilful  Murder.’  *  *  *■ 

*  Sound  judgment — a  right  decision — very  cor¬ 
rect  indeed.  Poor  Sir  Mark  Tyrrel — it’s  a  shocking 
thing  for  a  father — Dick,  make  out  a  warrant — a 
strange  thing,  your  worship,  if  the  Blues  should  get 
their  man  in — Yellow  used  to  walk  over  the  course. 
I  haven’t  had  much  shooting  this  season — I  shall 
come  some  day.  Mat,  and  look  at  your  birds.  By 
tbe  bye,  if  you  know  of  a  good  cocking  spaniel — I 
like  ’em  oldish  and  slow,  for  I’m  getting  into  that 
way  myself — ready,  eh,  Dickl — there,  give  it  to 
Gregory,  and  catch  who  can, — it’s  forty  pound. 
Your  worship,  I’ve  the  honour  to  say  good  day — 
good  bye,  gentlemen,  you’ve  done  your  duty, — Dr. 
Bellamy,  your  most  obedient, — Mr.  Walter,  I’m 
your’s.  Look  sharp,  Dick,  for  I’m  late  for  the 
Eagle, — and,  spurred  by  the  anticipation  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  dinner,  the  coroner  departed  with  an  activity 
and  speed  that  seemed  purposely  intended  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  his  subjects — the  quick  from  the 
dead.  In  fact,  before  the  bowing  head  of  Old  For¬ 
mality  rose  again  to  its  perpendicular,  the  personage 
he  intended  to  honour  was  out  of  sight.  I'he  stone¬ 
mason,  emulating  the  example  of  the  doctor,  kept 
obsequiously  ducking  at  the  Justice,  and  the  jurors 
copied  every  bend  of  their  foreman  as  regularly  as 
the  crew  of  a  cutter  take  the  stroke  from  the  steers¬ 
man  ;  after  which  ceremony  they  hustled  out  of  the 
room  as  from  a  theatre  when  the  performance  is 
over.” 


The  Pedestrian  Nimrod.  —  There  are  few  in¬ 
stances  on  record  of  such  devoted  attachment  to 
the  sports  of  the  Chase  as  the  life  of  young  Hast¬ 
ings,  of  Cheltenham,  presents  from  early  manhood 
up  to  this,  the  seventeenth  season  of  his  hunting  ex¬ 
ploits,  with  Lord  Segrave’s  fox  hounds ;  and  he  is 
now  only  in  his  37th  year.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
he  performed,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  pedes¬ 
trian  pastime,  the  following  feat  within  four  pnd 


twenty  hours  : — From  Cheltenham  to  Broadway,  16 
miles  ;  Broadway  to  Foxcote,  8  ;  Foxcote  to  near 
Stratford  on  Avon,  14 ;  Stratford  to  Broadway,  back 
again  14 ;  Broadway,  home  to  Cheltenham,  16 ; 
total  68  miles.  He  went  that  night  to  Dixon,  on  a 
badger  hunting  expedition,  beating  all  the  grounds 
and  woods  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  then 
returned  home,  making  an  additional  journey  from 
place  to  place  only  of  12  miles,  but  upwards  of  20 
miles  including  his  “  beating”  perambulations : 
making  a  total  of  about  90  miles  ”  from  sun  to  sun.” 
He  closed  his  labours  at  Queenwood,  and  when  he 
reached  Cakesbridge,  on  the  Prestbury  Road,  he 
W'as  so  overcome  by  fatigue,  that  he  absolutely  fell 
asleep  whilst  walking,  and  waded  in  his  sleep  through 
the  water  by  the  road  side. 


Curious  Fact  Regarding  Eggs. — There  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  fact  connected  with  eggs,  which  is,  that  even 
hens  which  are  kept  in  the  same  poultry-yard,  and 
fed  on  the  same  food,  produce  eggs  differing  in  the 
tints  of  their  shells,  some  being  much  darker  than 
others.  Hens  sometimes  produce  eggs  wdth  a  dou¬ 
ble  yolk,  and  others  have  been  found  with  a  double 
shell.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  the 
spot  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  be¬ 
ing  that  in  which  the  future  chick  is  situated,  is  so 
much  lighter  than  the  opposite  side,  that,  in  what¬ 
ever  position  the  egg  may  be  placed,  this  part  is  al¬ 
ways  opposite  to  the  belly  of  the  incubating  hen. 
Jesse  says,  “  Another  wonderful  fact  respecting  eggs 
is,  that  some  birds  have  the  property  of  either  re¬ 
taining  their  egg  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  or 
of  suppressing  altogether  the  future  progress  of 
those  eggs  which  had  arrived  at  a  certain  size  in  the 
ovarium.  I  have  on  several  occasions  purchased 
pullets  for  my  fai-m-yard  which  had  just  begun  to 
lay.  Perhaps  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  they 
would  drop  one  egg  in  the  basket  in  which  they 
were  confined,  but  I  have  invariably  found,  that,  on 
arriving  at  a  strange  place,  they  have  altogether 
ceased  to  lay  any  more  eggs  till  they  had  become 
habituated  to  their  companions,  and  had  made  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  their  new 
situation.  We  know,  on  opening  a  pullet  w'hich  has 
just  begun  to  lay,  that  there  is  a  regular  succession 
of  eggs  of  different  sizes  in  the  ovarium.  Some  are 
nearly  complete,  others  are  as  large  as  a  marble,  and 
others  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  circumstance  of  birds 
being  endowed  with  the  extraordinary  property  of 
preventing  the  eggs  from  arriving  at  maturity,  when 
their  usual  habits  or  place  of  abode  have  been 
changed,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  natural  history  on 
which  little  light  has  yet  been  thrown.  If  the  leg  of 
a  pullet  is  broken  after  she  has  laid  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  she  is  thus  prevented  from  seeking  enough 
of  that  substance  which  is  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  the  stomach  with  their  food,  for  the  purpose  of 
encrusting  the  egg,  she  wdll  perhaps  drop  one  without 
a  shell,  and  then  cease  altogether  from  laying  any 
more  till  the  bones  of  her  leg  are  knit,  and  she  is 
able  to  go  about  as  usual.  She  then  begins  to  lay 
again,  but  the  number  is  regulated  by  those  she  had 
previously  laid.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  she  had 
laid  four  eggs  before  her  leg  was  broken,  and  that 
the  quantity  in  her  ovarium  when  she  first  began 
wms  sixteen,  she  w’ould,  w'hen  she  resumed  her  lay¬ 
ing,  only  produce  the  remaining  twelve.  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  a  certain  quantity  of  some  material, 
lime  and  chalk  probably,  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
hen  to  produce  a  perfect  egg,  and  that  the  want  of  it 
retards  the  process  going  on  in  the  ovarium,  Avithout 
producing  any  immediate  injury  to  those  eggs  which 
were  in  a  gradnal  process  towards  maturity,” 
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SKETCHES  ON  IRISH  HIGHWAYS.— THE 
IRISH  JAUNTING  CAR. 


BY  MRS,  S.  C.  HALL. 

“  A  beautiful  car  !  Won’t  yer  honour  go  with 
Shaun  Langly  ?  Sorra  such  a  horse  from  Passage 
to  Waterford,  Stand  out  o’  the  way,  ye  pack  of 
impostors  !  Sure  it  isn’t  such  a  garron  as  that  you’d 
put  before  his  honour  ?  Look  at  his  shandrum- 
dandy  !  Whew  !  it  hangs  together  by  nothing  at 
all ! — it’ll  go  to  pieces  the  first  bit  of  bad  road  that 
comes  in  its  way.” 

This  was  the  first  specimen  of  genuine  Irish 
brogue  I  had.  heard  for  more  than  sixteen  years, 
and  I  felt  an  indescribable  sensation  as  it  fell  upon 
my  ear,  while  once  more  standing  on  my  native 
soil.  Our  reply  to  the  invitation  was, — “  We 
don’t  want  a  car.” 

“  Oh  !  I  ax  yer  honour’s  pardon.  Then  it’s 
for  you  the  Swish  car  is  waitin  there  are  the  morn- 
in  forenint  us  at  the  side  o’  the  hill.  Holloa ; 
Misther  Ally’s  man  !  Come  down !  will  ye  ? 
Here’s  the  English  company.  Come,  step  out. 
Holloo  !  holloo  !” 

The  truth  is,  our  friend  ‘‘  hollooed”  so  loudly, 
that  he  would  have  been  invaluable  on  board  the 
steam-boat  we  had  just  quitted,  as  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  In  answer  to  his  summons,  half  tumbl¬ 
ing,  whole  galloping  down  the  hill,  came  the 
“  Swiss  car.” 

‘Hs  the  sun  too  much  in  yer  eyes.  Ma’am, 
dear  ?”  exclaimed  a  kind  voice  at  my  elbow,  just 
as  the  driver  was  mounting.  “  Put  up  yer  nw7i- 
jjaralj  my  darlint.  Yer  bonnet’s  too  small,  my 
lady  :  which,  though  an  advantage  to  me,  is  the 
contrary  to  t/oh.  It’s  a  beautiful  sun,  God  bless 
it,  for  the  harvest ; — but  I’m  doubtin  if  it’s  as  bright 
over  the  wather  as  it  is  here.  Well,  glory  be  to 
God,  they  can’t  take  the  bames  of  the  sun  from  us, 
any  way.  There,  now  you’re  not  so  sensible  of 
the  heat !  A  safe  and  plisant  journey  to  yez  here 
and  hereafther !  Take  the  baste  asy,  Michael  up 
the  hill.  Sure  Ireland’s  bothered  entirely  wid  the 
hills, — but  the  roads  are  as  smooth  as  wax  from 
this  to  Bannow.”  And  on  we  went. 

It  was  found  that  the  Swiss  car  could  not  take 
our  luggage,  so  we  determined  to  hire  a  machine 
which  we  heard  was  wonderful  strong,”  and  a 
horse  that  “  would  go  to  Bannow  and  back  in  less 
than  no  time.” 

Now  I  am  anxious  that  my  experience  should 
warn  others  against  the  evils  of  Irish  travelling, — 
at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  confiding  of  life 
and  limb  to  the  tender  mercies  of  “  an  outside 
jaunting  car.”  Public  or  private,  they  are  all 
execrable.  Had  my  English  readers  ever  the 
good  fortune  to  behold  one  ?  If  not,  let  them 
imagine  a  long  box,  elevated  upon  what  are  called 
springs  ;  this  long  box  forms  the  centre  of  the 
machine,  and  to  confess  the  truth,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  conveying  luggage ;  at  each  side  of  the 
under  part  of  this  box  projects  a  board,  which 
forms  the  seats,  and  from  these  depend  narrow, 
movable  steps,  upon  which  it  was  intended  the 
feet  of  the  travellers  shall  rest ;  the  driver’s  seat  is 
elevated  over  one  end  of  the  box,  and  is  generally 
composed  of  crooked  bars  of  iron,  while  the  har¬ 
ness,  perfectly  independent  of  oil  or  blacking,  is 


twisted  and  patched,  and  tied  so  as  to  leave  but 
little  trace  of  what  it  originally  was,  either  in  for¬ 
mation  or  quality.  Upon  one  of  these  atrocities 
was  I  seated,  my  feet  hanging  down  upon  the 

step,” — if  I  leaned  back,  I  bumped  my  head 
against  the  driver’s  seat ;  if  I  sat  forward,  1  must 
inevitably  have  fallen  upon  what  our  charioteer 
called  “  Bran  new  powdher  imvement,^^  the  said 
powdher pavement  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  red 
granite  broken  into  lumps  the  size  of  a  giant’s 
hand,  and  strewn  thickly  over  the  hills  and  hollows 
of  a  most  wicked  road. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three.  Now,  on  these 
cars  you  are  placed  dos-a-dos,  and  as  three  could 
not  possibly  sit  on  a  side  intended  for  two,  I  had 
half  the  vehicle  to  myself;  the  gentlemen  chatting 
of  politics  on  the  back  opposite  (to  invent  an  Irish¬ 
ism)  seat. 

“  I  hope  ye’r  honour’s  comfortable  ?”  inquired 
the  driver,  after  a  terrific  jolt,  with  that  familiar, 
yet  respectful  manner,  which  distinguishes  a  race 
now  almost  extinct  even  in  primitive  Ireland — the 
race  of  old  servants.  “  I  hope  your  honour’s 
comfortable.  I  think  this  a  dale  pleasanter  than 
them  Swish  cars,  though  1  did  my  best  to  make 
that  asy  for  you  this  morning.” 

“  Indeed  !  What  did  you  do  to  it,  Michael?” 

“  Faith,  then,  just  put  half  a  hundred  of  stones 
in  tlie  bottom  of  it,  and  plenty  of  straw  over  them 
to  keep  it  steady,  which  you’d  ha’  never  knowd — 
only  I'm  afther  telling  you — these  mighty  fly-away 
cars,  thernywr-rm  ones,  are  not  asy  and  steady  like 
these” — (another  terrific  jolt  that  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  springs  of  the  best  made  London 
phaeton.) — Michael  looked  round  at  me,  and  then 
repeated,  “  I  hope  yer  honour’s  comfortable  !”  It 
seemed  a  bitter  mockery  of  comfort,  and  yet  poor 
Michael  did  not  mean  it  so.  At  last,  we  got  over 
the  “  powdher  pavement,”  and  even  the  gentle¬ 
men  congratulated  themselves  on  the  event.  When, 
lo  and  behold  !  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  what  I  was 
told  was  a /n7/;”  the  poor  horse  eyed  it 
with  strong  symptoms  of  dislike. 

“  It’s  a  fine  mornin’,  said  Mike,  pulling  the 
horse  to  a  dead  stop. 

“  So  it  is,”  said  I. 

“  Gintlemin,  there’s  a  beautiful  view  from  this 
hill,”  persisted  our  driver,  “  and  the  sweetest  of 
fresh  air,  and  to  walk  it  up  would  do  ye  a  dale  of 
good.  You  might  travel  long  enough  in  England 
widout  cornin’  across  such  a  prospict.” 

“  Shall  I  walk  also,  Michael  ?” 

“  Oh,  sorra  a  step  !  Sure  Nimble  (that’s  the 
haste’s  name)  will  go  a  dale  the  better  from  havin’  a 
lady  to  carry.  Gee  up,  my  man  !  Cushla  machree 
was  every  inch  of  ye.  Nimble,  my  darlint!  it’s 
yerself  that  was  the  beauty — onct  1” 

“  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  then,”  replied  I,  look¬ 
ing  with  compassion  upon  the  poor,  longboned 
animal. 

“  Indeed  you  may  say  that,  lady  dear.  You 
see  he’s  kilt  entirely  with  the  hard  work  and  the 
poor  appetite,  though  that  last  is  lucky,  for  it’s 
little  the  man  that  owns  him  has  to  give  him  to 
eat.” 

How  is  that,  Michael  ?” 

Faith,  it’s  myself  can’t  tell  you,  my  lady,  only 
sornnv  has  long  legs ;  and  his  landlord’s  as  hard 
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as  the  devil’s  forehead” — (another  jolt,  I  thought 
the  car  was  broken  to  atoms.) 

Michael,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  Troth,  Ma’am,  we’re  done  for  !  I  wish  I 
hadn’t  sent  the  gintlemin  on ;  but  you  wouldn’t 
have  a  knife,  or  piece  of  ould  leather,  or  a  taste  ot 
rope  m  yer  pocket — asy.  Nimble — bad  luck  to  ye, 
will  ye  stand  asy  ?  Small  blame  to  the  baste  to 
want  to  gel  on  ;  there’s  a  black  cloud  cornin’  over 
Knocknaughdowly  will  soak  every  tack  on  our 
backs  in  five  minutes,  and  sorra  a  house  nearer 
than  Kilborristhane.  Come  here  do,  you  little 
gossoon  ;  run  afther  thim  gintlemin,  and  call  thim 
back  ;  and  harkee  !  give  me  that  piece  of  string 
that’s  round  yer  hat.  Now  run,  run  for  the  dear 
life.  Och,  faith,  we’re  in  for  it ;  this  harness  ’ill 
never  reach  Bannow  ;  an’  deed  an’  deed  poor 
Nimble  seems  unasy.” 

Was  he  in  harness  to-day,  before  ?” — “  He 
was.” — “  Did  he  go  far?” — “  Not  to  say  far,  only 
three  mile.  I  mean  three  goin’  and  three  comin.” 
— “  Had  he  a  heavy  load  ?” 

Faith,  he  had.  Mrs.  Graham  and  seven  of 
her  children,  and  two  nurses,  and  the  bathin’  wo¬ 
man,  goin’  and  cornin’  to  the  salt  wather,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fish  and  stones  and  things  they 
brings  home  afther  bathin.’  ” 

I  think,”  I  replied,  jumping  off  the  car  “  that 
I  will  walk  on  to  the  next  village,  and  send  you 
some  assistance  ;  it  is  evident  the  horse  can  never 
achieve  the  hill.” 

“  God  bless  you,  Ma’am,  dear,  isn’t  he  like 
ourselves,  used  to  all  manner  of  slavery  /  I  ax  yer 
pardon  !  but  if  yer  ladyship  would  lend  me  a  loan 
of  the  string  of  your  cloak,  it  would  mend  this 
little  fray  in  the  harness,  and  the  never  a  bit  of 
harm  would  I  do  it.” 

To  Michael’s  great  astonishment,  I  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  part  with  what  he  so  irreverently  term¬ 
ed  the  string  of  my  cloak,  but  climbed  up  the  hill 
until  I  overtook  my  companions.  One  of  them  a 
native  of  the  soil,  only  laughed  at  my  dilemma  ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  such  adventures ;  and  said 
that,  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  would 
procure  a  capital  horse  from  a  Mr.  Matty  Byrne ; 
and  the  poor  animal  who  had  been  previously  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Gi*aham  and  her  count¬ 
less  children,  might  fare  as  he  best  could  by  the 
roadside  till  the  jaunting  car  returned. 

We  posted  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Master 
Byrne’s,  and  found  his  residence  in  good  time, 
that  is,  just  before  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm 
commenced. 

“  Had  he  a  horse  ?”  To  be  sure  he  had — 
three — beauties  !  Would  flog  the  country  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  such  !”  Would  he  lend  it  ?”  “  To 

Mr.  Allay  troth  he  would,  and  the  veins  of  his 
heart  with  it,  to  one  of  the  name and  imme¬ 
diately  he  hallooed  to  a  strapping  youth,  who 
popped  up  his  head  from  out  a  potato  pit,  and 
commanded  him  forthwith  to  bring  “  Spanker” 
from  the  plough. 

* 

The  shower  was  over ;  “  the  valley  lay  smiling 
before  us.”  Michael  and  the  car  had  arrived; 
the  luggage,  which  was  piled  up  in  what  they 
called — just  then  very  appropriately — the  ivell, 


soaked  through.  Spanker,  a  bright  bay,  bony 
horse,  with  an  exceedingly  quick  eye,  stood  meek 
and  quiet  enough  at  the  door.  I  resumed  my 
seat,  and  looked  on  the  beautiful  prospect,  which, 
as  the  road  was  tolerably  good,  1  was  enabled  to 
enjoy. 

Master  Byrne,”  I  inquired,  “  is  your  land¬ 
lord  resident  here  ?” 

“  No,  thank  God,  Ma’am  !” 

“  Indeed  :  who  is  your  agent  then?” 

A  born  gentleman — God’s  fresh  blessing  be 
about  him  !  As  long  as  he  is  over  us,  we’ll  make 
a  free  present  of  the  landlord  to  the  English ;  and 
much  good  may  he  do  them  !” 

At  this  moment  Spanker  made  a  dead  stop  op¬ 
posite  the  door  of  a  small  public-house. 

“  Make  the  horse  go  on,”  said  our  friend  in  a 
cold,  determined  tone.  Byrne  looked  round  at 
him  precisely  with  the  expression  of  a  dog  when 
disappointed  of  a  long-expected  bone.  “  He  has 
a  laning  this  way,”  he  replied.  “  I  fear,  Byrne, 
you  go  there  more  than  once  a-week.” — “  Some¬ 
times  I  do,  my  lady.” — “  Every  day,  Byrne  ?” — 
“  Not  always.  Ma’am,  dear.” — “  Twice  a-day, 
Byrne  ?”■ — “  Faith,  Ma’am,  if  I  do  it’s  Spanker’s 
fault,  and  not  mine.  When  I  gets  on  his  back, 
thinking  a  trifle  of  exercise  would  do  me  good,  as 
sure  as  fate  he  makes  for  the  public — and  no  mis¬ 
take.” 

“  Believe  me,  it  is  a  ruinous  habit.” 

“No  disputin’  it,  my  lady ;  but  ruin  has  fol¬ 
lowed  ould  Ireland  so  long,  that  it  would  be 
heart-breakin’  to  part  company  now.”  We  were 
at  the  commencemeut  of  another  hill.  “  I  must 
trouble  ye  all  to  get  off,”  said  Byrne.  “It  would 
take  more  wit  than  would  reach  from  this  to  Cape 
Clear  to  make  Spanker  go  either  up  or  down  a 
hill  with  any  body  behind  him.” 

We  submitted  to  necessity,  and  walked. 

iff 

“  You  may  get  on  the  car  now.  Ma’am,  dear. — 
Spanker,  stand  still,  will  ye? — Up  wid  yez  now, 
while  he’s  picking  Jimy  Rape’s  barley  through  that 
hole  in  the  hedge,  for  if  he  knowd  you  were  getting 
up,  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  wouldn’t  hold 
him.” 

Another  mile  or  two  of  bad  road — not  powder- 
pavement,  however,  but  an  odd  jumbling  together 
of  sand  and  stones  upon  a  foundation  which  had 
never  been  properly  levelled  ;  our  driver  com¬ 
menced  chattering  at  a  great  rate.  The  horse  ei¬ 
ther  could  not  or  would  not  increase  his  speed  be¬ 
yond  a  walk ;  and  to  the  oft  repeated  question  of 
“  How  far  are  we  from  Bannow  now  ?”  the  changes 
were  rung  as  follow  : — “  Near  upon  four  miles.” 
— “  Three  miles  and  a  perch.” — “  F’our  miles 
good.” — “  Whatever  you  may  think,  the  baste 
counts  it  four  mile  and  quarter.”  And  once,  when 
I  inquired  of  a  smith  who  had  left  his  iron  cool¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  his  forge  to  run  and  look  at  us, 
he  replied,  after  the  true  Irish  fashion,  “  Why 
thin,  is  it  to  Bannow  ye’re  going  ?” 

They  certainly  are  the  most  amusing  and  tne 
most  provoking  people  in  the  whole  world.  My 
patience  began  to  ebb  ;  I  think — I  do  not  mind 
confessing  it  now — but  I  do  think  I  was  getting 
out  of  humour ;  I  was  fatigued  beyond  the  power 
of  saying  what  fatigue  was.  The  evening  clouds 
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were  overshadowing  us,  and  the  road  looking 
dreary,  and  the  cabins  very  unlike  the  sweet  cot¬ 
tages  at  Saltmills. 

“  How  far  is  it,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Ballyhav 
to  Bannow?’^ 

“  About  three  miles.” 

“  And  by  your  road  ?” 

“  Faith,  Ma’am,  dear,  I  wouldn’t  say  but  it’s 
eleven.” 

One  would  think  you  delighted  in  making 
long  instead  of  short  roads.” 

“  So  we  do — that  is  the  county  does  ;  the  longer 
the  road  the  longer  the  job — the  longer  the  job,  the 
more  money  for  the  job-makers.  But  murder  in 
Irish — if  there  is’nt  a  stream.” 

Well,  it  is  not  a  foot  deep.” 

Sure  I  know  that ;  but  Counsellor  Dan  him¬ 
self  wouldn’t  argufy  Spanker  over  a  running  stream, 
though  he  says  to  the  King,  they  say,  ‘  William, 
my  dear,  do  this — and  Billy,  my  darlint,  sign 
tother ;”  yet  he  wouldn’t  get  Spanker  over  a 
stream.” 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Off  jumped  Matty  and 
commenced  unharnessing  the  abominable  horse. 
“  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?”  we  inquired  “Just 
then  carry  him  over.”  “  Carry  what  over  ?” 
“  The  baste  to  be  sure.’'  “  What,  that  vicious 
brute  ?”  “  Ay,  or  go  back  to  Ballyhay.” 

The  man  was  perfectly  in  earnest ;  he  succeeded 
in  assembling  two  or  three  countrymen,  who  fairly 
lifted  the  horse  over,  and  then  pushed  the  car  on 
to  the  opposite  side.  “  And  now,”  says  Byrne, 
turning  to  me  with  no  gentle  countenance,  “  if  you 
wasn’t  every  inch  a  lady,  I’d  tell  you  that  it  was 
very  cruel  to  call  that  sinsible  baste  a  vicious  brute 
— he  has  come  a’most  the  whole  road  wid  ye  with¬ 
out  a  kick  or  a  stumble  to  signify,  or  a  stoppage, 
or  anything  but  the  heart’s  blood  of  good  manners. 
Didn’t  I  rare  him  from  a  foal,  trotting  at  my  knee 
with  my  own  childre  ?’’ — and  hasn’t  he  the  sense 
of  a  Christian  ?  It’s  little  I  thought  a  lady  would 
turn  her  tongue  to  call  him  a  brute.” 

“  I  believe,  Ma’am,’'  inquired  Matty,  after  a 
pause  occasioned  by  the  car’s  jolting  so  loudly 
over  a  quantity  of  bad  road,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon,  “  I  believe  you  have  no  such  convanient 
ways  of  travelling  in  your  country  as  this  ?  You 
are  always  shut  up  in  coaches,  and  such  kind  of 
tilings,  so  that  the  fresh  air  can’t  get  about  ye, 
and  you  have  no  sort  of  exercise  ;  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  the  English  carriages  are  mighty  asy 
going  :  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  post-chay  used 
this  side  o’  the  country  on  account  of  the  cars.” 

****** 

While  my  heart  felt  swelling  within  me,  a  sad 
train  of  thought  was  broken,  by  our  driver  exclaim¬ 
ing  to  one  of  my  companions — “  What  did  you 
say,  Sir?” 

“  I  was  observing,”  was  the  reply,  “what  you  can 
know  little  about,  Matty  ;  that  it  is  supposed  the 
lost  books  of  Spenser’s  ‘  Fairy  Queen’  are  still  in 
Ireland.” 

Byrne  cast  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  well  as  to  say,  “  May  be  1  don’t  know 
indeed  !”  then  with  a  changed  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  while  with  his  whip  he  pointed  exultingly 


to  a  neat,  pretty  cottage  whose  white  chimneys 
peered  above  the  trees  which  clustered  round  it, 
he  replied — “  There’s  the  man  that  has  them  ? 

“  What !”  exclaimed  my  companions,  in  na¬ 
tural  astonishment,  “  do  you  mean  the  man  who 
lives  in  that  cottage  possesses  the  lost  books  of 
Spenser’s  ‘  Fairy  Queen?” 

“  Faith,  I  do — mean  what  I  say,  the  very  books. 
Every  book  that’s  printed  at  all  at  all,  he  gets,  and 
the  ‘  Dublin  Pinny  Magazine and  a  mighty  fine 
man  he  is,  own  brother’s  son  to  Father  Goram, 
with  a  power  o’  larnin ;  and  since  yer  honor’s  so 
euros  about  (him  books,  shall  I  step  down  and  say 
you  want  a  sight  of  them  ?  lie’ll  lend  them  to  you 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  I’ll  go  bail.” 

At  first  the  gentleman’s  blank  look  of  diappoint¬ 
ment  was  exceedingly  amusing.  Matty’s  earnest 
ness  had  misled  him ;  they  forgot  for  a  moment 
that  an  Irishman  pretends  to  know  every  thing  ; 
that  he  is  never  at  fault ;  and  within  that  moment, 
brief  as  it  was,  visions  of  the  extreme  splendour 
with  which  the  concluding  books  of  the  “  Fairy 
Queen,”  would  burst  upon  the  reading  public  in 
this  time  of  poetic  drought,  dazzled  their  imagi- 
oations  ;  even  the  mention  of  the  “  Dublin  Penny 
Magazine”  hardly  reduced  them  to  soker  prose. 
Poor  Byrne  !  he  was  much  annoyed  at  not  being 
permitted  to  display  his  friend’s  store  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  “  Strange  English.” 

We  had  entered  upon  our  last  mile:  we  were 
in  the  “  charmed  district,”  where  the  benefits  aris¬ 
ing  from  resident  landlords,  and  the  advantages  of 
education  and  cleanliness,  are  too  evident  to  be 
for  a  moment  questioned. 

Poor  Spanker  had  climbed  his  last  hill,  and 
stood  panting  at  the  summit.  The  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  old  church  of  Banoow,  and  steeped  the 
ocean  in  a  flood  of  golden  light.  What  had  once 
been,  and  still  is  called  the  Moor,  lay  beneath  our 
feet,  gemmed  with  neat  and  tranquil  cottages,  in¬ 
habited  by  contented  and  cheerful  inmates.  In 
the  background  rose  the  mountain  of  Forth,  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion ;  and 
somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  the  windmill  which 
crowns  the  hill,  stood  a  tall,  picturesque  figure, 
his  hands  folded,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  his 
staff,  and  a  pretty  little  sylph-like  girl,  of  about 
five  or  six  years  old,  clinging  to  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  which  was  belted  round  his  waist  by  a  lea¬ 
thern  belt. 

“  I’d  be  mighty  grateful  to  ye,  Ma’am,  if  ye’d 
walk  down  this  bit  of  a  hill.  Ye  seem  to  know 
right  well  the  auld  place,  and  can’t  mistake  it ; 
and  I’ll  lade  the  baste  down.  It’s  small  throuble, 
I’m  thinking,  to  ye  to  be  done  with  the  jaunting 
car  ?”  said  Matty  Byrne. 


A  dove,  formerly  the  property  of  Miss  Montagu, 
of  Lackham  House,  in  this  county,  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Daniel  Cheater,  of  Chippenham,  and 
has  attained  the  age  of  39  years.  It  is  in  perfect 

health.  - 

The  Grey  Phalarope  (Tringa  Lobala  of  Lin- 
ncEus). — This  curious  and  pretty  little  bird  was  lately 
shot  in  one  of  the  marshes  near  this  town,  and  is  now 
about  to  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  Berry  Torr,  Esq. 
surgeon.  This  bird  is  so  rare  that  only  three  or  four 
of  them  have  ever  been  seen  in  this  county. —  Devon 
Advertiser. 
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THE  WANDERING  ALBATROSS, 

How  off,  thou  wanderer  of  the  stormy  deep, 

Is  the  poor  sea-boy  awakened  from  his  dream 
Of  home  and  home’s  delights  :  when  half  asleep, 
High  in  the  shrouds,  he  hears  thy  startling  scream  ! 
Safe  in  the  storm,  unhurt  by  w’ave  or  wind, 

On  through  the  fearful  tempest  dost  thou  soar. 
The  fleetest  vessels  leaving  far  behind. 

Unchecked  amidst  the  elemental  roar. 

Alas  !  how  sure  the  hand  that  guides  thy  way. 

How  safe  the  rudder,  instinct,  shapes  thy  course  ; 
Ah  !  unlike  things  made  by  hands  of  clay, — 

Thy  piercing  eyes,  thy  pinions’  matchless  force  ! 

The  Albatross  is  the  largest  of  all  the  birds  that 
frequent  the  sea-coast,  and  measures  as  much  as 
three  feet  in  length,  while  its  expanded  wings  are 
from  nine  to  ten  feet.  The  common  Albatross  has 
been  called  the  Cape  sheep,  by  the  Dutch,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  extreme  corpulence.  The  beak  of 
this  bird  is  very  powerful,  but  although  so  well 
provided  with  a  weapon  of  offence,  it  is  naturally 
a  cowardly  creature,  and  seldom  acts  except  on 
the  defensive ;  it  gets  rid  of  the  sea-gulls  who  are 
constantly  teasing  it,  in  rather  a  singular  manner, 
by  descending  rapidly  through  the  air,  and  plung¬ 
ing  its  assailant  into  the  water. 

Small  marine  animals,  zoophytes,  and  the  spawn 
of  fishes,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Albatross;  but 
it  also  greedily  devours  all  descriptions  of  fishes, 
when  it  can  obtain  that  food,  and  is  so  voracious, 
as  to  be  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  bated  merely 
with  a  piece  of  sheep’s  skin. 

On  account  of  their  great  weight,  these  birds 
have  much  difficulty  in  raising  themselves  into 
the  air,  and  are  obliged  to  assist  themselves  in 
I  this  manoeuvre  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  their  feet ;  but  when  once  on  the  wing,  their 
flight  is  rapid,  and  apparently  performed  with 
great  ease,  as  they  appear  to  do  little  else  than 
sway  themselves  in  the  air,  sometimes  inclining  I  o 
the  left,  and  at  others  to  the  right,  gliding  with 
great  rapidity  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is 
only  in  bad  weather  that  their  flight  is  at  any  great 
elevation;  their  voice  is  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  resembles  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

The  principal  resort  of  the  Albatross  tribe,  of 
which  there  are  four  or  five  species,  is  the  ocean 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  South  Seas.  As 
an  article  of  food,  the  Albatross  is  but  little  sought 
after;  its  flesh,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its 
food,  being  very  rank  and  disagreeable ;  it  is, 
however,  sometimes  used  by  the  sailors,  who, 
after  skinning  it,  place  it  in  salt  for  a  few  days, 
and  eat  it  with  some  strong  seasoning. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  female 
builds  a  nest  on  the  sand,  about  three  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  lays  a  considerable  number  of 
eggs,  of  a  greyish  colour  and  speckled  black ;  but 
a  great  portion  of  these  are  destroyed  by  birds  of 
prey,  reptiles,  &c. ;  they  are  also  much  sought 
after  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  food,  as  they  partake  in  a  very  slight  degree 
of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  the  birds 
themselves.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  yolk  of 
these  eggs  never  becomes  hardened  by  the  process 
of  cooking. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  WINNING 
HORSES  FOR  THE  LAST  SEASON. 


Age  By  ABJER.  Prizes 

a  Noi'mati,  Mr.  Delrae  Radcliffe’s  50  sovs*  at 

Bedford  Spring,  and  50  and  40  at  the  Hoo  3 
ACTHiiON. 

2  Ariel,  Duke  of  Leeds’s,  75  at  York  Spring 

Meeting  ........  1 

2  Bay  Filly,  dam  by  I’liunderbolt,  Duke  of 

Leeds’s,  125  at  Stockton  ....  1 

2  Burletta,  Mr.  Jaques’s,  225  at  Catterick 

Bridge  ........  1 

3  Gen.  Chasse,  Sir  J.  Boswell’s,  the  St.  Leger 

of  200  at  Liverpool  Spring,  the  St.  Leger 
of  325  at  Manchester,  the  St.  Leger  of 
675  at  Liverpool  July,  the  Scarborough 
Stakes  of  250  at  Doncaster,  the  St.  Leger 
of  300,  the  Cup  Stakes  of  160,  80,  and 
90,  at  the  Caledonian  Hunt  ...  8 

3  Miss  Margaret,  Sir  J.  Boswell’s,  60,40,  and 
65  at  Manchester,  45  at  Newton,  90  at 
Liverpool  July,  and  50  at  the  Caledonian 
Hunt . 6 

2  Miss  EriZ/,  Air.  Metcalfe’s,  150  at  Newcastle  1 

3  Morpeth,  (late  Pretender),  Mr.  D.  Ross’s, 

50  at  Morpeth  .  1 

2  The  Stag,  Mr.  Crompton’s,  275  at  Liver¬ 

pool  Spring . 1 

AGRICOLA. 

3  Frank,  Mr.  Francis’s,  a  Plate  at  Whitby  .  1 

4  My  Nannie  0,  Mr.  Cowen’s,  a  Plate  at 

Bishop  Auckland . 1 

ALONZO. 

a  Agitato?’,  Mr.  Leigh’s,  80  at  Warwick  Spring  1 
AMADIS. 

3  Black  Jack,  Mr.  Hewitt’s,  a  Hack  Stakes  at 

Southampton . 1 

a  Jerry,  Mr.  Robinson’s,  the  Welham  Cup  at 

Malton . 1 

AAIBO. 

a  Liston,  Mr.  I.  Day’s,  80  at  Bath  ...  1 
ANTELOPE. 

4  Jack  Tar,  Mr.  Powell’s,  45  at  Bath  Spring, 

and  55  at  Knighton . 2 

6  Tallyho,  Mr.  Morgan’s,  a  Hurdle  Stakes  at 

Knighton . 1 

ARABIAN  (HUMDANIAH). 

2  M‘A?’a5,  Mr.  Pettit’s,  25  at  Newmarket  July  1 

ASTROLOGER. 

3  Enville,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby’s,  75  ’at 

Stourbi’idge . 1 

BANKER. 

3  Cashier,  Mr.  Allanson’s,  70  at  Newton  .  1 
BAY  MALTON. 

2  Wildon,  Sir  J.  Gerard’s,  50  at  Burton-upon- 

Trent . 1 

BATTLEDORE. 

3  Chesmit  Colt,  out  of  Gen.  Mina’s  dam.  Sir  T. 

Stanley’s,  75  at  Liverpool  Spring  .  .  1 

3  High  Sheriff  ('The'),  Sir  T.  Stanley’s,  60  at 

Liverpool  Spring  ......  1 

4  La  Grace,  Sir  T.  Stanley’s,  40  at  Liverpool 

Spring,  and  95  and  55  at  Oswestry  .  .  3 

2  Magnate  (The),  Mr.  Moslyn’s,  175  at 

Chester . 1 


Wallington, 

Bibury 


BARYTES. 

Capt.  Delme’s,  two  fifties  at 
BEDLAMITE.’ 


Frenzy,  Mr.  E.  PeeTs,  a  Gold  Cup  of  100 
(with  110  in  specie)  at  Newton 


2 

1 


*  In  every  sum  given,  the  winner’s  stake  is  not 
included. 
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3 
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3 
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1 

1 


2 
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Age  Prizes 

3  Hamm  Scarum,  Col.  Peel’s,  50  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  Craven . . 

3  Ince,  Mr.  Yates’s,  50  at  Newmarket  Cra¬ 
ven,  half  a  $takesof  40  (with  Constantia) 

at  Newmarket  July . 

Mad  Tom,  Mr.  Gitfard’s,  50  at  Newcastle 

(Staffordshire) . 

Nonsense,  Col.  Peel’s,  100  at  Goodwood 
40  at  Newmarket  First  October,  and  200 
at  Newmarket  Houghton  .... 
Noodle,  Mr.  Peel’s,  120  at  Bridgnorth,  the 
St.  Leg-er  of  45  and  60  at  W arwick,  the 
Cup  Stakes  of  110  and  the  King’s  Plate 

at  Nottingham . 

Ophelia,  Mr.  Thornhill’s,  25  at  Newmarket 

Houghton . 

Theodolite,  Mr.  Collett’s,  50  at  Worcester  Oct 
BELLEROPHON. 

Farrier  (The),  Mr.  FI.  Thompson’s,  a  Gold 
Cup  (value  230)  at  Holderness  Hunt 
BELZONI. 

Billinge,  Sir  .T.  Gerard’s,  the  St.  Leger  of 
325  at  Newton,  and  80  at  Heaton  Park  . 
Brown  Colt,  dam  by  Woful,  Mr.  Burton’s, 

50  at  Worcester . 

Chesnut  Filly,  out  of  Lark,  Mr.  Holland’s, 
two  Stakes  at  Derby 

BENEDICT. 

Kate  Kearney,  Mr.  Pettit’s,  the  July  Stakes 
of  950  at  Newmarket  July,  and  105  at 
Newmarket  First  October  ". 

BIZARRE. 

Nike,  Mr.  Foster’s,  165  and  50  at  Pytchley 
Flunt,  75  (with  a  Silver  Cup  added)  at 
Bath  Spring,  40  at  Cheltenham,  40  and 
the  Gold  Cup  of  100  at  Leicester  . 

Pessima,  Mr.  Foster’s,  60  at  Cottisford 
BLACKLOCK. 

Belshazza,  Mr.  Watt’s,  150  at  the  Newmar¬ 
ket  First  Spring . 

Belluno,  Mr.  Watt’s,  50  at  Stockton  . 

Haldon,  Sir  L.  Glyn’s,  190,  100,  and  55  at 
Exeter,  45  at  Weymouth,  and  50  at 

Bland  ford . 

Mrs.  Oakley,  Mr.  Fox’s,  the  Oaks  of  225  at 
York  Spring,  50  at  York  August,  and  40 

at  Stockton . 

Rialto,  Duke  of  Leeds’s,  two  fifties  at  Rich¬ 
mond  . 

Samarcand,  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s,  100  at  As¬ 
cot,  and  30  at  Egham . 

Sister  to  Bubastes,  Mr.  Watt’s,  40  at  Stock- 
ton,  and  100  at  Northallerton  . 

3  W arlahy  Bay  lock,  Mr.  Flesseltine’s,  the  York 
Derby  of  475  and  the  Shorts  of  150  at 
York  Spring,  and  1300  at  Doncaster 
'  BON  ASS  US. 

3  Buffalo,  Mr.  Pelham’s,  50gs  (with  a  China 
Jug  ^  added)  at  Wenlock,  (Mr.  Surdi- 
field’s)  a  Stakes  at  Bishop’s  Castle,  and 
(Mr.  Sharratt’s)  60  at  Walsall 

buzzard. 

Bentley,  Air.  Yates’s,  the  St.  Leger  of  375 
at  Newmarket  First  October  . 

Partridge,  Mr.  Holdsworth’s,  50  at  Bridg¬ 
water  . 

Sparrowhawk,  Captain  Potts’s,  45  at  Durham 
BRUTANDORF. 

Fusbos,  Air.  E.  Smith’s,  40  at  Holderness 

Hunt  .  .  .  • . 

Laurel  Leaf,  Air.  Jennings’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Bishop  Auckland . 

Physician,  My.  Skipsey’s,  the  Stand  Cup  of 
100  (with  130  in  specie)  at  Liverpool 
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Prizes 

July,  the  King’s  Plate  and  two  seventies 

at  York  August . . 
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Barney  Bodkin,  Air.  Scott’s,  195  and  80  at 
Bristol  and  Clitton,  50  at  Salisbury,  and 

48  at  Weymouth . 

Castaway,  Air.  Yates’s,  50  at  Newmarket 

Second  October . 

Conservative,  -Mr.  Currie’s,  a  Stakes  at  Ha¬ 
verfordwest  . 

Donald,  Air.  Bristow’s,  110  at  Warwick 
Spring,  75  at  Cheltenham,  80  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  40  at  Wolverhampton  . 
Langwisif.,  Lord  Wilton’s,  285  at  Manchester 
Lucy,  Mr.  B.  King’s,  twice  45  at  Newcastle 
(Staffordshire) ,  the  W  orcestershire  Stakes 
of  175  at  Worcester,  60  at  Warwick,  85 
and  45  at  Shrewsbury,  and  50  at  Wrexham 
Sensitive,  Air.  Yates’s,  60  at  Newmarket 
July,  50  at  Huntingdon,  and  the  Oatlands 
of  90  at  Newmarket  Second  October 
Squirril,  Air.  Bristow’s,  45  at  Gloucester, 
and  145  at  Haverfordwest  .... 
Uncle  Toby,  Air.  J.  Peel’s,  the  Cup  Stakes 
of  130  at  Abingdon,  and  60  at  Holywell 
Hunt . 

Vagary,  Air.  Yates’s,  50  at  Huntingdon 
CAMILLUS  (YOUNG). 

Anne,  Sir  R.  Hill’s,  1 15  at  Shrewsbury 
CAAIEL. 

Abbas  Mirza,  Lord  Westminster’s,  65  at 
Liverpool  July,  50,  and  a  Gold  Cup  of 

90  at  Holywell  Hunt . 

Bay  Filly,  out  of  Loo  Choo,  Lord  Wilton’s, 

35  at  Heaton  Park . 

Camlet,  Mr.  Alills’s,  40  at  Newmarket 
Houghton . 

Caliban,  Air.  F.  Price’s,  100  at  Chester,  and 

35  at  Holywell  Hunt . 

Constantia,  Mr.  Sowerby’s,  half  40  (with 
Ince)  at  Newmarket  July  .... 
Colt,  out  of  Arachne,  Lord  Wilton’s,  250  at 
Alanchester,  and  375  at  Liverpool  July  . 
Crocodile,  Air.  W.  Edwards’s,  half  of  49 
sovs  at  Egham  (with  Gratis),  and  a  Cup 
(value  .50)  at  Flampton  .... 
Glama  (The),  Sir  AI.  Wood’s,  the  Chester¬ 
field  Stakes  of  570  at  Newmarket  July, 
and  100  at  Newmarket  Houghton 

Hester,^  Air.  Alills’s,  the  Prendegast  Stakes 
of  950  at  Newmarket  Second  October  . 
Regatta,  Lord  Westminster’s,  100  at 

Shrewsbury . 

Sheik,  Lord  Westminster’s,  150  at  Liver¬ 
pool  July . 

Sir  William,  Air.  Nanney’s,  75  at  Chester, 

and  175  at  Newton . 

Touchstone,  Lord  Westminster’s,  the  Dee 
Stakes  of  325  and  the  Palatine  Stakes  of 
250  at  Chester,  the  Great  St.  Leger  of 
2000  at  Doncaster,  50  at  Wrexhain,  and 

100  at  Holywell  Hunt . 

Zara,  Air.  Palin’s,  40  at  Osw'estry 
CANNON  BALL. 

Bay  Horse,  Mr.  Thorne’s,  40  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  50  at  Leominster,  and  (Captain 
Ironside’s)  a  Stakes  at  Stone  . 

CANTEEN. 

Auchinleek,  Mr.  Jennings’s,  a  Plate  at 
Whitby  .  .  ...  .  . 

Bay  Gelding,  Mr.  Williamson’s,  two  Stakes 

at  Bishop’s  Auckland . 

Longtown,  Mr.  Kirby’s,  a  Plate  at  South 
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Age  CATTON.  Prizes 

4  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Twatty,  Mr.  Gardnor’s, 

50  at  Rochester  and  Chatham  ...  1 

a  Cambridge,  Captain  Lumley’s,  50  at  York 

(October  23) . 1 

a  Cistercian,  Mr.  Smellie’s,  50  at  Fife  Hunt  .  1 

6  Cla  rio7i,  Colonel  Peel’s,  half  of  the  Cup  for¬ 
feits  at  Bibury  (with  The  Tutor)  .  .  i 

a  Coi-onet,  Mr,  Taunton’s,  55  at  Plymouth  and 

Devonport  . . 1 

5  David,  Mr.  Holdsworth’s,  90  at  Newmarket 

Craven,  75  and  50  at  Doncaster,  40  at 
Heaton  Park,  50  at  Nottingham,  and  50 
at  the  Caledonian  Hunt  ....  6 

6  Diana,  Mr.  I.  Day’s,  the  Somersetshire 

Stakes  of  575  at  Bath,  the  Gloucestershire 
Stakes  of  315  at  Cheltenham,  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  Stakes  of  125  at  Gloucester,  the  King’s 
Plate  -at  Warwick,  the  Cup  Stakes  of  110 
at  Worcester,  the  Wolverhampton  Stakes 
of  430  at  Wolverhampton,  the  King’s  Plate 
and  Cup  Stakes  of  150  at  Northampton  .  8 
5  Isabel,  Mr.  W.  Day’s,  two  fifties  at  South¬ 
ampton,  and  a  Cup  (value  70)  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells . 3 

4  Lady  Charlotte,  Captain  Skipwith’s,  50  at 

Ipswich,  35  and  50  at  Bedford,  50  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  70  at  Canterbury,  50 
at  Dover,  and  50  at  Hastings  ...  7 

5  Minster,  Lord  Conyngham’s,  50  at  Epsom  .  1 

5  Pilot,  Mr.  Milner’s,  60  gs  at  Derby  .  *  1 

CENTAUR. 

4  Jason,  Sir  S.  Graham’s,  120  at  Newmarket 


Craven . 1 

4  Trepidation,  Lord  W arwick’s,  60  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton  . 1 


CHAMPION. 

5  Coronation,  Mr.  Painter’s,  50  at  Chester,  40 

at  Stourbridge,  and  68  at  Rugeley  .  .  3 

6  Donnington,  Mr.  Ongley’s,  50  at  Bridgnorth, 

60  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  44  at  Rugeley, 
and  60  at  Worcester  October  ...  4 

5  Sacc/ianna,  Mr.  Rogers’s,  50  at  Wenlock  .  1 

CHATEAU  MARGAUX. 

4  Ash'acan,  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s,  the  King’s 

Plate  at  Ascot . 1 

4  Hussite,  Mr.  F.  Watt’s,  50  at  Holderness 

Hunt . 1 

3  Louden,  Mr.  Brandenberg’s,  50  at  Malton, 

and  100  at  Doncaster  .  .  .  ,  .  2 

3  Queen  Bess,  Mr.  Mostyn’s,  135  and  140  at 
Liverpool  July,  and  50  and  40  at  Holy- 
well  Hunt . 1 

3  Wyndham,  Mr.  Hetherington’s,  50  at  York 

Spring,  and  137 1 10s  and  50  at  York  Aug.  3 
CLAUDE  LORAINE. 

5  Cricket,  Mr.  West’s,  60  at  Warwick  Spring, 

125  at  Bath,  and  75  and  50  at  Warwick  4 
CLEVELAND. 

4  Jemima,  Mr.  Thompson’s,  50  at  Kendal, 

and  45  at  Inglewood . 2 

5  Pestilence,  Mr.  Dawson’s,  60  at  Knutsford, 

50  at  the  Pottery,  75  at  Richmond,  and  a 
Silver  Cup  at  Northallerton  ...  4 
CORNET. 

5  Comet,  Captain  Potts’s,  a  Stakes  at  Morpeth  1 

COMUS. 

2  Bay  Filly,  dam  b)  Raphael,  Sir  E.  Dods- 

worth’s,  20  at  Lancaster  ....  1 

3  Birdlime,  Mr.  Mostyn’s,  80  at  Wolverhamp¬ 

ton,  220  at  Doncaster,  a  Piece  of  Plate 
(value  100,  with  80  in  specie)  and  50  at 

Holywell . 4 

5  Cecilia,  Mr.  C.  Finch’s,  the  Hampshire 

Stakes  of  200  and  50  at  Winchester,  125 


Age  Prizes 

and  50  at  Taunton,  the  Saltram  Stakes  of 
345  and  100  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport, 
a  Gold  Cup  (with  30  in  specie)  at  Exe¬ 
ter,  the  King’s  Plate  at  W eymouth,  the 
Dorchester  Stakes  of  140,  55,  and  a 
Stakes  at  Dorchester . 11 

4  Jenny  ITren,  (late  Emma),  Mr.  Bishop’s,  a 

Stakes  at  Chelmsford,  45  at  Barnet,  and 
45  at  Enfield . 3 

5  Ladt/.6'tfl^brd,  Mr.  Bower’s,  50 atthe Pottery  1 
4  Tfieodore,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  100 at  Newton  1 

CORINTHIAN. 

3  Masetto,  (late  M  ellerstein),  Mr.  Crompton’s, 

160  at  Catterick,  a  Gold  Cup  of  100  gs 
and  50  at  the  Western  Meeting,  75  at 
Carlisle,  and  100  at  the  Caledonian  Hunt  5 
a  Russell,  Mr.  Painter’s,  110  at  the  Pottery, 
the  Cup  Stakes  of  110  and  the  King’s 
Plate  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Gold  Cup 
of  100  at  Wrexham  .  .  .  .4 

CONDUCTOR. 

6  Caractacus,  Sir  T.  Stanley’s,  90  at  Newton  1 

CRIPPLE. 

6  Major,  Mr.  Currie’s,  a  Stakes  at  Haverford¬ 
west,  and  50  at  Carmarthen 

4  Meridunum,  Mr.  Davies’s,  a  Stakes  at  Haver¬ 

fordwest  . -  1 

CYDNUS. 

5  Roan  Gelding,  Mr.  Painter’s,  60  at  Wor¬ 

cester,  40  at  Shrewsbury,  and  (Captain 
Ironside’s)  a  Stakes  at  Stone  .  .  3 

DEFENCE. 

3  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Eifie,  Mr.  Hervey’s,  50 

at  Salisbury  .  .  .  .  .1 

3  Defensive,  Mr.  Sadler’s,  400  at  Stockbridge, 

525  and  200  at  Bath,  150  at  Cheltenham, 
the  Guy  Stakes  of  700  at  Warwick,  and 
250  and  100  at  Abingdon  .  .  .7 

3  Desperate,  Mr.  Sadler’s,  75  at  Oxford  .  1 

DINMONT. 

—  Lidderdale,  Mr.  J.  Hall’s,  45  at  Malton, 

and  a  Cup  of  60  at  Holderness  Hunt  .  2 

DR.  SYNTAX. 

3  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Orde’s,  90  and  a  Gold 

Cup  of  100  (with  55  in  specie)  at  Morpeth  2 
a  Pilot,  Mr.  Boag’s,  a  Stakes  at  Alnmouth,  a 
Stakes  ’ at  Kelso  Spring,  and  45gs  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  .  •  .  .3 

a  Prosody,  Mr.  H.  Thompson’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Holderness  Hunt  .  .  .  ,  .1 

DON  COSSACK. 

5  Reforin,  Mr.  Newman’s,  37/  10s  at  Warwick 

Spring . 1 

EDMUND. 

2  Trim,  Mr.  Bristow’s,  30  at  Abingdon  .  1 

,  EMILIUS. 

2  Bucephalia,  Mr.  Gardnor’s,  40  at  New¬ 

market  Second  October  .  .  .1 

3  Chatuigne,  Lord  Orford’s,  150  at  Egham, 

and  40  at  Newmarket  Second  October  .  2 

2  Coriolanvs,  IMr.  Ridsdale’s,  the  Champagne 

Stakes  of  950  at  Doncaster  .  .  .1 

6  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Captain  Berkeley’s,  115 

at  Bath,  and  60  at  Gloucester  .  .  2 

2  Curtius,  Mr.  Walker’s,  350  at  York  August  1 

3  Gracchus,  Mr.  E.  Peel’s,  75  at  Lichfield  .  1 

2  Knobstick,  Mr.  Grant’s,  40  at  Newmarket 

Second  October,  and  the  Nursery  Stakes 
of  200  at  Newmarket  Houghton  .  .  2 

4  Moorhen,  Mr.  W.  Chifney’s,  100  at  New¬ 

market  Second  October  .  .  .1 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH, 
WITH  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS. 


The  shooting  season,  as  far  as  relates  to  le¬ 
gal  enactment,  closes  with  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  though  sportsmen  who  reside  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  lakes, 
fens,  and  extensive  sheets  of  water,  may  still 
obtain  that  semi-diversion,  or -apology  for 
sport,  which  the  lingering  tribes  of  wild  fowl 
afford.  Such  of  the  web-footed  wild  fowl  or 
aquatic  birds  as  keep  to  the  sea  shore,  and 
which,  consequently,  feed  for  the  most  part 
on  fish,  I  could  never  prevail  upon  myself  to 
consider  as  a  dainty  dish,  or  a  delicacy  of  the 
table,  since  the  edible  parts  of  them  imbibe 
so  strongly  the  gusto  of  their  food,  that  the 
flavour  impressed  upon  the  palate  by  this  ad¬ 
mixture  of  fish  and  fowl,  is  anything  rather 
than  agreeable,  at  least  to  my  organs  of  smell 
or  palatable  recognition,  however  highly 
prized  the  feathered  races  and  the  finny  tribes 
may  be  when  served  up  under  circumstances 
of  distinct  separation.  Shore  fowl  subsist, 
for  the  most  part,  on  marine  substances,  and 
particularly  on  shell-fish  left  by  the  tide  ;  and 
the  sea  wild  duck,  and  the  common  wild  duck 
(from  which  our  domestic  breed  has  been  de¬ 
rived)  differ  almost  as  much  in  conformation 
as  in  habits  and  manners  ;  the  former,  more 
rotund,  more  clumsy,  and  heavier,  feathers 
more  dusky,  offering  altogether  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  activity,  elegance  of  form, 
and  blooming  beauty  of  plumage,  for  which 
the  latter  is  particularly  distinguished.  The 
shore  duck  swallows  the  marine  garbage 
or  filth  which  falls  in  its  way,  constantly 
haunts  the  muscle  beds  and  similar  places ; 
and,  in  consequence, its  flesh  partaking  strongly 
of  the  quality  of  its  food,  becomes  oily,  nau¬ 
seous,  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
unless,  in  cooking,  some  mode  be  adopted  of 
counteracting  its  flavour.  Vast  numbers  of 
these  ducks  are  annually  killed  on  the  muscle 
beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  river 
Lune,  or  Loyne,  exposed  by  the  receding 
tide,  to  the  greedy  depredations  of  these 
birds  ;  which,  when  captured,  are  sold  as  the 
genuine  wild  duck,  to  those  who  are  unaware 
of  the  difference.  I  have  seen  cart-loads  of 
them  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Pres¬ 
ton,  Ormskirk,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  no  doubt  these  shore  ducks  find  their  way 
into  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

The  genuine  wild  duck  frequents  lakes, 


fens,  and  pits,  particularly  such  as  are  fringed 
with  sedges,  and  sheltered  from  human  ob¬ 
servation  by  brushwood  and  trees.  They 
feed  upon  snails,  frogs,  insects,  and  corn, 
when  they  can  conveniently  reach  it.  As  a 
dish  for  the  table,  they  are  superior  to  the 
domestic  duck,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pheasant  is  preferable  to  the  barn-door 
fowl,  partaking,  as  they  do,  of  that  peculiar 
flavour  which  a  state  of  unlimited  freedom  is 
uniformly  found  to  impart. 

Observations  similar  to  the  preceding  are 
applicable  to  the  goose,  since  the  genuine  wild 
goose  is  quite  as  much  distinguished  from  the 
varieties  of  the  same  tribe  which  seek  their 
subsistence  on  the  oozy  savannahs  of  the  sea 
shore,  as  the  two  birds  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  Our  domestic  geese  have  unques¬ 
tionably  been  derived  from  the  variety  of  the 
species  under  consideration,  which  is  very 
different  in  its  manners,  habits,  plumage,  and 
form,  from  the  various  tribes  known  by  the 
appellations  of  brent  geese,  barnacles,  &c. 

Both  the  wild  duck  and  the  wild  goose  fre¬ 
quent  the  fens  and  lakes  in  winter,  and  are 
shot  morning  and  evening,  when  they  uni¬ 
formly  get  on  the  wing ;  but  when  a  severe 
frost  has  continued  for  some  time,  these  birds 
become  so  straightened  in  their  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  their  appetite  so  keen  or  press- 
ing,  that  they  fly  about  all  day  in  search  of 
food.  Many  years  ago,  after  the  frost  had 
continued  with  great  severity  for  some  weeks, 
these  birds  presented  themselves  at  Martin 
Mere,  an  extensive  fenny  lake  in  Lancashire, 
in  great  numbers,  and,  impelled  by  the  impe¬ 
rious  demands  of  hunger,  they  became  much 
less  difficult  of  approach  than  usual.  They 
might  be  seen  on  the  wing  from  morning  till 
night,  and  descending  from  those  heights 
which  they  usually  attain  in  their  flight,  they 
approached  the  earth  so  nearly  as  frequently 
to  come  within  reach  of  the  fowling  piece. 

In  consequence  of  the  almost  unparalleled 
mildness  of  the  winter,  those  tribes  of  web¬ 
footed  erratics  which  annually  visit  us  from 
the  regions  of  the  north,  have  not  been  found 
in  their  usual  numbers ;  and  the  same  cause 
(openness  of  the  season)  which  prevented 
many  of  these  birds  from  wandering  so  far 
southward  as  these  islands,  rendered  those 
which  appeared  in  this  country  more  shy,  and 
more  difficult  of  approach  than  ordinary. 

When  we  considerthe  motive  which  induces 
the  feathered  migratory  tribes  to  seek  an 
asylum  during  the  winter  in  this  country,  the 
woodcock  offers  an  unaccountable  paradox 
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to  the  general  order  of  these  visitations.  This 
bird  appeared  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual, 
and  has  continued  throughout  the  winter  in 
more  than  average  numbers ;  it  has  been 
found  more  numerous  in  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties  than  for  many  years  ;  whereas,  from  my 
own  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  opinion 
of  all  sportsmen  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the  wood¬ 
cock  is  more  inclined  to  remain  on  or  near 
the  sea  coast,  than  to  remove  to  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  impulse  of 
hunger  only  induced  it  to  seek  food  in  the 
umbrageous  woods  of  the  interior,  when  it 
could  no  longer  supply  itself  in  more  exposed 
situations.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where 
woodcocks  have  remained  in  this  country, 
nestled,  and  produced  young.  Some  few 
years  ago,  Denman,  gamekeeper  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  found  a  nest  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire.  in  which  four  eggs  were  deposited  ;  he 
repeatedly  saw  the  parent  bird  sitting  upon 
these  eggs,  which  in  due  time  produced  four 
young. 

The  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather  pro¬ 
duced  the  call  of  courtship  on  the  grouse 
mountains  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  many  of  the  male  birds  fell  victims 
to  the  delusive  imitation  of  the  poacher  :  for 
though  grouse  soon  become  wild,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  cocks,  yet  they  fly  to  the  call  of 
the  female;  and  as  many  of  the  poachers  can 
imitate  it  in  great  perfection,  the  poor  bird  is 
lured  to  destruction  from  the  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse  of  love,  receiving  the  stroke  of  death 
while  wooing  his  “  speckled  bride.'^  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Siddall,  originally  a  lead  miner 
in  the  mountains  of  Durham,  but  who  quitted 
his  subterranean  avocation  for  the  business  of 
a  professed  poacher,  I  have  heard  imitate  the 
call  of  the  female  grouse  as  exactly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  * 

Covies  of  partridges  were  observed  to  break 
and  scatter  (a  prelude  to  courtship),  in  Nor¬ 
folk  and  some  other  parts  of  England,  before 
Christmas  ;  but  the  frost  which  ensued,  and 
which  was  severe  for  several  days,  suspended 
the  preliminary  progress  of  love,  as  well  as 
those  tierce  encounters  w'hich  never  fail  to  en¬ 
sue  on  such  occasions.  However,  towards  the 
middle  of  January,  a  general  commencement 
of  hostilities  took  place.  The  old  hen  began 
to  drive  the  young  females  from  her  own  dis¬ 
trict,  the  young  cocks  viewed  each  other  with 
jealousy,  and  bloody  battles  were  the  conse¬ 
quence  :  since  the  partridge,  although  like 
the  hare,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  timidity 
of  disposition,  is  by  no  means  deficient  of 
courage  when  opposed  to  its  own  kind. 
Whenever  the  pairing  time  takes  place  before 
the  termination  of  the  shooting  season,  the 
lives  of  the  birds  are  placed  in  jeopardy  ;  for, 
although  they  might  have  been  wild  for  some 
previous  time  (which,  indeed,  is  always  the 
case),  the  offices  of  love  occupy  their  atten¬ 
tion  so  much  that  they  appear  unconscious  of 
danger,  and  the  sportsman  is  thus  enabled  to 
approach  them. 


But  the  battles  and  the  confusion  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded,  ceased  for  a  short  period ; 
they  were  suspended  by  the  fall  of  snow, 
which  took  place  immediately  afterwards, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  the  north-west  coast,  as  well  as 
by  the  frost  which  accompanied  it ;  which 
continuing  but  for  a  few  days,  by  the  23rd  of 
the  month  the  birds  recommenced  hostilities 
and  courtship,  and  again  placed  their  lives  in 
jeopardy.  When  it  happens  that  snovv  covers 
the  ground  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  partridges,  though  suffering  the  severity 
of  hunger,  are  extremely  wild  ;  but  when  the 
snow  disappears,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  supply  of  food,  they  feed  greedily, 
become  sluggish,  and  are  easily  shot. 

Harriers  will  continue  to  go  out  during  the 
month  of  February,  at  which  period  the  best 
runs  frequently  take  place.  If  a  jack  hare 
happen  to  be  found  at  a  distance  from  his 
own  district,  which  is  a  very  common  occur¬ 
rence  at  the  approach  of  spring,  he  will  go 
straight  back ;  if  not  directly,  at  least  after 
one  short  turn  or  ring  ;  when  the  run  becomes 
similar  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox — with  death 
at  the  end,  as  the  only  chance  of  the  hare  for 
her  life  consists  in  those  mazes  and  doubles 
for  which  she  is  so  remarkable,  and  in  which 
she  appears  to  manifest  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  sagacity.  No  creature  is  more  at¬ 
tached  to  the  place  of  its  nativity  :  if  forced 
from  it  by  the  pursuit  of  hounds  or  other  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  the  hare  will  not  leave 
it  far,  but  in  defiance  of  all  danger,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  her  well-known  and  beloved  abode, 
where  she  hitherto  found  safety,  and  riot¬ 
ed  in  the  luxury  of  unrestrained  plenty.  It 
is  the  male  alone  who  trangresses  this  well- 
established  custom,  and  that  only  when  con¬ 
strained  to  seek  a  mate  at  a  distance  from 
home. 

The  winter  has  been  highly  favourable  to 
hares,  except  during  the  fall  of  snow  to  which 
I  have  alluded  above.  When  snow  continues 
to  lie  on  the  ground  for  several  inches  deep,  the 
mostextensivedestruction  amongsthares  never 
fails  to  ensue.  This  is  the  time  embraced  by 
poachers  for  what  is  called  tracing  them  ;  the 
animal,  it  is  true,  takes  up  her  position  for  the 
day  with  great  circumspection  and  cunning, 
repeatedly  doubling,  and  eventually  making 
an  extraordinary  spring  from  her  track,  yet 
the  marks  of  her  feet  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  snow,  that  tracing  her  to  her  seat  be¬ 
comes  as  easy  as  possible.  Conscious  that 
she  cannot  make  her  way  through  the  snow, 
she  evinces  the  utmost  reluctance  to  leave  her 
form  ;  she  will  suffer  the  approach  of  the  de¬ 
predator,  and  allow  herself  to  be  killed,  or 
perhaps  taken  up  alive  with  the  hand.  A  com¬ 
mon  cur  or  terrier  will  run  up  to  her  and  kill 
her  in  the  snow;  and  when  it  has  been  very 
deep,  I  have  known  a  hare  to  continue  seve¬ 
ral  days  and  nights  under  it :  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  she  will  allow  herself  to  be  buried  be¬ 
neath  it— -to  be  completely  coveied  :  her  chilly 
prison  being  distinguishable  only  by  the  small 
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chimney  or  orifice  caused  by  the  heat  of  her 
breath. 

It  is  really  distressing  to  watch  a  hare 
struggling  to  make  her  way  through  snow. 
Some  years  ago,  as  I  was  proceeding  from  the 
town  of  Ormskirk  to  a  large  mill  dam  at  the 
village  of  Halsall,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
amusement  of  skating,  a  short  distance  before 
I  reached  the  latter  place,  a  young  setter  dog, 
which  accompanied  me,  put  up  a  hare.  The 
ground  was  partially  covered  with  snow — in 
some  places  deep,  in  others  slightly  powdered 
with  it,  with  bare  spaces  here  and  there, 
according  to  the  operation  or  the  influence 
of  the  wind.  The  animal,  when  driven  from 
her  seat,  was  compelled  to  struggle  in  snow 
several  inches  deep  for  some  yards  before  she 
could  reach  the  parts  more  favourable  for  her 
progressive  motion ;  and,  in  defiance  of  her 
utmost  exertions,  I  trembled  for  her  safety,  as 
the  dog’s  progress  was  so  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  hare,  that  two  yards  more  of  the 
deep  snow  would  have  sealed  her  fate ;  she 
did,  however,  get  through  it,  which  gave  me 
inexpressible  pleasure  to  observe,  and  the 
moment  she  found  herself  disengaged,  and 
could  make  a  free  use  of  her  legs,  the  busi¬ 
ness  assumed  a  very  different  appearance : 
each  light  elastic  bound  increased  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  her  and  her  pursuer  a  yard  or 
more,  and  she  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  difficulty  which  the  hare  experiences 
in  making  her  way  through  snow  arises  from 
the  peculiarity  of  her  conformation  ;  from,  in 
fact,  the  shortness  of  her  fore- legs,  and  the 
consequent  motion  of  her  hind  quarters, 
which,  if  the  snow  be  any  depth,  forces  her 
head  into  it :  and,  therefore,  that  singular 
mechanical  organization  which  gives  to  this 
animal  such  amazing  speed,  which  enables 
her,  when  running  up  hill,  to  distance  the 
fleetest  greyhound,  in  snow  operates  as 
differently  as  possible,  and  places  her  life  in 
imminent  danger. 

The  modern  harrier,  or  as  he  is  frequently 
very  improperly  called,  the  dwarf  fox¬ 
hound,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  hare  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  scent,  she  has  scarcely  a  chance 
of  escaping  him :  the  harrier  of  old,  the 
deep-flewed  southern  hound,  was  more  musi¬ 
cal  than  his  modern  successor,  but  slower  in 
the  pursuit ;  and  therefore  what  has  been  lost 
on  the  score  of  harmony,  has  been  gained  in 
speed :  yet  it  is  as  it  should  be,  after  all.  The 
horse  anciently  used  in  hunting  was  a  very 
different  animal  to  the  highly  bred  creature 
of  the  present  day:  the  former  could  jump 
tolerably  well,  but  his  pace  was  slow,  and  he 
was  therefore  in  correspondence  with,  or  well 
adapted  to,  the  dog  of  his  time ;  the  latter  is 
conspicuous  for  his  speed  as  well  as  for  his 
persevering  spirit ;  and  it  may  be  correctly 
observed,  that,  as  the  hound  increased  in  ce¬ 
lerity  of  motion,  a  horse  with  similar  im¬ 
provement  was  rendered  indispensable ;  so 
that  the  chase  has  assumed  a  different  charac¬ 
ter,  and  what  may  be  called  a  new  phraseo¬ 
logy  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 


imaging  it  to  the  mind.  Formerly  it  was 
asked  Where  do  the  hounds  meet  ?  now,  to  ob¬ 
tain  similar  information,  we  say,  Where's  the 
fixture?  The  word  run  has  been  made  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  hunt^  and  thus  the  pursuit  of 
the  present  day  is  expressed,  We  ritn  a  fox, 
or  we  run  a  hare. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  heavy  southern  hound  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  sound  and  the  slow  system,  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  always  experienced  a 
greater  degree  of  animation,  and  also  higher 
satisfaction  in  following  fleet  harriers  than  in 
witnessing  the  tedious  puzzlings  and  pauses 
of  the  former.  When  at  school  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  I  sometimes  met  the  harriers  belonging 
to  Mr.  Goodger  of  Rempstone,  which  were 
said  to  be  an  over-match  for  a  hare :  they 
would  certainly  kill  her  in  a  short  time  if  she 
did  not  look  sharp.  They  were  large  rather  than 
small  harriers  ;  and  a  very  handsome  bitch  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pack,  called  Truelove,  was  un¬ 
commonly  fleet :  in  order  to  bring  her  more 
equal  to  her  fellows,  a  small  block  of  wood 
(called  a  towin  that  part  of  the  kingdom),  was 
strapped  to  her  neck,  and  yet,  with  this  in¬ 
cumbrance,  she  generally  led  the  way.  I  once 
saw  these  hounds  find  a  hare  on  Charnwood 
forest,  drive  herthrough  a  small  wood  (known 
by  the  name  of  Hook  hill),  away  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Sheepshead,  which  she  left  on  the 
right,  making  away  for  Oakley  wood ;  but, 
turning  before  she  reached  it,  she  came  away 
pointing  for  the  pretty  village  of  Belton, 
when  leaning  towards  her  old  abode,  she 
passed  through  the  Barn  fields,  and  squat 
near  the  place  where  she  had  been  found. 
She  had  proved  herself  a  good  hare  ;  the  ring 
which  she  had  described  could  have  been 
little  less  than  six  miles  ;  the  run  had  been 
very  quick  and  very  beautiful,  and  the  life  of 
the  animal  which  had  afforded  such  gratifica¬ 
tion  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Toon,  of  Belton:  the  hounds  were 
called  off. 

At  the  same  period,  the  Earl  of  Moira  kept 
a  similar  pack  of  harriers  in  the  same  county. 
With  these  the  celebrated  Shaw,  who  attain¬ 
ed  such  distinction,  made  his  debfit  as  a 
huntsman.  I  saw  these  hounds  find  a  hare  in 
a  small  plantation  belonging  to  Mr.  Cheslyn 
of  Langley  :  it  was  a  mild  day  in  the  month 
of  November,  the  scent  was  breast  high. 
Pussy  made  away  for  Breedon  hill  (the  church 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  distance),  and  passing  round  the 
village  of  Tongue,  seemed  to  be  making  for 
Worthington  Brand  ;  which,  however,  she  did 
not  reach  :  she  was  hard  pressed,  when,  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  she  traversed  the  border  of 
Spring  wood  for  some  distance;  and,  still 
leaning  to  the  left,  made  for  the  Langley 
plantations.  She  could  not  reach  them  :  it 
was  all  over  :  she  squat,  or  rather  lay  down, 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  submitted  to  her 
fate. 

Mr.  Bolton  King  kept  a  splendid  pack  of 
harriers  at  Kirby,  in  Lancashire;  1  was  once 
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out  with  these  hounds,  and  once  only  ;  when 
they  ran  four  hares,  and  killed  them.  This 
gentleman  gave  up  his  harriers,  and  removed 
into  Warwickshire,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  superior  diversion  of  fox-hunting. 
His  harriers  w  ere  principally  drafted  into  the 
Liverpool  pack,  which  they  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  in  which  their  blood  still  remains, 
and  with  which  I  have  witnessed  some  excel¬ 
lent  runs. 

The  Rochdale  harriers  are  a  superior  pack ; 
yet,  although  I  have  seen  them  out,  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  so  unfavourable,  that  no  opportunity 
was  alforded  of  witnessing  their  performance. 

Mr.  Corbet,  of  Sundorne  Castle,  near 
Shrewsbury,  some  few  years  ago,  had  a  pack 
of  fleet  harriers,  which,  with  a  good  scent, 
could,  and  frequently  did,  kill  three  brace  of 
hares  in  a  day ;  but  this  gentleman,  anxious 
to  bring  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued  upon 
more  equal  terms,  disposed  of  these  hounds, 
and  procured  from  Lancashire  as  many 
couples  as  enabled  him  to  form  a  small  pack 
of  deep-flewed  harriers,  nearly  approaching 
the  southern  hound.  On  Saturday,  the  9th 
of  February,  1833,  I  met  those  harriers  at  the 
village  of  Upton,  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury.  Some  fallows  to  the  right  of 
the  village  were  tried :  the  bounds  gave  ton¬ 
gue  :  I  rode  over  the  fallows,  and  observed 
indications  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  there 
was  no  scarcity  of  hares ;  yet  the  fallows,  to 
my  surprise,  did  not  produce  one.  Not  many 
minutes,  however,  elapsed  before  pussy  moved 
away,  and  afforded  a  very  pretty  burst  of  fif¬ 
teen  minutes :  the  hounds  went  much  faster 
than,  from  their  appearance,  I  had  supposed 
them  capable.  The  hare  made  off  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  "park  (a  range  of  beautifully 
picturesque  hills),  but  doubled,  and  was  very 
prettily  hunted  through  her  mazes  :  she  came 
back  to  her  old  quarters ;  and,  after  a  little 
working,  again  went  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  park,  which  she  entered,  and  saved  her¬ 
self,  as  the  hounds  were  stopped — the  park 
being  a  sanctuary  containing  a  great  number 
of  these  animals. 

Another  hare  was  soon  found,  and  a  pretty 
little  run  of  some  minutes  ensued,  when  seve¬ 
ral  other  hares  w  ere  observed  on  the  move  ; 
in  fact,  hares  might  be  seen  getting  up  in 
every  direction,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to 
change  our  ground.  Where  hares  are  very 
numerous,  hunting  them  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  to  be  sure,  the  hounds  by  chance  might 
chop  one,  but  they  could  not  be  fairly  run  and 
killed.  This  part  of  Shropshire  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  our  scene  of  operations  the 
finest  hare  hunting  country  I  ever  saw.  Yet 
we  did  not  succeed  in  killing,  though  we  tried 
till  the  near  approach  of  evening  compelled 
us  to  desist. 

I  met  these  harriers  again,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  at  Uffington,  two  miles  from  Sun- 
siorne  Castle,  and  found  a  hare  on  the  banks 
of  the  sandy-bottomed'^  Severn.  She  went 
gallantly  away,  the  scent  was  good,  the  pack 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  delightful 


music.  Pussy  made  her  way  towards  some 
coal-works,  (amongst  which  I  am  not  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  riding,  though  the  late  Mr. 
Mytton  thought  nothing  of  jumping  over  the 
mouth  of  a  coal-pit;)  which,  however,  she 
did  not  pass  through,  but  forming  a  circle 
round  them,  she  began  to  double,  and  formed 
a  labyrinth  which  brought  the  hounds  to  a 
check.  She  was  at  length  hit  off,  and  made 
away  for  her  old  well-known  haunts  ;  she 
well  understood  her  business;  she  puzzled 
her  pursuers,  who  at  length  made  her  off  up 
to  an  osier  bed  near  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  found,  and  thence  to  a  garden  belonging 
to  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  village  of  Uffington, 
where  she  was  given  up,  after  a  puzzling 
run  of  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  some 
parts  of  which  were  very  pretty,  though  the 
whole  business  was  precisely  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  school.  I  remained  to  witness 
another  run,  which  was  performed  in  the  same 
style  and  character  as  its  predecessor,  and, 
like  it,  ended  unsuccessfully.  In  truth,  the 
pursuit  of  the  hare  has  few  charms  for  a  fox- 
hunter  ;  and,  when  Sir  John  Hill,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  field  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
was  asked  by  one  of  his  sons  to  witness  the 
performance  of  a  pack  of  harriers  which  he 
had  got  together,  his  reply  was  characteristic. 
“  What  said  the  veteran, “  after  going  out 
with  fox-hounds  all  my  life,  shall  I  now  go  to 
see  thy  curs 

Stag-hunting,  which  was  so  highly  prized 
in  ancient  times,  is  fading  away — at  least,  in 
this  country;  in  France,  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  it  is  still  much  esteemed,  and  pursued 
much  in  the  same  style  as  formerly,  while 
here  it  has  assumed  a  very  different  character. 
As  there  are  no  red  deer  in  a  state  of  unlimi¬ 
ted  freedom  in  England,  except  a  few  scatter¬ 
ed  in  some  parts  of  the  western  counties,  a 
semi-domesticated  animal,  divested  of  the 
splendid  appendage  whieh  naturally  adorns 
his  head,  is  taken  in  a  cart,  to  a  particular 
spot,  and  turned  out  in  a  country  with 
which  he  has  no  previous  acquaintance ; 
it,  therefore,  sometimes  happens  that  he 
testifies  the  utmost  reluctance  to  go  away. 
Then  again,  should  he  run,  and  the  hounds 
are  perceived  getting  too  near  him,  they  are 
stopped,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  way  ; 
and  thus  the  pursuit  is  carried  on  till  the  stag 
refuses  to  proceed  any  further,  faces  his  pur¬ 
suers,  the  hounds  are  kept  off,  and  he  is  secur¬ 
ed  ;  the  consideration  of  such  diversion  im¬ 
presses  asortof  vapid  idea  on  the  mind,  and  yet 
it  is  not  destitute  of  charms.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  large  and  majestic  animal  that  is  flying 
before  you,  (that  is,  if  he  will  fly  ;)  then  there 
is  the  ravishing  music  of  the  cry ;  the  impe¬ 
tuous  animation  of  the  pack,  as  hounds  very 
eagerly  pursue  the  stag  on  account  of  the 
sweet  and  burning  scent  which  he  leaves 
behind  him,  which  almost  uniformly  enables 
them  to  run  with  their  heads  well  up. 

As  the  stag  is  not  intended  to  be  killed,  but 
only  to  afford  a  run,  so  whenever  death 
happens  at  the  end  of  it  (which  is  not  often). 
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it  arises  from  some  unforeseen  incident, 
where  the  hounds  run  completely  away,  and 
are  consequently  no  longer  under  the  conlroul 
of  the  huntsman  or  his  assistants.  Thus,  the 
celebrated  Taplow  Deer,  belonging  to  George 
III.  lost  his  life,  after  having,  on  many  previ¬ 
ous  occasions,  afforded  the  very  best  sport  of 
which  this  kind  of  hunting  is  susceptible. 

There  are  still  several  stag-hunting  esta¬ 
blishments  in  the  kingdom,  besides  that  which 
is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  royalty. 
George  HI.  cherished  an  ardent  passion  for 
this  sport,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  on  his 
own  hounds.  His  successor  continued  the 
establishment,  though  he  never  went  out  with 
the  hounds.  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  our  present  monarch.  However,  a  very 
distinct  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  hounds  ;  those  of  George  III. 
were  large,  powertul  dogs,  about  one  remove 
from  the  old  Talbot ;  they  were  very  musical, 
though  not  remarkably  fleet ;  one  of  which 
could  stop  or  pull  down  the  stag  when  it 
reached  him.  The  royal  stags  are  at  present 
pursued  by  hounds  presenting  the  precise 
characteristics  of  the  modern  fox-hound, 
swifter  than  their  predecessors,  tones  less 
deep  and  sonorous;  and  if  they  reach  the 
chase,  rather  hang  on  his  haunches  than  pull 
him  down.  Yet  the  business  is  thus  rendered 
more  animating  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fleet  harrier  affords  superior  sport  to  the 
southern  hound. 

The  stag-hounds  belonging  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Derby,  were  similar  to  those  belonging  to 
William  IV. ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  the  large 
slow  hound  has  been  superseded  by  a  more 
active  and  much  fleeter  successor.  In  France, 
the  heavy  dog  is  still  used  for  what  the  na¬ 
tives  of  that  country  call  stag-hunting,  but 
which,  to  an  English  sportsman,  appears  only 
a  miserable  apology  for  sport,  as  the  gun  is 
introduced  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  hound ; 
and,  while  in  this  country  the  swiftness  and 
continuance  of  the  chase  is  the  all-absorbing 
consideration  ;  while  every  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered  the  stag  for  making  his  way  over  the 
country,  and  good  way-law  given  him  for  get¬ 
ting  away,  in  France  a  system  the  very  re¬ 
verse  is  pursued  :  the  unfortunate  stag  expe¬ 
riences  nothing  like  fair  play, — he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  met  at  every  turn  by  the  French 
chasseurs,  fired  at  as  often  as  possible,  and 
sinks  beneath  the  wounds  inflicted  by  nume¬ 
rous  fusils,  ultimately  receiving  the  coup  de 
(jrace  from  the  couteau  de  chase! —Bah  I 

The  unparalleled  depression  of  the  times, 
arising  fundamentally  from  the  widely-disas- 
trous  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel  respecting  the 
curreney,  urged  to  something  of  the  kind,  it 
must  be  confessed,  by  the  thoughtless  clamour 
of  those  sinister  political  brawlers,  many  of 
whom  have  since  felt  its  ruinous  effects  ;  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  being  easily  inclined  that 
way  from  the  circumstance  of  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  staring  him  in  the  face,  which 
was  kept  from  his  fingering  only  by  the  fee¬ 


ble  and  uncertain  tenure  of  the  very  advanced 
age  of  his  father,  and  which  became  nearly 
tripled  in  value  in  consequence :  this  mea¬ 
sure,  which  brought  desolation  and  ruin  upon 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
except  where  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  greater  capitalists,  as  well  as 
unparalleled  distress  upon  the  agricultural 
interest,  was  the  foundation  of  the  evil, 
which  the  Whigs  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
by  their  cozening,  fraudulent  Reform  enact¬ 
ment,  as  also  by  their  whole  ministerial  ca¬ 
reer  of  basely  interested,  political  turpitude. 
This  unparalleled  depression,  let  it  be  re¬ 
peated,  which  has  reduced  this  once  happy 
country  to  undeserved  misery,  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  on  the  sports  of  the 
field,  particularly  as  regards  fox-hunting. 
Melton,  the  focus  of  this  highly  animating 
diversion,  founded,  as  it  were,  by  the  immor¬ 
tal  Meynell,  and  which,  for  a  long  succession 
of  years,  shone  with  resplendent  lustre,  can 
no  longer  boast  that  numerous  and  brilliant 
assemblage  which  distinguished  the  long- 
continued  meridian  of  its  prosperity.  Fox¬ 
hunting  continues,  it  is  true,  and  will  conti- 
tinue  ;  but,  as  the  tenantry  of  late  years  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  their  rents,  the  incomes 
of  the  landlords  have  of  course  decreased, 
and  those  sums  which  were  expended  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  chase,  and  which  spread  so 
much  benefit  and  happiness  to  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  of  the  community,  have  been 
very  much  reduced  in  general ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  generous  sportsman  has  found 
himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  aban¬ 
doning  his  favourite  amusement  altogether. 

The  frost  and  snow,  the  influence  of  which 
in  regard  to  the  partridge  and  the  iiare  I  have 
already  noticed,  suspended  the  operations  of 
the  fox-hounds  for  a  short  period  during  the 
iiionth  of  January:  further,  the  demon  of  po¬ 
litical  discord  insinuated  his  baneful  presence 
into  the  cheerful  circles  of  the  chace,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  the  sportsmen  from  the 
hunting  field  to  the  arena  of  political  conten¬ 
tion — from  the  cheerful  enthusiasm  of  the 
ehace,  to  the  discordant  and  rancorous  ex¬ 
citement  of  fiercely  contested  elections  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  although  the 
hounds  went  out,  the  fields  were  thinned, 
particularly  of  those  influential  and  brilliant 
ornaments,  whose  presence  forms  a  guarantee 
for  good  sport,  or  gives  a  solacing  grace  to  a 
blank  day. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  it  seems,  has 
been  compelled  to  import  foxes  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  experi¬ 
enced  in  his  own  country.  I  am  surprised  at 
this  circumstance,  as  few  countries,  if  any, 
are  better  calculated  for  the  propagation  and 
protection  of  these  animals,  than  that  hunted 
by  this  polite  and  affable  nobleman.  The 
farmers,  no  longer  able  to  keep  a  nag  capable 
of  crossing  a  country,  no  longer  able  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  favourite  sport,  must  have  become 
indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  an  animal, 
from  the  pursuit  of  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
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they  derived  the  summit  of  human  enjoy¬ 
ment  !  Reduced  to  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  supply  of  foxes  during  the  hunting  season, 
is  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance,  as  the 
strangers,  introduced  to  a  country  with  which 
they  are  not  acquainted,  will  seldom  afford  a 
run.  A  fox  is  not  only  a  cunning,  but  a  cal¬ 
culating,  creature  :  when  forced  from  his  hid¬ 
ing  place,  he  uniformly  makes  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  point  or  spot,  which  he  well  knows, 
and  where  he  expects  to  screen  himself  from 
his  pursuers  ;  but  if  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  to  ascertain  where  safety 
may  be  confidently  sought,  he  becomes  dis¬ 
pirited,  and  will  surrender  himself  to  his 
fate  without  making  those  exertions  for  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  is  so  remark¬ 
able.  When  it  becomes  requisite  to  procure 
foreign  or  strange  foxes,  they  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  an  early  period  of  life :  they  should 
be  placed  in  well-protected  covers,  when 
young  cubs,  in  the  spring  and  early  partof  the 
summer,  and  regularly  fed,  till  they  have 
given  suflScient  indications  of  being  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.  By  this  method, 
they  will  not  fail  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
place,  as  well  as  acquainted  with  the  country, 
by  the  time  the  season  for  hunting  arrives, 
and  consequently  good  sport  may  be  expected 
from  them. 

If,  however,  the  present  hunting  season 
has  been  more  productive  of  accidents  than 
usual,  (some  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
been  attended  with  fatal,  and  others  with  se¬ 
rious,  consequences)  and  less  remarkable  for 
extraordinary  runs,  the  latter  end  of  it  may 
perhaps  amply  compensate  for  previous  dis¬ 
appointment,  as  it  is  very  well  known  amongst 
sportsman,  that  the  best  runs  uniformly  occur 
after  Christmas,  by  which  time  foxes,  from 
antecedent  exercise,  run  better;  the  hounds, 
for  the  same  reason,  are  better  able  to  pursue, 
as  well  as  the  horses  to  follow. 


Entomological  Anecdote  —  Two  entomo¬ 
logists  were  discussing  at  their  breakfasts  a 
point  respecting  butterflies,  when  the  one  declared 
his  opponent  knew  nothing  about  them.  The  one 
to  whom  this  rude  assertion  was  addressed,  bore 
it  calmly.  Having  occasion,  however,  for  some 
more  butter,  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that 
his  companion  had  eaten  every  morsel ;  on  which, 
pointing  to  the  empty  plate,  he  remarked,  “  How 
can  you  say  that  I  know  nothing  about  them, 
when  even  now  1  find  the  butter  files  ” 

Shot  in  Cornwall,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  J .  Brown,  of  Bath,  that  very  rare  bird,  the  Hoo¬ 
poe.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  solitary,  two  being 
seldom  seen  together.  The  female  is  said  to  have 
two  or  three  broods  in  a  year,  to  build  no  nest,  but 
lay  her  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  &c.  This  bird 
has  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  naturalists. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  WALTON  HALL, 
THE  SEAT  OF  CHARLES  WATER- 
TON,  ESQ. 


BY  JAMES  STUAET  MENTEATH,  ESQ,,  OF  CLOSEBURN 

HALL. 


“  The  birds,  .  .  , 

Securely  there  they  build,  and  there 
Securely  hatch  their  young.” 

Walton  Hall,  a  place  that  must,  like  Selborne, 
be  ever  dear  to  the  lover  of  ornithology,  from  the  many 
attractive  objects  it  presents  in  the  way  of  that  en¬ 
gaging  pursuit,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Sandal - 
Magna,  about  four  miles  from  Wakefield,  in  the 
county  of  York.  This  district  of  country  forms  part 
of  the  great  coal  formation  of  Yorkshire.  The  soil 
usually  overlying  the  coal  stratification  is  a  clay,  which, 
being  of  a  stiff,  tenacious  texture,  is  unfriendly  to  the 
better  kinds  of  herbage,  unless  it  be  extensively  drain¬ 
ed,  and  well  mixed  with  calcined  limestone  ;  but  the 
clayey  soil  of  the  park  of  Walton  rests  immediately 
upon  a  thick  stratum  of  the  coal  sandstone,  which 
mouldering  down,  yields  it  a  due  proportion  of  silice¬ 
ous  earth,  and  makes  it  an  excellent  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  richer  species  of  grasses.  Trees  of 
nearly  all  kinds  flourish  luxuriantly  upon  it.  Among 
these,  especially,  the  sweet  Spanish  chestnut,  one  of 
our  most  valuable  trees,  and  in  the  present  day  far  too 
little  encouraged  as  forest  timber,  is  this  year  pro¬ 
fusely  laden  with  fruit,  not  much  inferior  to  that  which 
is  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  climate  is  equally  favourable  with  the  soil  for 
the  growth  of  the  delicate  kinds  of  vegetation.  The 
vine  grows  on  walls  in  the  open  air,  and  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  bear  each  season  toleiable  grapes  ;  this 
year  there  has  been  an  abundant  crop  of  as  fine  grapes 
as  those  raised  under  glass.  The  sweet- water  and 
black  Hamburgh  vines  are  the  only  varieties  that  have 
been  cultivated. 

Walton  Hall  stands  upon  an  island  included  in  a 
small  lake  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  has  been  the 
residence  of  the  Watertons  time  out  of  mind.  The 
present  elegant  Grecian  mansion  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  castellated  house,  which,  encircled  by 
water,  and  accessible  only  by  a  drawbridge,  must 
have  been,  before  the  use  of  cannon,  an  impregnable 
strong-hold.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Cromwell  and 
Charles  I.,  this  family,  staunch  adherents  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  defied  old  Noll’s  vengeance,  and  gallantly 
kept  his  forces  for  some  time  at  bay,  though  the  ven¬ 
erable  castle  was  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

All  that  now  remains  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  former 
chivalry  is  an  ivy-clad  tower.  This  tower  will  be 
visited  with  no  small  interest  and  curiosity  by  the 
ornithologist.  The  days  of  rapine  and  violence  having 
happily  passed  away,  never,  we  hope,  to  return,  this 
tower,  by  many  ingenious  devices  and  contrivances, 
has  been  made  a  commodious  and  undisturbed  habit¬ 
ation  for  many  a  family  of  the  feathered  race.  In  a 
snug  corner,  thickly  grown  over  with  ivy,  can  be  seen 
in  any  day  of  the  year,  a  pair  of  common  white  owls 
taking  their  nap ;  and,  at  night,  the  ears  of  the  ad¬ 
mirer  of  such  music  may  enjoy  their  nocturnal  sere¬ 
nades. 

“  From  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  compledn, 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign.” 

During  the  breeding  season,  every  movement  of 
this  industrious  couple  may  be  overlooked  from  the 
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windows  of  the  hall,  as  they  flit  to  and  fro  to  cater 
for  their  young  family.  Though  the  owl  finds  in  this 
tower  an  unmolested  haunt,  the  pretty  starling,  the 
blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  wild  duck,  the  wood  pigeon, 
sweet  sequestered  bird,’’  and  several  others,  reposing 
a  confidence  in  the  humane  owner  which  is  never 
abused,  resort  to  this  delightful  retreat,  either  to  en¬ 
joy  the  shelter  or  to  bring  up  their  young. 

Leaving  the  venerable  tower  and  its  inhabitants  to 
enjoy  that  quiet  which  nothing  disturbs,  let  us  enter 
the  hospitable  mansion.  Its  doors  are  ever  open  to 
the  poorest  visitor  who  craves  a  view  of  its  rare  and 
curious  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  ;  and 
nothing  is  allowed  to  be  offered  to  any  domestic  who 
attends  :  in  this  Mr.  Waterton  sets  a  noble  example 
to  others,  who  suffer  their  servants  to  receive  money. 

Among  the  most  choice  of  the  larities  of  this  col¬ 
lection  none  are  more  interesting  than  the  birds. 

“  Their  plumage,  neither  dashing  shower, 

Nor  blasts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower, 

Shall  drench  again  or  decompose  ; 

But,  screen’d  from  every  storm  that  blows. 

It  boasts  a  splendour  ever  new. 

Safe  with” 

the  amiable  wanderer,  who,  often  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  and  suffering  dangers  by  land  and  water,  while 
exploring  the  wilds  of  South  America,  got  them  to¬ 
gether. 

The  fierce,  ill-looking  cayman  or  crocodile,  on 
whose  back  Mr.  Waterton  fearlessly  mounted,*  while 
his  men  were  dragging  the  monster  of  the  deep  from  his 
native  element ;  the  snake  of  gigantic  size,  which  nearly 
cost  the  intrepid  traveller  his  life,  when  he  grappled  with 
it ;  splendidly  beautiful  pluinaged  species  of  birds  ; 
and  numerous  other  animals,  are  seen,  preserved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  life 
which  one  can  see  in  no  other  museum  of  natural 
history. 

Among  these  interesting  objects,  none  interests 
more  the  observer  than  the  “  nondescript”  animal, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  affirmed  only 
from  conjecture.  Under  what  genus  it  is  to  be  classed, 
Mr.  Waterton  best  knows  ;  as  yet  he  has  not  disclosed 
it;  only  one  individual,  we  believe,  has  been  intrust¬ 
ed  with  its  habits,  manners,  and  character. 

On  leaving  the  house,  and  its  island,  and  its  old 
ivied  tower,  we  next  enter  upon  the  park.  This 
piece  of  ground  embraces  almost  300  acres,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  high  wall  to  keep  out  the  poacher  and  other 
intruders.  As  no  gun  is  ever  fired  within  its  precints, 
that 

“  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites. 

The  explosion  of  the  levell’d  tube  excites” 

is  never  heard,  nor  any  dog  suffered  to  disturb  its 
peace,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  it  will  be  the  favourite 
resort  of  many  kinds  of  birds.  Abounding  in  exten¬ 
sive  woods  and  groves,  and  an  ample  space  of  water, 
every  fowl  can  suit  its  own  taste  for  a  sheltering-place, 
for  a  haunt  to  build  its  nest,  and  rear  its  little  brood; 
all  those  birds  which  elswhere  suffer  from  the  game¬ 
keeper’s  ruthless  gun  and  trap,  and  from  those  whom 
the  bird-stuffer  employs  to  take  them  prisoners,  re¬ 
ceive  protection  within  the  walls  of  Walton  park.  The 
owl  is  an  especial  favourite.  Besides  our  slumbering 
two  friends,  whom  we  left  in  the  old  ivied  tower  in 
the  island,  eleven  pairs  of  others  occupy  holes  in  trees, 
and  other  comfortable  dormitories,  purposely  contrived 
and  fitted  up  for  their  dwelling-places. 


*  See  his  Wanderings. 


The  rapacious  birds  also  find  a  home  in  Walton  park, 
and  a  friend  in  its  proprieter.  The  raven  is  now  and, 
then  seen,  thongh  but  rarely,  as  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  has  fallen  heavily  on  this  noble  bird.  Great 
flights  of  the  carrion  crow,  every  evening  of  the  year, 
may  be  seen  repairing  from  all  directions  for  their 
roosting-places  in  its  woods  ;  magpies  in  equal  num¬ 
bers  may  likewise  be  seen  taking  up  in  them  their 
sleeping-quarters  ;  different  varieties  of  hawks  resort 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  here  their  “  aeries  build.” 

Some  might  suppose,  from  the  presence  of  so  many 
birds  of  prey,  that  no  game  would  be  found  in  the 
park ;  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  game  abounds  in  it. 
In  1833,  a  wood  pigeon  built  in  a  tree  four  feet  be¬ 
low  that  of  a  n)agpie  ;  both  lived  in  the  greatest  har¬ 
mony,  hatched  their  eggs,  and  reared  their  young. 
Many  similar  instances  of  the  rapacious  birds  and  the 
others  living  here  peaceably  together  mightbe  adduced. 
The  pheasant,  the  partridge,  the  woodcock,  in  their 
season,  and  the  hare  are  very  numerous.  Were  it  not 
for  the  shelter  they  meet  within  the  walls  of  the  park 
Mr.  Waterton  believes  that  they  would  have  been  ere 
this  rooted  out  of  his  district  of  country,  as  some  spe- 
c.es  of  birds,  such  as  the  larger  variety  of  woodpecker 
and  others,  have  been. 

The  pheasant  receives  every  attention.  Except  for 
about  four  months  of  the  year,  he  can  provide  him¬ 
self  with  food  by  living  upon  the  beech  mast,  the 
sweet  chestnut,  acorns,  and  other  sorts  of  food.  To 
provide  him  with  winter  provisions,  Mr.  Waterton 
plants  a  quarter  of  an  acre  with  the  thousand-headed 
cabbage,  which  is  sown  in  April,  and  transplanted  in 
J  une.  This  cabbage  the  pheasant  eats  voraciously  in 
the  winter  time.  Beans  are  preferred  to  any  kind  of 
grain,  as  being  less  pilfered  by  the  smaller  birds. 

The  grasshopper, 

“  saltitans  per  herbas, 

“  iEstatis  est  chorista,” 

whose  sweet  summer  song  was  unceasingly  heard,  is 
now  silent  and  scarce  ever  heard  ;  this  insect  is  a 
dainty  repast  of  the  pheasant. 

Though  the  park  has  not  been  above  two  or  three 
years  quite  enclosed  by  high  walls,  its  complete  pri¬ 
vacy  and  security  have  attracted  a  small  family  of 
herons  to  form  a  colony  on  some  of  the  aged  oaks  that 
overhang  the  lake  ;  this  year  there  have  been  fournests, 
all  of  which  have  been  hatched ,  and  some  able-bodied 
youngsters  have  been  sent  out  to  swell  the  rising  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  heronry.  The  herons  repay  their 
kind  landlord’s  assiduous  care  of  them  by  destroying 
numbers  of  the  water-rat,  that  infests  all  our  waters, 
and  even  houses. 

Being  on  the  verge  of  that  range  of  country  which 
the  nightingale  visits  in  its  annual  migrations,  Wal¬ 
ton  park  has  generally  the  enjoyment  of  the  melliflu¬ 
ous  notes  of  one  or  two  of  these  heavenly  musicians, 
who,  each 

in  his  ev’ning  bow’r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring. 
**•»***# 

And  sings  the  drowsy  day  to  rest. 

When  the  season  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  draws 
on,  the  migratory  birds,  all  knowing  the  moment 
when  to  forsake  for  a  time  their  loved  homes,  flock 
into  Walton  park,  as  a  place  of  refuge  after  their 
long  voyage.  Among  this  assemblage  are  seen  the 
woodcock,  the  fieldfare,  with  its  inseparable  dear  fel¬ 
low-traveller,  the  redstart,  and  several  others,  emi¬ 
grants  from  distant  lands.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
daily  and  occasional  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and 
groves  of  Walton  park. 
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Notwithstanding  several  pairs  of  wood-pigeons 
breed  in  the  confines  of  the  park  when  winter  sets 
in,  immense  numbers  flock  in  to  feed  on  the  beech 
mast.  These  appear  to  have  come  from  foreign 
countries. 

If  the  land' birds  of  all  kinds  and  dispositions  re¬ 
ceive  an  invitation,  and  find  a  true  friend  in  Mr. 
Waterton,  no  less  so  do  the  water  birds;  and  that 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  British  birds,  the  kingfisher, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  link  which  unites 
these  two  classes  together. 

The  lake,  abounding  in  a  variety  of  fish,  which  we 
have  described  as  encircling  the  hall  of  Walton,  is 
the  continual  and  occasional  resort  of  many  of  our 
waterfowl.  The  wild  duck,  the  wigeon,  the  teal,  the 
coot,  are  seen  on  its  pleasant  waters  in  great  numbers. 
The  wild  duck  is  a  continual  inhabitant  of  the  lake. 
Several  pairs  hatch  and  bring  up  their  young.  But 
during  the  winter  season  great  flocks  of  them  mi¬ 
grating  from  the  frozen  north,  as  well  as  of  the  wi¬ 
geon  and  of  the  teal,  pass  their  inclement  season 
here. 

Though  the  wild  ducks  are  seen  on  the  waters 
during  the  day  time,  at  nightfall  they  repair  to  the 
sea- side,  the  shores  of  which  are  distant  nearly  a 
hundred  miles,  for  their  supper ;  and,  by  return  of 
dawn,  these  active  travellers,  far  surpassing,  in  speed 
of  wing,  the  rapidly  moving  locomotive  steam-en¬ 
gine,  are  seen  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  quietly 
pruning  and  careening  their  plumage.  The  wigeon, 
feeding  like  geese  on  the  grasses  and  aquatic  plants, 
does  not  go  so  far  for  his  nightly  meal.  If,  however, 
he  be  undisturbed,  he  will  feed  during  the  day  time. 

Not  unfrequently  the  Avild  goose  and  the  wild 
swan  take  up  their  abode  in  severe  weather  in  the 
lake. 

The  seamew  is  also  not  an  unfrequent  visiter  :  the 
abundance  of  eels  and  other  fish  tempts  the  voracious 
cormorant  to  leave  the  stormy  ocean,  and  pass  his 
winter  pleasantly  at  Walton.  This  bird  usually  tra¬ 
vels  w'ith  his  mate ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  loving  couple,  an  example  of  conjugal  aflection  to 
human  kind,  fishing  and  diving  in  company.  Tired 
with  the  sports  of  the  deep,  and  finding  an  unmo¬ 
lested  landing-place  on  the  island,  they  often  rest 
themselves  from  their  labours  on  its  pretty  shores, 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  windows  of  the  hall. 

An  instance  of  the  humane  and  paternal  care  and 
solicitude  Mr.  Waterton  evinces  for  the  comfort  of 
the  feathered  family,  during  winter,  had  nearly  es¬ 
caped  me.  He  encourages  the  growth  of  ivy  around 
the  stems  of  his  trees,  which  not  only  shelters  many 
a  poor,  starved,  beuumbed  bird,  when  the  storm 
rages,  but  offers  it  an  agreeable  place  for  its  nest  in 
the  spring. 

From  these  few  and  hastily  collected  observations 
while  visiting  Walton  hall,  it  wull  appear  that  Mr. 
Waterton  possesses  the  finest  and  most  entensive 
zoological  garden  in  the  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Here  roaming  unconstrained  and  at  free  liberty, 
every  bird  and  animal  can  be  examined  in  its  true 
character.  In  possession  of  a  poAverful  telescope, 
which  is  often  used,  Mr.  Waterton  watches  and  ex¬ 
amines  the  habits  and  movements  of  his  varied  fea¬ 
thered  population.  Almost  constantly  abroad,  nothing 
escapes  him. 

The  perfect  seclusion  of  the  park  enables  hjm  to 
experiment  harmlessly  on  his  subjects.  In  the 
spring  of  1833,  he  made  a  carrion  crow  hatch  two 
rook’s  eggs,  a  magpie  those  of  a  jackdaw,  and  the  daw 
those  of  the  pie. 

In  concluding  these  very  imperfect  remarks  on 


Walton  hall,  I  am  sure  that  every  one  who,  like  my¬ 
self,  has  shared  the  hospitality  and  enjo3nnents  of  a 
visit  to  this  second  White  of  Selborne,  Avill  join  with 
me  in  these  words  of  the  Latin  poet :  — 

“  Hinc  tibi  copia, 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno, 

Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu.” 

“  Here  to  thee  shall  plenty  flow, 

And  all  her  riches  show. 

To  raise  the  honour  of  the  quiet  plain.” 

The  following  particulars  have  been  derived  from 
another  source  : 

“  Walton  Park  consists  of  260  acres.  The  wall 
around  it  is,  for  above  a  mile,  10  feet  high ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it  9  feet  at  the  lowest  part.  There  is  no 
public  rogd  or  footpath  through  this  park,  and  no  gun 
is  ever  allowed,  upon  any  score,  to  be  fired  in  it. 
The  park  abounds  with  fine  timber  ;  and  Mr.  Water- 
ton,  in  laying  out  some  new  grounds  about  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  did  every  thing  that  love  for  birds 
could  suggest,  to  make  them  come  and  settle  there. 
This  protection  to  the  birds  enables  them  to  perform 
their  daily  functions  without  fear  and  trembling. 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  sheet  of  water,  of 
24  acres  in  extent ;  upon  which,  in  winter,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  wild  fowl  may  sometimes  he  seen.  In 
the  lake  is  a  rock,  and  on  this  rock  stands  Walton 
hall ;  now  a  modern  building,  but,  in  times  long  gone 
by,  a  place  of  strength.” 


Contest  with  a  Whale. — Whalers  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class.  When  several  vessels  are  assembled  at 
any  of  the  places  of  rendezvous,  the  oldest  Captain 
in  company  is  styled  the  Admiral.  They  have 
suppers  on  board  one  of  the  ships  every  night,  to 
which  all  present  are  invited  by  hoisting  a  flag 
before  sunset.  I  attended  on  one  of  those  occa¬ 
sions,  and  was  much  amused  by  the  peculiar  slang 
of  these  people.  “  Come,”  said  the  Captain, 
“take  a  cigar;  you’ll  find  ’em  pretty  much  half 
Spanish,  I  guess.”  I  inquired  of  one  who  had 
been  relating  some  exploits  with  whales,  whether 
he  never  felt  that  he  was  in  danger  ?  “  Why,  I 

always  think,  if  I  have  a  good  lance,  the  fish  is 
most  in  danger  !”  I  asked  another  whether  he  had 
ever  met  with  an  accident  ?  “I  can’t  say  exactly 
as  how  I  have,  though  I  came  plaguy  near  it  once. 
You  see  we  was  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  right  among 
a  shoal  of  whales,  and  all  hands  was  out  in  the 
boats  except  me  and  the  cook.  I  was  looking  at 
the  creaturs  with  the  glass,  and  saw  one  on  ’em 
flirt  her  tail  agin’  a  boat,  and  it  was  a  caution  to 
see  the  scatterment  she  made  of  her.  All  the  boys 
were  set  a  swimmin’ ;  so  the  cook  and  me  jumped 
into  a  boat  and  picked  ’em  all  up.  Directly  the 
fish  blowed  close  to  us,  and  I  took  an  iron  and 
sunk  it  into  her,  and  I  know  how  to  strike  a  whale 
as  well  as  any  man ;  but  the  creatur  canted  the 
wrong  way,  and  I  know  how  a  sparm  ought  to 
cant ;  and  cornin’  at  us  full  tilt,  with  her  jaws  as 
wide  open  as  a  barn-door,  bit  the  boat  smack  in 
two  in  the  middle.  Then  she  chawed  up  one  end 
on  her  ;  and  by  the  time  we  got  hold  on  the  other, 
she  came  at  us  agin,  and,  making  another  bite, 
took  me  by  the  back  betwixt  her  teeth,  and  shook 
me  as  a  puppy  would  a  ball  of  yarn ;  and,  I  guess, 
she  would’nt  have  dropped  me  if  the  mate  had’nt 
come  up  in  another  boat,  and  shoved  in  his  lance 
till  she  was  sickened !  As  good  luck  would  have 
it  we  was  all  picked  up  without  any  accident;  but  I 
got  five  of  her  tooth  prints  in  my  back  to  this  day.” 
— TAree  Years  in  the  Pacific. 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VETERI¬ 
NARY  SCIENCE.— CAUSES  WHICH 
TEND  TOWARDS  ITS  DISREPUTE. 
—  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FARCY, 
GLANDERS,  &c., 

BY  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked  by 
a  writer  in  “  The  Naturalist,^'  that  “  Vete¬ 
rinary  science,  considered  in  its  application 
to  domestic  animals,  is  bounded  only  by  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness.  It  applies  in  a 
degree  to  every  individual  who  keeps  a  horse 
or  a  dog,  for  business  or  recreation,  and  it 
comes  home  to  the  humane  feelings  or  private 
interests  of  all  classes  of  men  ;  but  wide  as 
this  field  appears,  and  uncidtivated  as  it  may  he 
in  many  parts,  it  is  not  to  the  study,  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  cure  of  animal  disease  alone,  that 
this  science  is  strictly  confined.  Second  only 
to  human  medicine  in  actual  importance,  it 
possesses  considerable  advantages  over  it,  and 
offers  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  gene¬ 
ral  physiology  and  pathological  knowledge,  and 
more  particularly  for  that  branch  of  science 
termed  comparative  anatomy,  that  are  far 
superior  to  those  which  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  can  boast. 

There  are  difficulties,  certainly,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  peculiar  science,  which,  perhaps, 
counterbalance  the  advantages  ;  and  having 
received  less  attention,  its  advancement  is 
proportionately  small :  but  it  should  not  be 
torgotten,  that  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
moderns,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  iniportant  discoveries,  have  found  them 
in  dissecting  the  bodies  of  animals,  having 
always  recourse  to  comparative  investiga¬ 
tions  and  experiments,  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge;  thus 
transplanting  to  t‘>e  medical  profession  the 
honour  of  discoveries  which  were  made  in  trench¬ 
ing  upon  ours. 

Precluded  by  the  laws  and  superstitions  of 
their  times,  from  examining  the  organization 
of  human  bodies,  the  ancient  professors  of 
the  healing  art  conducted  their  investigations 
usually  on  those  of  brutes,  and  thus  became 
familiarized  with  their  structure  and  diseases, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  with  those  of  men.  Of 
course  their  practice  was  directed  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted; 
accordingly,  we  find  that  human  and  veteri¬ 
nary  surgery  started  hand  in  hand  ;  and  at 
first  it  is  evident  that  the  professions  were 
united,  and  considered  equally  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Aristotle  alone,  by  dissecting  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  animals,  with  a  powerful,  active,  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  arrived  at  discoveries 
which  torestalled  the  labours  of  future  cen¬ 
turies.  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Galen, 
drew  their  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology  from  the  same  source.  When  Rome 
arrived  at  its  height  of  luxury  and  refine¬ 
ment,  the  professions  first  became  distinct,  and 
the  veterinary  department  was  studied  and 
practised  by  men,  whose  works  shew  them  to 
have  been  no  way  inferior  in  education  or  at¬ 


tainments  to  their  contemporaries  of  the  human 
school.  It  was  then,  we  may  observe,  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  respectability  and  consideration  ;  but 
afterwards,  in  the  general  ignorance  and  su¬ 
perstition  which  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  wholly  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  the  shoeing  smiths  ;  and  its  sister  science, 
human  surgery,  experienced  a  somewhat  si¬ 
milar  fate,  being  engrossed  by  the  barbers  for 
a  long  period  :  but  as  the  latter  is  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  interests  of  mankind,  it  has 
resumed  much  earlier  its  station  among  the 
liberal  sciences,  which  have  slowly  and  sepa¬ 
rately  revived  in  improvement  and  estima¬ 
tion.  The  various  causes  which  have  com¬ 
bined  to  retard  the  progress  of  our  art,  are 
not  now  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  only  fifty 
years  since,  that  animal  medicine  became  a 
distinct  profession  in  this  country  ;  and,  even 
yet,  the  vulgar  leech  maintains  his  ground 
against  the  modern  veterinarian.  That  great 
benefit  has  already  resulted  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  science  to  this  degraded  art,  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  denied  by  any ;  but  much  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done ;  when  thesuccessful  practice 
the  College  diplomatist  shall  correspond  with 
his  high  profession, and  when  the  public,  reject¬ 
ing  advice  and  medical  interference  from  un¬ 
educated  men,  shall  place  full  confidence  in  the 
veterinary  character,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  it  merit  congratulation. 

That  the  scientific  veterinary  surgeon  has 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  no  one  for  a 
moment  will  doubt,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  public  are  informed,  that  at  the 
present  day  there  are  numbers  who  attempt 
to  practice  the  veterinary  profession,  and  have 
the  impudence  to  call  themselves  veterinary 
surgeons,  who  have  never  seen  nor  entered 
the  Veterinary  College  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  have  paid  the  fee,  and 
thereby  become  pupils  of  that  establishment, 
only  with  a  view  of  connecting  themselves, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  real  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession,  and  not  of  studying 
it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  afterwards  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  a  regular  examination 
before  the  medical  committee.  Some  instances 
are  known  where  such  persons  as  those  just 
mentioned  have  availed  themselves  of  attend¬ 
ing  two  or  three  lectures  only,  and  then 
without  any  practice  in  dissecting,  or  the  least 
hnoicdedge  of  anatomy,  have  launched  out 
into  practice,  and  for  want  of  a  proper  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ground-work  of  this  science, 
committed  gross  blunders,  to  the  injury 
of  the  public,  and  the  disrepute  of  the  real  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  who  has  carefully  the 

principles  of  his  profession.  Again,  there  are 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  compiling 
works  on  veterinary  subjects  for  booksellers, 
and  who  style  themselves  veterinary  surgeons, 
but  who  have  just  as  much — and  no  more — 
pretension  to  the  designation  than  a  bookseller 
has  to  being  called  a  physician ;  and  we  men¬ 
tion  this  the  more  particularly,  because  we 
have  been  informed  by  some  highly  respect- 
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able  booksellers,  that  there  is  a  eertain  indivi¬ 
dual  in  that  trade  who  has  attempted  to  write 
several  veterinary  works,  and  sent  them 
forth  to  the  world  as  those  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  It  has  already  been  observed,  by 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Percivall,  when  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  disadvantages  attendant  ori 
the  introduction  of  veterinary  science,  that, 
in  a  great  measure,  it  is  dependent  on 
“  the  vile  trash  dilfused  in  treatises  of 
farriery^  so  truly  disgusting  to  a  man 
of  common  reflection,  that  he  forms  his 
opinion  of  the  art  by  those  he  entertains  of  the 
book,  and  considers  it  specially  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  his  groom  or  coachman,  &c.’^ 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  are  furnished  with  these 
sort  of  works,  and  we  agree  with  Mr,  Perci¬ 
vall,  that  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  public, 
but  likewise  a  considerable  disadvantage  to 
the  introduction  of  our  science.  We  also 
agree  with  Mr.  P.  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  gentlemen  permitting  their  coachmen  and 
grooms  to  have  the  medical  treatment  of  their 
horses  when  suffering  from  disease,  because 
we  are  fully  aware,  and  have  likewise  endea¬ 
voured  to  show,  that  without  a  proper  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  no  one  will 
be  ever  able  to  practice  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  with  benefit  to  his  employers  and  credit 
to  himself.  The  late  Strickland  Freeman, 
Esq.,  when  speaking  of  the  impropriety  of 
entrusting  uneducated  men  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  horses  when  under  disease,  very  pro¬ 
perly  observes — “  In  farriery,  practice  is  often 
attempted,  where  theory  is  totally  unknown  ; 
whenever  this  happens,  that  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  considered  in  the  same  state  of 
perfection  that  surgery  had  attained  when 
barbers  were  the  general  practitioners.  At 
that  time  considerable  practice  was  joined  to 
an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  construction 
of  limbs !  The  same  general  observations 
which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  has  made  in 
regard  to  horsemanship,  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  art  of  farriery.  Practice  alone,  as  that 
noble  author  observes,  can  never  insure  per¬ 
fection.  But  to  use  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
expressions,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  vulgarly 
thought  so  familiar  and  so  common,  that  you 
can  hardly  meet  with  a  man  who  does  not 
flatter  himself  he  has  succeeded,  whereas  every 
science  is  founded  upon  principles,  and 
theory  must  indispensably  be  necessary.  ‘‘  A 
blind  and  boundless  presumption  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  ignorance, — the  fruits  of  long 
study  and  application  amount  to  a  discovery 
of  innumerable  fresh  difficulties,  at  the  sight 
of  which  a  diligent  man,  very  far  from  over¬ 
rating  his  own  merit,  redoubles  his  efforts  in 
pursuit  of  further  knowledge."  Mr.  Freeman 
further  observes — “  The  late  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  says,  ‘  whoever  lets  his  groom  or  coach¬ 
man  ever  even  mention  anything  more  than 
water  gruel  or  clyster,  or  a  little  bleeding, 
and  that  too  very  seldom,  or  pretend  to  talk 
of  the  nature  of  the  feet,  of  the  seat  of  lameness, 
sicknesses,  or  their  cures,  may  be  certain  to 


find  himself  very  shortly  and  very  deservedly 
(juite  on  foot.  "  Yet  how  often  do  we  find 
such  men  entrusted,  not  only  with  the  care, 
but  with  the  medical  treatment  of  large 
and  valuable  studs  of  horses,  and  so  confident 
of  their  own  skill  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
as  never  once  to  think  of  calling  in  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  until  the  animal  is  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  nearly  or  entirely  past  recovery. 

Professor  Coleman,  in  the  first  number  of 
Veterinary  Transactions,  in  the  year  1801, 
remarks,  “This  numerous  and  formidable 
class  of  opponents  are  too  often  the  sole  and 
supreme  directors  in  their  masters'  stables. 
The  horses  are  usually  shod,  6/edand physicked, 
when  and  where,  and  in  any  manner  the 
groom  recommends,  and  even  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  pay  considerable  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  horses,  are  frequently  overcome 
by  the  constant  opposition  of  their  grooms  or 
coachmen."  Now,  we  have  no  aversion  to 
such  or  any  other  men  becoming  veterinary 
surgeons,  because  it  has  often  happened  that 
in  consequence  of  their  having  a  regular  course 
of  instruction,  and  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  this  science,  they  have  after¬ 
wards  gone  into  practice,  and  become  skilful 
practitioners.  Our  object,  indeed  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  public,  the  science,  and 
ourselves,  is,  to  expose  all  vain  pretensions, 
error,  and  quackery,  wherever  we  may  meet 
with  them,  and  by  so  doing  ultimately  to  in¬ 
crease  the  jespectability  of  the  profession,  and 
advance  the  science  also. 

Whilst  making  these  observations  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  noticing  the  Veterinarian,  a  work 
of  which  Mr.  Percivall  is  stated  to  be  the 
editor,  and  who,  particularly  after  his  writ¬ 
ings  in  support  of  veterinary  science,  we 
never  could  have  supposed  guilty  of  such  an 
injustice  towards  his  real  professional  brethren 
as  to  call  gentlemen’s  coachmen  and  others, 
veterinary  surgeons,  without  their  having 
the  least  pretension  to  the  title.  As  one  in¬ 
stance  from  among  a  variety  of  others  weshall, 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  few  comments,  advert 
to  a  Case  of  ViVES,page  564,  fifth  volume  of 
the  Veterinarian,  stated  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Jere¬ 
miah  Cole,  veterinary  surgeon,  Arran-lodge, 
Bognor,  Sussex.  Now  in  the  first  place,VivES, 
is  a  term  which  any  veterinary  surgeon,  accord- 
ingto  the  already  advanced  state  of  the  science, 
would  at  the  present  day  be  ashamed  to  make 
use  of.  It  is  true  we  frequently  hear  coach¬ 
men  and  grooms  talk  of  their  horses  having 
the  vives,  &c.,  but  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  veterinary  science  into  this  country,  this 
old  fashioned,  ignorant,  and  very  absurd  term, 
has  been  entirely  disused,  until  Mr.  J. 
Cole  again  thought  proper  to  introduce  it 
to  our  notice  through  the  medium  of  that 
monthly  journal  of  veterinary  science,  termed 
the  Veterinarian.  But  let  us  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  profession  an  idea  of  who  this  ve¬ 
terinary  surgeon.  Cole,  really  was  at  the  time 
his  brilliant  case  of  Vives  appeared  in  the 
Veterinarian.  Why  !  he  was  then  living  with 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  as  a  coachman,  and  we 
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should  suppose  exerting  his  skill  as  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  on  his  lordship’s  valuable  horses, 
for  he  proceeds  to  say,  “  That  a  mare  came 
off’  a  journey  on  the  25th  of  Julj^  and  was 
placed  under  his  care  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month.  That  she  had  previously  been  Aat'd- 
worked,  and  was  suffering  much  from  consti¬ 
tutional  derangement — pulse,  forty.  The  first 
symptom  that  presented  itself  was  a  swelling 
of  the  pariotid  gland,  which  gradually  spread 
downward  under  the  throat.  On  the  first  of 
August,  warm  fomentations  yvere  applied  to 
the  parts,  and  a  poultice  used,  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  two  poppy-heads  in  a  pint  of  water  to  a 
half  pint,  and  adding  a  tea-spoonful  of  yeast, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linseed  powder  to 
form  the  poultice,  it  remained  on  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  again  fomented,  and  then  re¬ 
peated  the  poultice.  The  tumour  continued 
gradually  to  increase  in  size  for  three  or  four 
days,  upon  pressure  a  fluid  was  detected, 
which  gave  evidence  of  the  process  of  suppu¬ 
ration. 

August  the 6th — ^Giagappj'ehensive  of  farcy ^ 
I  gave  a  dose  of  physic^  which  materially  re¬ 
tarded  the  suppuration,  and  then  suspecting 
absorption  would  take  place,  rather  encou¬ 
raged  it,  by  using  a  cold  lotion  of  vinegar, 
goulard  extract,  and  sal  ammoniac,  until  the 
seventh  ;  the  tumour  again  began  to  increase 
in  size  and  grow  soft.  August  the  9th — Cough 
troublesome,  pulse,  fifty  ;  a  thickened  straw- 
coloured  mucus  evidently  mingled  with  mat¬ 
ter  or  pus  was  coughed  out  in  masses  two  or 
three  times  in  the  day,  the  discharge  not 
offensive  to  the  smell. 

16th.  The  tumour  was  opened,  half  a  pint 
of  matter  escaped,  the  poultice  was  kept  to 
the  part. 

18th.  The  inflammation  flew  to  the  region 
of  the  oesophagus,  which  almost  produced 
suffocation,  a  blister  was  immediately  applied, 
which  had  the  desired  effect. 

21st.  The  patient  swallowed  with  greater 
ease,  the  incision  was  kept  open  with  a  tent. 

-  25th.  Doing  well,  appetite  better,  discharge 
healthy. 

27th.  The  part  perfectly  cleansed. 

30th.  The  opening  closed,  the  patient’s 
health  and  constitution  quite  restored,  and  she 
is  now  able  to  follow  her  usual  work.” 

Mr.  J.  Cole  states  in  his  introduction,  “  I 
beg  to  inclose  you  a  case  of  vives,  which  I 
have  lately  successfully  treated,  although  the 
case  may  appear  common,  the  treatment  fre¬ 
quently  used  proves  unsuccessful.”  Of 
course  we  are  naturally  led  to  understand  that 
Mr.  C.’s  manner  of  treating  these  cases  has 
most  commonly  turned  out  unsuccessful,  that 
is,  that  such  horses  have  either  died  or  have 
been  good  for  nothing  afterwards.  But  that  in 
this  instance,  in  consequence  of  either  a  new 
or  superior  mode  of  treatment,  the  horse  has 
recovered,  and  is  likely  to  become  again  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  owner.  Now  it  is  an  old  saying, 
and  a  true  one,  that  in  some  instances,  when 
horses  are  stifl’ering  from  disease,  even  although 
the  very  worst  modes  of  treatment  possible 


might  have  been  resorted  loo,  yet  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  natural  strength  ;nid  goodness 
of  the  constitution  of  the  animal  and  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  mal-treatment  of  the  disease, 
such  subjects  have  been  known  to  have  re¬ 
covered,  and  been  of  service  to  their  owners 
afterwards ;  therefore  if  a  horse  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  recover  from  illness,  when  placed  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  an  uneducated  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  person,  let  his  treatment  be  whatever 
it  may,  and  the  animal  should  happen  to  re¬ 
cover,  it  is  no  proof  whatever,  that  such  per¬ 
son  has  acted  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science.  But  as  Mr.  Cole’s  case 
has  been  sent  forth  to  the  world  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Veterinarian,  and  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  is  also  represented  as  being 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  whereas  in  reality  he  is 
nothing  of  the  sort,  for  the  sake  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  take  into 
our  consideration  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
his  particularly  successful  case,  that  it  may 
be  seen  whether  he  really  understood  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease,  and  whether  his  treatment 
was  proper  or  not. 

According  to  veterinary  surgeon  Cole’s 
statement,  this  horse,  it  appears,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  undergone  a  journey,  in 
which  he  had  been  severely  worked,  thereby 
became  very  ill,  and  was  placed  under  his 
care  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month,  suffering 
severely  from  the  said  illness  ;  having  also  a 
swelling  of  the  parotid  gland,  extending  to 
the  under  part  of  the  throat,  and  which  ulti¬ 
mately  went  on  to  the  formation  of  a  tumour 
or  abscess,  in  which  matter  became  formed. 
That,  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month,  on 
further  observing  this  tumour,  and  instead  of 
directly  opening  it,  and  thus  relieving  the 
poor  animal  from  severe  pain,  this  prac¬ 
tical  vet,  became  alarmed,  under  a  sup¬ 
position  that  the  disease,  called  farcy, 
might  take  place,  therefore,  says  he,  “  I 
gave  a  dose  of  physic,  which  materially 
retarded  the  suppuration.”  Yes,  Mr.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cole,  and  now,  we  should  like  to  know, 
the  principle  on  which  a  dose  of  physic  could 
act  in  this  instance,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
ease  termed  farcy  taking  place.  Why,  in 
such  case,  if  the  poor  animal’s  system 
had  been  at  all  in  a  predisposed  state  to  take 
on  farcy,  this  mode  of  treatment,  by  de¬ 
bilitating  with  physic,  was  one  of  the 
best  means  in  the  world  which  you  could 
have  resorted  to,  to  have  brought  on  such  dis¬ 
ease,  You  say  that  the  operation  of  this  phy¬ 
sic  “  materially  retarded  the  suppuration 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  tumour  became  less  abundant,  and  no 
doubt  such  was  really  the  case,  on  account 
of  nature  having  been  obstructed  in  her 
course.  Then  afterwards  you  state,  that 
“  suspecting  absorption  would  take  place,” 
you  thought  proper  to  “  encourage  it  by  using 
a]  cold  lotion  of  vinegar,  &c. and  yet  in 
defiance  of  your  two  opposite  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment,  that  is,  first  blowing  /io^,  and  then  blow¬ 
ing  cold,  afterwards,  when  the  poor  animal 
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has  recovered  a  little  from  tlic  etl’ccts  of  tlic 
physic,  nature^  it  appears,  proceeds  in  her 
course  again  ;  and  we  are  told,  in  defiance  of 
this  cold  application,  that  the  tumour  again 
began  to  increase  in  size,  grow  soft  until  the 
16th  day  of  the  month,  when  it  was  at  last 
opened  and  the  matter  allowed  to  escape. 

We  are  told  also  that  the  horse  had  “  a 
troublesome  cough,  with  a  discharge  of  thick¬ 
ened  straw-coloured  mucous,  evidently  min¬ 
gled  with  matter  or  pus.’'  Now,  would  any 
scientific  veterinary  surgeon,  let  us  ask,  when 
called  in  to  attend  a  case  of  this  sort,  in  which 
a  horse  has  been  severely  worked,  and  after¬ 
wards  having  an  inflammation  of  not  only 
the  external  but  likewise  the  internal  part  of 
the  throat,  as  well  as  of  the  air  passages  and 
lungs,  and  which  is  evident  from  ifs  being 
stated  that  matter  or  pus  was  coughed  up, 
and  that  at  one  time  inflammation  was  so 
great  as  almost  to  produce  suffocation — 
would  any  skilful  veterinarian,  we  repeat, 
allow  a  horse  to  remain  in  this  state  without 
any  internal  medicine  whatever  for  almost  a 
whole  week,  and  then  immediately  give  a 
full  dose  of  physic?  Why,  it  is  surprising, 
and  Mr.  Cole  may  think  himself  very  lucky, 
that,  with  a  horse’s  system  in  the  state  already 
mentioned,  his  dose  of  physic  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  super¬ 
purgation,  and  death.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  as  well  as  producing  farcy,  it  did  not 
cause  glanders  also. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  may  consider 
that  we  have  been  rather  too  severe  in  our 
remarks  on  this  particular  case,  but,  as  before 
stated,  we  conceive  that  we  have  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  for  the  benefit  of  the  science,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  ourselves;  andthe  way  in  which  we  can 
fulfil  that  object  is  to  expose  ignorance,  error 
and  quackery,  whenever  we  may  meet  with 
them  ;  and  such  mode  of  proceeding  will  form 
a  powerful  means  of  not  only  advancing  and 
extending  veterinary  science,  but  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  property  of  the  public,  by  shewing 
the  urgent  necessity  of  employing  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  properly  educated  practitioner,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  mere  pretender. 

We  have  no  vindictive  feelings  whatever 
toward  Mr.  Percivall ;  we  are  fully  aware 
that  he  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  our  science,  but  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  we  never  can  agree  with 
him,  and  that  is,  the  allowing  uneducated 
men  to  appear  under  the  same  title  as  those 
who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  money, 
and  trouble  to  make  themselves  properly 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  veterinary 
science.  But  after  all,  the  fault  which  we 
have  complained  of  may  not  rest  with  Mr. 
Percivall,  but  with  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Youatt,  who,  vve  are  led  to  understand,  is 
allowed  to  take  a  certain  share  in  conducting 
the  literary  department  of  “  The  Veterina¬ 
rian,”  and  who  never  has  thought  fit  to  sub¬ 
ject  himself,  like  other  members  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession,  to  undergo  a  regular  medi¬ 
cal  examination.  It  may  serve  Mr.  Youatl’s 


purpose  to  nominate  persons  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  without  their  having  the  least  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  called  so,  and  to  grossly  mis¬ 
state  the  nature  of  the  anatomical  instruction 
given  within  the  College  walls  at  the  present 
time.*  His  objects  are  well  knowm,  and 
have  been  either  to  plant  himself  in  that  soil 
which  is  already  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  or, 
to  establish  a  new  order  of  things,  and  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  it — in  each  of  these 
attempts  he  has  entirely  failed.  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Y.  has  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
a  great  deal  on  veterinary  subjects,  but  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  understood,  that  to  write 
from  facts  which  occur  under  our  own  eyes,  and 
anatomical  or  physiological  knowledge,  com¬ 
municated  to  us  by  others  in  the  form  of 
books,  papers,  &c.,  are  quite  separate  and 
distinct  things;  because  if  we  attempt  to 
treat  any  of  those  subjects  in  the  latter 
form,  unless  we  happen  also  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  regards  anatomy,  (which 
can  be  so  easily  examined),  we  may  by  so 
doing,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  mass 
of  errors,  fall  into  a  like  description  of  them 
also.  Mr.  Youatt  happens  to  be  exactly  in 
the  latter  situation  himself,  and,  as  an  in¬ 
stance,  w  e  beg  to  refer  him  to  page  134  of 
“  The  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  in 
which,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Horse,”  he  has 
given  not  only  an  anatomical  description  of 
blood  vessels,  which  never  existed,  but  also  a  fur¬ 
ther  description  of  these  vessels  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  wood  cut,  giving  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  two  large  palatine  veins  accompanying 
the  two  palatine  arteries  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  palate,  when  in  short  it  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  practically  conversant  in 
anatomy  that,  in  reality,  such  kind  of  veins 
have  no  sort  of  existence,  except  that  which 
we  think  fit  to  conjure  up  in  our  imagination. 
But  when  we  take  into  our  consideration  that 
this  learned  professor,  in  compiling  this 
work,  was  not  at  the  trouble  of  dissecting 
the  anatomical  subjects  himself,  but  of 
transferring  and  taking  them  from  various 
other  works  which  vve  could  mention,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  any  errors,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
properly  understand  that  such  was  the 
case,  that  he  should  have  been  led  into  the 
adoption  of  them.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  Youatt,  and  if  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
French  plates  of  M.  Leblanc  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  horse,  he  will  see  the  exact  plate, 
with  the  erroneous  description  of  the  palatine 
veins,  which  we  have  mentioned. 

Whilst  writing  these  observations,  we  are 
put  in  mind  of  the  celebrated  Mr.Taplin,  who, 
for  some  time  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  the 
Veterinary  College  w  as  established,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  his  works  on 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  horse,  at  last  this  gentleman  was  shown 
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up  in  his  proper  colours,  in  consequence 
of  having  written  a  chapter  on  the  diseases 
of  the  gall  bladder  of  the  horse,  when  in  fact 
it  was  well  known  that  a  horse  has  no  gall 
bladder.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  for 
Professor  Youatt’s  erroneous  description? 
why,  that  instead  of  compiling  from  works, 
and  grossly  misrepresenting  the  anatomical 
instruction  now  given  at  the  Royal  Veterin¬ 
ary  College,  he  had  better,  before  he  sets  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  professor,  to  find  fault  with 
others,  in  the  first  place  make  himself  some¬ 
what  acquainted  with  anatomy,  it  being  a 
well-known  fact  that  it  forms  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  science. 

As  we  have  given  a  review  of  a  case  of 
Vives,  which  appeared  in  the  Veterinarian,  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inform 
them  that  in  the  old  books  of  farriery,  it  means 
a  very  bad  form  of  common  cold  (catarrh), 
attended  with  an  inllammation  of  the  throat, 
parotid  glands,  &c.,  and,  as  we  have  noticed 
the  connection  of  this  disease  with  glanders, 
farcy,  &c.,  we  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
causes  of  these  most  important  diseases,  to  lay 
before  them  some  further  information  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  therefore  introduce  to 
their  notice  a  considerable  extract  from  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  most  important  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  horse,  as  strangles,  colds,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  grease,  distemper,  influ¬ 
enza,  epidemic,  or  epizootic-disease,  dropsy, 
&c.,  including  the  causes,  best  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  a  full  explanation  of  the  nature, 
cause,  and  great  liability  there  is  of  horses 
becoming  glandered,  and  farcied,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  where  these  diseases  are  impro¬ 
perly  treated,  with  an  appendix  by  Mr.  R. 
Vines,  veterinary  surgeon,  and  teacher  of 
anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College: — 

NATURE  AND  SYMPTOMS,  PROGRESS  AND 

TERMINATION,  OF  COMMON  COLD, 

(CATARRH)  DISTEMPER,  (EPIZOOTIC 

DISEASE,  &c.,)  ENDING  IN,  OR  FOLLOW¬ 
ED  BY,  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  Common  Cold,  (Catarrh,^ 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  are  not  so  acute  as  those  in  Strangles  ;  the 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  not  found  to  be  so  red  or 
inflamed,  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  are  not 
very  frequently  enlarged,  and,  when  they  are  affected, 
the  inflamation  and  enlargement  is  in  a  less  degree, 
generally  subsides  sooner,  and  does  not  proceed  to 
suppuration,  as  in  the  Strangles.  The  soreness  of 
the  throat  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  also,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  much  less,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  But  some  cases  of  Common  Colds  are  met 
with,  where  the  tenderness  of  the  throat  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  swallowing,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  in  Strangles. 

The  Parotid  glands  are  sometimes  slightly  enlarged, 
and  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  round  the  throat 
inflamed,  and  occasionally  abscesses  form,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  Strangles. 

The  inflammatory  state  of  the  system,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  state  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  is  not. 


in  general,  very  violent  in  Common  Colds;  and  the 
animal  is  capable  of  undergoing  moderate  exertion 
without  much  inconvenience,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  ;  although,  in  most  instances,  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  more  or  less  impaired  ;  while  in  Strangles  we 
mostly  find  the  circulation  increased,  with  other  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms — hot  mouth,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  the  animal  incapable  of  undergoing  any  consider¬ 
able  exertion  ;  though  this  circumstance  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  Common  Colds,  but  not  so  frequent  by 
far  as  in  Strangles. 

There  are  cases  where  inflamation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  extends  down  the  wind-pipe,  (trachea,) 
to  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  in  Strangles,  and  in  which 
the  pulse  and  respiration  is  found  to  be  considerably 
increased,  with  coldness  of  the  extremities  ;  and  if 
those  cases  are  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
may  end  in  a  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  death, 
or  directly  or  ultimately  run  into  Glandersor  Farcy. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  Common  Colds, 
the  animal  looses  his  strength  and  appetite,  and  if  there 
be  much  disease  present,  and  the  animal  is  taken  to 
work,  he  sweats  and  quickly  loses  his  condition.  In 
some  instances  there  is  a  cough,  and  in  all  cases  a 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  is  commonly  white 
and  healthy,  and  less  in  quantity  than  in  the  Strangles; 
at  the  same  time  coming  away  more  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  adhering  to  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  as  in  Glanders. 

The  symptoms  of  Common  Cold  are  liable  to  take 
place  at  all  periods  of  the  animal’s  life,  and  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  though,  in  many  instances,  with¬ 
out  much  inconvenience. 

Symptoms  of  Common  Cold,  ('Catarru,)  as  ap- 

PEARrNG  UNDER  AN  EprZOOXrC  FORM,  AND  END¬ 
ING  IN  Glanders  or  Farcy. 

Having  given  a  brief  description  of  Common  Cold, 
(Catarrh,^  as  it  is  liable  to  occur  at  all  times  and 
seasons  of  the  year,  I  shall  now  describe  the  disease 
as  it  appears  under  an  Epizootic*  or  general  form,  for 
when  It  thus  occurs  it  is  of  a  more  dangerous  cha¬ 
racter,  and  requires  a  more  careful  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  than  when  only  in  the  common  or  simple  form. 

This  description  of  cold  most  frequently  occurs  when 
the  weather  is  changeable,  particularly  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  months,  and  from  being  prevalent  in  some 
seasons  more  than  others,  it  has  in  consequence  been 
considered  to  be  a  contagious  disease,  viz.,  capable  of 
being  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another  by 
the  actual  contact  of  the  matter  which  is  discharged 
from  the  nostrils  ;  while  others  have  considered  this 
form  of  cold  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature,  viz.,  cap¬ 
able  of  being  communicated  from  one  animal  to  an¬ 
other  through  the  medium  of  the  breath,  or  air  expired 
from  the  lungs  ;  and  these  opinions  are,  I  apprehend, 
still  entertained  by  many  modern  Veterinarians :  but 
the  most  probable  cause  of  this  disease  appears,  to  me, 
to  be  the  sudden  changes  and  variable  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  from  dry  to  wet,  and  from  hot  to  cold  ;  and  it 
also  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  long  continued  easter¬ 
ly  wind,  or  these  causes  in  combination ;  and,  when  this 
form  of  disease  is  prevalent,  nearly  all  domesticated 
animals  are  liable  to  be  affected,  whether  confined 


*  From  the  Greek  words,  Epi,  upon,  zoon,  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  a  very  appropriate  term,  as  being  applicable  to 
all  animals.  The  word,  Epidemic,  being  from  the 
Greek  of  Epi,  upon,  demos,  the  people,  consequently 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  diseases  of  animals,  though 
very  frequently  so  applied.  With  the  French  Ve¬ 
terinarians,  the  word  Epizootic,  appears  to  be  in  general 
use. 
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or  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Various  terms  have 
in  consequence,  been  applied  to  it ;  when  it  occurs 
amongst  horses,  it  is  called  Distemper,  Influenza, 
Contagious  Catarrh,  Catarrhal  Fever,  Epidemic  Cat¬ 
arrh,  Epidemic  and  Epizootic  disease,  &c. ;  and  when 
it  appears  in  Cattle,  it  has  been  designated  by  the 
name  of  Quarter  Evil,  or  Ill,  Blood  Striking,  Black 
Quarter,  Joint  Felon,  &c. 

This  form  of  disease  is  similar  in  character  to  Com¬ 
mon  Cold,  (Catarrh,)  as  far  as  regards  the  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  sub¬ 
maxillary,  lymphatic  and  parotid  glands  ;  as  also  the 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane, 
and  soreness  of  the  throat ;  but  the  symptoms  are  al¬ 
ways  more  complicated  and  dangerous  than  in  Com¬ 
mon  Colds. 

There  is  also  greater  dulness  and  general  debility, 
with  a  want  of  appetite,  and  more  or  less  of  a  dropsi¬ 
cal  swelling  of  the  extremities ;  (Anasarca ;)  but 
this  symptom  is  not  so  frequent  in  common  Colds. 
The  pulse  and  circulation  is  also  more  increased,  the 
body  bound,  and  the  animal  less  able  to  undergo  ex¬ 
ertion  as  in  the  common  form  of  the  disease. 

When  this  disease  appears  in  the  Epizootic  form,  it 
varies  in  character  according  to  the  season  in  which  it 
occurs ;  as  in  the  spring  months  the  system  of  all 
animals  is  stronger  and  more  active  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year,  this  disease,  therefore,  requires  a 
more  active  mode  of  treatment  than  when  it  takes 
place  in  the  autumn.  It  occurs  in  some  seasons  more 
frequently  than  in  others,  which  I  consider  chiefly 
arises  from  the  variable  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Different  kinds  of  animals  at  all  ages  are  liable  to  be 
affected,  and  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  horses 
confined  in  large  cities,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
been  lately  brought  fresh  from  the  country,  and  are 
suddenly  subjected  to  a  different  kind  of  stable  treat¬ 
ment. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  Epizootic  form,  it  is 
found  more  frequently  to  terminate  in  Glanders  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  Farcy,  than  when  in  a  milder 
or  the  more  simple  form  of  C6mmon  Cold,  and  this,  in 
a  great  measure,  accounts  for  our  having  Glanders  and 
Farcy  much  more  prevalent  in  some  seasons  than  in 
others. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DISTEMPER,  OR  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASE. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  usually  loss 
of  appetite,  a  quick  pulse,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
shivering  fit,  attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
inflammation  of  the  whole  system  ;  the  eye-lids  ap¬ 
pear  swollen,  the  lining  membrane,  or  conjunctiva,  is 
found  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  transparent  part  of  the 
eye,  or  cornea,  to  have  lost  its  brilliancy.  The  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils  soon  looses  its  natural  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  assumes  that  of  a  thick  and  healthy 
matter,  or  pus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  becomes 
redder  in  colour,  and  more  or  less  inflamed  ;  there  is 
also  general  debility,  sore  throat,  and  difficulty  in 
swallowing  ;  an  enlargement  of  the  parotid,  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  one  or  both  of  the  submaxillary  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  :  there  is  also,  sometimes,  a  cough  ;  and 
from  the  soreness  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
wind-pipe,  the  food  and  water,  when  attempted  to  be 
swallowed,  is  forced  back  again  through  the  nostrils. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  Common  Colds,  the  in¬ 
flammation  extends  down  the  membrane  lining  the 
wind-pipe,  ( trachea,)  and  ultimately  terminates  in 
Acute  or  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  while, 
in  others,  the  inflammation  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
membrane  lining  the  nostrils  and  cavities  of  th§ 


head,  and  without  extending  to  the  lungs  ;  and  there 
is  also,  in  most  cases,  swelling  of  the  extremities, 
((Edema,)  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  character  of  this  disease  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  state  and  condition 
in  which  the  animal  is  placed,  at  the  time  of  being 
attacked.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak ;  the 
most  cautious  treatment  is  therefore  rendered  neces¬ 
sary ;  for  if  active  measures  are  resorted  to,  such  as 
large  and  repeated  blood-lettings,  rowels,  strong  physic, 
and  diuretic  medicines,  &c.,  the  whole  system  of  the 
animal  necessarily  becomes  greatly  debilitated ;  the 
healthy  suppuration,  or  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
will  very  soon  partially  or  wholly  cease  ;  the  extremi¬ 
ties  will  become  considerably  more  enlarged  and  drop¬ 
sical,  and  the  animal,  consequently,  either  dies,  or 
remains  in  a  low  and  weak  state,  or  ultimately  becomes 
Glandered  and  Farcied.  This  particularly  applies  to 
horses  in  large  towns  and  confined  situations. 

In  the  spring  and  summer,  the  Distemper,  or  Epi¬ 
zootic  disease,  is  found  to  assume  a  more  active  cha¬ 
racter  than  in  the  winter  and  autumn  months,  and 
the  pulse,  although  quick,  is  at  the  same  time  much 
fuller  and  stronger  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year;  but  this  depends  on  the  system  being  much 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months. 

This  disease,  therefore,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  requires,  and  the  system  will  bear,  a  more 
active  mode  of  treatment,  in  the  form  of  deple¬ 
tive  measures,  as  blood-letting,  Ac.;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  require  to  be  used  with  the  great¬ 
est  caution  ;  for,  if  abused,  the  same  results  will  follow 
as  in  those  cases  already  stated,  which  occur  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  which  generally  produce  ir¬ 
recoverable  direct  debility  in  the  system,  in  some  cases 
death,  and  in  others  Glanders  and  Farcy. 

BAD  EFFECTS  WHICH  FOLLOW  DISTEMPER  INJUDI¬ 
CIOUSLY  TREATED, 

From  the  real  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  this 
disease  not  being  understood,  the  number  of  horses 
which  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  influence  is  almost 
beyond  conception.  Dealers,  stage-masters,  coal- 
merchants,  and  brewers,  have  been  known,  in  some 
instances,  to  have  lost  nearly  one-half,  if  not  a  third, 
of  their  horses,  parti}'  from  the  causes  which  produce 
the  disease,  as  the  sudden  and  variable  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  partly  from  improper  treatment ;  and 
I  have  seen  and  examined  a  great  number  brought  to 
the  slaughter-houses,  after  death,  where  every 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  body  was  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  state,  the  only  diseased  appearance 
beinar  a  little  redness  or  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane  of  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  windpipe,  (trachea.)  In  some  few  instances, 
however,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  has  appeared 
slightly  inflamed,  while  in  others  the  principal  diseased 
appearance  presented,  was  a  slight  inflammation  of  the 
inner  coat,  or  what  is  termed  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  evidently  arising  from  the  effects  of 
the  injurious  use  of  powerful  drastic  purgative  medi¬ 
cines. 

Now,  in  a  great  many  such  cases,  a  quesbon  has 
arisen,  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  animal’s  death  ? 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  inflammation  cou  d  not  have 
been  the  cause,  for,  in  most  of  the  cases  I  exa¬ 
mined,  there  was  little  or  no  inflammation  present.  It 
has  also  been  advanced,  that  the  want  of  bleeding 
could  not  have  been  the  cause,  for  that  it  was  both 
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bled  and  well  physicked,  and  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  which  could  tend  to  save  its  life. 

But  if  we  inquire  minutely  into  this  disease,  an^ 
ask  whether  the  generality  of  cases  require  so  active 
a  mode  of  treatment,  I  must  certainly  say,  they  do 
not;  being  a  disease  which,  in  my  opinion,  requires  a 
treatment  rather  the  reverse ;  and,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases,  moderate  blood- lettings,  according 
to  the  age,  size,  strength,  and  condition  of  the  animal, 
with  a  daily  administration  of  alterative  medicines, 
such  as  will  have  the  effect  of  gradually  restoring  the 
action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  without  producing  a 
decided  violent  purgative,  or  diuretic  effect,  is  the  plan 
to  be  adopted  ;  but,  as  soon  as  either  of  these  become 
evident,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  discontinued  for  a 
time,  and  then,  if  necessary,  commenced  again,  and 
continued  until  the  animal  begins  to  recover,  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  pulse  becoming  less  frequent  and  stronger, 
and  by  the  animal’s  gradually  recovering  his  appetite. 

During  the  treatment  of  Distemper,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  animal  in  a  large  box,  without  exercise, 
and,  in  the  summer,  let  the  temperature  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  cautiously  avoiding  a  direct  current  of 
air.  But,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and 
until  the  animal  begins  to  recover,  the  diet  should  be 
nothing  more  than  scalded  bran  and  hay,  with  chilled 
water  always  within  his  reach,  as  he  has  generally  an 
inclination  to  drink;  and  when  he  begins  to  recover, 
let  the  quantity  of  corn  be  gradually  increased,  and 
combined  with  the  scalded  bran,  ^nd  when  able,  let 
his  work  be  at  fiist  as  moderate  as  possible. 

When  this  Distemper  occurs  in  the  autumn  or  win¬ 
ter  months,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  continually 
wet,  cold,  or  changeable,  unless  the  animal  is  in  high 
Condition,  no  bleeding  whatever  is  necessary  :  at  least 
in  tlie  majority  of  cases  ;  and  if  blood  be  taken  away, 
it  should  be  in  a  much  less  quantity,  and  with  greater 
caution  than  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ;  for  if  this 
is  not  done,  the  system  is  liable  to  become  debilitated 
and  the  animal  rendered  more  susceptible  of  a  variety 
of  other  diseases.  During  the  inflammatory  stage, 
the  animal  requires  to  be  kept  moderately  warm,  and 
free  from  wet  and  cold,  to  be  fed  on  bran  and  hay,  to 
have  alteratives  given  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and 
to  be  kept  from  exercise,  not  forgetting  to  let  him  have 
plenty  of  chilled  water.  When  it  begins  to  feed,  the 
pulse  will  soon  become  less  frequent  and  stronger,  and 
in  a  short  time,  suppuration,  or  a  discharge  of  healthy 
matter,  or  pus,  takes  place  from  the  nostrils.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  such  is  observed  to  be  the 
case,  instead  of  further  reducing  the  animal,  and 
thereby  checking  the  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  it 
will  be  much  better  to  give  a  moderate  quantity  of 
corn,  and  to  administer  daily  tonic  medicines,  balls, 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  ginger  and  gen¬ 
tian  roots,  made  into  a  mass  with  treacle,  which  will 
enable  the  system  to  recover  its  lost  power,  and  there¬ 
by  prevent  the  animal  from  becoming  Glandered,  or 
Glandered  and  Farcied.  The  same  beneficial  result 
may  be  obtained  by  adopting  this  mode  of  treatment 
in  Strangles  and  common  Colds. 

In  this  disease,  the  tonic  stimulating  and  cordial 
plan,  after  the  suppurative  process  has  taken  place,  is 
not  so  requisite  in  the  spring  and  summer,  as  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months ;  for,  in  the  former,  the 
season  is  more  favourable,  and  the  system  more  vi¬ 
gorous,  consequently,  the  administration  of  stimulating 
medicines  is  not  so  necessary  as  at  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter,  after  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  the  stimulating  plan  is  frequently  follow¬ 
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ed  by  very  beneficial  effects,  in  most  instances  increas¬ 
ing  the  animal’s  strength  and  appetite,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  disease  from  running  into  Glanders  and 
Farcy. 

BAD  EFI'ECTS  WHICH  ARISE  FROM  SUDDENLY  CHECK¬ 
ING  THE  SUPPURATION  IN  STRANGLES,  COMMON 

COLDS,  DISTEMPER,  (EPIZOOTIC  DISEASE.) 

The  bad  effects  which  arise  from  suddenly  checking 
the  suppurative  process  of  the  disease  by  copious  and 
too  frequent  blood-lettings,  purgative,  and  diuretic  me¬ 
dicines,  are  these  :  instead  of  the  proper  suppuration, 
or  discharge  of  healthy  matter  from  the  nostrils  taking' 
place,  none  whatever,  or  at  least  but  a  very  scanty 
quantity,  is  thrown  off  from  the  membrane,  and  if  the 
suppuration  is  established  it  generally  diminishes, 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  weaker,  the  respi¬ 
ration  or  breathing  more  frequent,  and  in  cases 
where  the  extremities  are  somewhat  enlarged,  they 
become  much  more  dropsical,  (CEdematous.)  There 
are  other  effects  which  now  become  evident.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  debility  which  the  system  is  frequently 
brought  into  by  these  means,  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  extremities  were  not  before  enlarged  and  drop¬ 
sical,  immediately  become  so ;  and  there  are  persons, 
who,  from  not  being  aware  that  this  improper  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  the  cause  of  these  effects,  increase, 
and  continue  the  use  of  diuretic  medicines,  with  a 
view,  they  contend,  of  stimulating  the  kidnies,— of 
causing  the  absorbents  to  take  on  a  greater  action,  and 
thus  remove  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood. 

Now  there  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  a  more  erroneous 
idea  than  this  ;  for,  whatever  excites  the  kidnies  into 
powerful  action,  must  have  the  same  effect  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  purgative  medicines,  which  powerfully  increase 
the  action  of  the  bowels,  and,  if  repeatedly  or  injudi¬ 
ciously  administered,  ultimately  produce  general  de¬ 
bility  and  death.  Similar  also  will  be  the  frequent 
application  of  diuretic  medicines.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that,  like  bleeding  or  purging,  they  will  for  a  short 
time  diminish  the  size  of  the  legs,  but  after  the  imme- 
diate  effect  is  over,  the  extremities  are  mostly  found 
to  become  much  larger  than  before. 

I  bus,  then,  we  find  that  bleeding,  purging,  and 
diuretic  medicines  are,  in  many  cases,  very  valuable 
remedies  in  subduing  acute  inflammation,  but  there 
are  many  cases  in  w  hich  these  auxiliaries  are  carried 
by  far  to  too  great  an  extreme,  particularly  in  Dis¬ 
temper,  (or  Epizootic  disease,)  a  disease  in  which 
there  is  most  commonly  great  languor  and  debility  of 
the  whole  system.  Hence  'a  cautious  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  for  if  either  bleeding  or 
purging  remedies  be  carried  to  loo  great  an  excess  be¬ 
fore  or  after  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or  the  sup¬ 
purative  process  has  commenced,  the  system  becomes 
so  extremely  debilitated,  that  the  animal  frequently 
dies,  or  becomes  either  directly,  or  shortly  afterv.ards, 
Glandered  or  farcied.  The  same  occurrence  is  to  be 
observed  when  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted 
m  Strangles,  Common  Colds,  (or  Catarrh,)  but  not 
so  fiequently  as  in  Distemper,  (or  Epizootie)  disease. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  symptoms  of  these 
diseases  are  much  slighter  in  some  animals  than  in 
others,  and  in  many  cases,  with  proper  care  and  treat¬ 
ment,  the  animal,  although  in  a  state  of  disease,  is  yet 
capable  of  undergoing  moderate  exertion,  without 
much  inconvenience,  and  would,  if  properly  attended 
to,  soon  recover;  but  when,  from  the  injudicious  use 
uf  bad  food,  or  too  much  hard  work,  or  from  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  impure  air,  the  suppurative  process  or  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils  (as  described  before  in  al- 
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luding  to  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  bleeding  &c.,) 
is  prevented  from  taking  place,  it  is  suddenly  and  al¬ 
together  checked,  or  rendered  less  in  quantity,  and  of 
an  unhealthy  character,  thus  ultimately  constituting 
glanders. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  GLANDERS  AS  FOLLOWING  COMMON 
COLDS,  DISTEMPER,  (oR  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASE.) 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  Glanders,  when 
it  occurs  after  Common  Colds  and  Distemper,  and 
also  in  those  cases  in  which  the  former  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  have  been  pursued  previous  to  suppuration  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place.  Instead  of  a  healthy  discharge  run¬ 
ning  from  both  the  nostrils,  a  slight,  unhealthy  dis¬ 
charge,  of  the  description  already  stated  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  symptoms  of  Glanders,  appears  from  one 
or  botn  the  nostrils,  with  a  corresponding  unhealthy 
appearance  of  the  mucous  membrame  of  the  nostrils, 
either  with  or  without  ulceration,  and  an  enlargement 
of  one  or  both  of  the  Sub-  .  axillary  lymphatic  glands. 
But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  healthy  suppuration 
or  discharge  from  the  nostrils  has  already  commenced, 
and  in  which  any  of  the  former  modes  of  injudicious 
treatment  have  been  pursued,  and  under  either  state 
the  animal  has  been  long  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  suddenly  becomes  di¬ 
minished  in  quantity,  looses  its  white,  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  assumes  a  dark  coloured  unhealthy  cha¬ 
racter.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  also 
found  to  have  lost  its  red  and  healthy  hue,  and  to 
have  taken  on  an  unhealthy  character.  So  likewise 
will  the  ulcers  of  this  part,  if  any  ulceration  existed, 
previous  to  these  symptoms  occurring  :  for  if  ulcera¬ 
tion  has  not  commenced,  it  will  in  most  cases  ulti¬ 
mately  take  place,  and  the  membrane  assume  the 
character  as  described  in  the  account  of  Glanders.  In 
many  cases,  also,  unhealthy  tumors,  abscesses,  ulcers, 
&CC,  afterwards  appear  in  the  skin  of  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  thus  constitute  Farcy. 


THE  SNOWY  OWL. 


At  the  break  of  day,  one  morning,  when  I  lay 
hidden  in  a  pile  of  floated  logs,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  w’aiting  for  a  shot  at  some  wild  geese,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  owl  secure  fish  in 
the  following  manner  : — While  watching  for  their 
prey  on  the  borders  of  the  “  pots,”  they  invariably 
lay  flat  on  the  rock,  with  the  body  placed  along 
the  border  of  the  hole,  the  head  also  laid  down, 
but  turned  towards  the  water.  One  might  have 
supposed  the  bird  sound  asleep,  as  it  would  remain 
in  the  same  position  until  a  good  opportunity  of  se¬ 
curing  a  fish  occurred,  which  1  believe  was  never 
missed  ;  for,  as  the  latter  unwittingly  rose  to  the 
surface,  near  the  edge,  that  instant  the  owl  thrust 
out  the  foot  next  the  water,  and,  with  the  quickness 
of  lightning,  seized  it,  and  drew  it  out.  The  owl 
then  removed  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  de¬ 
voured  its  prey,  and  returned  to  the  same  hole  ;  or, 
if  it  had  not  perceived  any  more  fish,  flew  only  a 
few  yards  over  the  many  pots  there,  marked  a  likely 
one,  and  alighted  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  It  then 
squatted,  moved  slowly  towards  the  edge,  and  lay  as 
before,  watching  for  an  opportunity.  Whenever  a 
fish  of  any  size  was  hooked,  as  I  may  say,  the  owl 
struck  the  other  foot  also  into  it,  and  flew  off  with  it 
to  a  considerable  distance.  In  two  instances  of  this 
kind  I  saw  the  bird  carr}'’  its  prey  across  the  W estern 
or  Indiana  Shute,  into  the  woods,  as  if  to  be  quite 
out  of  harm’s  way.  I  never  heard  it  utter  a  single 
note  on  such  occasions,  even  when  two  birds  joined 


in  the  repast,  which  was  frequently  the  case,  when 
the  fish  that  had  been  caught  was  of  a  large  size. 
At  sunrise,  or  shortly  after,  the  owls  flew  to  the 
woods,  and  I  did  not  see  them  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when,  after  witnessing  the  same  feats,  I 
watched  an  opportunity,  and  killed  both  at  one  shot. 
— Audubon. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Twenty  four  different  strains  or  couplets  may  be 
reckoned  in  the  song  of  a  fine  nightingale,  without 
including  its  delicate  little  variations ;  for  among 
these,  as  among  other  musicians,  there  are  some 
great  performers  and  many  middling  ones.  This 
song  is  so  articulate,  so  speaking,  that  it  may  be 
very  well  written.  The  following  is  a  trial  which  I 
have  made  on  that  of  a  nightingale  in  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  passes  for  a  very  capital  singer''^ ; 
Tiou,  tiou,  tiou,  tiou. 

Spe,  tiou,  sqa. 

Tid,  tid,  tid,  tid,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tix. 

Coutio,  coutio,  coutio,  coutio. 

Squd,  squd,  squd,  squd. 

Tzu,  tzu,  tzu,  tzu,  tzu,  tzu,  tzn,  tzu,  tzu,  tzi. 
Corror,  tiou,  squa,  pipiqui. 
Zozozozozozozozozozozozo,  zirhading  ! 

Tsissisi,  tsissisisisisisisis. 

Dzorre,  dzorre,  dzorre,  dzorre,  hi. 

Tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatii,  dzi. 
Dio,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dio. 

Quio  trrrrrrrrr  itz. 

Du,  lu,  lu,  lu,  ly,  ly,  ]y,  ly,  lie,  lid,  lid,  lid  f . 

Quio,  didl  li  tulylie. 

Hagurr,  gurr  quipio ! 

Coui,  coui,  coui,  coui,  qui,  qui,  qui,  qui,  gai,  gai, 
gui,  gui,  gue  +. 

Goll  goll  goll  goll  guia  hadadoi. 

Couigui,  horr,  ha  diadia  dill  si  ! 
Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze  couar  ho  dze 
hoi. 

Quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  ti. 

Ki,  ki,  ki,  lo,  lo,  lo,  ioioioio  ki. 

Lu  ly  li  le  lai  la  leulo,  didl  lo  quio. 
Kigaigaigaigaigaigaigai  guiagaigaiagai  couior  dz  io 
dzio  pi  §. 

Bechstein’s  Cage  Birds. 

*  English  bird-catchers  also  express  the  jihrases 
of  the  nightingale  by  words,  or  particular  names, 
— sweet,  jug,  sweet,  pipe  rattle,  sweets wat,  swaty, 
water  bubble,  skeg,  skeg,  whitlow,  whitlow,  and 
the  like. 

f  I  possess  a  nightingale  which  repeats  these 
drawling  melancholy  notes  often  38,  or  even  50 
times.  Many  pronounce  gu,  guy,  gui,  and  others 
qu,  quy>  qui. — Author. 

X  These  syllables  are  pronounced  in  a  sharper 
clearer  manner  than  the  preceding  lu,  lu,  &c. 

§  However  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  it  may 
be  to  express  this  song  upon  an  instrument  (ex¬ 
cepting,  however,  the  jay-call  made  of  tin,  on 
which  is  placed  a  piece  of  birch  cut  in  a  cross,  and 
which  is  held  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate), 
yet  it  is  very  true  that  the  accompaniment  of  a 
good  piano  produces  the  most  agreeable  effect. — 
Author. 
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THE  ABSENT  MEMBER. 

[This  story  is  taken  from  the  new  volume  of  the 
‘  Amulet/  just  published,  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Mitford,  the  author  of  the  delightful  village 
histories.  The  picture  seems  a  little  caricatured 
here  and  there  ;  but  absence  of  mind  is  in  itself  a 
caricature;  and  whatever  exuberance  there  is  at 
any  time  in  Miss  Mitford’s  style  is  but  truth  in  a 
state  of  luxuriance.] 

Everybody  remembers  the  excellent  character  of 
an  absent  man,  by  La  Bruyere,  since,  so  coldly 
dramatized  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff — everybody  re¬ 
members  the  character,  and  everybody  would  have 
thought  the  whole  account  a  most  amusing  and 
pleasant  invention,  had  not  the  incredible  facts 
been  verified  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Parisian  count,  whose  name  has  escaped  me,*' 
a  well-known  individual  of  that  day,  whose  dis¬ 
tractions  (I  use  the  word  in  the  French  sense,  and 
not  in  the  English)  set  all  exaggeration  at  defiance, 
who  was,  in  a  word,  more  distrait  than  Le  Dis¬ 
trait  of  La  Briiytre. 

He,  that  nameless  he,’'  still  remains  unri¬ 
valled  ;  as  an  odd  Frenchman,  when  such  a  thing 
turns  up,  which  is  seldom,  will  generally  be  found 
to  excel  at  all  points  your  English  oddity,  which  is 
comparatively  common.  No  single  specimen  so 
complete  in  its  kind  has  appeared  in  our  country ; 
but  the  genus  is  by  no  means  extinct ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  especially  amongst  learned  men, 
great  mathematicians,  and  eminent  Grecians,  one 
has  the  luck  to  light  on  an  original  whose  powers 
of  perception  and  memory  are  subject  to  lapses 
the  most  extraordinary ;  fits  of  abstraction,  during 
which  every  thing  that  passes  falls  into  some  pit  of 
forgetfulness,  like  the  oubliette  of  an  old  castle, 
and  is  never  seen  or  heard  of  again. 

My  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Coningsby,  is  just 
such  a  man.  The  waters  of  oblivion  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Fairy  Tale,  or  the  more  classical  Lethe,  are 
but  types  to  shadow  forth  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  anti-recollective  faculty.  Let  the  fit  be  strong 
upon  him,  and  he  shall  not  recognize  his  own 
mansion,  or  remember  his  own  name.  Suppose 
him  in  London,  and  a  fire  in  the  opposite  house 
would,  at  such  a  time,  hardly  disturb  him.  You 
might,  at  certain  moments,  commit  murder  in 
his  presence  with  perfect  impunity;  he  would  not 
know  the  killer  from  the  killed. 

*  In  writing  of  the  forgetfulness  of  others,  a 
touch  of  that  quality  may  be  permitted  in  oneself. 
It  is  in  keeping,  and  belonging  to  the  subject:  and  in 
good  truth,  if  one  may  say  of  this  sort  of  distraction  as 
of  that  worst  species  of  hallucination,  called  love, 

they  best  can  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  most,” 
then  I  am  a  fit  recorder  of  all  the  errors,  blunders, 
and  mistakes  that  proceed  from  want  of  memory, 
I  being  as  much  addicted  to  forget  names,  and 
dates,  and  places— to  write  one  word  for  another — 
to  confound  authorities,  and  misquote  verse,  as  Mr. 
Coningsby  himself.  I  cannot  even  remember  the 
style  and  title  of  my  own  geraniums,  and  only  yes¬ 
terday  gave  away  a  Magalanthon  seedling  (as  pre¬ 
cious  to  a  geranium-breeder  as  an  Eclipse  colt  to 
a  gentleman  on  the  turf)  mistaking  it  for  a  Lord 
Combermere.  **  The  force  of  absence  could  no  fur¬ 
ther  go.” 


Of  course  this  does  not  happen  every  day ;  or 
rather,  opportunities  of  so  striking  a  character  do 
not  often  fall  in  his  way,  or  doubtless  he  would 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Of  the  smaller 
occasions,  which  can  occur  more  frequently,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  take  the  advantage  ;  and,  from  the 
time  of  his  putting  on  two  different  coloured  stock¬ 
ings  when  getting  up  in  the  morning,  to  that  of  his 
assuming  his  wife’s  laced  nightcap  when  going  to 
bed,  his  every  day’s  history  is  one  perpetual  series 
of  blunders  and  mistakes. 

He  will  salt  his  tea,  for  instance,  at  breakfast 
time,  and  put  sugar  on  his  muffin,  and  swallow 
both  messes  without  the  slightest  perception  of 
his  having  at  all  deviated  from  his  common  mode 
of  applying  those  relishing  condiments.  With 
respect  to  the  quality  of  his  food,  indeed,  he  is  as 
indifferent  as  Dominie  Sampson :  and  he  has  been 
known  to  fill  his  glass  with  vinegar  instead  of 
sherry,  and  to  pour  a  ladle  of  turtle  soup  over  his 
turbot  instead  of  lobster  sauce,  and  doubtless 
would  have  taken  both  the  eatables  and  drink¬ 
ables  very  quietly,  had  not  his  old  butler,  on  the 
watch  against  such  occurrences,  whisked  both 
glass  and  plate  away  with  the  celerity  of  Sancho’s 
physician,  Don — Bless  me  !  I  have  forgotten  that 
name  also !  I  said  that  this  subject  was  conta¬ 
gious.  Don — he  who  officiated  in  the  island  of 
Barataria — Don — no.  Doctor,  Pedro  Rezio  de 
Aquero,  that  is  the  title  in  which  the  gentleman 
rejoices. —  Well,  the  vinegar  would  have  been 
drunken,  and  the  turbot  and  turtle  sauce  eaten, 
had  not  the  vigilant  butler  played  the  part  of  Don 
Pedro  Rezio,  and  whipped  off  the  whole  concern, 
whilst  the  good  man,  his  master,  sat  in  dubious 
meditation,  wondering  what  had  become  of  his 
dinner,  and  not  quite  certain  that  he  might  not 
have  eaten  it,  until  a  plateful  of  more  salubrious 
and  less  incongruous  viands — ham  and  chicken, 
for  instance,  or  roast  beef  and  French  beans,  was 
placed  before  him.  But  for  that  inestimable  but¬ 
ler,  a  coroner’s  inquest  would  have  been  held 
upon  him  long  ago. 

After  breakfast  he  would  dress,  thrice  happy  if 
the  care  of  his  valet  prevented  him  from  shaving 
with  a  pruning-knife,  or  putting  on  his  waist¬ 
coat  wrong  side  out.  Being  dressed  he  would 
prepare  for  his  morning  ride,  mounting,  if  his 
groom  did  not  happen  to  be  in  waiting,  the  very 
first  four  footed  animal  that  came  in  his  way, — 
sometimes  the  butcher’s  horse  with  a  tray  nicely 
balanced  before  —  sometimes  the  post-boy’s  don¬ 
key,  with  the  lelter-bags  swinging  behind  him 
— sometimes  his  daughter’s  pony,  side-saddle  not¬ 
withstanding;  and,  when  mounted  forth,  he  sal¬ 
lies,  rather  in  the  direction  which  his  steed  may 
happen  to  prefer  than  in  that  which  he  himself  had 
intended  to  follow.  * 

Bold  would  be  the  pen  that  should  attempt 
even  a  brief  summary  of  the  mistakes  committed 
in  one  single  morning’s  ride.  If  he  proceed,  as 
he  frequently  does,  to  our  good  town  of  Belford, 
he  goes  for  wrong  things  to  the  wrong  shops,  mis¬ 
calls  the  people  whom  he  accosts  (seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  shall  he  hit  on  the  proper  name,  title,  or  vo¬ 
cation  of  any  one  whom  he  chances  to  address), 
asks  an  oldbatchelor  after  his  wife,  and  an  old  maid 
after  her  children ;  and  finally,  sums  up  a  morning 
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of  blunders  by  going  to  the  inn  where  he  had  not 
left  his  horse,  and  quietly  stepping  into  some  gig 
or  phaeton  prepared  for  some  other  person.  In  a 
new  neighbourhood,  this  appropriation  of  other 
people^s  property  might  bring  our  hero  into  an 
awkward  dilemma ;  but  the  man  and  his  ways  are 
well  known  in  our  parts,  and  when  the  unlucky 
owner  of  the  abstracted  equipage  arrives  in  a  fury, 
and  demands  of  the  astounded  ostler  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  his  carriage,  one  simple  exclamation, 

Mr.  Coningsby,  sir!’'  is  at  once  felt  by  the 
aggrieved  proprietor  to  be  explanation  enough. 

Should  morning  calls  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
he  contrives  to  make  a  pretty  comfortable  confu¬ 
sion  in  that  simple  civility.  First  of  all,  he  can 
hardly  gallop  along  the  king's  highway  without 
getting  into  a  dim'de,  with  the  turnpike  keepers, 
sometimes  riding  quietly  through  a  gate  without 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  their  demand  for 
toll ;  at  others  tossing  them,  without  dreaming  of 
stopping  to  receive  the  change,  a  shilling  or  a  so¬ 
vereign  as  the  case  may  be ;  for,  although  great 
on  the  currency  question  (have  I  not  said  that  the 
gentleman  is*  a  county  member?)  he  is  practi¬ 
cally  most  happily  ignorant  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  could  hardly  know  gold  from  sil¬ 
ver,  if  asked  to  distinguish  between  them.  This 
event  is  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  gatekeeper, 
who,  confiding  in  the  absolute  deafness  produced 
by  his  abstraction,  calls  after  him  with  a  com¬ 
plete  assurance  that  he  may  be  honest  with  im¬ 
punity;  and  that,  bawl  as  he  may,  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  his  arresting  his  passenger  than  the 
turnpike-man  of  Ware  had  of  stopping  Johnny 
Gilpin.  Accordingly,  after  undergoing  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  offering  change,  he  pockets  the  whole  coin 
with  a  safe  conscience.  Beggars  (and  he  is  very 
charitable)  find  their  account  also  in  this  igno¬ 
rance  ;  he  flings  about  half-crowns  for  penny 
pieces,  and  half-sovereigns  for  sixpences,  relieving 
the  same  set  a  dozen  times  over,  and  gets  quit  of  a 
pocketful  of  money  (for  though  he  have  a  purse, 
he  seldom  remembers  to  make  use  of  it  —  luckily 
seldom — for  if  he  do  fill  that  gentlemanly  net¬ 
work,  he  is  sure  to  lose  it,  cash,  bank-notes,  and 
all)  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  ride. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  house  at 
which  he  is  to  call,  a  new  scene  of  confusion  is 
pretty  sure  to  arise.  In  the  first  place,  it  rarely 
happens  that  he  does  arrive  at  the  veritable  man¬ 
sion  to  which  his  visit  is  intended.  He  is  far  more 
likely  to  arrive  at  the  wrong  place,  inquire  of  the 
bewildered  footman  for  some  name,  not  his  mas¬ 
ter's  and  be  finally  ushered  into  a  room  full  of 
strangers,  persons  whom  he  neither  visits  nor 
knows,  who  stare  and  wonder  what  brought  him, 
whilst  he,  not  very  sure  whether  he  ought  to 
remember  them,  whether  they  be  his  acquain¬ 


*  Erratum :  For  is  read  was.  “Was  a  county 
member”  will  do  just  as  well,  and  save  the  talented 
Editor,  the  eminent  publisher,  and  respectable  prin¬ 
ter  of  tins  loyal  volume  from  any  danger  of  being 
called,  innocent  as  they  are,  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
and  committed  to  His  Majesty’s  gaol  of  Newgate  for 
breach  of  privilege ;  to  say  nothing  of  my  own  share 
of  the  peril.  Was  must  he  the  word. 


tances  or  not,  stammers  out  an  apology,  and 
marches  off  again.  (N.  B.  He  once  did  this, 
whilst  canvassing  for  the  county,  to  a  rival  candi¬ 
date,  and  finding  only  the  lady  of  the  house,  in- 
treated  her,  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  to 
exert  her  influence  with  her  husband  for  his  vote 
and  interest.  This  passed  for  a  deep  stroke  of 
finesse  amongst  those  who  did  not  know  him — 
they  who  did,  laughed  and  excldlraed,  Mr.  Co¬ 
ningsby!  Or  he  shall  commit  the  reverse  mis¬ 
take,  and,  riding  to  the  right  house,  ask  for  the 
wrong  people,  or,  finding  the  family  out,  he  shall 
have  forgotten  his  own  name — I  mean  his  name 
tickets — and  shall  leave  one  from  his  wife’s  or  daugh¬ 
ter's  card  case,  taken  up  by  that  sort  of  accident, 
which  is  to  him  second  nature ;  or  he  shall  unite 
all  those  blunders,  and  leave  at  a  house  where  he 
himself  does  not  visit,  a  card  left  at  his  own  man¬ 
sion  by  a  third  person,  who  is  also  acquainted 
with  the  family  to  which  so  unconsciously  that 
outward  sign  and  token  of  acquaintanceship  had 
travelled. 

Imagine  the  mistakes  and  confusion  occasioned 
by  such  doings  in  a  changeable  neighbourhood, 
much  broken  into  parties  by  politics  and  election 
contests.  Sometimes  it  did  good,  as  between  two 
old  country  squires,  who,  having  been  friends  all 
their  lives,  had  quarrelled  about  the  speed  of  a 
greyhound,  and  the'  decision  of  a  course,  and  had 
mutually  vowed  never  to  pass  each  other’s  door. 
The  sight  of  his  antagonist's  card  (left  in  one  of 
Mr.  Coningsby's  absent  fits),  so  mollified  the  most 
testy  elder  of  the  two,  that  he  forthwith  returned 
the  visit,  and  the  opposite  party  being  luckily 
not  at  home,  a  card  was  left  there  also ;  and 
either  individual  thinking  the  concession  first  made 
by  himself,  was  emulous  in  stepping  forward  with 
the  most  cordial  hand-shaking  when  they  met 
casually  at  a  dinner  at  a  third  place. 

But  Mr.  Coningsby's  visiting  blunders  were  not 
always  so  fortunate  ;  where  they  healed  one  breach, 
they  made  twenty ;  and  once  had  very  nearly  oc¬ 
casioned  a  duel  between  two  youngsters,  lords 
of  neighbouring  manors,  between  whose  game- 
keepers  there  was  an  outstanding  feud.  The  card 
left  was  taken  as  a  cartel — a  note  of  defiance ;  and, 
but  for  the  interference  of  constables,  and  mayors, 
and  magistrates,  and  aunts,  and  sisters,  and  mam¬ 
mas,  and  peace-preservers  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some 
very  hot  blood  would  inevitably  have  been  spilt. 
As  it  was,  the  affair  terminated  in  a  grand  effusion  of 
ink,  the  correspondence  between  the  seconds,  a 
delicious  specimen  of  polite  and  punctilious  quar¬ 
relling,  having  been  published  for  the  edification  of 
the  world,  and  filling  three  columns  of  the  county 
newspapers.  It  came  to  no  conclusion;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  one  party  conceded  that  a  card  had 
been  left,  and  the  other,  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  name  belonged  did  not  leave  it,  yet  how  the 
thing  did  arrive  on  that  hall  table  remained  a  mys¬ 
tery.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door  happened 
to  be  a  stranger,  and  somehow  or  other  nobody 
ever  thought  of  Mr.  Coningsby : — nay,  he  himself, 
although  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  dispute,  and 
wondering  over  the  puzzle  like  the  rest  of  the 
neighbourhood,  never  once  recollected  his  own  go¬ 
ings  on  that  eventful  morning,  nor  dreamt  that  it 
could  be  through  his  infirmity  that  Sir  James 
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Mordaunt^s  card  was  left  at  Mr.  Chandler’s ;  to  so 
incredible  a  point  was  his  forgetfulness  carried. 

If,  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  morning  visiting,  he 
contrived  to  produce  so  much  confusion,  think  how 
his  genius  must  have  expanded  when  so  dangerous 
a  weapon  as  a  pen  got  into  his  hands  ;  I  ques¬ 
tion  if  he  ever  wrote  a  letter  in  his  life  without 
some  blunder  in  the  date,  the  address,  the  signa¬ 
ture,  or  the  subject.  He  would  indite  an  epistle 
to  one  person,  direct  it  to  another,  and  send 
it  to  a  third,  who  could  not  conceive  from  whom 
it  came,  because  he  had  forgotten  to  put  his 
name  at  the  bottom.  But  of  the  numerous  per¬ 
plexities  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
rise,  franks  were  by  very  far  the  most  frequent 
cause.  Ticklish  things  are  they,  even  to  the  punc¬ 
tual  and  the  careful ;  and  to  Mr.  Coningsby  the 
giving  one  quite  perfectly  right  seemed  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  There  was  the  date  to  consider,  the 
month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  year — I  have 
known  him  to  write  the  wrong  century ; — then 
came  the  name,  the  place,  the  street,  the  number, 
if  in  London — if  in  the  country,  the  town  and 
county ; — then,  lastly,  his  own  name,  which, 
though  so  simple  an  operation  as  it  seems,ihe  would 
contrive  generally  to  omit,  and  sometimes  to  bog¬ 
gle  with,  now  writing  only  his  patronymic,  as  if  he 
were  a  peer,  now  only  his  Christian  name,  as  if  a 
prince,  and  now  an  involution  of  initials  that  defied 
even  the  accurate  eye  of  the  clerks  of  the  Post- 
Office.  Very,  very  few  can  have  been  the  franks 
of  his  that  escaped  paying. 

Of  course  his  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
forewarned,  and  escaped  the  scrape  (for  it  is  one) 
of  making  their  correspondents  pay  triple  postage. 
Bountiful  as  he  was  in  his  offers  of  service  in  this 
way,  (and  keeping  no  account  of  the  numbers,  he 
would  just  as  readily  give  fifty  as  one),  none  incur¬ 
red  the  penalty  save  strangers  and  the  unwary.  I, 
for  my  own  part,  never  received  but  one  letter  di¬ 
rected  by  him  in  my  life,  and  in  the  address  of  that, 
the  name,  my  name,  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  was  written,  was  wanting.  “  Three 
Mile  Cross  ”  held  the  usual  place  occupied  by 
‘‘  Miss  Mitford.” 

Three  Mile  Cross — 

Reading, 

Berks,” 

ran  the  direction.  But  as  I  happened  to  receive 
about  twenty  times  as  many  letters,  and  especially 
franked  letters,  as  all  the  good  people  of  “  The 
Cross  ”  put  together,  the  packet  was  sent  first  to 
me  by  way  of  experiment,  and,  as  I  recognised  the 
seal  of  a  dear  friend  and  old  correspondent,  I  felt 
no  scruple  in  appropriating,  for  once,  like  a  Scot¬ 
tish  laird,  the  style  and  title  of  the  place  where  I 
reside.  And  I  and  the  postmaster  were  right;  the 
epistle  was,  as  it  happened,  intended  for  me. 

Notes  would,  in  his  hands,  have  been  still  more 
dangerous  than  letters  ;  but  from  this  peril  he  was 
generally  saved  by  the  caution  of  the  two  friends 
most  anxious  for  his  credit,  his  wife  and  the  old 
butler,  who  commonly  contrived,  the  one  to  write 
the  answers  to  all  invitations  and  general  billets 
that  ai  rived  at  the  house,  the  other  to  watch  that 
none  from  him  should  pass  without  due  scrutiny. 
Once,  however,  he  escaped  their  surveillance ;  and 
the  consequence  was  an  adventure  which,  though 


very  trifling,  proved,  in  the  first  instance,  so  un¬ 
comfortable  as  to  cause  both  his  keepers  to  exert 
double  vigilance  for  the  future.  Thus  the  story 
ran : — 

A  respectable  but  not  wealthy  clergyman  had 
been  appointed  to  a  living  about  ten  miles  off,  had 
married,  and  brought  home  his  bride,  and  Mr. 
Coningsby  who  as  county  member,  called  upon 
every  body  within  a  still  wider  circuit,  paid  a  visit 
in  due  form,  accompanied  by,  or  rather  accompa¬ 
nying  his  lady,  which  call  having  been  duly  re¬ 
turned  (neither  party  being  at  home,)  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  an  invitation  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  to  dine 
at  Coningsby  House.  The  invitation  was  accept¬ 
ed  :  but  when  the  day  arrived,  the  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness  of  a  near  relation  prevented  the  young 
couple  from  keeping  their  engagement ;  and  some 
time  after,  the  fair  bride  began  to  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  return  the  civilities  of  her  neighbours,  by 
giving  her  first  dinner  party.  Notes  of  invitation 
were  despatched  accordingly,  to  four  families  of 
consequence,  amongst  them  Mr.  Coningsby ;  but 
it  was  the  busy  Christmas  time,  when,  between 
family  parties,  and  London  visiters,  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  balls,  every  body’s  evenings  were  bespoken 
for  weeks  beforehand ;  and,  from  three  of  her 
friends  accordingly,  she  received  answers  declining 
her  invitation,  and  pleading  pre  -  engagements. 
From  Mr.  Coningsby  only,  no  note  arrived.  But 
accidentally  Mr.  Ellis  heard  that  they  were  to  go 
at  Christmas  on  a  distant  visit,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  the  invitation  had  not  reached  the 
worthy  member  or  his  amiable  lady,  Mrs.  Ellis, 
instead  of  attempting  to  collect  other  friends,made 
up  her  mind  to  postpone  her  party  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season. 

The  day  on  which  the  dinner  was  to  have  been 
given  proved  so  unfavourable,  that  our  young  cou¬ 
ple  saw  good  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  resolution.  The  little  hamlet  of  East  Long¬ 
ford,  amongst  the  prettiest  of  our  North-of-Hamp- 
shire  villages,  so  beautiful  in  the  summer,  from 
the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  the  deep  woody 
lanes  hollowed  like  water-courses,  the  wild  com¬ 
mons  which  must  be  passed  to  reach  it,  and  the 
profound  seclusion  of  the  one  straggling  street  of 
cottages  and  cottage-like  houses,  with  the  vicarage, 
placed  like  a  bird’s-nest  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  clothed  to  the  very  top  with  beech  woods ; 
this  pretty  hamlet,  so  charming  in  its  summer  ver¬ 
dure,  its  deep  retirement,  and  its  touch  of  wildness 
in  the  midst  of  civilization,  was,  from  those  very 
circumstances,  no  tempting  spot  in  mid-winter ; 
vast  tracts  across  the  commons  were  then  nearly 
impassable ;  the  lanes  were  sloughs ;  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  itself,  rendered  insulated  and  inaccessible  by 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  conveyed  no  other  feel¬ 
ing  than  that  of  weariness  and  loneliness.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis,  who,  although  not  insensible  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  their  abode,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  bear  the  evil  and  enjoy  the  good  of  their 
situation,  could  not  help  congratulating  themselves, 
as  they  sate  in  their  snug  dining  parlour,  after  a 
five  o’clock  dinner,  on  the  postponement  of  their 
party.  The  snow  is  above  a  foot  deep,  and  the 
bridge  broken,  so  that  neither  servants  nor  horses 
could  have  got  to  the  Eight  Bells  :  and  where 
could  we  have  housed  them  ?  said  the  gentleman. 
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And  the  drawing-room  smokes  so,  in  this  heavy 
atmosphere,  tl)at  we  cannot  light  a  fire  there,  re¬ 
sponded  the  lady ;  never,  to  be  sure,  was  anything 
so  fortunate  ! 

And  just  as  the  word  was  spoken,  a  carriage 
and  four  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  exactly  at 
half-past  six  (the  hour  named  in  the  invitation), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coningsby  were  ushered  into  the 
room. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  four  persons,  who  had 
never  met  before,  in  such  a  situation,  especially  of 
the  two  ladies.  Mrs,  Ellis,  dinner  over,  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  half-bottle  of  port  and  the 
quarter  of  sherry,  the  apples,  the  nuts,  the  single 
pair  of  mould  candles,  her  drawing-room  fire  that 
could  not  be  lighted,  her  dinner  to  be  provided  as 
well  as  cooked,  and  her  own  dark  merino  and 
black  silk  apron !  Poor  Mrs.  Coningsby,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  at  a  glance  how  the  case  stood, 
feeling  for  the  trouble  they  were  giving,  and  sink¬ 
ing  under  a  consciousness  far  worse  to  bear  than 
Mrs.  Ellis's  —  the  consciousness  of  being  over¬ 
dressed.  How  heartily  did  she  wish  herself  at 
home  again  !  or,  if  that  were  too  much  to  desire, 
what  would  she  have  given  to  have  replaced  her 
claret-coloured  silk  gown,  her  hat  with  its  white 
plumes,  her  pearls  and  her  rubies  back  again  in 
their  wardrodes  and  cases  ! 

It  was  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  nature  to  the  good 
sense,  good  breeding,  and  good  humour  of  both 
parties,  and  each  stood  it  well.  There  happened 
to  be  a  cold  round  of  beef  in  the  house,  some  un¬ 
dressed  game,  and  plenty  of  milk  and  eggs ;  the 
next  farmer  had  killed  a  pig  ;  and  with  pork  chops, 
cold  beef,  a  pheasant,  and  apple  fritters,  all  very 
nicely  prepared,  more  fastidious  persons  than  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coningsby  might  have  made  a  good  din¬ 
ner.  The  host  brought  out  his  best  claret,  the 
pretty  hostess  regained  her  smiles,  and  forgot  her 
black  apron  and  her  dark  merino  :  and,  what  was 
a  far  more  difficult  achievment,  the  fair  visiter  for¬ 
got  her  plumes  and  her  satin.  The  evening,  which 
began  so  inauspiciously,  ended  pleasantly  and  so¬ 
ciably  ;  and,  when  the  note  (taken,  as  was  guessed, 
by  our  hero  from  the  letter-boy,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  it  by  a  groom)'  was  found  quietly  en¬ 
sconced  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  Mrs.  Coningsby 
could  hardly  regret  the  termination  of  her  present 
adventure,  although  fully  resolved  never  again  to 
incur  a  similar  danger. 

Of  his  mishaps  when  attending  his  duty  in  Par¬ 
liament,  and  left  in  some  measure  to  his  own  guid¬ 
ance  (for,  having  no  house  in  town,  his  family  only 
go  for  about  three  months  in  the  season)  there  is 
no  end.  Some  are  serious,  and  some  are  very 
much  the  reverse.  Take  a  specimen  of  his  Lon¬ 
don  scrapes. 

Our  excellent  friend  wears  a  wig  made  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  natural  head  of  hair,  which  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  at  the  very  best  of  times,  it  does  not 
very  closely  resemble,  and  which,  after  a  week  of 
Mr.  Coningsby's  wearing,  put  on  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  negligence  of  his  habits,  sometimes  on  one 
end,  sometimes  on  the  other,  always  awry,  and 
sometimes  hind  side  before,  assumes  such  a  de¬ 
meanour  as  never  was  equalled  by  Christian 
peruke  at  any  time  or  in  any  country. 


One  day  last  winter,  being  in  London  without  a 
servant,  he,  by  some  extraordinary  chance,  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  in  the  glass  when  he  was  dressing, 
and  became  aware  of  the  evil  state  of  his  caxon, — 
a  piece  of  information  for  which  he  had  generally 
been  indebted  to  one  of  his  two  guardians,  Mrs. 
Coningsby  or  the  old  butler, — and,  recollecting 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  great  dinner  party  the 
ensuing  evening,  stepped  into  the  first  hair-dresser’s 
shop  that  he  passed  to  bespeak  himself  a  wig ; 
where,  being  a  man  of  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
jocular  manners  (your  oddities,  with  the  exception 
of  the  peculiar  oddity,  are  commonly  agreeable 
persons),  he  passed  himself  off  for  a  bachelor  to 
the  artificer,  and  declared  that  his  reason  for  de¬ 
siring  a  wig  of  peculiar  beauty  and  becomingness 
was,  that  he  was  engaged  to  a  great  party  the  next 
day,  at  which  he  expected  to  meet  the  lady  of  his 
heart,  and  that  his  fate  and  fortune  depended  on 
the  set  of  his  curls.  This  he  impressed  very 
strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  peruquier ;  who,  an 
enthusiast  in  his  art,  as  a  great  artist  should  be, 
saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  man's 
happiness  hanging  on  the  cut  of  his  wig,  and 
gravely  promised  that  no  exertion  should  be  want¬ 
ing  on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  his 
customer,  and  that  the  article  in  question,  as  per¬ 
fect  as  hands  could  make  it,  should  be  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings  the  next  evening  at  seven. 

Punctual  to  the  hour,  arrived  the  maker  of  pe¬ 
rukes  ;  and,  finding  Mr.  Coningsby  not  yet  re¬ 
turned  to  dress,  went  to  attend  another  appoint¬ 
ment,  promising  to  come  back  in  half  an  hour. 
In  half  an  hour,  accordingly,  the  man  of  curls  re¬ 
appeared,  just  in  time  to  see  a  cabriolet  driving 
rapidly  from  the  door,  at  which  a  maid  servant 
stood  tittering. 

Where  is  Mr.  Coningsby?  inquired  the  peru¬ 
quier. 

Just  gone  out  to  dinner,  replied  the  girl ;  and  a 
queer  figure  he  is,  sure  enough.  He  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush. 

To  be  sure  he  has  not  got  his  new  wig  on ! — my 
wig !  returned  the  alarmed  artist ;  he  can  never 
be  such  a  fool  as  that ! 

He’s  fool  enough  for  anything  in  the  way  of  for¬ 
getting  or  not  attending,  responded  our  friend 
Sally  ;  and  he  has  got  a  mop  of  hair  on  his  head, 
whoever  made  it,  that  would  have  served  for  half- 
a-dozen  wigs. 

The  article  was  sent  home  untrimmed,  just  as 
it  was  woven,  replied  the  unfortunate  fabricator, 
in  increasing  consternation  ;  and  a  capital  article 
it  is.  I  came  by  his  own  direction  to  cut  and  curl 
it,  according  to  the  shape  of  his  face  :  the  gentle¬ 
man  being  particular  about  the  set  of  it,  because 
he's  going  a-courting. 

Going  a-courting !  exclaimed  Sally,  amazed  in 
her  turn;  the  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  the  poor 
wretch !  If  he  has  not  clean  forgot  that  he’s  mar¬ 
ried,  and  is  going  to  commit — I  don't  know  what 
you  call  it — to  have  two  wives  at  once !  and  then 
he'll  be  hanged.  Going  a-courting !  What’ll 
Madam  say  !  Going  a-courting  !  He'll  come  to  be 
hanged,  sure  enough. 

Married  already !  quoth  the  peruquier,  with  a 
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knowing  whistle,  and  a  countenance  that  spoke 
Benedick  the  married  man  in  every  feature. 
When !  One  wife  at  a  time’s  enougli  for  most  peo¬ 
ple.  But  he’ll  not  be  hanged.  The  fact  of  his 
wearing  my  wig  with  the  hair  six  inches  long  will 
save  him.  He  must  be  non  compos.  And  you 
that  stand  tittering  there  can  be  little  better,  to  let 
him  go  out  in  such  a  plight.  Why  didn’t  you 
stop  him  ? 

Stop  him  !  ejaculated  the  damsel ;  stop  Mr. 
Coningsby  !  I  should  like  to  know  how  ! 

Why  by  telling  him  what  he  was  about,  to  be 
sure  ;  and  getting  him  to  look  in  the  glass.  No¬ 
body  with  eyes  in  his  head  could  have  gone  out 
such  a  figure. 

Talk  to  him  !  quoth  Sally  :  but  how  was  I  to 
get  him  to  listen  ?  And,  as  to  looking  in  a  glass, 
I  question  if  ever  he  did  such  a  thing  in  his  life. 
You  don’t  know  our  Mr.  Coningsby,  that’s  clear 
enough. 

I  only  wish  he  had  never  come  in  my  way,  that 
I  never  had  had  the  ill  luck  to  have  known  him, 
rejoined  the  discomfited  artist,  if  he  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  mention  ray  name  as  his  wig-maker,  whilst 
he  has  that  peruke  on  his  head,  I  am  ruined — my 
reputation  is  gone  for  ever ! 

No  fear  of  that,  replied  Sally,  in  a  comforting 
tone,  struck  with  compassion  at  the  genuine  alarm 
of  the  unlucky  man  of  wig.  There’s  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  his  mentioning  your  name,  be¬ 
cause  you  may  be  certain  sure  that  he  does  not  re¬ 
member  it.  Lord  love  you,  he  very  often  foi’gets 
his  own !  Don’t  you  be  frightened  about  that ! 
repeated  the  damsel,  soothingly,  as  she  shut  the 
door,  whilst  the  discomfitted  peruquier  returned 
to  his  shop,  and  Mr.  Coningsby,  never  guessing 
how  entirely  in  outward  semblance  he  resembled 
the  wild  man  of  the  woods,  proceeded  to  his  din¬ 
ner-party,  where  his  coiffure  was,  as  the  hairdresser 
had  predicted,  the  theme  of  universal  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration. 

This,  however,  was  one  of  the  least  of  his 
scrapes.  He  has  gone  to  Court  without  a  sword ; 
he  has  worn  coloured  clothes  to  a  funeral,  and 
black  to  a  wedding.  There  is  scarcely  any  con¬ 
ventional  law  of  society  which,  in  some  way  or 
other,  he  hath  not  contrived  to  break  ;  and,  in  two 
or  three  slight  instances,  he  has  approached  more 
nearly  than  beseems  a  magistrate  and  a  senator  to 
?(.demcU  with  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  hath  quietly 
knocked  down  a  great  fellow,  for  instance,  whom 
he  caught  beating  a  little  one  and  hath  once  or 
twice  been  so  blind  or  so  absent,  as  to  suffer  a 
petty  culprit  to  run  away,  when  brought  up  for 
examination  in  virtue  of  his  own  warrant.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  never,  in  his  most  oblivious 
moods,  is  betrayed  into  an  unkind  word  or  an  un¬ 
generous  action.  There  is  a  moral  instinct  about 
him  which  preserves  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  od¬ 
dities,  pure  and  unsullied  in  thought  and  deed 
With  all  his  “  distractions,"  he  never  lost  a  friend 
or  made  an  enemy.  His  opponents  at  an  elec¬ 
tion  are  pozed  when  they  get  up  a  handbill  against 
him ;  and  for  that  great  test  of  amiableness,  the 
ove  of  his  family,  his  household,  his  relations, 
servants,  and  neighbours,  I  would  match  ray 
worthy  friend,  George  Coningsby,  against  any 
man  in  the  county. 


THE  DYING  SOLDIER  TO  HIS  STEED. 


“  Away  !  away  1  I’ve  done  with  thee, 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast. 

Another’s  servant  may’st  thou  be, 

Thy  master’s  free  at  last ! 

The  weary  toil-worn  Soldier,  now 
Has  laid  him  down  to  rest ; 

The  death  damp’s  gathered  on  that  brow. 
Which  to  the  earth  is  prest. 

“  Fai-ewell  thou  friend,  in  joy  or  pain. 

Thy  ma,ster’s  laid  him  down  ; 

But  few  short  hours  of  life  remain 
For  honour  and  renown. 

Renown  !  ah,  no  ;  a  weary  lot 
Has  the  dying  Soldier’s  been  ; 

No  more — no  more — he  heeds  it  not. 

The  last  of  life  he’s  seen. 

“  Farewell !  farewell !  my  race  is  o’er, 

I  knew  it  could  not  last ; 

The  battle  I  shall  join  no  more. 

My  woe  and  toil  are  past. 

Farewell!  farewell!  a  fast  farewell 
To  tliee,  with  my  faintest  breath ; 

My  griefs  I  need  not  now  to  tell, 

Since  they  are  seal’d  in  Death !” 

M.  A.  B. 


English  Greyhounds  in  South  America. — Some 
of  our  countrymen,  engaged  of  late  in  conducting 
the  principal  mining  associations  in  Mexico,  carried 
out  with  them  some  English  greyhounds  of  the  best 
breed,  to  hunt  the  hares  which  abound  in  that  country. 
The  great  platform,  which  is  the  scene  of  sport,  is 
an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands 
habitually  at  the  height  of  about  19  inches.  It  was 
found  that  the  greyhounds  could  not  support  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  chase  in  this  attenuated  atmosphere, 
and  before  they  could  come  up  with  their  prey,  they 
laydown  gasping  for  breath;  but  these  same  animals 
have  produced  whelps  which  have  grown  up,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  want 
of  density  in  the  air  ;  but  run  down  the  hares  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  fleetest  of  their  race. 

Artificial-fly-making. — To  get  only  the  materials 
for  palmers,  and  stoneflies,  and  duns,  and  other 
technicals,  would  take  up  a  greater  portion  of  my 
life  than  I  am  disposed  to  spare.  For  instance,  I 
must  go  bear-hunting,  and  scuflle  with  an  old  black 
bruin  for  a  little  of  his  skin,  being  particular  to 
have  him  well  tanned  by  the  weather  ;  then  I  must 
draw  a  badger  for  a  bit  of  his  fur  ;  then  I  must  take 
an  otter  for  ditto  ;  and  then  grope  the  banks  for  a 
Avater-rat  and  a  water-mouse,  if  there  be  such  an 
animal.  I  must  beg  the  Squire  for  a  pluck  of  hair 
of  his  black  spaniel  on  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and 
must  remember  at  Oxford  to  buy  or  steal  a  bit  of 
large  sail.  I  must  go  haivking  to  get  the  herl  of  a 
heron,  fox-hunting  for  the  fur  of  an  old  reynard, 
coursing  for  the  scut  of  a  hare  the  blackest  I  can 
get,  and  shooting  for  a  rook’s  wing,  a  lapwing’s 
crest,  and  a  partridge’s  tail.  I  must  climb  up  trees 
for  martins  and  squirrels,  comb  black  greyhounds 
Avith  small-toothed  combs  and  swine-shearing  for 
sanded  hog’s  down.  Last,  not  least,  I  must  shave 
our  black  Tom  cat,  if  he  will  let  me,  for  the  sake 
of  liis  w’hiskers,  and  then  turning  him  round,  I  must 
take  a  twitch  out  of  his  tail !” — From  “  Tylney  Hall,” 
by  T,  Hood,  Esq, 
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NUMBER  OF  WINNERS,  AND  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  WON  BY  THE 
PROGENY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  26 
STALLIONS,  IN  1834. 


• 

a* 

to 

Name. 

1  No.  of 

I  winrs. 

won. 

12 

Aetjeon  ..... 

8 

3330 

20 

Blacklock  (died  in  1831) 

8 

8250 

11 

Bedlamite  ..... 

8 

1230 

12 

Camel  ..... 

14 

5970 

25 

Catton  (died  in  1833) 

11 

2920 

25 

Comus . 

6 

2070 

12 

Chateau  Margaux  (gone  abroad)  . 

5 

902 

14 

Emilius  ..... 

14 

9865 

22 

Filho  da  Puta  .... 

11 

3165 

15 

Figaro  (gone  abroad)  . 

13 

1225 

12 

Humphrey  Clinker  (died  in  1834) 

o 

1225 

13 

Jerry  .  ,  .  .  . 

7 

2450 

14 

Lottery  (gone  abroad) 

23 

6182 

11 

Lamplighter  .... 

4 

2205 

17 

Langar . 

6 

1762 

24 

Muley  ..... 

8 

4775 

10 

Mameluke  .... 

6 

515 

23 

Partisan . 

11 

4100 

11 

Pollio  ..... 

4 

2980 

19 

Reveller . 

16 

5494 

17 

St.  Patrick  ..... 

6 

1000 

18 

Sultan  ..... 

21 

12630 

24 

Tramp  ..... 

9 

2505 

9 

Velocipede  ..... 

11 

3510 

27 

Whalebone  (died  in  1831)  . 

12 

3835 

22 

Whisker  (died  in  1832) 

7 

1645 

Total  .  .  £90,740 


ON  THE  PERIODICAL  CASTING  OF 
THE  SHELL  OF  THE  LOBSTER. 

The  process  by  which  the  periodical  casting  and 
renewal  of  the  shell  of  lobsters  are  etfected,  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  investigated  by  Reaumur. 
The  tendency  in  the  body  and  in  the  limbs,  to  ex¬ 
pand  during  growth,  is  restrained  by  the  limited 
dimensions  of  the  shell,  which  resists  the  eflbrts 
to  enlarge  its  diameter.  But  this  force  of  expan¬ 
sion  goes  on  increasing,  till  at  length  it  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  animal,  which  is, 
in  consequence,  prompted  to  make  a  violent  effort 
to  relieve  itself ;  by  this  means  it  generally  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  bursting  the  shell :  and  then,  by  dint  of 
repeated  struggles,  extricates  its  body  and  its  limbs. 
The  lobster  fii*st  withdraws  its  claws,  and  then  its 
feet,  as  if  it  were  pulling  them  out  of  a  pair  of 
boots  :  the  head  next  throws  off  its  case,  together 
with  its  antennae;  and  the  two  eyes  are  disengaged 
from  their  horny  pedicles.  In  this  operation,  not 
only  the  complex  apparatus  of  the  jaws,  but  even 
the  horny  cuticle  and  teeth  of  the  stomach,  are  all 
cast  off  along  with  the  shell ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tail  is  extricated.  But  the  whole  process  is  not 
accomplished  without  long-continued  efforts. 
Sometimes  the  legs  are  lacerated  or  torn  off,  in  the 
attempt  to  withdraw  them  from  the  shell ;  and  in 
the  younger  Crustacea,  the  operation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  fatal.  Even  when  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  it  leaves  the  animal  in  a  most  languid 


state ;  the  limbs,  being  soft  and  pliant,  are  scarcely 
able  to  drag  the  body  along.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  left  altogether  without  defence. 

For  some  sime  befoi’e  the  old  shell  was  cast  off, 
preparations  had  been  making  for  forming  a  new 
one.  The  membrane  which  lined  the  shell  had 
been  acquiring  greater  density,  and  had  already 
collected  a  quantity  of  liquid  materials  proper  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  new  shell.  These  mate¬ 
rials  are  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  colour¬ 
ing  matter,  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  red  blood,  though  it  differs  totally 
from  blood  in  all  its  other  properties.  As  soon  as 
the  shell  is  cast  off,  this  membrane,  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  within,  is  suddenly  expanded,  and  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  soft  parts,  soon  acquires  a 
much  larger  size  than  the  former  shell.  Then  the 
process  of  hardening  the  calcareous  ingredient 
commences,  and  is  rapidly  completed ;  while  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  matter  is  added,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  the  solid  walls  which  are 
thus  constructing  for  the  support  of  the  animal. 
Reaumur  estimates  that  the  lobster  gains,  during 
each  change  of  its  covering,  an  increase  of  one- 
fifth  of  its  former  dimensions.  When  the  animal 
has  attained  its  full  size,  no  operation  of  this  kind 
is  required,  and  the  same  shell  is  permanently  re¬ 
tained. 

A  provision  appears  to  be  made,  in  the  interior 
of  the  animal,  for  the  supply  of  the  large  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  shell  at  the  proper  time.  A  magazine  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  collected,  previous  to  each 
change  of  shell,  in  theforni  of  two  round  masses, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stomach.  In  the  crab 
these  balls  have  received  the  absurd  name  of  crabs’ 
eyes  ;  and  during  the  formation  of  the  shell  they 
disappear. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  an  animal  of  this 
class  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  claws,  that 
part  is,  in  a  short  time,  replaced  by  a  new  claw, 
which  grows  from  the  stump  of  the  one  which  had 
been  lost.  It  appears  from  the  investigations  of 
Reaumur,  that  this  new  grow'th  takes  place  more 
readily  at  particular  parts  of  the  limb,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  joints ;  and  the  animal  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  a  renewal 
of  the  claw  can  be  effected  at  these  parts  ;  for  if  it 
chances  to  receive  an  injury  at  the  extremity  of 
the  limb,  it  often,  by  a  spontaneous  effort,  breaks 
off  the  whole  limb  at  its  junction  with  the  trunk, 
which  is  the  point  where  the  growth  more  speedily 
commences.  The  wound  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  delicate  white  membrane,  which  presents, 
at  first,  a  convex  surface  :  this  gradually  rises  to  a 
point,  and  is  found,  on  examimation,  to  conceal 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  claw.  At  first  this  new 
claw  enlarges  but  slowly,  as  if  collecting  strength 
for  the  more  vigorous  effort  of  expansion,  which 
afterwards  takes  place.  As  it  grows,  the  mem¬ 
brane  is  pushed  forwards,  becoming  thinner  in 
proportion  as  it  is  stretched,  till,  at  length,  it  gives 
way,  and  the  soft  claw  is  exposed  to  view.  The 
claw  now  enlarges  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
acquires  a  shell  as  hard  as  that  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Usually,  however,  it  does  not  attain 
the  same  size  ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
our  frequently  meeting  with  lobsters  and  crabs, 
which  have  one  claw  much  smaller  than  the  other. 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  castings,  this  dis¬ 
parity  gradually  disappears.  The  same  power  of 
restoration  is  found  to  reside  in  the  legs,  the  an¬ 
tennae,  and  the  jaws. — Dr.  Roget's  Bridgewater 
Treatise. 
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THE  OTTER. 

The  Romans,  on  their  arrival  in  this  island,  found 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  wild  hog,  and  wild 
cattle,  besides  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  the  fox,  the  otter, 
and  many  more,  all  objects  of  chase,  in  which  the 
Britons  spent  a  great  portion  of  their  time.  Of  these 
animals,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  wild  hog,  and  the 
beaver,  have  long  been  extirpated.  Wild  cattle,  the 
descendants  of  the  original  native  stock,  now  only 
exist  in  one  or  two  parks  ;  so  that  they  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  on  the  eve  of  being  extinct.  The  roebuck  is 
very  scarce,  and  the  stag  (except  where  preserved  in 
inclosed  parks)  as  much  so, — both  lingering  only  in 
the  wild  mountain  districts  of  the  North.  The  fox, 
were  it  not  that  the  breed  is  preserved  for  the  s;ratifi- 
cation  of  the  privileged  few  to  whom  its  chase  affords 
amusement,  would  soon  disappear. 

The  otter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  indi¬ 
genous  beasts  of  prey  which  have  a  place  among  the 
British  Fauna  of  the  present  day.  Voracious,  subtle, 
active,  and  bold,  it  is  notorious  for  its  devastations 
among  the  fish  in  our  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  not 
protected  from  this  foe  either  by  the  element  in  which 
they  live,  or  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  in  it.  Like 
them,  the  otter  is  at  home  in  the  water,  swimming  at 
any  depth  with  the  utmost  velocity  and  address.  It 
follows  up  its  prey,  silently  and  with  indomitable  per¬ 
severance,  through  every  turn  and  maze,  ever  keeping 
the  victim  in  sight,  which,  after  a  chase  of  greater  or 
shorter  duration,  is  exhausted,  captured,  and  killed. 
Nor  is  the  otter  less  remarkable  for  the  graceful  ele¬ 
gance  than  for  the  vigour  of  its  movements  in  the  water. 
Whoever  has  witnessed  the  feeding  of  those  kept  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  cannot  fail  to  have 
remarked  the  fine  sweep  of  the  body  as  the  animal 
plunges  into  the  water, — its  undulating  movements 
beneath  the  surface  while  exploring  the  prey — the  ab¬ 
rupt  and  arrow-like  velocity  of  the  pursuit — and  the 
easy  turn  to  the  surface  with  the  captured  booty,  which 
is  taken  to  its  den  and  devoured.  The  animal  then 
returns  to  the  water  and  takes  another  fish,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  no  more  fish  are  left.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  treating  them  thus  separately,  the  otter 
contrives  to  bring  up  several  at  a  time,  managing  not 
only  to  seize  them  with  great  dexterity,  but  to  carry 
them  hanging  from  his  mouth.  Eight  or  ten  fish 
serve  for  a  single  meal ;  but  it  is  well-known  that  in 
a  state  of  freedom  an  otter  slaughters  a  much  larger 
number  of  fish  than  it  devours ;  and  thus  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  annual  havoc  occasioned  by  a 
pair  of  otters  in  a  river  or  preserve  for  fish,  in  order  to 
supply  the  wants  of  themselves  and  their  young  ones. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  an  animal 
far  from  being  destitute  of  docility,  and  possessing  the 
instinctive  qualifications  alluded  to,  should  not  be 
known  in  a  reclaimed  condition,  so  as  to  be  useful  to 
man  or  subservient  to  his  pleasure.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  several  isolated  instances  on  record  of  its  having 
been  domesticated,  and  so  trained  as  to  exert  its  powers 
on  behalf  of  its  master.  Bewicke  relates  that  Mr. 
James  Campbell  possessed  a  young  one,  which  had 
been  trained  by  him  with  such  success  to  catch  fish 
that,  in  a  single  day,  it  would  sometimes  take  ten  sal¬ 
mon.  When  wearied  with  its  hunt,  it  would  decline 
further  exertion  and  receive  its  reward  in  an  ample 
repast  on  the  fish  it  had  taken,  and  fell  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  asleep,  being  generally  conveyed  home 
in  that  state.  It  would  fish  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in 
rivers.  The  late  Bishop  Heber  noticed  in  India,  on 


one  occasion,  a  number  of  otters  tethered  by  long 
strings  to  bamboo  stakes  on  the  water’s  edge,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  customary  to  keep  them  tame  in 
consequence  of  their  utility  in  driving  the  shoals  of  fish 
into  the  nets,  as  well  as  of  bringing  out  the  larger  fish 
with  their  teeth.  Those  which  Bishop  Fleber  saw 
were  almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves,  some  in  swimming  about,  as  far  as  their  strings 
would  admit, — others  rolling  and  basking  on  the  sunny 
bank. 

The  otter  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  aquatic  habits. 
Its  body  is  elongated  and  flexible,  and  terminated  by  a 
long,  robust,  but  tapering  and  somewhat  compressed 
tail,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  rudder  in  the  performance 
of  the  evolutions  of  the  animal  in  the  water ; — the  limbs 
are  very  short,  but  remarkably  muscular  and  powerful; 
and  the  feet,  which  consist  of  five  toes  each,  are  webbed 
s  as  to  serve  as  paddles  or  oars.  The  eyes  are  large, 
the  ears  short,  and  the  lips  are  furnislied  with  strong 
mustachios.  The  covering  consists  of  two  kinds  of 
fur, — an  under-vest  of  close,  short,  water-proof  wool, 
and  an  outer-vest  of  long,  coarse  glossy  hairs.  Shy 
and  recluse,  the  otter  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  lurking 
by  day  in  its  burrow,  which  opens  near  the  water’s 
edge,  concealed  among  intertangled  herbage,  and  is 
generally  carried  to  a  great  depth  in  the  bank.  Here, 
on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  the  female  brings  forth 
and  rears  her  young,  attending  to  their  wants  with 
great  assiduity,  and  exhibiting  for  them  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  maternal  solicitude.  She  produces 
four  or  five  young  at  a  birth  in  May  or  June. 

Among  the  sports  of  our  forefathers,  otter-hunting 
was  not  one  of  the  least  esteemed  ;  and  a  breed  of 
rough- haired  powerful  dogs  was  employed  in  aiding 
the  exertions  of  the  hunters.  As  the  water  is  the  con¬ 
genial  element  of  the  otter,  a  single  dog  has  there 
little  chance  against  so  active  and  resolute  an  antago¬ 
nist,  nor  indeed  could  any  number  unassisted  bring 
him  to  bay.  When  forced  from  his  retreat,  it  is  in  the 
water,  therefore,  that  the  animal  naturally  takes  re¬ 
fuge  ;  here  a  host  of  dogs  assailing  him  would  ob  ige 
him  to  swim  beneath  the  surface  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  his  breath,  and  on  his  rising  to  breathe  he  would 
be  met  by  a  shower  of  spears,  launched  at  him  by  the 
hunters  on  the  bank.  Thus  attacked  on  every  side, 
still  his  activity  and  resolution  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  enable  him  to  baffle  for  a  loner  time 
the  most  vigilant  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  not  un- 
frequently  to  escape.  But  at  length  the  poor  animal 
perished,  as  too  often  happened,  wounded  and  op¬ 
pressed  by  numbers,  yet  fighting  to  the  last.  In  our 
day  otter-hunting  is  less  commonly  practised,  hs  the 
animal  is  more  scarce  as  well  as  more  limited  in  its 
localities  ;  it  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  forgotten. 
But  traps,  nooses,  &c.,  are  now  usually  employed  in 
order  to  rid  the  pond  or  river  of  so  destructive  a  guest. 


Shooting  ExTRAonniNAny. —  A  short  time  since 
Mr.  Robert  Barrett,  of  Sutton,  near  Wood- 
bridge,  undertook,  for  a  wager  of  51  and  a  rump 
and  dozen,  to  shoot  25  rabbits  out  of  30 — double 
shot — each  rabbit  to  be  killed  not  exceeding  60  yards 
from  the  trap  ;  which  Mr.  B.  accomplished,  by  kill¬ 
ing  26  within  the  bounds  and  2  out,  thus  killing  28 
out  of  30.  The  bet  was  made  between  a  Gentleman 
residing  at  Ipswich  and  Mr.  John  Long,  veterinary 
practitioner  of  the  same  place.  J’he  match  excited 
considerable  interest,  as  Mr.  Barrett  never  under¬ 
took  to  shoot  for  a  wager  before,  and  had  to  kick  the 
trap  over  with  his  foot. 
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THE  LYRE  PHEASANT. 


The  “Native,  or  Wood-pheasant,”  or  “Lyre 
bird”  of  the  colonists,  the  “  Menura  superba”  of 
naturalists,  and  the  “  B^leck,  heleck,”  and  “  Be- 
langara”  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  is  abundant  about 
the  mountain  ranges,  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  ; 
the  tail  of  the  male  bird  is  very  elegant,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  plumage  in  the  male,  and  the 
whole  of  that  of  the  female,  is  destitute  of  beauty. 
The  tail  of  the  male  bears  a  striking  resemblance,  in 
its  graceful  form,  to  the  harmonious  lyre  of  tlie 
Greeks,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  “  Lyre  bird”  of  Australia.  The  tail- 
feathers,  detached  entire  from  the  bird,  are  sought 
for  by  collectors  for  their  beauty,  and  are  sold  in  the 
shops  of  the  zoological  collectors  at  Sydney,  in  pairs, 
formerly  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  the  birds  then  abounded 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Illawarra  district ;  but 
now  that  the  bird,  from  its  frequent  destruction,  has 
become  rare,  these  tails  have  attained  a  price  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  shillings  the  pair.  About  the  ranges, 
however,  of  the  Tumat  country,  where  they  have 
been  seldom  destroyed,  they  are  seen  more  frequent¬ 
ly.  At  this  season  of  the  year  (December),  it  has 
its  young ;  indeed,  this  is  the  season  that  the  young 
of  all  the  wild  animals  are  produced  in  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  can  consequently  be  procured  with  faci¬ 
lity. 

The  Lyre  pheasant  is  a  bird  of  heavy  flight,  but 
swift  of  foot.  On  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sports¬ 
man,  it  runs  with  rapidity  ;  aided  by  the  wings  in 
getting  over  logs  of  wood,  rocks,  or  any  obstruction 
to  its  progress,  it  seldom  flies  into  trees,  except  to 
roost,  and  then  rises  only  from  branch  to  branch': 
they  build  in  old  hollow'  trunks  of  trees,  which  are 
lying  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  holes  of  rocks  ;  the 
nest  is  formed  merely  of  dried  grass,  or  dried  leaves, 
scraped  together  ;  the  female  lays  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  few  scattered 
light  blue  spots ;  the  young  are  difficult  to  catch,  as 
they  run  with  rapidity,  concealing  themselves  among 
the  rocks  and  bushes. 

The  Lyre  pheasant,  on  descending  from  high  trees, 
on  w’hich  it  perches,  has  been  seen  to  fly  some  dis¬ 
tance  j  it  is  more  often  observed  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  in  the  evenings,  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day.  Like  all  the  galinaceous 
tribe,  it  scratches  about  the  ground  and  roots  of  trees, 
to  pick  up  seeds,  insects,  &c.  The  aborigines  deco¬ 
rate  their  greasy  locks,  in  addition  to  the  emu  fea¬ 
thers,  with  the  splendid  tail-feathers  of  this  bird 
when  they  can  procure  them. 


Iheland,  the  Flying  Phenomenon. — Ireland,  the 
vaulter,  w'as  the  most  extraordinary  natural  jumper  I 
ever  saw',  though  I  have  often  seen  many  who  excel¬ 
led  him  when  aided  by  the  spring-board  and  otlier 
artificial  contrivances.  I  have  walked  wilh  Ireland, 
and  he  has  suddenly  left  my  arm,  and,  with  the  mere 
impetus  of  a  couple  of  paces,  jumped  over  a  turnpike 
gate.  His  leaping  over  the  bar  opposite  the  Surry 
Theatre,  when  going  home  half  tipsy,  first  attracted 
attention  towards  him.  In  those  days  of  practical 
joking,  he  was  foremost  in  frolic ;  his  animal  spirits 
were  great,  and  he  was  vain  and  fond  of  display. 
One  trick  of  his  was,  if  he  saw  a  horse  held  waiting 
for  its  rider,  to  stand  beside  it,  as  if  uncertain  which 
way  he  should  turn,  for  a  moment ;  and  w'hen  he  saw^ 
the  rider  coming  out,  to  spring  clean  over  the  back 
of  the  horse,  with  a  ludicrous  appearance  of  anxiety 
to  get  out  of  the  gentleman’s  way.  What  made  this 
seem  more  singular  was,  that  Ireland  always  walked 
off  as  if  he  had  performed  no  extraordinary  leap  at 


all,  leaving  those  who  had  beheld  the  jump  doubting 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and  liable,  of 
course,  to  be  doubly  doubted,  if  they  narrated  the 
occurrence.  One  of  his  stage  exhibitions  was,  to 
throw’  a  summerset  over  a  w’aggon  and  eight  horses  ; 
over  a  dozen  grenadiers  standing  at  present  arms, 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  a  man  of 
unquestionable  courage,  went  to  witness  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  :  but  W'hen  he  saw'  the  men  placed,  he  trembled 
like  a  leaf,  and  kept  his  head  down  while  Ireland 
jumped  ;  nor  did  he  look  up  till  he  had  first  asked, 
“  Has  he  done  itl”  When  assured  that  he  had,  he 
said,  “  A  battle’s  nothing  to  that.”  Ireland  was  very 
proud  of  all  this  ;  but  at  length  paid  the  price  of  his 
temerity. — Records  of  a  Stage  Veteran. — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 


Definitions  of  Pleasure. — It  is  difficult  to  say 
.  what  pleasure  moans.  Pleasure  bears  a  diflf’erent 
sense  to  every  person.  Pleasure  to  a  country 
miss  just  “  come  out,”  means  “  a  race  ball,  and 
so  many  partners,  that  she  has  danced  till  she  can 
hardly  stand.”  Pleasure  to  an  aspirant  after  fashion 
means  “  a  card  for  Devonshire  House,  or  a  nod  from 

Lady - .”  Pleasure  to  a  schoolboy  means 

“  tying  a  string  to  his  school-fellov/^’s  toe  when  he  is 
asleep,  and  pulling  it  till  he  awakes  him.”  Pleasure 
to  a  man  of  an  inquiring  mind  means  “  a  toad  inside 
a  stone,  or  a  beetle  running  with  its  head  off.”  Plea¬ 
sure  to  a  man  of  taste  means  “  a  first-rate  artiste,  and 
a  good  dinner.”  Pleasure  to  a  labouring  man  means 
doing  nothing.”  Pleasure  to  a  fine  lady  means 
“  having  something  to  do,  to  drive  aw'ay  the  time.” 
Pleasure  to  an  antiquarian  means  “  an  illegible  in¬ 
scription.”  Pleasure  to  a  connoisseur  means  “  a 
dark,  ‘invisible,  very  fine  picture.”  Pleasure  to  a 
philosopher,  a  modern  philosopher,  a  young  philo¬ 
sopher,  means*'  liking  nothing, despising  everything, 
and  proving  every  one  a  simpleton,  except  himself.” 
Pleasure  to  a  beggar  means  “  a  sovereign  by  mis¬ 
take,  instead  of  a  shilling.”  Pleasure  to  a  sailor, 
“  a  fresh  breeze,  and  a  sight  of  land.”  Pleasure  to 
the  afflicted,  “  a  tear.”  Pleasure  to  the  sweetest  of 
all  tempers,  “  the  last  word  in  an  argument.”  Plea¬ 
sure  to  the  social,  “  the  human  face  divine !”  Plea¬ 
sure  to  the  morose,  “  I  shan’t  see  a  soul  for  the  next 
six  months.”  Pleasure  to  an  author,  **  the  last  page 
of  his  manuscript — bliss  inexpressible — '  Finis.’  ” 
Pleasure  to  all,  to  every  one  in  their  own  way,  and 
that  way  a  different  one. — Anne  Grey,  a  novel  hy  the 
author  of  Granby. 


Pigeon-Shooting  in  Paris.  —  The  great  match 
took  place  on  Sunday  in  the  fields  between  St. 
Omer  and  the  Barriere  de  Clichy,  and  almost  all  the 
English  fashionables,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  the  Parisians,  w'ere  present.  The  long  avenue 
was  filled  with  fine  equipages,  and  a  very  elegant 
tent,  in  which  was  a  fine  fire' and  a  magnificent  piece 
of  roast  beef,  weighing  at  least  2001b.,  with  liqueurs, 
wines,  &c.,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  fields. 
The  first  match  was  for  20,000  francs  (800/),  between 
Lord  Barry  and  Major  Welch.  100  pigeons  were  let 
out  (50  for  each)  :  the  Major  killed  27  and  Lord 
Barry  26.  The  second  match  was  for  1,000  francs 
(40/),  between  Lord  Barry  and  Mr.  Johnson ;  the 
former  killed  eight  pigeon’s  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  four. 
A  third  match  (also  for  1,000  francs)  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Craven  and  Mr.  Cobham,  at  16  pigeons 
each  :  Lord  Craven  killed  10,  and  Mr.  Cobham  9, 
Another  match  was  also  made  between  Lord  Barry 
and  Major  Welch  for  6,000  francs  (240/),  to  be  de¬ 
cided  on  the  same  ground. 
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A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GUNS, 
DOGS,  AND  SHOOTING  IN  GENE¬ 
RAL. 


Hail !  December. 

Hail !  Frost,  and  snow,  and  hail,  all  hail ! 
Hail  wild  ducks,  widgeon,  and  wild  fowl 
of  all  sorts !  Now  is  the  season,  and  this 
the  identical  month  of  that  season,  for  the 
“  bold,  adventurous  men,’^  as  the  little 
woman  says  in  the  play,  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  marshes,  and  exercise  their 
extremiters  in  water-proof  boots.  Now  the 
anxious  fowler  betakes  himself  at  night¬ 
fall  to  the  ambush  he  has  erected  at  the  river’s 
mouth,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  migratory 
flocks,  with  becoming  patience,  albeit  be¬ 
numbed  with  cold,  and  (if  the  words  were 
literally  translated)  with  no  little  sang-froid. 
For  my  own  part,  although  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  snipe-shooting,  my  partiality  does 
not  extend  to  passing  the  night  in  a  swamp, 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit,  for 
the  sake  of  bagging  a  few  ducks  or  teal ; 
neither  have  I  sufficient  of  ambition  to  crawl 
or  paddle  at  ebb-tide  through  mud  and  iced- 
water,  for  the  chance  of  a  midnight  shot  in 
January.  I  am  not  sceptic  enough  to  decry 
this  branch  of  sporting,  for,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  highly  exciting  ;  indeed.  Colonel  Haw¬ 
ker’s  fascinating  description  of,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  on,  wild  fowl  shooting,  would  alone 
tempt  any  man  to  leave  his  bed  in  the  bit¬ 
terest  weather  ;  nevertheless,  with  due  defer¬ 
ence  be  it  written,  I  much  question  whether 
the  amateur  would  be  repaid  for  his  trouble, 
or,  as  the  French  say,  “  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
cliandellef*  This  remark  appertains  to  duck¬ 
shooting  in  England,  for  they  manage  mat¬ 
ters  differently  in  France  ;  and  if  the  word 
comfort  can  be  applied  to  wild-fowl  shooting 
at  all,  it  would  be  in  a  French  hut.  Every 
swamp,  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other, 
is  dotted  with  cabannes,  or  huttes,  as  they 
term  them.  Nineteen  French  peasants  out  of 
twenty,  who  reside  within  a  league  of  a  river, 
swamp,  or  marsh,  possess  guns;  and,  when 
the  winter  is  once  fairly  set  in,  adieu  to  every 
other  occupation,  save  la  chasse  au  canard 
sauvage.  Their  huts  are  admirably  construct¬ 
ed,  both  as  regards  the  “  locale’*  and  manner 
of  concealment,  and  also  as  to  comfort ;  they 
are  thoroughly  wind  and  water  tight,  and 
when  once  fairly  ensconced  within  the  arched 
roof  and  the  back  door  hermetically  closed 
upon  the  prostrate  sportsman,  he  may  pass 
his  night  tolerably  comfortably  with  the  aid 
of  some  good  Havannahs,  generous  cognac, 
and  warm  clothing.  It  would  be  presump¬ 
tion  in  me  to  notice  the  subject  at  greater 
length  after  the  masterly  and  eloquent  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  prince  of  sportsmen.  Colonel 
Hawker,  whose  treatise  on  Duck-shooting, 
and  observations  on  the  selection  of  duck 
guns,  must  enlighten  the  greatest  dolt  that 
ever  pulled  a  trigger.  Before  I  conclude 
these  observations,  however,  I  would  ear¬ 


nestly  recommend  the  ardent  lover  of  wild 
fowl  shooting  to  take  a  trip  to  Abbeville  and 
St.  Valery  on  the  Somne,  and  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  will  thank  me  for  the  hint.  The 
Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somne,  and  the 
whole  of  the  banks  of  the  river  for  some 
miles  above  Abbeville,  are  swarming  with 
every  species  of  wild  fowl  in  the  winter 
months.  Many  of  the  subscribers  to  and 
readers  of  “  The  Sportsman”  may  have  no¬ 
ticed  an  account  of  some  experiments  that 
have  lately  been  made  at  Woolwich,  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton’s 
recent  invention  of  a  wooden  plug,  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  detonating  compound,  instead  of  the 
copper  cap.  Theresultmusthave  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  inventor,  for  the  new  me¬ 
thod  of  producing  ignition  is  beyond  compare 
superior  to  the  copper  cap.  I  have  had  seve¬ 
ral  communications  with  some  of  the  officers 
of  artillery,  who  were  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  experiments,  and  their  verdict  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Manton’s 
ingenuity.  Mr.  Manton  is  a  theoretical  as 
well  as  a  practical  artist,  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  one  ^  nd  all,  that  of  all  the  gun- 
makers  of  the  present  century,  he  has  done 
more  in  the  way  of  original  invention  than 
any  of  his  compeers.  Prior  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  Board  of  Officers  at  Woolwich  to 
decide  upon  the  invention,  Mr.  Manton  sub¬ 
mitted  his  improvement  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  who,  with 
his  characteristic  urbanity,  and  readiness  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  service,  assented  to  a 
trial  being  made.  Some  men  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  regiment  were  selected  to  fire  150 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge  at  a  target;  and,  on 
the  day  I  am  speaking  of,  there  was  not  a 
single  miss-fire  ;  and  I  think  I  speak  within 
bounds  when  I  saj,  that  nearly  thirty  of  the 
copper  caps  were  found  to  be  defective.  It 
must  have  occurred  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  that  a  copper  cap,  if  left  on  the 
nipple  for  any  length  of  time,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  will  corrode  ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  com¬ 
position  is  frequently  impaired,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  fulminating  properties  neutra¬ 
lized  by  the  action  of  the  metal.  This  objec¬ 
tion  (for  it  is  one)  is  effectually  remedied  by 
the  substitution  of  the  wooden  plug.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  construction. 
The  cavity  into  which  the  nipple  is  screwed, 
receives  a  wooden  plug,  which  is  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  form,  having  through  its  centre  the  deto¬ 
nating  composition,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  the  black  lead  of 
a  coxnmon  pencil.  Ignition  is  caused  by  a 
short  and  small  projection  affixed  in  the 
head  of  the  cock,  the  concussion  from 
which  drives  the  fire  into  the  chamber. 
It  has  been  notorious  for  some  years  that 
detonating  guns  shoot  quicker  than  the 
old  flint  locks;  but  has  the  sportsman 
ever  asked  himself  the  question,  “  Do  they 
shoot  stronger  V’  I,  for  one,  answer,  decidedly 
noto  The  difference  was  so  glaring  at  the 
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very  comtuenccment  of  the  change  from  flint 
to  percussion,  that  my  servant  was  in  the 
habit  of  remarking  to  me,  “  I  don’t  know 
how  it  is,  sir,  but  you  don’t  kill  them  terrible 
long  shots  as  you  used  to  do  and  the  fel¬ 
low  was  right.  I  never  have ;  and  I  was 
sorely  puzzled  for  some  time  to  find  out  the 
why  and  the  wherefore.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
the  seciet,  gentle  reader.  The  composition 
in  all  copper  caps,  whether  English  or  French, 
is  of  too  injlammahle  and  poiverful  a  nature. 
The  body  of  flame  is  driven  with  such  force 
into  the  chamber  that  the  powder  is  only  par¬ 
tially  ignited,  and  the  explosion  ensues  be¬ 
fore  every  grain  can  be  fired.  If  any  sports¬ 
man  will  oblige  me  by  wiping  his  barrels  after 
having  discharged  them,  he  will  find  at  the 
very  least  a  tenth  part  of  the  powder  adher¬ 
ing  to  them,  and  uninjured  by  the  explosion. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  copper  cap 
system.  I  have  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Manton  on  the  subject,  and  he  assures 
me  that  the  objection  I  have  hinted  at  is  re¬ 
moved,  for,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  of  a  less  powerful  nature,  and  brought 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  standard  of  a  flint¬ 
lock.  If  this  prove  to  be  the  case  the  invention 
will  be  invaluable,  for  we  shall  then  combine 
quickness  with  strength  of  firing,  two  grand 
desiderata  for  sportsmen.  The  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  my  humble  opinion  will  be  the 
shortness  of  communication  from  the  plug  to 
the  chamber ;  for  by  Mr.  Manton’s  plan,  an 
inch  at  the  very  least  of  distance  is  saved,  for 
the  nipple  being  entirely  done  away  with,  and 
the  plug  fitting  into  the  cavity  as  before  stated, 
the  bottom  of  the  wooden  tube  will  nearly 
touch  the  powder,  consequently  the  discharge 
will  be  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  action 
of  the  trigger.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Manton’s  superior 
judgment,  that  the  projection  at  the  head  of 
the  cock,  and  which  is  formed  to  strike  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  composition  in  the  plug,  is 
liable  to  the  following  objection  ;  the  frac¬ 
tured  particles  of  the  wooden  plug  might  be 
jammed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cock  from  whence 
the  striking-pin  projects.  Now  if  the  new 
construction  would  admit  of  the  pin  or  pro¬ 
jection  being  done  away  with,  and  the  com¬ 
position  be  so  inserted  as  to  leave  a  small  por¬ 
tion  above  the  surface  of  the  plug,  probably 
the  force  of  the  cock  thrown  upon  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  ignition.  This  is 
only  an  opinion  of  my  own,  and  may  be  erro¬ 
neous.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  plan  be 
adopted  for  the  army,  it  will  answer,  and  will 
be  found  more  certain  than  the  flint.  The 
service,  I  should  conceive,  will  be  infinitely 
benefited  by  this  invention,  and  be  a  saving 
in  the  end  to  government,  and  I  mistake  not 
if  some  of  our  brave  fellows  lives  may  not  be 
saved  also,  for  I  have  known  many  a  good 
man  picked  off*  while  hammering  at  his  dila¬ 
pidated  flint ;  at  all  events,  he  might  by 
chance  have  done  for  the  “  Mounseer”  who 
gave  him  his  quietus.  I  have  not  seen  the 
plugs  used  in  the  field  as  yet,  nor  have  I  tried 


a  gun  so  constructed  myself  but  I  have  heard 
much  in  their  favour,  and  know  that  all  Jo¬ 
seph  Manton’s  customers  are  nsing  them,  and 
dealing  death  and  destruction  among  the  long- 
tails. 

Before  closing  my  observations  on  Mr,  Man- 
ton's  new  patent,  I  ought  to  have  stated  in 
proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  the  copper  cap  destroyed  the  compo¬ 
sition  within  it,  that  two  muskets  were  placed 
in  an  open  guard-room,  one  with  a  plug  in 
the  usual  cavity  for  the  nipple,  and  another 
with  a  copper-cap  on  the  nipple,  in  two  hours 
and  forty  minuteSy  the  copper  cap  was  useless, 
the  effect  of  the  compound  being  destroyed, 
and  the  piece  consequently  missing  fire  ;  the 
plug  remained  uninjured,  and  confirmed  the 
statement  made  by  the  inventor.  This  novelty 
must  speak  for  itself;  if,  however,  all  the  re¬ 
ports  I  hear  of  its  success  be  true,  the  sports¬ 
man  will  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Manton  for  his  enterprise  and  ingenuity. 

The  guns  of  the  present  day  are  much 
lighter  than  when  I  first  betook  myself  to  the 
trigger.  This  may  account  for  their  deficiency 
of  power  in  the  shooting.  I  am  so  far  a  bigot 
of  the  old  school,  as  to  believe  that  the  more 
weight  of  metal  you  have,  especially  at  the 
breech,  the  stronger  the  gun  will  shoot.  I 
have  a  flint  gun  of  Smith’s  in  France,  that 
will  shoot  stronger  than  any  percussion  gun 
I  ever  saw ;  it  is  remarkably  stout  at  the 
breech,  it  weighs  nearly  eleven  pounds.  It  is 
so  good  a  tool,  and  hits  so  hard,  that  I  dare 
not  alter  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Manton’s  guns,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  invariably  run 
small  and  light,  and  sixteen  bore ;  but  I  am 
certain  that  a  heavier  article,  with  calibre 
proportionably  large,  will  do  more  execution. 
I  have  a  tremendously  large  heavy  French 
gun,  made  by  an  armourer  at  Abbeville,  by 
name  Chevalier ;  it  was  manufactured  for 
Lord  Bury,  and  after  a  model  of  one  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton’s  old  Hanover-square  guns. 
It  weighs  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  pounds, 
but  although  made  by  a  provincial  workman, 
and  that  workman  a  Frenchman,  labouring- 
under  the  two-fold  disadvantage  of  bad  mate¬ 
rials  and  bad  tools,  and  but  little  experience 
to  boot,  the  gun  is  an  excellent  one,  and  car¬ 
ries  well,  not  quite  so  closely  as  I  could  wish, 
but  it  hits  very  hard,  and  many  are  the  hares 
I  have  knocked  over  with  it  at  eighty  yards  on 
the  fertile  plains  around  the  capital  of  Pi¬ 
cardy.  This  is  a  convincing  proof  that  weight 
of  metal  will  tell,  and  I  am  positive  that  no 
gun  will  tell  well  over  forty  yards,  that  is  not 
ver}’^  stout  atthelbreech.  With  the  new  patent 
of  the  wooden  peg  or  plug,  Mr.  Joseph  Manton 
has  introduced  a  new  form  of  gun  barrel,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  when  I  have 
tried  one  of  his  guns  in  the  field.  One  half 
of  the  barrel  is  very  much  stouter  than  the 
other,  and  instead  of  sloping  gradually  to  the 
muzzle,  “  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully 
less,”  as  the  poet  says,  the  centre  of  the 
“  deadly  tube,”  as  old  Jack  Snipe  calls  it,  is 
abruptly  diminished  in  thickness  by  a  rise. 
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I  confess  I  cannot  at  this  moment  reconcile 
myself  to  tlie  innovation,  for  the  eye  cannot 
run  alonj^  the  barrel  as  heretofore,  and  the 
sight  is  in  some  measure  diverted  from  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at  by  this  abrupt  division, 
if  I  may  so  call  it.  However,  I  beg  to  be 
understood  that  any  cursory  observation  on  a 
gun  seen  only  for  a  few  minutes,  is  not  meant 
as  condemnatory  of  the  experiment,  and  until 
a  trial  has  been  made,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
accept  as  a  fundamental  error,  any  hint  I  may 
throw  out  as  to  the  construction  being  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  improvement.  1  repeat  I  have 
not  as  yet  tried  one  of  the  new  guns,  when  I 
have  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  publicity  to  my 
opinion,  which  I  pledge  myself  to  commit  to 
paper  without  partiality,  favour,  or  affection, 
and  with  the  same  upright  and  honest  feeling 
by  which  1  have  been  governed  through  life. 
The  gun  makers  of  late  years  have  imitated 
our  Gallic  neighbours  in  the  construction  of 
the  cock  or  “  chien,''  as  the  Frenchmen  call 
it ;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  the  term  “  dog^’  sub¬ 
stituted  for  cock.  The  old  style  of  Joseph 
Manton  I  think  cannot  be  excelled,  for  neat¬ 
ness  as  well  as  utility.  The  “  chien’^  is  more 
showy,  and  when  well  executed  is  certainly 
handsome  ;  but  there  is  a  heaviness  about  the 
construction  that  I  dislike.  In  compliance 
with  the  wishes  conveyed  to  me  by  several 
subscribers  to  “The  Sportsman,^'  I  will  treat 
in  my  next  paper  on  the  different  breeds  of 
spaniels,  and  the  best  methods  of  crossing 
and  obtaining  good  stock.  Till  then,  gentle 
reader,  “  Vale.'' 

DETONATOR. 


Camfx  Riding. — About  noon  as  I  was  “  bump¬ 
ing'’  away  in  front  of  the  party,  being  now  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “  cameleer,”  and  meditating  with  all  the 
wisdom  which  the  galling  permitted,  upon  what  part 
of  the  globe,  habitable  or  uninhabitable,  my  varying 
destiny  might  next  cast  me,  I  was  awaked  from 
reverie  to  reality  by  a  most  Babylonish  clamour  in 
the  rear.  I  instantly  turned,  never  doubting  that 
we  should  have  to  wage  battle  with  a  whole  horde 
of  Bedouins,  But  the  tumult  belonged  to  the  class 
of  civil  strifes.  Ghaleel,  the  beloved,  but  certainly 
not  the  gentle,  had  hurt  his  pride  by  an  awkward 
tumble  from  his  camel  ;  and  perceiving  what  he 
thought  a  derisive  grin  on  the  countenance  of  one  of 
the  camel  drivers,  he  instantly  “  poured  the  balm  of 
revenge  into  pride’s  unseemly  wound,”  by  flooring 
the  grinning  driver.  Lynch  interfered,  and  made 
tlie  beloved  apologise  to  the  prostrate  adversary, 
which,  from  the  sulky  manner  in  which  it  was  done, 
evidently  opened  the  wound  anew.  But  the  Be¬ 
loved  now  applied  only  that  all-healing  balsam, 
patience  ;  and  without  accident  or  farther  strife,  we 
reached  Bosabmet,  or  Abu  Hamet,  where  we  were  to 
rest  before  entering  the  desert.  —  Captain  Bourchier^s 
Narrative, 


Shot  at  Portlock  Weir,  a  few  days  since,  by  tlie 
Rev.  R.  F.  Gould,  jun.,  a  wild  swan,  which  weighed 
iSlbs.,  and  measured,  from  the  beak  to  the  tail,  five 
feet  six  inches,  and  from  each  wing,  when  extended 
from  tip  to  tip,  eight  feet  eight  inches. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  HUNT. 

By  S.  H.  H. 


The  Summer  is  ended,  field-sports  are  begun. 

And  our  pleasures  admit  no  delay ; 

So,  who  that  can  boast  a  good  nag  for  the  fun. 

Would  not  willingly  join  heart  and  soul  in  the  run, 
And  with  pride  to  the  Tvvemlows* * * §  away. 

From  Lee  Bridge,  Will  Staples^  appears  on  a  grey, 
With  his  whippers  and  hounds  comme  ’Ufaut  ; 
Sir  Edward;^  arrived  rather  late  in  the  day. 

And  to  welcome  the  field  he  sca.rcely  could  stay. 

For  the  huntsman  his  horn  ’gan  to  blow. 

And  now  see  the  joy  of  each  Shropshire  man  bold. 
Whilst  he  patiently  waits  for  the  find  ; 

Loo  in  there, — loo  in  there,  was  barely  thrice  told. 

Ere  Renard  so  cunningly  quits  his  strong  hold. 

And  his  course  to  Prees-heath  he  inclin’d. 

Gone  away,  gone  away,  the  huntsman  now  cries. 

The  whippers  re-echo  him  loudly  ; 

The  distant  view-hollow  is  borne  to  the  skies. 

With  the  speed  of  the  falcon,  each  sportsman  now  flies, 
And  the  fence  with  his  steed  charges  proudly. 

’Twas  nearly  mid-day,  when  we  first  got  away. 

With  a  deep,  trying  country  before  us  ; 

And  now  each  crack  rider  must  make  the  best  play, 
For  the  hounds,  with  a  hot  burning  scent  on  that  day. 
Had  scarce  time  to  warble  a  chorus. 

A  brook,  full  well  known,  the  deep  plain  doth  divide. 
And  to  cross,  it’s  consider’d  no  jest ; 

John  Hill,§  from  Hawkestone,  with  courage  did  ride, 
Himself  and  his  prad  safely  gain’d  t’other  side. 

And  with  pride  he  look’d  back  on  the  rest. 

Sir  Edward,  the  huntsman,  and  whippers  got  o'er, 
With  others  of  no  small  pretences ; 

Smythe  Owen,||  from  Condover,  solemnly  swore. 

That  though  small  to  the  eye,  he  dreaded  far  more. 
This  brook, — than  gates,  styles,  or  ox-fences. 

In  fine  style  he  cleared  it,  and  rallied  again. 

With  heart  light  and  bounding  as  ever. 

He  cast  a  side  glance  on  the,  numerous  train. 

Whilst  each  sanguine  effort  prov’d  fruitless  and  vain. 
Except  with  a  stranger  nam’d  “  Trevor.” 

Could  you  see  the  dismay  of  those  left  in  the  rear, 
Evinced  by  each  countenance  clearly  j 
I  mention  not  names,  or  you’ll  think  me  severe. 

But  I  candidly  say,  if  again  they  appear 
Behind,  they  shall  pay  for  it  dearly. 

Returning  again  to  those  well  in  the  run. 

Whose  names  I’ve  omitted  to  mention. 

From  Aston,  there’s  Lloyd, ^  who  would  see  all  the  fun. 
And  Jenkins,**  from  Charlton,  whose  prowess  begun. 
Now  merits  our  warmest  attention. 


*  TheTwemlows — a  favorite  covert, 

t  VVill  Staples — the  huntsman, 

t  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  of  Acton  Burnell,  Shropshire, 
master  of  the  hounds. 

§  The  Rev.  John  Hill,  brother  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
Bart.,  Hawkestone  Park,  Salop. 

II  Smythe  Owen,  Esq.,  Condover,  at  this  time  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  South  Shropshire  hounds. 

IF  —  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Aston,  Shropshire. 

**  Richard  Jenkins,  Esq.,  of  Charton  Hill,  Major 
in  the  Shropshire  yeomanry. 
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He  was  of  light  weight,  and  could  go  racing  pace, 
Nay,  few  with  his  nag  could  compete  ; 

But  others  whose  judgment  ne’er  fail’d  in  the  chase, 
Though  he  rode  his  fam’d  Comet,* * * §  would  think  it 
disgrace. 

And  die,  ’ere  they’d  snfFer  defeat. 

But  to  speak  of  the  hero’s  Shropshire  can  boast. 

The  most  straight  forward  man  I  can  hit  on. 
Though  you  travel  the  county  from  pillar  to  post, 

1’he  one  whose  undauntedness  pleases  me  most. 

Is  the  well  known,  far  famed,  John  Mytton.f 

Prees-heath  we  now  leave,  and  without  any  check, 

A  vain  wish  we  express  for  breathing, 

For  Renard  whose  gallantry  nothing  did  reck, 

Now  caused  the  pursuers  to  race  neck  and  neck, 

The  honours  alternate  bequeathing. 

See — Hawkestone  park  raises  itself  to  our  view, 
Renown’d  for  its  grand  obelisk  ; 

Here  Renard,  distress’d,  his  course  did  pursue. 

And  to  kill  him,  all  thought,  as  they  press’d  him  anew, 
T’  accomplish  without  any  risk. 

But  little  they  dreamt  of  his  prowess  so  brave. 

For  he  led  them  a  wearisome  dance. 

He  taught  them  a  trick,  how  his  life  he  could  save. 

He  bade  them  defiance,  and  sneeringly  gave 
His  pursuers  a  significant  glance. 

Thus  far  he  had  run  thro’  this  desperate  day. 

Our  hopes  for  destruction  were  boundless  ; 

We  cross’d  a  flat  country  of  sand,  bog,  and  clay, 

And  now  see  each  countanance  full  of  dismay. 

Whilst  they  view  all  their  efforts  are  groundless. 

What  next  comes  to  sight  their  despair  to  complete, 

A  brook  more  to  dread  than  the  former. 

To  cover  it  well  your  must  clear  twenty  feet. 

Or  else,  be  assur’d,  you’ll  enjoy  a  fine  treat, 

A  cold  bath,  in  place  of  one  warmer. 

It  appear’d  very  deep,  still  courage  was  seen, 

T’  enliven  each  countenance  brightly  ; 

For  some  clad  in  scarlet,  some  mixture,  some  green, 
Jump’d  in,  and  got  through  (as  they  oft  have,  I  ween,) 
And  landed,  they  thought  of  it  lightly. 

But  I  wont  leave  this  spot,  though  you  may  observe, 

I  ought  not  to  use  retrospection  ; 

Two  or  three  charg’d  it  boldly,  they  never  would 
swerve. 

Some  shew’d  a  white  feather,  and  wanting  of  nerve. 
To  cross  here,  now  found  an  objection. 

Now  to  wind  up  this  run,  hear  the  grotto  rocks!  ring. 
The  vibrations  thrill  thro’  the  red  tower  ;§ 

Here  Renard  to  action  his  cunning  did  bring, 

J’o  a  cleft  in  these  rocks,  his  course  see  him  wing. 
Which  gain’d,  he  defied  all  their  power. 

The  sport  is  now  ended,  for  Renard  confounds. 

All  attempts  that  are  used  to  possess  him  ; 

Of  the  pure  sparkling  ale,  which  in  Shropshire  abounds, 
A  bumper  we’ll  fill  to  Sir  Edward,  and  hounds. 

With  long  life,  and  a  hearty  God  bless  him. 


*  Comet,  a  favorite  thorough-bred  hunter,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Jenkins. 

t  John  Mytton  Esq.,  (deceased)  late  of  Halston 
Park,  Shropshire,  a  character  so  universally  known  as 
to  need  no  comment. 

!  The  Giotto  Rocks — the  most  conspicuous,  and 
beautiful  feature,  in  Hawkestone  Park. 

§  The  Red  Tower — another  celebrated  feature  in 
the  same  Park. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  SHEPHERD’S  DOG. 


We  often  read  of  the  sagacity  of  the  shepherd’s  dog, 
but  the  scene  of  its  manifestations  is  usually  placed 
far  away  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  or  Wales. 
Yet  a  person  who  notices  the  proceedings  of  the 
dogs  employed  to  assist  the  drovers  in  convey  ing  a 
flock  to  London,  or  through  its  streets,  might  collect 
a  large  number  of  curious  facts  in  illustration  of  its 
character.  A  correspondent  informs  us  that,  a  short 
time  since,  a  flock  of  about  200  sheep  was  advancing 
towards  town  by  one  of  the  northern  roads.  As  it 
passed  through  the  village  of  Tottenham,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  same  species  were  seen  approaching  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  and  the  drivers  of  this  small 
detachment  became,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  anxious 
lest  any  of  their  diminutive  number  should  desert  to 
the  stronger  party ;  to  prevent  which  they  gathered 
their  few  sheep  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  wall  of  men,  until 
the  larger  flock  should  have  passed.  One  of  them, 
however,  baffled  all  attempts  to  prevent  his  escape, 
and,  forcing  his  way  between  the  legs  of  the  men 
who  surrounded  him,  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the 
other  flock,  in  which  he  appeared,  to  the  unpractised 
eye,  completely  lost.  A  vigorous  pursuit  immediately 
commenced,  and  the  drivers,  running  to  and  fro, 
made  every  effort  to  recover  the  fugitive,  until  they 
were  obliged,  from  mere  exhaustion,  to  give  over  the 
endeavour.  The  head  driver  of  the  larger  flock,  who 
bad  looked  on  apparently  enjoying  the  transaction, 
then  gave  the  word  to  his  dog,  who  dashed  forward 
and  brought  the  affair  to  a  very  speedy  conclusion. 
He  singled  out  the  runaway  without  the  least  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  seizing  him  by  the  loose  skin  of  the  neck, 
bore  him  to  the  ground,  and  held  him  fast  until  the 
drivers  came  up  and  fully  secured  him.  The  larger 
flock  now  passed  on,  and  a  bystander  expressing  his 
pleasure  at  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  the  driver  put 
the  animal  into  vigorous  employment ;  and  he  was 
seen  now  urging  on  the  main  body, — now  restraining 
stragglers, —  now  at  bis  master’s  feet,  —  and  now, 
again,  circling  the  flock,  and  barking  with  all  his 
might.  After  this  display  had  continued  for  some 
time  it  was  interrupted  by  an  outcry  from  behind, 
and  the  stray  sheep  was  seen  renewing  his  attempt  at 
an  escape.  In  this  he  again  succeeded,  although  his 
pursuers  were  now  aided  by  a  number  of  bystanders ; 
and  the  poor  animal,  no  doubt  thinking  the  coast 
clear,  came  bounding  onward  in  eager  haste.  As 
before,  however,  his  triumph  was  but  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  The  dog,  having  again  waited  for  the  signai, 
encountered  him  in  his  career,  and  masterngl 
him  as  before,  delivered  him  a  second  and  last  time 
to  his  rightful  owners  ! 


Mr.  Burton,  of  Water  Fulford,  near  York,  has 
sold  his  stallion,  Ebor,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for 
500  guineas. 


A  bittern  was  shot  in  Newnham’s  meadows,  near 
Bedford,  a  few  days  since.  This  bird  is  now  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce,  although  formerly  it  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  England.  It  measured  nearly  three 
feet  in  height,  and  its  bill  about  four  inches  long. 


A  pack  of  hounds  has  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  the  native  dog,  and  from  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts  seem  to  have  had  some  excellent  runs  in  the 
cow  pastures. 
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INDIAN  RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY  J.  STRATIIAM.  LONDON.*  SAMUEL  BAGSTER. 

We  feel  a  pleasure  in  noticing  an  amusing  tribe, 
the  very  beings  in  fact  from  whom,  according  to 
some  'philosophers,  man  himself  originally  sprung, 
a  certain  appendage  being  gradually  worn  off  by 
the  habit  of  sitting  on  its  haunches. 

“  During  the  fruit  season  I  was  very  much  an¬ 
noyed  with  monkeys  ;  a  whole  tribe  of  the  large  spe¬ 
cies,  called  ring-tailed,  came  in  from  the  jungles 
every  season,  and  devoured  all  the  fruit  they  could 
get  at.  The  agility  they  displayed  was  truly  aston¬ 
ishing,  their  leaps  being  almost  incredibly  great. 
^yhen  erect,  they  measured  as  high  as  a  common 
sized  man  ;  their  tails  being  very  loiig,  assist  them 

greatly  in  climbing*  ‘and  leaping. - One  of  this  sort 

of  monkeys  became  cjuite  familiar  with  the  shop¬ 
keepers  in  Sulkea  Bazaar,  and  would  help  himself  to 
rice,  fruits,  &c.,  in  a  liberal  sort  of  way.  1  was 
much  amused  one  day  to  hear  a  sweetmeat  merchant 
expostulate  with  him  after  the  following  manner  :  — 
‘  My  brother,  you  know  I  am  a  poor  man — do  not 
take  my  meethies  (or  sweetmeat  balls,)  fake  them 
from  other  shops  : — there  is  a  i*ich  man  over  the  way 
he  has  plenty  of  rupees — go  to  him.  Nay,  nay, 
brother,  that  is  too  bad! — (the  monkey  having  just 
then  crammed  a  great  ball  of  sweetmeat  into  his  jaws) 
— I  cannot  afford  so  much — indeed,  my  brother,  I 
cannot and  the  poor  shopkeeper,  'apparently  very 
much  against  his  inclination,  used  a  bamboo  to  guard 
his  property.  This  same  monkey  played  me  a  trick 
soon  after,  that  might  have  proved  of  serious  conse¬ 
quence.  1  was  riding  through  the  Bazaar  on  horse¬ 
back,  when  the  monkey  caught  hold  of  my  horse’s 
tail,  and  began  to  pull  the  beast,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other.  I  had  no  whip  to  drive  him  off, 
and  he  was  a  long-armed  powerful  creature,  so  th*at 
though  the  horse  struck  out  at  him,  he  maintained  his 
hold  without  being  kicked.  In  this  way  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  some  distance  along  the  bazaar,  the  horse  be¬ 
coming  more  violent  in  his  kicking,  and  the  monkey 
more  active  in  his  pulling,  until  my  syce,  having- 
procured  a  bamboo,  assailed  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
when  he  took  refuge  on  the  roof  of  a  banyan’s  shop. 
Tt  was  with  difficulty  I  kept  the  saddle,  the  plunges 
of  the  horse  were  so  great.  1  have  seen  these  mon¬ 
keys  seize  the  tail  of  a  Brahminy  bull,  who  came 
near  the  trees  in  my  compound,  in  like  manner,  and 
twisting  it  so  as  to  give  the  animal  excruciating  p-ain, 
they  have  driven  out  of  the  compound,  at  a  fnll  gal¬ 
lop,  roaring  and  snorting  -all  the  way. 

My  friend  Mr.  B.,  whose  jjremises  at  Gusserah 
adjoined  mine,  had  a  very  fine  litter  of  pigs,  confined 
in  a  sty  i*aised  upon  posts,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  jackals,  foxes,  &c.,  but  they  were  not  out  of 
the  reach  of  these  monkeys.  One  of  them  paid  a 
visit  to  the  old  sow  and  her  little  ones  ;  such  an 
uproar  ensued,  that  we  thought  something  uncommon 
had  taken  place,  and  so  it  was,  for  the  monkey  had 
seated  himself  astride  the  sow,  and  with  one  of  her 
ears  firmly  grasped  in  each  hand,  w'as  riding  in  fine 
style  round  the  sty.  The  servants  began  to  shout,  and 
he  made  his  retreat,  but  not  without  t-akingone  of  the 
young  pigs  with  him.  Holding  it  by  the  hind  leg. 
he  mounted  one  of  the  t*allest  cocoa-nut  trees  near, 
and  then  very  deliberately  placed  the  poor  pig  under 
his  arm,  and  began  to  move  its  t-ail  round  and  round, 
in  the.  same  way  as  the  handle  of  an  organ  is  turned, 
the  pig  all  the  time  uttering  the  loudest  screams, 
which  were  responded  to  by  the  sow  and  the  rest  of 
the  pigs  in  the  sty.  One  of  the  servants  began  to 
pelt  stones,  which  caused  the  monkey  to  flee  ;  but 


finding  himself  embarrassed  in  his  leaping,  by  the 
weight  he  carried,  when  he  reached  the  second  tree 
he  threw  the  poor  pig  into  the  air,  and  as  it  fell 
fifty  or  perhaps  sixty  feet,  it  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

*  ^  ^  % 

“  One  morning  a  little  boy  about  eight  years  of 
age,  was  coming  to  school,  with  a  fine  bunch  of  plain- 
tains  in  his  hand,  to  be  eaten  at  tiffin  ;  these  did  not 
escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  very  large  monkey, 
that  was  perched  upon  an  almond-tree  near.  Making 
a  rapid  though  circuitous  movement  to  g*ain  the  rear, 
Jackoo  soon  came  up  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
and  jumping  between  the  bearer,  who  carried  a  chat- 
tah,  and  the  little  boy,  he  put  his  tremendously  long- 
paws  round  the  child’s  neck  ‘and  seized  the  plaintains. 
The  bearer  screamed  and  fled  to  a  distance  ;  but  the 
child  though  terribly  alarmed,  maintained  his  rights 
manfully  for  some  time,  clinging  to  his  plaintains 
with  all  his  might ;  but  Jackoo  was  not  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  :  giving  the  boy  a  blow  on  the  head,  he 
knocked  him  down,  and  bore  off  the  plaintains  in 
triumph.  Such  is  their  propensity  to  retain  whatsoever 
they  once  grasp,  that  they  are  often  caught  by  putting 
two  large  bunches  of  green  plantains,  which  being 
hard  will  not  break  to  pieces,  in  two  narrow-necked 
jars  ;  these  being  placed  in  a  conspicuons  situation, 
soon  attract  tbe  notice  of  one  of  the  monkeys,  who 
eagerly  seizing  the  plantains,  soon  finds  he  cannot 
extricate  his  hand,  yet  will  not  let  go  his  hold,  and 
will  endeavour  to  make  his  escape  with  the  jars  and 
their  contents,  but  at  a  very  slow  pace,  as  both  his 
hands  being  thus  secured,  ho  is  obliged  to  shuffle 
along  in  an  erect  posture.  When  pursued,  he  will 
still  maintain  his  hold,  uttering  screams,  grinning 
and  chattering  at  an  amazing  rate,  until  a  noose  be¬ 
ing  thrown  over  his  head,  he  is  dragged  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tree  and  properly  secured,  though  not  with¬ 
out  struggling  with  all  his  might  and  main.  A  mon¬ 
key  thus  retreating  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  objects 
in  nature.” 

There  are  a  great  number  of  buffaloes  in  Ben¬ 
gal  ;  those  which  are  tame  are  very  useful  and 
laborious,  but  those  that  are  wild,  “  the  most  for¬ 
midable  foe  you  can  encounter — 

“  With  regard  to  this  animal,  the  Rev.  AV.  Ten- 
nsint  observes,  ‘  They  are  generally  jet  black,  and 
characterized  by  long  semicircular  borns,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  standing  e^ct,  or  bending  forwards,  are  laid 
backwards  upon  the  neck.  These  horns,  which  from 
their  awkward  position,  you  at  first  may  imagine  in¬ 
offensive  instruments,  are  in  reality  most  formidable 
w-eapons.  If  you  either  come  upon  the  buffalo  by 
surprise,  in  a  situation  where  he  cannot  escape,  or 
offer  Irim  any  provocation,  he  makes  a  violent  attack, 
wdth  his  snout  placed  between  his  fore  legs,  and  his 
horns  pointed  forwards.  If  you  c*annot  escape  the 
push,  by  instantly  leaping  aside,  you  are  caught  upon 
his  horns,  and  infallibly  torn  to  pieces.  So  quickly 
does  he  turn  and  renew  his  attacks,  if  he  fail  in  the 
first  onset,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  devoted  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  fury,  if  he  c-annot  reach  a  tree.  Even 
when  the  traveller  has  been  thus  fortunate,  so  im¬ 
placable  are  the  resentments  of  this  animal,  that 
many  instances  are  known  where  he  has  remained 
for  several  hours  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  expressing  his 
rage  and  disappointment.  One  gentleman,  who  for¬ 
tunately  escaped  in  this  manner,  assured  me  that  his 
pursuer  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  upon  a  tree  for  a 
great  part  of  a  day  3  till  he  at  last  bethought  himself 
of  throwing  down  his  coat  ;  upon  which,  have  sa¬ 
tiated  his  rage,  the  buffalo  disappeared. - A  gen- 

tlemah  at  Purneah  had  been  out  hog  hunting,  -and  as 
he  was  returning  homewards  fell  in  with  a  single 
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bufialo,  which  immediately  gave  chase  to  him.  Se¬ 
veral  of  his  friends,  who  were  at  some  distance  be¬ 
hind,  at  first  began  to  laugh  at  the  circumstance  ;  but 
their  fears  were  soon  aroused,  when  they  saw  the 
determined  manner  in  which  the  buffalo  persevered 
in  the  chase,  and  that  the  horse  on  wliich  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  mounted,  althougli  a  very  fine  animal,  could 
not  maintain  his  distance  from  the  infuriated  pursuer; 
and  their  feelings  were  still  more  highly  excited,  as 
they  beheld  the  buftalo  apparently  more  furious  the 
nearer  he  approached  the  object  of  its  pursuit.  They 
at  once  determined  to  attack  the  beast  in  the  rear, 
and  so  divert  him  from  the  pursuit  of  theii’  friend. 
At  full  speed  they  charge  upon  the  buffalo,  with 
their  hog  spears  couclied,  after  the  manner  of  ancient 
knights  ;  but  long  before  they  could  have  reached  the 
spot,  the  horse  and  its  rider  must  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  fury  of  the  buffalo,  if,  as  a  last  resource,  the 
gentleman  had  not  urged  his  horse  into  a  deep  river, 
on  whose  banks  they  were.  The  buffalo  followed  ; 
but  there  his  advantage  failed — as,  though  he  could 
swim  much  faster  than  the  nearly  exhausted  horse, 
yet  the  rider  still  kept  him  at  bay,  by  giving  him 
some  desparate  wounds  about  the  nose  and  eyes  with 
his  long  spear,  and  in  this  manner  escaped  until  his 
friends  ariived,  who  soon  finished  the  business,  by- 
spearing  the  animal  in  the  water,  and  thus  delivered 
the  horse  and  its  rider  from  imminent  peril.  It  is 
said,  that  if  a  single  buffalo  be  met  with,  it  never 
fails  to  attack  the  party  w’ho  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  come  in  contact  with  it ;  but  that  a  herd  will  not 
pursue  the  traveller  who  may  chance  to  cross  their 
path,  unless  some  act  of  defiance  be  given. 

All  are  acquainted  with  the  value  and  doci¬ 
lity  of  the  elephant,  and  the  striking  sagacity  this 
animal  displays : — 

At  the.  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  a  very  heavy  piece 
of  ordnance  was  I'equired  to  be  drawn  up  an  immense 
precipice,  and  many  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made 
to  accomplish  the  task,  wdien  it  was  considered  that 
it  was  a  hopeless  job,  as,  with  the  whole  strength  of 
the  detachment,  if  they  gained  a  foot  of  ground  they 
lost  it  again  directly,  and  to  gain  this  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  required  the  most  vigorous  efforts  they  could 
possibly  make.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  suggested 
by  a  conductor,  who  knew  the  animal  well,  that  old 
Suwharree  (as  the  elephant  was  called),  should  be 
brought  to  the  rear  and  made  to  block  the  gun,  so 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  little  ground  they  gained. 
This  was  immediately  done,  and  the  mohout  made 
him  understand  what  was  required  for  him  to  do. 
The  elephant  immediately  knelt  down,  and  fixing  his 
forehead  against  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  kept  it  firm 
in  its  position,  and  when  the  party  pulled,  Su- 
wharre  gave  a  violent  heave,  which  sent  the  ponder¬ 
ous  burthen  forward  many  feet,  and  kept  it  there 
whilst  the  others  gained  fresh  strength,  and  by  this 
means  the  job  was  soon  accomplished.” 

The  elephant  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the  tiger, 
and  is  in  much  request  on  sliooting  expeditions 
amidst  the  jungles  of  the  East,  scenting  the  tiger 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  tearing  down  with 
its  trunk  the  branches  of  trees  which  might  in¬ 
commode  itself  or  its  riders  in  their  passage.  We 
apprehend  those  who  proceed  on  such  excursions 
adopt  the  sailor’s  maxim,  “  the  more  the  danger, 
the  more  the  honour”  - 

“  A  party  of  Europeans,  consisting  of  Indigo 
planters,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  a  native  regi¬ 
ment,  stationed  in  their  neighbourhood,  went  into  the 
jungles  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  tigers.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  roused  an  immense 


tigress,  which  the  greatest  intrepidity  charged  the 
line  of  elephants  on  which  they  were  seated;  when 
a  female  elephant,  in  the  direct  point  of  attack, 
which  had  been  lately  purchased  and  hitherto  un¬ 
tried,  turned  suddenly  round  to  fly  from  the  field  of 
battle,  showing  the  greatest  dread  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  foe.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  mohout  exerted  all 
his  skill  to  make  her  face  the  tigress,  which  instantly 
sprang  upon  her  back,  and  seizing  the  gentleman  by 
the  thigh,  speedily  brought  him  to  the  ground,  then 
throwing  him  (quite  stunned  by  the  fall)  over  her 
shoulder,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fox  carries  a 
goose,  she  started  off  into  the  jungle.  Every  rifle 
was  pointed  at  her,  but  no  one  dared  to  fire,  because 
of  the  position  in  which  the  captive  lay.  She  went 
through  the  jungle-grass  much  faster  than  the  elephants 
could  do,  and  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the  tigress  and  her 
prey  ;  yet  they  were  enabled  to  trace  her  by  the 
blood  in  her  track,  and,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they  re¬ 
solved  still  to  follow  on,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to 
save  the  remains  of  their  friend  from  being  devoured 
by  the  ferocious  brute.  As  they  proceeded  the  traces 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  length,  bewildered 
in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  they  were  about  to  give  up 
the  pursuit  in  dismay,  when  all  at  once  they  came 
most  unexpectedly  upon  the  objects  of  their  pursuit, 
and  beheld  the  tigress  lying  dead  upon  the  long 
jungle-grass,  still  griping  the  thigh  of  their  associate 
in  her  tremendous  jaws,  whilst  he,  though  still  sensi¬ 
ble,  was  unable,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  to  reply  to 
the  questions  proposed.  To  extricate  his  leg  was 
impossible,  without  first  cutting  off  the  head  of  the 
tigress,  which  was  immediately  done,  and  the  jaws 
being  severed,  the  fangs  were  drawn  out  of  the 
wounds ;  and  as  one  of  the  party  providentially 
happened  to  be  a  surgeon,  the  patient  was  properly 
attended  to,  and  the  party  had  the  great  felicity  of 
returning  with  their  friend,  rescued  from  the  most 
perilous  situation,  and  with  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
He  was  taken  to  the  nearest  bungalowe,  and,  by  the 
providential  aid  thus  afforded,  he  -was  in  a  short  time 
able  to  see  his  friends,  and  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  animal  was  thus  found  dead.  For  some  time 
after  tbe  beast  had  seized  him  he  continued  insensi¬ 
ble,  being  stunned  by  the  fall,  as  well  as  faint  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  excruciating  pain  which 
tbe  fangs  inflicted  :  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  lying  on  the  back  of  the  tigress, 
who  was  trotting  along  at  a  smart  pace  through  the 
jungle,  and  every  now  and  then  his  face  and  hands 
would  receive  the  most  violent  scratches  from  the 
thorns  and  bushes  through  which  she  dragged  him. 
He  gave  himself  up  as  lost,  considering  that  not  the 
least  glimpse  of  hope  remained,  and  determined  to 
lie  quietlv  upon  her  back,  waiting  the  issue — when 
it  struck  his  mind  that  he  had  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his 
girdle,  w'ith  which  he  might  yet  destroy  his  captor. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  from  the  weakness 
which  the  loss  of  blood  had  occasioned,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  drawing  one  from  the  belt,  and,  direct¬ 
ing  it  at  the  creature’s  head,  he  fired,  when  the  only 
effect  it  seemed  to  produce  was,  that  after  giving  him 
an  angry  shake,  by  which  she  made  her  fangs  meet 
more  closely  in  his  flesh,  her  pace  was  quickened. 
From  the  excruciating  pain  thus  produced,  he  fainted 
away,  and  remained  totally  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  for  some  minutes,  when  recovering  a  little, 
he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  another  shot  in  a 
different  place:  so  getting  the  remaining  pistol  ''ut 
of  his  girdle,  he  pointed  the  muzzle  under  the  blade- 
bone  of  the  shoulder,  in  the  direction  of  tbe  heart, 
and  once  more  fired,  when  the  tigress  fell  dead  in  a 
moment,  and  neither  howled  nor  struggled  after  she 
fell ;  neither  had  he  power  to  call  out  for  aid,  though 
he  heard  his  friends  approaching,  and  was  fearful 
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that  they  might  pass  the  spot  without  discovering 
where  he  lay.  Through  mercy  he  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  and  was  living  when  I  left  India,  al¬ 
though  he  was  quite  lame,  the  sinews  of  his  thigh 
being  dreadfully  lacerated  by  the  fangs  of  the 
tigress.” 

Notwithstanding  their  perpetual  depredations, 
the  adjutants  and  jackalls  which  exist  in  gi'eat 
numbers,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as 
great  benefactors  to  tlie  inhabitants  “  in  consuming 
the  refuse  of  compounds  and  yards  which,  in  that 
hot  climate,  would  otherwise  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance.’^  We  have  little  space  for  further  ex¬ 
tracts,  still  one  cannot  be  refused,  illustrative  of 
instinct  of  another  and  very  different  character 
from  that  which  we  have  already  contemplated  in 
the  elephant ; — 

”  Amongst  the  natives  there  are  many  proverbs 
and  tales  expressive  of  the  cunning  of  these  crafty 
creatures  ;  and  I  certainly  could  hardly  have  cre¬ 
dited  the  deception  they  w’ill  practise  if  I  had  not 
witnessed  the  following  scene.  A  jackall  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap  by  a  person  whose  premises  were 
much  annoyed  by  them  ;  and  by  means  of  a  large 
stick  he  thought  he  had  killed  the  captive,  by  beating 
and  poking  him  in  the  trap,  as  the  animal  lay  quite 
motionless  at  the  bottom.  The  door  w'as  then 
opened,  and  the  jackall  dragged  out.  He  appeared 
to  be  quite  dead,  and  the  gentleman  laid  hold  of  his 
tail  and  lifted  him  up,  and  turned  him  over  and 
over.  We  then  walked  away,  to  send  a  M hater  to 
throAV  him  into  the  river ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  left 
the  spot  than  the  jackall  ran  off,  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done  to  him.  I  thought  he  must  have  been  stunned 
all  the  time  by  a  blow,  but  I  was  afterwards  told  by 
many  persons  to  whom  I  related  the  circumstance, 
that  such  deceptions  had  often  been  practised  by 
these  crafty  animals.” 


Goon  Work — On  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  Goul- 
ton,  of  the  Commercial  Inn,  Dorchester,  rode  from 
his  own  house  to  Salisbury,  being  38  miles,  in  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  returned  the  same 
night.  The  mare  is  six  years  old,  got  byToughstick 
out  of  a  half-bred  mare,  and  Mr.  Goulton  weighs  14 
stone,  excluding  saddle  and  bridle.  Mr.  G.  is  ready 
to  bet  100  or  150  guineas  he  does  the  same  distance 
on  the  same  mare  in  two  hours,  including  stoppages. 


Extraordinary  Shots. — On  Wednesday,  Dec. 
31,  Captain  Gwynne  of  Rhydygorse,  who  is  now 
on  a  visit  at  Aberystwitb,  took  out  his  celebrated 
rifle  on  the  Castle  grounds,  near  that  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  birds,  when  to  the  astonishment 
of  Capt.  Morgan,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
present,  he  shot  a  sea  gull  at  the  distance  of  200 
yards  1  In  order  still  farther  to  try  the  qualities  of 
this  unique  rifle-piece,  a  target  was  fixed,  and  Mr. 
A.  I’.  Davies,  of  the  Gogerddan-Arms,  shot  the 
bull’s  eye  at  the  great  distance  of  180  yards  I 


The  peculiar  turn  of  our  Spitalfields  weavers  to 
become  bird-catchers  and  fanciers  has  been  prover¬ 
bial  ;  but  in  this  they  are  completely  outdone  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ruhl,  a  large  manufacturing  village  in 
Germany,  mostly  cutlers,  who  have  such  a  passion  for 
the  common  chaffinch  that  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  gone  ninety  miles  from  home  to  take  one  of 
those  birds,  and  have  given  one  of  their  cows  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  fine  songster. 


A  GAUCHO,  OR  COUNTRY  PEASANT  OF 
MONTE  VIDEO. 

The  gaucho  does  everything  with  his  horse,  and 
seems  to  be  a  mere  nobody  without  him.  He  is 
for  ever  on  horseback,  which  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  these  animals  being  exempted  from 
drawing  their  carts.  If  they  want  anything  from 
the  most  trifling  distance,  they  mount  their  horse 
for  it ;  they  sow  their  grain  on  horseback ;  they 
carry  the  dead  to  the  burying-ground  on  horseback, 
and  they  have  been  even  known  to  go  begging  on 
horseback.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  from  this 
that  they  are  good  horsemen,  and  really  deserve  the 
good  character  they  bear  in  this  particular  ;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  careful  of  their  animals  as  might 
also  be  supposed.  The  Arab  is  proud  of  his  horse, 
but  the  gaucho  of  Mount  Video  has  no  such  feeling. 
When  he  stops  at  any  resting  place  on  a  journey,  he 
ties  his  fore  legs  together  and  lets  him  shift  for  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  he  can,  knowing  that  in  this  condition 
he  can  always  catch  him  by  means  of  his  unerring 
lasso.  The  gaucho  wraps  himself  in  his  poncho,  and 
lays  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pil¬ 
low.  He  is  regardless  of  laying  in  a  store  of  provi¬ 
sion,  for  with  his  lasso  he  can  at  any  time  take  a  bul¬ 
lock  and  satisfy  himself  with  his  flesh.  He  cares  not 
for  bread — animal  food  is  all  he  requires.  I  have 
been  informed  from  high  authority,  that,  in  order  to 
cook  the  bullock,  after  he  has  been  killed,  a  part  of 
the  animal  is  used  as  fuel,  so  great  is  the  deficiency 
of  this  article  in  the  extensive  plains  called  the  Pam¬ 
pas.  The  dress  of  the  gaucho  is  becoming.  His 
complexion  is  a  swarthy  brown,  his  hair  is  generally 
black  and  long,  sometimes  platted  and  surmounted 
by  a  small-bnmmed,  neat-looking  hat.  His  shoulders 
and  body  are  concealed  by  his  poncho,  which  hangs 
gracefully  round  him,  and  by  the  variety  and  mixture 
of  its  colours,  in  which  bright  scarlet  and  yellow  are 
sometimes  particularly  conspicuous,  adds  much  to 
the  general  effect.  It  descends  only  low  enough  to 
leave  the  fringe  of  his  white  trousers  conspicuous 
over  his  feet,  which  frequently  are  uncovered  either 
with  shoe  or  stocking.  Thus  attired,  he  makes  no 
odd  appearance  on  his  horse,  sometimes  with  his  Dul- 
cicea  behind  him,  and  accompanying  some  favourite 
madrigal  with  his  guitar,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  romance. 


NOVEL  MODE  OF  PROTECTING  GAME. 

Part  of  the  road  leading  from  Whissendine  to 
Melton  Mowbray  lies  through  the  preserves  of  the 
Earl  of  Harborough,  upon  which  about  a  dozen  boys 
with  clappers,  horns,  rattles,  and  various  other  instru¬ 
ments  more  noisy  than  musical,  are  stationed  ;  on 
the  appearance  of  any  person  with  a  gun  upon  the 
road,  he  is  quickly  surrounded  by  this  clamorous 
group,  who  ply  their  various  engines  with  such  a 
vengeance  as  not  only  to  frighten  the  game  beyond 
the  shooting  distance  of  the  suspected  individual, 
but  absolutely  to  put  many  of  his  Majesty’s  harmless 
ecpiestrian  lieges  in  bodily  fear  This  uproarious 
little  band  is  marshalled  and  disciplined  by  two  men, 
one  acting  as  coramander-in-chief,  and  the  other  as 
a  sort  of  adjutant ;  if  the  boys  be  not  in  sight  of  the 
principal  or  his  assistant  when  a  stranger  appears, 
they  are  summoned  to  the  spot  by  a  stentorian 
“  Yoicks”  and  “Hallo”  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
lungs  of  a  practised  huntsman  ;  forthwith  the  uproar 
commences,  and  it  continues  till  the  poor  persecuted 
wight  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  manor. 
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PROFITS  AND  PLEASURES  OF  THE 
GAME  PRESERVER. 


It  is  my  intention  to  put  on  record  some  of  the 
curious  particulars  and  effects  of  this  human  instinct, 
('sporting.^  and,  if  I  may  be  so  fortunate,  to  abate  its 
bad,  and  advance  its  beneficial  tendencies.  Its  grand 
evil  is  in  the  production  of  dispute  and  crime.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  so  difficult  as  to  persuade  the  owner  of 
land  that  the  game  upon  it  is  not  exclusively  his  pro¬ 
perty,  ('indeed,  since  it  can  be  transferred  by  hire  or 
sale,  it  is  become  virtually  such,^  or  the  man  who  is 
not  possessed  of  an  acre  that  he  has  not  a  natural  right 
to  follow  the  fowl  wheresoever  he  lists.  Out  of  these 
contradictory  claims — feelings  we  must  rather  say 
than  claims — the  mischief  arises,  for  they  are  con¬ 
tended  for  with  the  earnestness  with  which  a  man 
supports  his  title  to  his  property  and  his  most  coveted 
enjoyments.  The  passion  often  changes  the  whole 
disposition  of  the  game-proprietor.  Men  of  high  in¬ 
tellect  have  been  known  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  their 
lives  to  their  vigilance  over  their  game.  I  could 
name  one  person  whose  morning  and  eveniag  employ¬ 
ment  it  was,  for  the  better  portion  of  his  life,  to  direct 
his  keepers  and  inquire  into  the  transactions  of  the 
day.  lie  preserved  his  pheasants  till  they  died  of  old 
age,  and  not  seldom  of  want,  from  the  bounds  to 
which  they  were  restricted.  The  sound  of  a  gun 
fevered  him  for  the  day  and  night ;  and,  from  the 
abundance  of  his  coverts,  and  the  incursions  and  hostil¬ 
ity  of  trespassers  and  poachers,  he  at  last  went  abroad 
even  in  open  day  in  positive  fear  and  trembling.  Yet  he 
seldom  or  never  shot ;  and  when  friends  were  invited  to 
sport,  they  were  limited  comparatively  to  very  small 
quantities.  Another  nobleman  of  the  same  district,  but 
not  rich  enough  to  levy  an  army  of  keepers,  used  in 
in  person  to  watch  his  fields,  and  ride  up  to  every 
trespasser  ;  and  so  much  a  matter  of  family  consider¬ 
ation  was  strict  preservation,  that  one  day  I  was 
dining  on  the  grass  npon  a  bordering  manor,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  high-born  young  officer  who  visited  in 
the  family,  and  who  had  only  the  night  before  danced 
with  one  of  his  Loadship’s  daughters,  when  the  car¬ 
riage  stopped,  and  a  message  from  Lady - request¬ 
ing  Major - to  come  to  her  in  the  adjoining  road, 

was  delivered.  The  object  was  to  entreat  the  Major 
not  to  stray  upon  Lord - ’s  manor. 

His  Lordship  soon  after  fell  into  a  more  ludicrous 
adventure.  He  saw  a  man  shooting,  gallopped  after 
and  reached  him  just  as  the  captain  ("on  the  recruiting 
service  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  provinces)  had  shot 
a  hare  and  jumped  into  the  turnpike  road.  My  Lord 
demanded  his  name  ;  the  Captain  said  that  he  should 
as  soon  expect  to  be  required  to  deliver  his  purse,  being 
upon  the  highw  ay.  My  Lord  persisted  :  the  Captain 
demanded  the  name  of  the  inquirer.  “  Lord  Bray- 
more.”  The  Captain  gave  in  his  turn,  “Stirling.” 
“  Stirling  !”  repeated  the  noble  ;  “how  do  you  spell 
it')”  “Braymore!”  (the  de  gneiTe  we  assign  to 
the  game-preserver;)  “Braymore!”  muttered  the 
impenetrable  campaigner;  how  do  you  spell  itl” 
“  B,R,A.Y,M,0,K,L,  Sir,”  almost  screamed  the  now 
highly-irritated  querist.  “  Thank  your  Lordship,” 
politely  retorted  Stirling.  “You  have  the  advantage 
of  me  ;  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  a  peer  of  the  realm 
can  spell  his  own  name,  while  I  confess  that,  unluck¬ 
ily,  I  cannot  spell  mine  and  he  left  his  noble  friend 
ready  to  burst  ivith  rage  and  vexation.  Yet  upon  all 
other  matters  there  never  was  a  better  humoured  man 
than  Lord  - - . 


But  it  is  not  to  the  privileged  orders  that  this  eter¬ 
nal  irritation  is  confined.  An  honest  merchant  of  my 
acquaintance  has  hired  a  manor  since  the  passing  of 
the  new  Game  Act.  He  lives  in  the  village,  at  a 
small  distance  from  “  his  house  of  business,”  in  the 
large  town  hard  by.  In  his  way  thither  and  back  all 
his  thoughts  and  attention  are  limited  to  his  partridges ; 
if  a  gate  be  open,  or  a  gap  made  in  a  fence,  he  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  poachers.  He  inspects  suspiciously 
every  wretch  having  a  bundle,  and  every  donkey-cart 
that  passes,  umLr  the  impression  that  they  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  conveyance  of  game  ;  and  when  he  can  fix 
his  mind  upon  his  more  important  concerns  by  the 
way,  his  son  frequently  rouses  him  with,  “what  the 
devil  is  that  fellow  about  ?”  upon  sight  of  some  ragged 
itinerant,  who  must  perforce  be  nothing  but  a  poacher. 

He  is  harrassed  every  morning  by  the  kind  inform¬ 
ation  from  some  of  his  neighbours  that  the  gang  has 
been  out,  or  sent  off  packages  to  town,  and  worried 
out  of  his  sleep  by  the  repoit  of  fire-arms. 

The  cost  of  game  is  truly  astonishing.  The  steward 
of  a  great  game-preserving  nobleman  now  dead,  as¬ 
sured  me  that,  exclusive  of  keepers,  watch,  and  feed¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  sporting,  his  master  had 
sacrificed  no  less  than  18,000/ a-year  to  the  enormous 
head  he  kept.  It  seemed  impossible,  but  it  was  thus 
accounted  for  :  the  estate  consisted  of  36,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  average  diminution  of  rents  for  the  game 
was  ten  shillings  per  acre  ;  i.  e.  the  land  wdth  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  game  would  have  let  for  that 
amoumt  more  than  it  obtained.  I  had  opportunity 
to  enquire  of  his  Lordship’s  heir  and  successor  whether 
this  was  true;  at  first  he  said  it  w’as  impossible,  but 
on  farther  investigation  admitted  it  to  be  probable  the 
amount  did  reach  something  near  the  sum.  The 
charge  of  a  game  establishment — keepers,  watch,  feed 
for  the  pheasants  (independent  of  lowered  rents,) 
dogs,  taxes,  powder  and  shot — amounts,  according  to 
its  extent,  to  a  sum  averaging  from  a  thousand  a-year 
downwards  ;  it  is  rarely  less  than  300/.  No  gentle¬ 
man  who  preserves,  kills  a  pheasant  under  two  guineas, 
or  in  my  judgment  even  a  greater  sum. 

Were  every  mere  sportsman,  gentle,  or  simple,  to 
compute  accurately,  he  would  find  his  shooting  stands 
him  in  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per  diem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  frequency,  upon  the  average  of  those  who 
take  out  a  licence.  Those  who  do  not  keep  accounts 
have  no  notion  of  these  facts ;  those  who  do,  are 
generally  prudent  er:ough  to  conceal  them. —  New 
Monthly  Magazine, 


Bulfinciies. — These  birds  remember  very  well, 
and  often  too  well,  any  one  who  bas  injured  them. 
One  of  them  having  been  thrown  down,  with  its 
cage,  by  some  of  the  lowest  order  of  people,  did  not 
seem  at  first  much  disturbed  by  it,  but  afterw-ards  it 
would  fall  into  convulsions  as  soon  as  it  saw  any 
shabbily  dressed  person,  and  it  died  in  one  of 
these  fits  eight  months  after  the  first  accident.  A 
bulfincb,  belonging  to  a  lady  often  mentioned  before, 
being  very  subject  to  frightful  dreams,  which  made 
it  fall  from  its  perch,  and  beat  itself  in  the  cage,  no 
sooner  heard  the  affectionate  voice  of  its  mistress 
than,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it 
became  immediately  tranquil,  and  re-ascended  its 
perch,  to  sleep  again.  It  w'as  very  fond  of  chick- 
weed,  and  as  soon  as  it  perceived  one  bringing  it  to 
him,  however  much  care  was  taken  to  prevent  its 
finding  it  easily,  it  would  show  its  joy  by  its  ac¬ 
tions  and  cries. — Beckstein  on  Cage  Birds, 
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Different  men  have  different  opinions, 
Some  likes  apples  and  some  likes  inga^is. 


So  says  the  old  song ;  and  so  say  I.  Doc¬ 
tors  will  differ,  and  in  compliment  to  the  Es- 
culapian  sceptics  so  do  sportsmen.  I  have 
read  with  considerable  attention,  a  paper  in 
the  November  part  of  the  “  Sportsman, en¬ 
titled  “  Field  Sports  for  the  Season,  with  in¬ 
teresting  anecdotes  and  illustrative  observa¬ 
tions/’  written  expressly  for  the  publica¬ 
tion,  by  a  veteran  sportsman.  The  paper  in 
question  appears  to  have  been  written  with 
an  evident  desire  to  please  and  to  instruct, 
and  has  been  put  together  with  some  care.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  not  without  a  sprinkling  of 
plagiarisms  and  truisms,  while  some  of  the 
instructions  intended  to  be  conveyed  are  open 
to  criticism  and  objection.  In  making  these 
observations,  [  beg  to  be  understood  that  I  do 
so  with  all  the  deference  due  to  an  older  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  field  than  myself,  nor  do  I  for 
one  instant  presume  to  say  that  the  venerable 
contributor  to  the  “  Sportsman”  is  wrong, 
further  than  that  I  venture  to  differ  with  him 
in  the  modus  operandi.  With  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  essay,  I  am  not  justified  in 
offering  an  opinion,  as  I  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  watching  the  depredations  of  poach¬ 
ers  with  their  nets  in  England  at  least :  In 
France  this  unsportsman-like  manner  of  net- 
hunting  is  carried  on  in  open  day  by  the 
landed  proprietors  themselves,  as  well  as 
chasseurs.  This  predatory  warfare  against 
the  partridges  and  quails  is  termed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel  “  La  chasse  d  la 
tirasse,'”  and  is  considered  fair  play  by  our 
continental  neighbours.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ludicrous  than  to  see  some  half  dozen 
chattering  Frenchmen,  constrained  for  the 
moment  to  keep  silence,  with  a  sneaking  cur 
at  their  heels,  and  carrying  the  net  wherewith 
to  entrap  the  feathered  prey.  The  dog,  I  atii 
bound  to  admit,  is  generally  very  well  broken 
to  this  species  of  poaching,  and  ranges  with 
becoming  caution,  until  he  winds  the  birds ; 
his  steadiness  on  these  occasions  is  really  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  by  means  of  his  docility  and 
sagacity,  his  master’s  net  is  well  filled  by 
day  as  well  as  night.  The  dog  employed  for 
this  sportsman-like  amusement  is  generally 
an  old  weather-beaten  broken-down  animal, 
with  a  good  nose,  and  which  can  potter  about 
within  the  requisite  distance,  to  suit  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  his  rapacious  master.  Innume¬ 
rable  are  the  quantities  of  partridges  and 
quails  caught  on  the  continent  in  this  way. 
There  is  this  excuse  to  be  made,  and  the  only 
one  that  can  be  offered  in  justification  of  the 
practice,  and  that  is,  the  Frenchmen  being 
such  very  bad  shots,  and  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  sporting,  and  their  guns, 
generally  speaking,  being  execrably  bad.  The 
observations  of  a  veteran  sportsman  on  the 
Game  Bill,  although  severe,  are  deservedly 
just,  and  must  be  felt  to  be  so  by  every  real 
sportsman,  every  landed  proprietor,  and  every 
true  lover  of  his  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped. 


and  I  think  to  be  expected,  that  the  late  pro¬ 
vidential  change  in  the  Ministry,  will  effect  a 
no  less  beneficial  change  in  the  Game  Laws  ; 
the  act  must  be  revised,  and  let  us  trust  with 
some  beneficial  result.  It  really  is  enough  to 
make  a  sportsman  shudder  to  walk  the  streets, 
for  at  every  tenth  door  he  is  sure  to  find  the 
front  of  the  house  lined  if  not  crowded  with 
pheasants,  hares,  and  partridges  ;  and  if  his 
heart  do  not  sicken  at  the  sight,  let  him  in- 
.spect  the  contents  of  the  poulterers’  or  deal¬ 
ers’  shops,  and  he  will  find  upon  examination 
that  not  a  head  of  game  has  been  shot.  Hinc 
ill<e  lachrymee ;  and  so  long  as  poachers  are 
encouraged  and  supported,  we  cannot  expect 
our  lands  or  coverts  to  be  respected.  We  all 
know  that  red  grouse  have  been  sold  in  Lon¬ 
don  before  the  12th  of  August : — vide  a  police 
report,  at  Bow-street,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  July — in  this  instance  the  ofl'ender  was  de¬ 
tected,  owing  to  the  interested  feeling  of  a 
northern  landholder,  who  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  Crockford’s.  On  the  1st  of  Oc¬ 
tober  last,  happening  to  be  in  London  on 
law  business,  I  saw  exposed  for  sale,  at  a 
large  dealer’s  in  Tottenham-court-road,  not 
less  than  thirty  brace  of  pheasants  by  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  every  bird  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  more  than  a  week,  and  snared  withal. 
Let  us  hope  for  better  times,  and  in  spite  of 
the  revolutionary  outcries  of  the  great  un¬ 
washed,  and  the  Radicals,  I  will  be  sworn 
that  the  Tories  will  set  to  rights  all  the  un¬ 
constitutional  doings  of  the  Whigs.  I  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  the  “  Veteran  Sportsman,” 
that  Sir  John  Sutton’s  day  on  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  appears  marvellously  Munchausenish^ 
and  according  to  the  arithmetical  calculation 
of  my  co-correspondent,  it  appears  next  to 
impossible  to  have  made  the  given  number  of 
shots  in  the  space  of  time  mentioned.  I  also 
quite  agree  with  him  as  to  the  inconvenience  of 
shooting  off  a  pony  when  a  bird  rises  to  the 
right,  when  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it  down 
is  considerably  enhanced.  I  have  frequently 
witnessed  the  pursuit  of  small  game  by  the 
sparrow  hawk,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  I  have  seen  them  in  different  parts 
of  France,  and  it  has  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  occurred  to  me,  that  having  wounded  a 
snipe,  it  has  been  pounced  upon  by  one  of 
these  winged  marauders  and  borne  away  from 
me.  In  the  swamp  of  Abeville,  in  1831,  I  had 
winged  a  snipe  with  my  right  barrel,  and  was 
expecting  the  bird  to  fall,  when  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  it  was  pounced  upon,  and  being  carried 
away  by  the  unceremonious  intruder,  when  I 
saluted  him  with  my  left  barrel,  and  bagged 
the  hawk  and  snipe.  I  cannot  agree  with  my 
venerable  contributor  that  snipe-shooting  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  grouse  or  partridge 
shooting,  nor  can  I  conceive  why  they  should 
be  stigmatized  as  grotesque  birds  ;  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  the  amusement  is  fully  equal,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  to  field  shooting,  and 
infinitely  more  exciting,  and  I  am  not  singular 
in  assertingthatl  would  rather  killthree  couple 
of  snipes,  than  three  times  as  many  brace  of 
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partridges ;  there  is  more  honour  and  glory 
attached  to  bringing  down  one  snipe,  than  a 
dozen  birds,  by  reason  of  its  difficult  flight ; 
and  who  will  deny  that  it  is  a  more  manly 
and  fearless  pursuit  than  tramping  over  stub¬ 
ble  ?  any  barber’s  or  haberdasher’s  appren¬ 
tice  will  venture  on  dry  land,  but  none  but  a 
real  out-and-out  sportsman,  will  walk  knee- 
deep  in  a  dangerous  bog  or  swamp.  I  could 
name  many,  very  many,  old  and  experienced 
knights  of  the  trigger,  and  whose  names  stand 
deservedly  high  in  the  sporting  world,  who 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  snipe 
shooting  is  the  most  exhilirating,  exciting, 
and  sportsmanlike  pursuit,  that  the  real  ama¬ 
teur  can  indulge  in.  With  regard  to  wood¬ 
cock  shooting,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found, 
as  to  the  manner  of  seeking  them.  Where 
the  covert  or  underwood  is  thin,  I  prefer 
shooting  to  a  thorough-broken  old  setter  who 
understands  his  work,  with  the  appendage  of 
a  bell  round  his  neck.  This  I  have  found  the 
very  best  plan  both  for  pheasant  and  cock 
shooting,  particularly  where  the  latter  birds 
have  been  scarce.  I  am  not  fond  of  babblers  ; 
the  cocking  spaniels  make  too  much  noise  to 
please  me,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  they 
frighten  away  more  birds  than  they  find  ;  the 
old  saying  of  “  great  cry  and  little  wool,”  “  as 
the  devil  said  when  he  sheared  his  hogs,”  is 
applicable  but  too  often  to  these  noisy  little 
lapdogs.  A  sagacious  setter,  who  is  on  a  proper 
footing  of  intimacy  and  understanding  with 
his  master,  will  upon  recognizing  the  whistle, 
break  his  point,  and  flush  the  point.  This 
system  for  pheasant  shooting  is  immeasurably 
superior,  and  with  due  deference  to  “  The 
Veteran,”  I  am  decidedly  averse  to  the  plan 
he  recommends  ofshooting  double,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  hedge-row,  it  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  and  not  a  bird  more  will  be  bagged, 
provided  the  sportsmen  have  a  thoroughly 
broken,  well  bred  cunning  old  setter.  I  am 
perhaps  fortunate  in  pessessing  an  extraordi- 
n,arily  sagacious  animal,  and  I  find  with  my 
bitch  “  Mouche”  on  one  side  of  a  hedge¬ 
row,  and  myself  on  the  other,  that  not  a  single 
bird  escapes  me.  When  she  is  not  within 
sight,  I  give  her  an  encouraging  whistle,  and 
she  then  breaks  her  point,  but  never  in  one 
single  instance  have  I  found  her  unsteady, 
without  permission  from  me  to  make  a  dash 
at  her  bird.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  dif¬ 
fering  with  my  senior  in  these  matters,  but 
not  so  essentially  I  tiust  as  to  eause  any  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling  on  his  part.  Such  choleric 
correspondents  as  my  antiquated  friend  “  Old 
Jack  Snipe,”  are  not  to  be  met  with  more 
than  once  in  a  century  I  should  hope.  There 
is  much  of  amusing  matter  in  “  The  Vete¬ 
ran’s”  little  essay,  and  I  have  perused  it  with 
much  satisfaction.  Perhaps  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  one  of  these  days. 
As  I  have  stated  I  shall  on  a  future  occasion 
treat  upon  the  diflerent  breeds  of  spaniels, 
although  they  are  no  very  great  favourites 
with  me.  They  are  more  ornamental  than 


useful,  and  better  in  the  drawing  room  than 
the  field. 


DETONATOR. 


THE  SABLE. 


This  animal,  which  is  so  much  valued  for  its 
fur,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  common 
marten,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  form,  and  it 
is  nearly  of  the  same  size.  They  are  of  that  class 
of  animals  which  are  called  vermiform,  on  account 
of  the  great  length  of  their  bodies  and  shortness 
of  their  legs,  which  enables  them  to  pass  through 
very  small  apertui-es.  The  head  of  the  sable  is 
small  and  ov'al,  with  short  round  ears  and  long 
whisljers.  The  feet  are  large,  each  having  five 
toes  furnished  with  white  claws,  which  are  short, 
hooked,  and  very  hard  pointed.  This  animal  is 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  genus  by 
having  the  fur  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the 
toes,  and  even  under  them.  The  tail  is  somewhat 
bushy  :  it  is  five  inches  long,  but  with  the  hair  it 
measures  eight  inches.  The  body  is  nearly  of  equal 
diameter  throughout ;  and,  in  proper  season,  is 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  the  colour  of  which  is 
black  at  top  and  cinerous  at  the  bottom  :  the 
throat  is  cinerous,  sometimes  white,  yellow,  or 
spotted,  and  the  edges  of  the  ears  are  yellowish. 
Sometimes  the  hair  has  a  tawny  cast,  for  in  spring, 
after  shedding  the  coat,  the  colour  varies.  The 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  eighteen  inches  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  tail. 

The  chief  residence  of  the  sable  is  in  Asia,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  Uralian  chain,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  plentiful  in  the  progress  eastward,  and 
more  valuable  in  the  advance  to  the  north.  None 
found  to  be  north-east  of  the  Anadir,  nor  in  any 
parts  destitute  of  trees.  They  prefer  vast  forests, 
especially  those  of  fir,  in  which  the  furs  of  greatest 
beauty  are  found.  They  are  frequent  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  are  met  with  in  the  Kurile  Isles. 
Their  proper  limit  extends  from  50o  to  58o  north 
latitude. 

The  sable  lives  in  holes  in  the  earth,  or  beneath 
the  roots  of  trees ;  sometimes,  like  the  marten, 
forming  nests  in  the  trees,  and  skipping  with  great 
agility  from  one  to  another.  It  is  very  lively,  and 
much  in  motion  during  the  night,  but  generally 
sleeps  in  the  day.  It  goes  abroad  to  seek  its  prey 
during  the  night,  if  the  weather  be  clear  and  fine  ; 
but  if  otherwise,  it  retires  to  sleep.  It  is  very 
courageous,  and  will  attack  and  destroy  animals 
of  larger  size  than  itself.  Weasels,  squirrels, 
and  hares,  form  its  usual  prey  in  summer ;  in 
winter  it  is  said  to  feed  on  birds,  particularly  par¬ 
tridges  j  it  will  also  eat  fruit,  especially  that  of  the 
service-tree,  and  it  is,  indeed,  stated  that  fruit  and 
berries  form  the  principal  part  of  its  subsistence 
in  autumn.  During  this  season  the  furs  are  at  the 
worst,  their  vegetable  diet  causing  their  skins  to 
itch,  when  they  rub  off  their  fur  against  the  trees. 
When  very  unsuccessful  in  its  own  I'esearches  for 
food,  and  therefore  pressed  by  hunger,  the  sable 
follows  bears,  gluttons,  and  wolves,  as  the  jackal 
does  the  lion,  to  partake  of  the  overplus  of  their 
meals. 

The  females,  towards  the  end  of  March  ov  the 
beginning  of  April,  produce  from  three  to  five 
young,  which  they  suckle  about  four  or  five  weeks. 
It  seems  that  the  sable  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
very  docile.  Steller  relates  an  instance  of  one  that 
was  domesticated  in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Tobolsk,  which  used  to  wander  about  the  city 
and  visit  the  neighbours. 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  so  much  valued,  that 
the  best  skins,  although  not  more  than  four  inches 
broad,  are  said  to  average  the  price  of  from  12/,  to 
to  15/.,  and  the  general  price  varies  from  l/.to  10/. 

A  fur  merchant  of  London,  in  a  communication 
printed  in  Macculloch’s  “  Commercial  Dictionary,” 
after  speaking  of  the  great  fluctuations  of  price  in 
the  dilferent  articles  of  the  fur  trade,  says, — 

“  Among  the  furs  that  always  rank  very  high 
(though,  like  all  the  rest,  they  change  in  value), 
may  be  specified  the  Siberian  sable,  and  the  black 
and  silver  fox.  These  articles  are  at  all  times  com¬ 
paratively  very  scarce,  and  command  high  prices.” 
The  darkest  furs  are  the  most  esteemed.  The  co¬ 
lour  and  quality  of  the  furs  are  very  liable  to  vary, 
not  only  in  different  climates,  but  in  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  at  different  seasons.  It  is  from  November 
to  February  that  the  fur  is  darkest,  and  in  the  best 
condition  ;  and  the  descriptions  given  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  by  naturalists  generally  apply  to  the  state  in 
which  it  then  appears. 

The  finer  descriptions  of  sable-skins  are  sold 
without  the  bellies,  which  have  a  fur  of  lighter 
hue  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  but,  in  the  coarser 
sorts,  the  bellies  are  suffered  to  remain.  The  very 
finest  sable-skins  are  sold  in  pairs  perfectly  simi¬ 
lar,  and  thus  paired  they  bring  a  better  price  than 
single  ones  of  equal  goodness,  as  the  Russians  want 
such  pairs  for  facing  caps,  clo.aks,  tippets,  &c. 
The  legs  or  feet  of  sables  are  seldom  sold  sepa¬ 
rately.  White  sables  are  rare,  and  are  not  objects 
of  merchandise,  but  bought  only  as  curiosities  : 
some  are  yellowish,  and  are  bleached  in  the  spring 
on  the  snow.  The  bellies  of  sables,  which  are 
sold  in  pairs,  are  about  two  fingers’  breadth,  and 
are,  like  the  skins,  tied  together  in  parcels  of  forty 
each.  The  price  of  one  of  these  parcels  varies 
from  one  to  two  pounds  sterling.  Tails  are  sold 
by  the  hundred.  The  very  best  skins  must  have 
their  tails,  but  ordinary  ones  are  often  cropped  : 
a  hundred  sell  for  from  four  to  eight  pounds. 

The  hair  of  the  same  skins  differs  in  length  and 
quality.  The  longer  hair  is  silky,  and  the  shorter, 
or  under  hair,  is  woolly.  The  more  a  skin  has  of 
the  former,  and  the  less  of  the  latter,  the  colour 
being  at  the  same  time  good,  the  more  precious  it 
is;  the  very  best  skins  have  scarcely  any  other 
than  the  long  silky  hair.  Besides  various  other 
circumstances  regarding  the  furs,  the  furriers  pay 
attention  to  the  size,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
always  prefer  the  largest  skins,  and  those  that 
have  the  best  gloss,  to  others.  The  size  depends 
upon  the  animal  being  a  male  or  female,  the  latter 
being  always  the  smallest.  The  gloss  disappears 
in  old  furs ;  the  fresh  ones  have  what  furriers  call 
a  “  bloomy  appearance  the  old  ones  are  said  to 
have  “  done  blooming.”  In  consequence  of  the 
vast  difference  of  price  in  the  furs  of  the  same 
species  of  animal,  the  most  ingenious  impositions 
ai'e  practised,  by  dressing  and  dyeing,  to  make  the 
inferior  qualities  look  like  the  superior.  The  dyed 
sables,  however,  in  general  lose  their  gloss,  and 
become  less  uniform,  whether  the  lower  hairs  have 
taken  the  dye  or  not ;  and  the  hairs  are  mostly 
twisted  and  crisp,  and  not  so  straight  as  in  a  na¬ 
turally  good  fur.  Some  fumigate  the  skins  to 
make  them  look  blacker,  but  the  smell  and  the 
crisped  condition  of  the  long  hairs  often  betray 
the  imposition ;  and  it  is  said  that  both  the  dyeing 
and  fumigation  may  be  detected  by  rubbing  the 
fur  with  a  fine  linen  cloth,  which  always  becomes 
black  in  such  cases.  Both  the  Russians  and  Chi¬ 


nese  are  highly  imitative  people,  and  particularly 
excel  in  their  respectiv'e processes  of  making  a  bad 
article  appear  like  a  good  one  of  the  same  class. 
The  Russians  export  yearly,  and  sell  for  the  true 
winter  sables,  a  vast  number  of  summer  sables, 
which  have  been  prepared  with  so  much  art  that 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  for  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  persons  in  the  fur  trade  to  perceive  the 
fraud.  In  this  kind  of  deception  the  Chinese  are 
said  to  surpass  even  the  Russians  ;  for  the  dye 
not  only  lasts,  which  is  more  than  the  Russians 
can  effect,  but  the  fur  retains  its  gloss  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  detecting  the  imposition 
but  by  the  somewhat  crisped  state  of  the  hairs. 
This  is  the  reason  that  all  the  furs  which  are  of  the 
best  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  separate,  arc  carried 
to  Russia;  the  rest  go  to  China.  The  very  best 
sables  come  from  the  environs  of  Nerthchitsk  and 
Yakutsk  ;  and  those  that  come  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  river  Ud  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able. 

It  necessarily  results  from  the  costliness  of  the 
fur,  that  men  have  not  been  deterred  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  the  animal  which 
affords  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  article  of  luxury  to 
obtain  which  more  distress  is  endured,  or  more 
peril  incurred,  than  in  the  chase  of  this  animal, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  depth  of  winter, — among 
mountains  covered  with  ice,  and  in  the  deepest 
snows, — in  the  coldest  and  most  desolate  i*egions 
to  which  man  has  yet  penetrated.  The  hunters 
are  often  overcome  by  the  combined  operation  of 
fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  and  perish  in  those  re¬ 
mote  solitudes.  Formerly,  in  the  Russian  Empire, 
the  hunting  of  the  sables  was  a  task  imposed  upon 
the  exiles  who  were  banished  to  Siberia.  As  that 
country  became  more  populous,  the  animals  re¬ 
tired  into  the  remote  forests  and  mountains  ;  and 
it  was  the  further  pursuit  of  them  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Eastern  Siberia.  We  suppose 
that  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  sable  is  at  present  conducted  in  that 
country  will  not  be  without  interest  to  our 
readers. 

The  sable-hunters  form  themselves  into  fparties 
of  from  five  to  forty  each.  The  last  subdivides 
into  smaller  parties,  each  of  which  has  a  leader  ; 
but  there  is  one  person  who  directs  and  controls 
the  whole.  Each  party  is  furnished  with  a  small 
covered  boat,  laden  with  provisions  ;  they  are  also 
furnished  with  a  vessel  to  bake  their  bread  in, 
and  there  is  a  dog  and  a  net  to  every  two  men. 
Each  party  is  provided  with  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  which  it  intends  to  penetrate.  Every  party 
then  sets  out  in  the  direction  prescribed  by  the 
leader.  They  go  against  the  stream  of  the  rivers, 
drawing  their  boats  up  until  they  arrive  in  the 
hunting  country.  There  they  stop,  build  them¬ 
selves  huts,,  and  remain  until  the  rivers  are  frozen 
and  the  season  commences.  Before  they  begin 
the  chase  their  leader  assembles  them  together, 
when  they  join  in  pi-ayer  to  God  for  success  and 
safety,  and  afterwards  separate.  The  first  sable 
each  party  takes  is  called  “  God’s  sable,”  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  church. 

The  small  parties  then  penetrate  into  the  woods, 
and  mark  the  trees  as  they  advance  that  they  may 
know  their  way  back  ;  and  when  arrived  at  the 
hunting  quarters,  they  form  huts  of  trees,  and  bank 
up  the  snow  around  them.  Near  these  they  lay 
their  traps ;  then  they  advance  farther,  and  lay 
more  traps ;  still  building  new  huts  in  every  quar¬ 
ter,  and  returning  successively  to  every  old  one, 
to  visit  the  traps,  and  take  out  the  game,  and  skin 
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it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of  the  party  must  do. 
The  traps  are  a  sort  of  pit-falls,  with  a  loose  board 
placed  over  it,  baited  with  fish  or  flesh.  When 
the  sables  become  scarce,  the  hunters  trace  them 
in  the  new-fallen  snow  to  their  retreats,  placing 
their  nets  at  the  entrance,  and  sometimes  have  to 
remain  waiting  two  or  three  days  on  the  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  the  animal.  Another  way  of 
taking  the  sable  is  by  placing  a  piece  of  timber 
from  tree  to  tree  horizontally ;  near  one  end  of 
this  a  bait  is  placed.  Over  this  piece  of  wood  an¬ 
other  is  suspended  obliquely,  one  end  slightly  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  post,  and  a  rod  extending  from  it  to  a 
noose  to  which  the  bait  is  fastened.  As  soon  as 
the  sable  seizes  the  meat,  the  upper  timber  falls 
and  kills  him. 

During  this  time  the  hunters  are  supplied  with 
provisions  by  persons  who  are  employed  to  bring 
it  on  sledges  from  places  on  the  route  where  they 
are  obliged  to  form  magazines.  The  hunters  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  dreadful  extremities  from 
the  failure  of  their  provisions,  and  sometimes  they 
perish.  The  following  passage  from  the  ‘  Travels 
of  Bell  of  Antermony’  (vol.  i,,  p.  230),  published 
in  1763,  besides  describing  another  mode  of  taking 
the  sable,  mentions  a  curious  process  resorted  to  for 
suppressing  the  cravings  of  appetite.  “  The  sables 
are  not  caught  in  the  same  manner  as  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  fur  is  so  tender  that  the  least  mark  of 
an  arrow,  or  ruffling  of  the  hair,  spoils  the  sale 
of  the  skin.  When  a  hunter  finds  the  track  of  a 
sable  in  the  snow,  he  follows  it  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  days,  till  the  poor  animal,  quite  tired,  takes 
refuge  in  some  small  tree, — for  it  can  climb  like  a 
cat ;  the  hunter  then  spreads  his  net  around  the 
tree,  and  makes  a  fire  :  the  sable,  unable  to  endure 
the  smoke,  immediately  descends,  and  is  caught  in 
the  net.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  these  hun¬ 
ters  that,  when  pinched  with  hunger  in  some  of 
these  long  chases,  they  take  two  thin  boards,  one 
of  which  they  apply  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  other  to  the  back,  opposite  to  it ;  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  these  boards  are  tied  with  cords,  which  are 
drawn  tighter  by  degrees,  and  prevent  their  feeling 
the  cravings  of  hunger.** 

When  the  season  is  concluded,  the  hunters  reas¬ 
sembled, — report  to  their  leader  the  number  of 
sables  each  has  taken, — make  complaints  of  offen¬ 
ders  against  their  regulations, — punish  delin¬ 
quents,  and  divide  the  spoil.  They  then  continue 
at  head -quarters  until  the  rivers  are  clear  of  ice, 
when  they  return  home,  and  deliver  to  every 
church  the  dedicated  furs. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  American  sable  is 
now  known  to  be  a  distinct  species.  It  is  a  larger 
animal  than  the  true  sable  of  Siberia ;  it  is  of  a 
glossy,  silver,  black  colour,  which  is  paler  towards 
the  fore-quarters,  and  slightly  red  about  the  nose; 
the  tail  and  legs  are  velvet  black,  the  hair  silky, 
and  the  fur  very  beautiful.  The  hunters  call  it  the 
fisher,  but  improperly,  as  it  by  no  means  frequents 
the  water,  but  its  habits  are  almost  entirely  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  animal  to  which  our  attention 
is  more  particularly  limited.  As  the  skins  of  these 
animals  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  the  true 
sable,  the  American  hunter  does  not  hesitate  to 
shoot  them. 


Extraordinary  Shot. — Last  week  a  man  named 
Singer,  having  paddled  up  to  a  large  flock  of  plovers 
in  Chichester  harbour,  brought  his  swivel  gun  to 
bear  upon  them  with  such  effect  as  to  bring  down 
no  less  than  176. 


Ornithological  Biography ,  or  an  Account  of  the  Habits 

of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  8fc. 

By  J.  Audubon. 

We  always  return  with  pleasure  to  pages  so  fresh 
and  full  of  poetry  as  Audubon’s.  The  memoirs  of 
sundry  of  the  American  fowl  here  given  are  more 
interesting  and  suggestive  than  some  of  the 
biographies  of  bipeds  clad  in  doublet,  through 
which  we  are  compelled  to  toil.  We  can  sympa¬ 
thize  in  the  pleasure,  with  which  the  author  beheld 
the  pretty  and  ingenious  industry  of  a  pair  of 
Warbling  Flycatchers.  Here  is  a  picture  of  them 
at  work : — 

“  While  at  the  little  village,  now  the  city,  of 
Camden,  in  New  Jersey,  where  I  had  gone  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  thepassage  of  certain  Warblers 
on  their  way  north  early  in  the  month  of  May,  I 
took  lodgings  in  a  street  ornamented  with  a  long 
avenue  of  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  one  of  which 
almost  touched  my  window.  On  it  too  I  had  the 
pleasure  shortly  afterwards  of  finding  the  nest  of 
this  interesting  little  bird.  Never  before  had  I 
seen  it  placed  so  low,  and  never  before  had  I  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it,  or  of  observing  the 
particular  habits  of  the  species  with  so  much  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  nest,  although  formed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  several  others,  which  I  have  since 
obtained  by  cutting  them  down  with  rifle  balls, 
from  the  top  twigs  of  the  tall  trees  to  which  they 
were  attached,  instead  of  being  fastened  in  the 
fork  of  a  twig,  was  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  that  of  a  branch  coming  off  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  The  birds  were  engaged  in  constructing  it 
during  eight  days,  working  chiefly  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  Previous  to  their  selecting  the  spot, 
I  frequently  saw  them  examining  the  tree,  warbling 
together  as  if  congratulating  each  other  on  their 
good  fortune  in  finding  so  snug  a  place.  One 
morning  I  observed  both  of  them  at  work  ;  they 
had  already  attached  some  slender  blades  of  grass 
to  the  knots  on  the  branch  and  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  and  had  given  them  a  circular  disposition. 
They  continued  working  downwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  until  the  structure  exhibited  the  form  of 
the  delicate  tenement.  Before  the  end  of  the 
second  day,  bits  of  hornets’  nests  and  particles  of 
corn-husks  had  been  attached  to  it  by  pushing  them 
between  the  rows  of  grass,  and  fixing  them  with 
silky  substances.  On  the  third  day,  the  birds  were 
absent,  nor  could  1  hear  them  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  thinking  that  a  cat  might 
have  caught  them  from  the  edge  of  the  roof,  I  des¬ 
paired  of  seeing  them  again.  On  the  fourth  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  their  notes  attracted  my  attention 
before  1  rose,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
them  at  their  labours.  The  materials  which  they 
now  used  consisted  chiefly  of  extremely  slender 
grasses,  which  the  birds  worked  in  a  circular  form 
within  the  frame  which  they  had  previously  made. 
The  little  creatures  were  absent  nearly  an  hour  at 
a  time,  and  returned  together  bringing  the  grass, 
which  I  concluded  they  found  at  a  conciderable 
distance.  Going  into  the  street  to  sec  in  what  di¬ 
rection  they  went,  I  watched  them  for  some  time, 
and  followed  them  as  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree  to¬ 
wards  the  river.  There  they  stopped,  and  looked 
as  if  carefully  watching  me,  on  which  I  retired  to 
a  small  distance,  when  they  resumed  their  journey, 
and  led  me  quite  out  of  the  village,  to  a  large 
meadow,  where  stood  an  old  hay  stack.  They 
alighted  on  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  each  had  se¬ 
lected  a  blade  of  grass.  Returning  by  the  same 
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route,  they  moved  so  slowly  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other,  that  my  patience  was  severely  tried.  Two 
other  days  were  consumed  in  travelling  for  the 
same  kind  of  grass.  On  the  seventh  I  saw  only 
the  female  at  work,  using  wool  and  horse  hair. 
The  eighth  was  almost  entirely  spent  by  both  in 
smoothing  the  inside.  They  would  enter  the  nest, 
sit  in  it,  turn  round,  and  press  the  lining,  I  should 
suppose  a  hundred  times  or  more  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  The  male  had  ceased  to  warble,  and 
both  birds  exhibited  great  concern.  They  went 
off  and  returned  so  often  that  I  actually  became 
quite  tired  of  this  lesson  in  the  art  of  nest-build- 

“  In  the  course  of  five  days,  an  equal  number  of 
eggs  was  laid.  They  were  small,  of  a  rather  nar¬ 
row  oval  form,  white,  thinly  spotted  with  reddish- 
black  at  the  larger  end.  The  birds  sat  alternately, 
though  not  with  regularity  as  to  time,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  incubation  the  young  came  out.  1 
observed  that  the  male  would  bring  insects  to  the 
female,  and  that  after  chopping  and  macerating 
them  with  her  beak,  she  placed  them  in  the  mouth 
of  her  young  with  a  care  and  delicacy  which  were 
not  less  curious  than  pleasing  to  me.  Three 
or  four  days  after,  the  male  fed  them  also,  and  I 
thought  that  I  saw  them  grow  every  time  I  turned 
from  my  drawing  to  peep  at  them.” 

“  On  the  fifteenth  day,  abouteight  in  the  morning, 
the  little  birds  all  stood  on  the  border  of  the  nest, 
and  were  fed  as  usual.  They  continued  there  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  about  sun-set  re-entered 
the  nest.  The  old  birds  I  had  frequently  observed 
roosted  within  about  a  foot  above  them.  On  the 
sixteenth  day  after  their  exclusion  from  the  egg, 
they  took  to  wing,  and  ascended  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  with  surprising  ease  and  firmness.  They 
were  fed  another  day  after,  on  the  same  tree,  and 
roosted  close  together  in  a  row  on  a  small  twig, 
the  parents  just  above  them.  The  next  morning 
they  flew  across  the  street,  and  betook  themselves 
to  a  fine  peach-orchard  sevei’al  hundred  yards 
from  my  lodging.  Never  had  Huber  watched  the 
operations  of  his  bees  with  more  intentness  than 
I  had  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  I  bade  them 
adieu  at  last  with  great  regret.” 

The  nest  of  another  of  the  species  (the  Pewee 
Flycatcher)  is  found  in  bolder  situations.  The 
following  anecdote  curiously  illustrates  the  nature 
of  their  habitat : — 

“  This  species  is  so  peculiarly  fond  of  attaching 
its  nest  to  rocky  caves,  that,  were  it  called  the 
Rock  Flycatcher,  it  would  be  appropriately  named. 
Indeed  I  seldom  have  passed  near  such  a  place, 
pai'ticularly  during  the  breeding  season,  without 
seeing  the  Pewee,  or  hearing  its  notes.  I  recol¬ 
lect  that,  while  travelling  in  Virginia  with  a  friend, 
he  desired  that  I  would  go  somewhat  out  of  our 
intended  route,  to  visit  the  renowned  Rock  Bridge 
of  that  State.  My  companion,  who  had  passed 
over  this  natural  bridge  before,  proposed  a  wager 
that  he  could  lead  me  across  it  before  I  should  be 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  was  early  in  April ;  and, 
from  the  descriptions  of  this  place  which  I  had 
read,  I  felt  confident  that  the  Pewee  Flycatcher 
must  be  about  it.  I  accepted  the  proposal  of  my 
friend,  and  trotted  on,  intent  on  proving  to  myself 
that,  by  constantly  attending  to  one  subject,  a 
person  must  sooner  or  later  become  acquainted 
with  it.  I  listened  to  the  notes  of  the  different 
birds,  which  at  intervals  came  to  my  ear,  and  at 
last  had  the  satisfaction  to  distinguish  those  of  the 
Pewee.  I  stopped  my  horse,  to  judge  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  the  bird  might  be,  and  a  moment 


after  told  my  friend  that  the  bridge  was  short  of  a 
hundred  yards  from  us,  although  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  see  the  spot  itself.  The  surprise  of 
my  companion  was  great.  ‘  How  do  you  know 
this?’  he  asked,  ‘lor,’  continued  he,  ‘you  are 
correct.’ — ‘  Simply,’  answered  I,  ‘  because  I  hear 
the  notes  of  the  Pewee,  and  know  that  a  cave,  or 
a  deep  rocky  creek,  is  at  hand.’  We  moved  on  ; 
the  Pewees  rose  from  under  the  bridge  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  I  pointed  to  the  spot  and  won  the  wager.” 

As  the  reader  is  at  this  moment  interested  in  the 
dwelling  places  of  birds,  the  account  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Chimney  Swallows  cannot  be  better  in¬ 
troduced  : — 

“  Immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Louisville,  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  hospitable  and  amiable  Major  William  Croghan 
and  his  family.  While  talking  one  day  about 
birds,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  trees  in  which 
the  swallows  were  supposed  to  spend  the  winter, 
but  which  they  only  entered,  he  said,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  roosting.  Answering  in  the  affirmative,  I 
was  informed  that  on  my  way  back  to  town,  there 
was  a  tree  remarkable  on  account  of  the  immense 
numbers  that  resorted  to  it,  and  the  place  in  which 
it  stood  was  described  to  me.  I  found  it  to  be  a 
sycamore,  nearly  destitute  of  branches,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high,  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  about  five  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  feet  up,  where  the  stump  of  a  broken 
hollowed  branch,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  made 
out  from  the  main  stem.  This  was  the  place  at 
which  the  swallows  entered.  On  closely  examining 
the  tree,  I  found  it  hard,  but  hollow  to  near  the 
roots.  It  was  now  about  four  o’clock  after  noon, 
in  the  month  of  July.  Swallows  were  flying  over 
Jeffersonville,  Louisville,  and  the  woods  around, 
but  there  were  none  near  the  tree.  I  proceeded 
home,  and  shortly  after  returned  on  foot.  The 
sun  was  going  down  behind  the  Silver  Hills  ;  the 
evening  was  beautiful  ;  thousands  of  swallows 
were  flying  closely  above  me,  and  three  or  four  at 
a  time  were  pitching  into  the  hole,  like  bees 
hurrying  into  their  hive.  I  remained,  my  head 
leaning  on  the  tree,  listening  to  the  roaring  noise 
made  within  by  the  birds  as  they  settled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves,  until  it  was  quite  dark,  when 
I  left  the  place,  although  I  was  convinced  that 
many  more  had  to  enter.  I  did  not  pretend  to 
count  them,  for  the  number  was  too  great,  and 
the  birds  rushed  to  the  entrance  so  thick  as  to 
baffle  the  attempt.  I  had  scarcely  returned  to 
Louisville,  when  a  violent  thunder  storm  passed 
suddenly  over  the  town,  and  its  appearance  made 
me  think  that  the  hurry  of  the  swallows  to  enter 
the  tree  was  caused  by  this  anxiety  to  avoid  it.  I 
thought  of  the  swallows  almost  the  whole  night,  so 
anxious  had  I  become  to  ascertain  their  number, 
before  the  time  of  their  departure  should  arrive. 

“  Next  morning  I  rose  early  enough  to  reach 
the  place  long  before  the  least  appearance  of  day¬ 
light,  and  placed  my  head  against  the  tree.  All 
was  silent  within.  I  remained  in  that  posture 
probably  twenty  minutes,  when  suddenly  I  thought 
the  gi’eat  tree  was  giving  way,  and  coming  down 
upon  me.  Instinctively  I  sprung  from  it,  but  when 
I  looked  up  to  it  again,  what  was  my  astonishment 
to  see  it  standing  as  firm  as  ever.  The  swallows 
were  now  pouring  out  in  a  black  continued  stream. 
1  ran  back  to  my  post,  and  listened  in  amazement 
to  the  noise  within,  which  I  could  compai’e  to 
nothing  else  than  the  sound  of  a  large  wheel  re¬ 
volving  under  a  powerful  stream.  It  was  yet 
dusky,  so  that  I  could  hardly  see  the  hour  on  my 
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watch,  but  I  estimated  the  time  which  they  took 
in  getting  out  at  more  than  thirty  minutes.  After 
their  departure,  no  noise  was  heard  within,  and 
they  dispersed  in  every  direction  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  thought. 

“  I  immediately  formed  the  project  of  examining 
the  interior  of  the  tree,  which,  as  my  kind  friend, 
Major  Croghan,  had  told  me,  proved  the  most  re¬ 
markable  I  had  ever  met  with.  This  I  did,  in 
company  with  a  hunting  associate.  We  went  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strong  line  and  a  rope,  the  first  of 
which  we,  after  several  trials,  succeeded  in  throw¬ 
ing  across  the  broken  branch.  Fastening  the  roi>e 
to  the  line,  we  drew  it  up,  and  pulled  it  over  until 
it  reached  the  ground  again.  Provided  with  the 
longest  cane  we  could  find,  I  mounted  the  tree  by 
the  rope,  without  accident,  and  at  length  seated 
myself  at  ease  on  the  broken  branch  ;  but  my 
labour  was  fruitless,  for  I  could  see  nothing 
through  the  hole,  and  the  cane,  which  was  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  touched  nothing  on  the  sides  of 
the  tree  within  that  could  give  any  information.  1 
came  down  fatigued  and  disappointed. 

“The  next  day  I  hired  a  man,  who  cut  a  hole 
at  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  shell  was  only  eight 
or  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  axe  soon  brought  the 
inside  to  view,  disclosing  a  matted  mass  of  exuviae, 
with  rotten  feathers  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mould, 
ill  which,  however,  I  could  perceive  fragments  of 
insects  and  quills.  I  had  a  passage  cleared,  or 
rather  bored  through  this  mass,  for  nearly  six  feet. 
This  operation  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
knowing  by  experience  that  if  the  birds  should 
notice  the  hole  below,  they  would  abandon  the  tree, 
I  had  it  carefully  closed.  The  swallows  came  as  usual 
that  night,  and  I  did  not  disturb  them  for  several 
days.  At  last,  provided  with  a  dark  lantern,  I 
went  with  my  companion  about  nine  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  determined  to  have  a  full  t^iew  of  the 
interior  of  the  tree.  The  hole  was  opened  with 
caution.  I  scrambled  up  the  sides  of  the  mass 
of  exuviae,  and  my  friend  followed.  All  was  per¬ 
fectly  silent.  Slowly  and  gradually  I  brought  the 
light  of  the  lantern  to  bear  on  the  sides  of  the 
hole  above  us,  when  we  saw  the  swallows  clinging 
side  by  side,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
cavation.  In  no  instance  did  I  see  one  above 
another.  Satisfied  with  the  sight,  I  closed  the 
lantern.  We  then  caught  and  killed,  with  as  much 
care  as  possible,  more  than  a  hundred,  stowing 
them  away  in  our  pockets  and  bosoms,  and  slid 
down  into  the  open  air.” 


BALLAD. 


BY  MISS  C.  MESSUM. 

(From  the  “  Weekly  Belle  AssemhUeJ” ) 
My  Love  is  a  Hunter  so  bold, 

Ah  !  none  more  courageous  can  be  ; 
The  Chamois  is  watchful  and  swift. 

But  Herman  is  swifter  than  he  ! 

When  Morning  first  breaks  in  the  Sky, 
He’s  ofl['  to  the  Mountains  of  Snow  j 
At  Sunset  he  comes  back  to  me. 

And  sure  ’tis  his  signal — Ah  no  ! 

My  Love  has  no  riches  or  gold, 

His  Heart  is  the  treasure  I  prize ; 

I  wish  for  no  bright  shining  gems. 
While  I  have  the  light  of  his  eyes  ! 
And  Lilia  to  Herman  is  dear. 

But  that  you  may  very  well  guess ; 
’Tis  Evening — why  does  he  not  cornel 
Yet  sure  ’tis  his  signal — Ah  yes  ! 


WALTHAM  ABBEY  STEEPLE  CHASE. 


This  event,  which  for  some  weeks  has  been  on 
the  tapis,  came  off  on  the  14th  January,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators, 
and  afforded  excellent  sport.  The  four  miles  of 
ground  seleeted  commenced  in  a  field  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gingle,  near  Epping  Church,  continued  (over 
a  fine  and  somewhat  hilly  country)  through  farms 
in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Dyson,  Chapman,  &c. 
and  finished  in  Broomstick  Hall  Common,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  Wal¬ 
tham  Abbey.  The  fences  were  numerous  and  se¬ 
vere,  and  two  or  three  awkward  brooks  served  to 
give  variety  to  the  jumping,  the  last  of  these  being 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  winning  flags ;  there 
were  no  double  or  ox  fences,  but  the  leaps,  with¬ 
out  being  dangerous,  were  admirably  calculated  to 
try  the  nerves  and  capacities  of  horses  and  riders 
— nearly  the  whole  of  the  four  miles  were  over 
grass  land.  The  sweepstakes  was  for  five  sovs. 
each,  and  the  weight  12st.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  horses  that  started,  and  their  riders  ; — 

Mr.  Anderson’s  ch  m  Hare  (Rice) — Capt.  Fair- 
lie’s  b  m  Norna  (Captain  Breecher) — Capt.  Jen- 
kin’s  b  h  Brush  (Mr.  Seflfert) — Mr.  J.  Reynold’s  ch 
m  Cripple  (Mr.  Chorlton) — Mr.  H.  Osborne’s  b  g 
Liberty  (Mr.  J.  Mason) — Mr.  Brown’s  w  g  Robin 
Grey  (owner) — Mr.  Howard’s  b  m  Parasol  (Mr. 
Bloxam) — Major  Brandon’s  Venture  (Mr.  H.  New¬ 
man) — Mr.  Bryan’s  Harlequin  (owner) — Mr.  El¬ 
more’s  b  g  Orion  (Mr.  Bean).  One  other  paid 
forfeit.  Betting — 3  to  1  against  Norna :  4  to  1 
against  Hare ;  5  to  one  against  Liberty  :  6  to  1 
against  Orion ;  8  to  1  against  Brush  ;  and  10  to  1 
against  Parasol. 

The  start  took  place  a  few  minutes  before  four. 
Liberty  was  first  off,  and  took  the  initiatory  fence, 
followed  very  closely  by  Orion  and  Hare,  Cripple, 
Norna,  &c.,  lying  in  the  ruck  behind.  After  the 
first  fence  Orion,  Brush,  and  Hare,  were  in  front, 
and  so  near  together  that  neither  could  be  said  to 
have  the  lead  ;  so  they  kept  till  they  reached  a 
wood,  in  skirting  which  Hare  fell  in  a  bog,  and 
lost  a  good  deal  of  ground.  Orion  and  Brush  con¬ 
tinued  in  advance,  the  latter  leading  till  he  got  to  a 
fence  three  or  four  fields  beyond  the  spot  where 
Hare  fell.  In  this  fence  he  stuck,  and  Orion, 
charging  it  at  the  same  moment,  actually  forced 
him  through  it,  Mr.  Bean  not  having  time  to  avoid 
him,  and  the  latter  carried  on  the  running  to  the 
the  first  lane  (a  very  awkwark  one),  where  Mr. 
Chorlton,  who  seemed  to  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  country,  passed  him,  and  led  the  van  to  the 
last  brook.  Hare,  Norna,  Orion,  and  Brush,  being 
close  at  his  heels.  At  this  brook  every  one  hesi¬ 
tated,  for,  although  far  from  wide,  it  was  a  nasty 
one  to  approach,  especially  by  horses  distressed  by 
running  upwards  of  three  miles  over  sticky  soil, 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  leaps.  Mr.  Bean 
charged  it  first,  but  his  horse  failed  to  clear  it,  fell 
heavily,  and  lost  all  further  chance.  Hare  made 
the  next  attempt,  succeeded,  and  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  other  three.  Hare  took  her  re¬ 
maining  fences  very  cleverly,  but  at  the  one 
leading  into  the  winning  field  was  pressed  so  close 
by  Bi’ush,  that,  had  not  the  latter  been  thrown  by 
leaping  against  her  before  she  had  got  away 
from  the  hedge,  it  might  have  been  a  close  thing ; 
as  it  was,  young  Rice  had  the  rest  of  it  to  himself, 
and  brought  in  the  Hare  several  lengths  a- 
head  of  his  competitors.  Norna  was  baulked 
in  crossing  the  road  after  the  brook,  but  con¬ 
trived  to  obtain  second  place  j  Brush  was 
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third,  Orion  fourth,  Cripple  fifth,  and  Li¬ 
berty  sixth ;  the  others  were  nowhere.  The 
pace  was  very  good,  but  we  could  not  ascertain 
with  any  exactness  the  time  in  which  the  four 
miles  were  performed.  Mr.  Anderson,  to  whom 
the  Hare  belongs,  very  liberally  gave  the  stakes  to 
his  jockey.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  race 
was  committed,  executed  his  difficult  duty  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  present. 


THE  CLUBS  OF  LONDON. 


A  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
the  word  club  implied  a'  select  body  of  persons, 
who  met  regularly  every  evening,  or  every  week, 
to  talk,  and  drink,  and  smoke  ;  and  the  master  of 
a  family  went  as  regularly  to  his  club  on[that  even¬ 
ing,  as  he  went  to  church  on  the  Sunday.  In  the 
dinner  room  at  Dolly’s  Chop-house  may  be  seen, 
at  this  moment,  the  archives  of  a  club,  nearly  a 
century  old,  which  met  in  this  methodical  manner  : 
the  entries  of  fines  for  non-attendance,  the  amount 
of  nightly  expenditure  might  there  be  seen.  One 
peculiarity  of  that  club  seems  to  have  been,  that 
upon  the  principle  we  suppose  that“  two  of  a  trade 
can  never  agree,”  each  separate  trade  and  occu¬ 
pation  was  represented  by  one  individual.  One 
“  painter,”  one  “  haberdasher  of  hats,”  one 
“  cordvvainer,”  &c.,  and  the  rector  of  the  parish 
appears  to  have  been  perpetual  president. 

The  three  clubs  of  London  which  first  appeared 
in  the  character  which  so  many  more  have  more 
recently  assumed,  were  White’s,  Brookes’s,  and 
Boodle’s.  White’s  is  as  old,  under  that  name,  as 
the  days  of  Hogarth,  when  it  was  known  as 
“  White’s  Chocolate  House.”  Brookes’s  was  built 
in  the  year  1777,  for  the  reception  of  an  avowedly 
political  Club,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox ; 
about  which  period.  White’s  became  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Tory  party,  and  so  remained  for 
many  years.  Circumstances  to  which  we  shall 
presently  allude,  have  more  recently  conspired  to 
de;  rive  it  of  its  political  character,  and  it  is  now 
distingushed  rather  as  the  best  club  in  London — 
for  one  hour  in  the  day — than  for  any  exclusive 
system  of  politics. 

Boodle’s,  the  third  of  the  ancien  regime.,  was 
always  considered  the  juste  milieu — neither  Tory, 
like  White’s,  nor  Whig,  like  Brooke’s,  and  com¬ 
posed,  for  the  most  part,  of  country  gentlemen. 
It  maintains,  to  the  present  moment,  its  well- 
founded  character  ;  and  taken,  either  as  including 
in  its  list  of  members  men  of  the  highest  rank,  re¬ 
spectability  and  ability,  or  as  comprising  within 
its  establishment  every  comfort  and  convenience 
which  could  be  enjoyed  in  the  best  private  houses, 
it  may,  in  point  of  fact,  although  not  of  date,  be 
reckoned  the  first  club  extant. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  a  club 
which,  in  other  days,  held  its  head  high,  and 
flourished  greatly,  but  which  has  sunk  into  compa¬ 
rative  desuetude — the  Cocoa  Tree.  It  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  resort  of  his  late  Majesty,  when  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  the  circular  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house  was  expressly  built  for  his  Royal  Highness’s 
use. 

Next  on  the  list  is  the  Athenaeum,  a  club  more 
completely  mixed  than  any  other  in  London.  It  has 
no  political  character  ;  it  reckons  amongst  its 
members  Peers  and  Statesmen  of  every  degree,  and 
several  of  the  Bishops ;  it  is  the  daily  resort  of 
men  of  science,  literary  men,  the  most  eminent 


artists,  and  members  of  the  learned  professions. 
It  has  many  advantages  and  very  few  faults  ; 
amongst  the  latter  the  principal  one  is,  its  being 
lighted  internally  with  gas,  which  in  the  dinner- 
room  produces,  in  combinations  with  the  breath¬ 
ings  of  seventy  or  eighty  gastronomes,  and  the 
vapours  arising  from  the  dinners  they  are  eating, 
an  atmosphere  wherein  no  animal  ungifted  with 
copper  lungs  can  long  exist.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
it  becomes  necessary  sometimes  even  in  December, 
to  open,  to  its  fullest  extent,  one  of  the  large  win¬ 
dows  opposite  the  garden,  and  admit  a  rush 
of  night  air  into  the  apartment,  which  sends  home 
some  of  the  senior  constant  attendants  with  rheu¬ 
matism  in  all  its  varieties. 

The  Carlton,  which  has  its  head  quarters  on 
Cai'lton-garden  Terrace  until  its  splendid  new 
house  in  Rail  Mall  is  completed,  is  exclusively 
political,  and  politically  exclusive,  and  a  more 
noble  array  of  names  does  not  grace  any  similar 
establishment  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  the  very 
antipodes  of  Brooke’s,  and  if  a  man  could  belong 
to  both  it  would  be  no  bad  diversion  to  hear  at 
the  one,  how  badly  things  are  going,  how  certain 
the  Conservatives  are  to  be  beaten,  and  how  short 
a  time  they  will  hold  office ;  and,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after,  to  be  informed  at  the  other,  that 
the  Destructives  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  ;  that 
the  re-action  in  the  country  is  unquestionable,  and 
that  the  general  election  will  give  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  a  positive  majority  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  so  called  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Junior  United  University  Club,  is  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  corner  of  King-street,  St.  James’s- 
square,  under  the  roof  where  all  the  ministerial 
power  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  and  all  the 
social  fascinations  of  his  amiable  and  lovely  Mar¬ 
chioness  were  once  exercised  so  successfully  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  fashion.  Of  the  Club  we 
know  little  ;  the  sheriff-like  splendour  of  its 
liveries  is  somewhat  remarkable,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  monastic  character  of  the  society. 
*  *  *  * 

The  Travellers’  comes  next — alphabetically, 
but  soaring  loftily,  in  point  of  fact,  above  most 
other  clubs  :  splendour  and  comfort,  agreeable 
society,  conversation,  and  cards  (without  which, 
say  what  people  may,  no  evening  club  can  exist,) 
combine  to  attract  and  attach  its  members.  The 
fact,  too,  that  the  qualification  for  election  itself 
ensures  men  “  vffio  have  seen  the  world,”  is  a 
strong  one  in  its  favour  ;  we  rather  suspect,  taking 
it  altogether,  the  Travellers’  may,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  he  considered  the  leader.  We 
have  already  given  the  decided  preference  to 
Boodle’s,  for  what  may  be  called  real  comfort; 
but  for  general  effect  and  a  combination  of  materials, 
not  elsewhei’e  to  be  collected,  the  Travellers’  is 
supreme. 

The  United  Service  Club,  as  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Nash’s  talent  for  internal  arrangement,  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  combination  of  splendour  with  good 
taste,  and  of  good  taste  with  accommodation  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  It  has  recently  been  newly  fitted  up,  and 
the  addition  of  pictures  of  our  greatest  heroes, 
naval  and  military,  and  of  battles  by  sea  and  land, 
give  not  only  new  lustre  to  its  beauties,  but  add  a 
“  homishness”  to  the  rooms,  to  which  our  gallant 
heroes  have  an  undoubted  right  after  their  services 
abroad. 

The  United  University  Club  presents  us  with 
an  agreeable  little  elevation,  after  the  design  of 
Mr.  Wilkins,  the  author  of  the  finest  portico  in 
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England,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
North  Road,  near  the  top  of  Gower- street.  The 
gownsmen  of  this  erudite  society  gave  a  soiree 
shortly  after  their  pretty  little  place  was  opened  ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  company,  and  the  heat  of 
the  room,  made  all  the  cornices  tumble  down. 
N.  B.  They  have  excellent  iced  punch  in  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  West  India  Club  is  a  small  society  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies,  but  does 
not  obtrude  itself  upon  our  notice  either  bv  the 
splendour  of  its  elevation  or  the  extensiveness  of 
its  pretensions. 

The  Windham,  last  on  the  list,  congregates  at 
the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Blessington,  in  St. 
James’s  square,  and  has  the  use  of  his  lordship’s 
valuable  library — to  look  at ;  the  books  are  in¬ 
closed  and  locked  in  their  glass  cases,  in  the 
apartment  which  the  members  make  their  dining¬ 
room.  This  is  the  only  club  to  which,  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  whether  Parliament  be  sitting  or 
not,  a  member  can  take  a  friend — and  a  pretty 
“  take”  it  is.  The  friend  is  not  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  club,  or  to  feel  himself  at  home — not  he 
— he  is  carried  off' to  what  is  called  the  Strangers’ 
Room,  a  kind  of  back  parlour  behind  the  shop, 
where  he  is  fed  and  where  he  drinks,  and  then  is 
turned  out  into  the  street.  It  was  called  the  Wind¬ 
ham  in  compliment  to  Lord  Nugent ;  it  is  generally 
thought  that,  after  the  return  of  his  lordship  from 
the  Ionian  Isles,  it  will  adopt  the  name  of  that 
most  excellent  inn  at  Ipswich,  “  The  Great  White 
Horse.” 

And  here  we  have  gone  through  the  list,  and 
come  to  W,  and  have  not  said  a  word  of  Crock- 
ford’s — the  gayest  and  the  must  fashionable  of  all 
clubs — a  cuisine  perfect,  a  house  faultless,  society 
the  most  agreeable,  and  conversation  the  most 
entertaining.  The  notion  that  Crockford’s  is  a 
gambling-house — the  very  vulgar  have  a  shorter 
word  for  it  —  betrays  only  ignorance  of  its  real 
character  and  principle.  That  hazard  is  played 
there  in  the  evening  is  true — so  was  it  played  by 
the  Kings  of  England  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Epiphany,  in  St.  James’s  Palace,  in  public,  till 
within  this  half  century  or  so  ;  so  may  it  be  played 
at  Brooke’s,  at  at  the  Travellers’,  for  all  we  know 
— if  it  is  not,  cards  to  an  equal  amount  of  stake 
are.  But  we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many 
hundred  men  belong  to  Crockford’s  who  never 
play,  or  think  of  playing. 

Crockford’s  is  an  admirable  club,  well  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  particular,  assembling  under  its 
roof  all  that  is  gay,  influential  and  agreeable,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  politics,  without  distinction  of 
party;  and  the  prejudice  which  people  who  know 
nothing  about  it  have  attempted  to  create  against 
it  is  as  groundless  and  as  absurd  as  prejudice  ever 
was.  Persons  who  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  desire  to  play  will  not  play  because  they  be¬ 
long  to  Crockford’s.  People  that  have  both  will 
play  whether  Crockford’s  hazard-table  be  open  or 
not.  The  only  difference  is,  that  at  Crockford’s 
they  play  at  the  fair  odds  with  their  ordinary 
fiiends  and  associates  around  them  ;  and  that  at 
the  places  to  which  their  favourite,  yet  rash  pur¬ 
suit,  might  otherwise  carry  them,  they  would  be 
the  victims  of  designing  rogues,  and  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  persons  to  whom,  in  any  other  sphere, 
they  would  not  like  to  be  convicted  of  speaking. 

The  effect  of  this  club-law  has  been  very  power¬ 
ful  in  society,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  has  had 
any  upon  society  in  the  evening.  At  White’s,  for 
instance,  there  is  nobody  at  night.  At  the  United 


Service,  except  the  “  peaceful  slumberers”  on  the 
sofas,  nobody.  At  the  Athenaeum,  after  ten  o’clock, 
you  would  find  at  the  fire-place  at  one  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  eighty  feet  long,  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  cocoa-nut  head  fast  asleep  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  ;  and  upon  the  fire  place  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  a  ditto  old  gentleman,  with  a  ditto  head, 
equally  fast  asleep  in  another  arm-chair.  Where 
there  are  cards,  certainly  people  congregate  ;  but 
that  applies  only  to  the  Travellers’  and  to  Arthur’s, 
where  whist  is  done  upon  a  great  scale. 

Drinking  has  been  considerably  abated  under 
the  club-law.  At  a  tavern  or  coffee-house,  a  man 
felt  a  sort  of  obligation  to  swallow  huge  draughts^ 
of  black  and  intoxicating  wine  “  for  the  good  of 
the  house.”  In  clubs,,  a  vinegar-cruet  full  of 
sherry  is  considered  a  gentlemanly  quantum  ;  and 
the  less  you  drink,  the  more  obliged  the  society  is, 
since  upon  the  coffee-room  account,  the  funds  of 
the  club  invariably  lose. — New  Mouthy  Mag. 


IMPORTANT  CASE  ARISING  ON  THE  NEW 
GAME  ACT. 


Several  informations  were  laid  at  the  instance 
of  Charles  Devon,  Esq.,  under  the  30th  section  of 
the  act,  against  Messrs.  Thomas  Tidboald,  William 
Binford,  William  Toms,  and  William  Packer,  for 
trespassing  on  an  estate  called  Little  Rackenford, 
on  the  16th  of  October  last.  The  facts  were  thus 
set  forth,  by  the  informant’s  solicitor,  J.  E.J.  Ric- 
card.  Esq.,  viz.  —  That  Mr.  Tidboald  is  a  lessee 
of  the  above  estate,  under  a  lease  granted  before  Mr. 
Devon  became  possessed  of  the  Reversion  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  for  a  term  determinable  with  lives  ;  on  the 
granting  of  this  lease,  a  fine  was  paid  by  the  lessee  ; 
the  game  itself  was  not  reserved  by  the  lease,  but 
there  was  a  right  of  entry  reserved  to  the  lessor,  his 
heirs,  &c.  to  hunt,  shoot,  &c.  The  trespass,  and  kill¬ 
ing  game  and  rabbiis  was  admitted  by  the  parties 
complained  against,  and  their  defence,  ('submitted  by 
Mr.  Binford)  rested  on  the  exception  in  the  7th  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  act,  in  respect  of  estates  for  the 
granting  of  which  fines  had  been  paid ;  but  it  was 
contended  in  support  of  the  informations  that  the  8th 
section  qualified  the  exceptions  in  the  preceding  one, 
and  that  in  all  cases  where  the  landlord  had  reserved 
a  right  of  entry  to  kill  the  game,  he  has  become  now 
under  the  act  entitled  exclusively  to  the  game  itself, 
and  that  the  lessee  has  no  right  to  sport  under  such 
circumstances.  After  great  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  bench,  this  construction  of  the  act  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  case  was  fully  made  out, 
and  the  four  gentlemen  above-named  were  severally 
convicted  in  the  penalty  of  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  each,  the 
heavier  penalty  not  being  pressed  for,  as  the  object  of 
the  parties  was  to  have  their  relative  rights  decided. 
The  several  penalties  and  costs  were  immediately 
paid. 


New  Musket  without  Touch-hole  or  Ramrod. 
— By  accounts  from  Berlin  it  appears  that  an 
armourer  of  a  small  town  near  Erfuth,  named  Drase, 
had  presented  to  the  military  commission  a  mu=ket 
of  his  own  invention,  which,  after  repeated  trials, 
has  met  with  unanimous  favour.  It  is  constructed 
w’ithout  touch-hole  or  ram-rod.  It  is  thought  that 
all  the  Prussian  infantry  will  shortly  be  furnished 
with  similar  muskets. 
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GREYHOUND.— PZ  A  TB. 


That  great  naturalist,  Buffon,  entertained 
an  opinion  that  the  shepherd’s  dog  was  the 
source  whence  have  sprung  not  only  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  classes  of  the  species,  but  that 
endless  variety  of  mongrels,  which  present 
tliemselves  in  all  forms,  and  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  by  what 
peculiar  cross  or  crosses  that  beauty  of  canine 
form,  that  elegance  of  quadrupedal  propor¬ 
tion,  and  that  almost  unrivalled  speed,  which 
distinguish  the  greyhound,  was  produced,  is 
utterly  unknown,  though  such  an  inquiry 
could  not  fail  1o  be  interesting  to  the  reflect¬ 
ing  sportsman  and  the  professed  physiologist. 
If,  however,  the  animal  under  consideration 
stands  pre-eminently  conspicuous  for  his 
handsome  appearance,  as  well  as  for  his  ce¬ 
lerity  of  progressive  motion,  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  score  of  sagacity,  and  in  regard 
to  the  powers  or  faculty  of  smell,  inferior  to 
the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  his  tribe  :  incontrovertibly  indicated 
by  that  compression  of  the  head,  which,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  harmonize  with  the  animal’s  ge¬ 
neral  form,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  those  faculties  for  which  the 
ancient  Talbot,  or  celebrated  old  English 
blood-hound,  was  distinguished  above  all  the 
canine  race.  We  are  equally  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  precise  period  the  greyhound  first 
made  his  appearance  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  it 
is  very  well  known,  that  in  ages  long  passed 
away,  he  was  considered  as  a  valuable  pre¬ 
sent,  especially  by  the  fair  sex.  The  wife  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  in  the  year  1304,  when  a  prisoner  to 
our  Edward  I.,  in  England,  had  “  three  men, 
three  women  servants,  and  three  greyhounds ; 
plenty  of  game  and  fish,  and  the  fairest  house 
in  the  manor.”  In  Sir  Eglamorey  an  old  me¬ 
trical  romance,  a  princess  tells  the  knight, 
that  if  he  was  inclined  to  hunt,  she  would,  as 
an  especial  mark  of  her  favour,  give  him  an 
excellent  greyhound,  so  fleet  that  no  deer 
could  escape  him.  It  will,  however,  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remark,  that  the  greyhounds  (or 
gazehoundSy  the  original  term,  strangely  cor¬ 
rupted  in  the  modern  appellation  of  the  ani¬ 
mal)  of  these  times  were  very  difiTerent  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  dog  which  passes  under  this 
description  at  the  present  day :  the  highly 
bred,  smooth,  silky-skinned  greyhound  which 
at  present  so  much  distinguishes  himself  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  hare,  would  be  no  match 
for  a  stag  ;  it  is  true,  he  could  run  up  to  him, 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  pull  him  down. 
The  greyhound  of  this  early  period,  there¬ 
fore,  must  have  been  the  dog,  or  something 
very  similar  to  him,  afterwards  well  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  a 
long-legged  creature,  formed  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modern  greyhound,  but 
much  fiercer,  larger,  and  stronger,  covered 
with  a  thick  and  long  coat  of  wiry  hair.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  evident  from  a  number 
of  traditions  and  ancient  legends,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  following; — Llewellyn  the 


Great,  who  resided  near  the  base  of  Snowdon, 
had  a  beautiful  greyhound  named  Gelert, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  King 
John.  One  day,  in  consequence  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  animal,  who  at  night  always  sentinelled 
bis  master’s  bed,  not  making  his  appearance 
in  the  chace,  Llewellyn  returned  home  very 
angry,  and  met  the  dog,  covered  with  blood, 
at  the  door  of  his  child’s  chamber  ;  upon  en¬ 
tering  it,  he  found  the  bed  overturned,  and 
the  coverlit  stained  with  gore.  He  called  to  liis 
boy,  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  too  rashly 
concluded  that  he  had  been  killed  by  Gelert, 
and,  in  his  anguish,  instantly  thrust  his  sword 
through  the  poor  animal’s  body.  The  circum¬ 
stance  is  thus  commemorated  : — 

“  His  suppliant  looks,  as  prove  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart ; 

But  still  his  Gelert’s  dying  yell 
Hung  heavy  at  his  heart. 

“  Aroused  by  Gelert’s  dying  yell. 

Some  slumberer  waked  nigh  : 

What  words  the  parent’s  joy  could  tell, 

'I’o  hear  his  infant  cry  ! 

“Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread  ; 

But  the  same  couch  beneath. 

Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

“  Ah  !  what  was  then  Llewellyn’s  pain 
For  now  the  truth  was  clear. 

His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain, 

To  save  Llewellyn’s  heir.” 

In  former  days,  greyhounds  were  leceived 
as  payment  in  lieu  of  money,  for  the  renewal 
of  grants,  fines,  and  forfeitures  belonging  to 
the  crown  :  and  their  collars  were  frequently 
made  of  very  valuable  materials  ;  these  orna¬ 
ments  are  often  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
of  furniture  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Henry 

As  the  greyhound  has  always  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  sportsmen  of  this  country, 
neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared 
in  carrying  improvement  to  the  utmost  limit; 
and  in  this  respect,  the  late  Lord  Orford  is 
entitled  to  priority  of  attention,  as  liaving 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  unrivalled 
breed  of  these  animals  ;  which,  on  the  score 
of  speed  are  very  far  superior  to  their  remote 
or  immediate  predecessors,  and  to  which  there 
is  nothing  comparable  at  the  present  day  in 
any  other  country.  Coursing  formed  the  in¬ 
vincible  passion  of  this  eccentric  nobleman  ; 
he  has  been  known  to  have  fifty  couple  of 
greyhounds  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  made 
it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  part  with  a 
whelp  till  he  had  witnessed  a  fail  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  trial  of  its  speed.  In  breeding,  his  lord- 
ship  introduced  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
mental  crosses,  and  having  conceived  an  idea 
that  the  greyhound  was  deficient  in  courage, 
and  consequently  in  the  spirit  of  perseverance, 
he  resolved  upon  a  cross  with  the  smooth, 
rat-tailed,  highly-bred  bull-dog;  and,  after 
continuing  for  eight  removes,  he  produced 
the  best  greyhounds  which,  up  to  this  period, 
had  been  seen;  distinguished  by  the  small 
ear,  the  long,  thin,  and  tapering  tale,  the  fine, 
close,  short  coat,  at  the  same  time  possessing 
that  courage  and  persevering  spirit  which  im- 
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pels  the  animal  to  continue  the  chase  till  he 
falls  exhausted,  and  perhaps  expires  ; — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occasionally  witnessed  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

Czarina,  Lord  Orford's  favourite  bitch,  was 
remarkable  in  several  respects ;  she  won 
every  match  for  which  she  started,  forty-seven 
in  number,  and  never  showed  the  genial  de¬ 
sire  till  she  had  completed  her  thirteenth  year, 
when  she  was  put  to  his  lordship's  splendid 
dog  Jupiter,  and  brought  forth  eight  whelps, 
which  lived,  and  proved  superior  to  all  com¬ 
petitors.  Two  of  them.  Claret  and  Young 
Czarina,  gave  a  general  challenge,  or  rather 
challenged  all  Yorkshire,  which  amounted  to 
the  same  thing,  and  won  their  matches. 

On  his  lordship's  decease,  his  greyhounds 
were  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  late  Col. 
Thornton  became  the  purchaser  of  Czarina, 
J upiter,  and  most  of  his  best  dogs,  giving  fiom 
thirty  to  fifty  guineas  each,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  Yorkshire  breed  ;  and  the  union 
of  the  Norfolk  and  the  Yorkshire  blood  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  greyhounds  in  the  universe, — 
in  fact,  it  produced  the  perfection  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  perfection  in  greyhounds,  like  per¬ 
fection  in  most  other  matters,  does  not  appear 
to  be  stationary,  as,  in  defiance  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  exertion,  the  breed  appears  to  have  de¬ 
teriorated  a  few  shades  ;  or,  in  other  words. 
Snowball  and  Major  would  appear  to  have 
been  superior  to  every  other  greyhound  either 
before  or  since,  though  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  many  excellent  dogs.  Snowball 
and  Major  united  the  very  best  of  the  York¬ 
shire  and  the  Norfolk  blood.  They  were  by 
Claret,  out  of  a  favourite  bitch  belonging  to 
Major  Topham,  and  Snowball  became  his 
property  in  consequence  :  Major  was  sent  to 
Colonel  Thornton,  the  owner  of  the  sire. 
From  some  private  trials,  Major  was  thought 
to^  be  a  shade  fleeter  than  Snowball,  though 
the  latter  was  considered  a  more  complete 
greyhound :  all  countries,  all  kinds  of  ground, 
were  alike  to  him ;  he  was  never  anywhere 
equally  faced  except  by  his  brother.  He  won 
four  cups,  couples,  and  upwards  of  thirty 
matches,  at  Malton  and  upon  the  Wolds  in 
Yorkshire ;  he  ultimately  challenged  the 
world,  and  it  was  not  accepted. 

His  owner,  Major  Topham,  commemorated 
this  extraordinary  dog  in  the  following  epi¬ 
taph  : — 

“  He  who  outbounded  time  and  space. 

The  fleetest  of  the  greyhound  race. 

Lies  here  !  At  length,  subdued  by  death. 

His  speed  now  stopped,  and  out  of  breath. 

“  Ah  I  gallant  Snowball!  what  remains. 

Up  Fordon’s  banks,  o’er  Flixton’s  plains. 

Of  all  thy  strength, — thy  sinewy  force. 

Which  rather  flew  than  ran  the  course  ? 

“  Ah  !  what  remains  ?  save  that  thy  breed 
May  to  their  father’s  fame  succeed  ; 

And  when  the  prize  appears  in  view. 

May  prove  that  they  are  Snowballs  too.” 

Snowball  and  Major  won  every  match  for 
which  they  contended  ;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  their  sister  Sylvia,  produced  at 
the  same  litter. 

The  first  of  the  Snowball  breed  which  fell 


under  my  observation  was  a  black  bitch, 
called  Phoenix,  belonging  to  the  late  W. 
Toon,  Esq.,  of  Belton,  near  Loughbro',  Lei¬ 
cestershire  ;  I  saw  her  win  several  matches  : 
she  never  met  with  an  equal. 

The  Snowball  blood  was  much  in  request  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  particularly  in 
Lancashire,  where  I  have  frequently  seen  it 
mixed  with  the  wiry-haired  greyhound,  very 
prevalent  in  that  county  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  which  is  not  yet  altogether  oblitera¬ 
ted.  Twenty-five  years  since,  two  very  fine 
whelps  of  the  Snowball  blood,  and  of  the 
same  litter,  came  from  Yorkshire,  as  presents, 
one  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Brandreth,  the  other  to 
Mr.  W.  Bibby,  of  Ormskirk  (Lancashire). 
The  whelp  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  latter  gentleman,  was,  I  think,  the  finest 
and  most  promising  young  greyhound  I  ever 
saw  ;  but  he  did  pot  arrive  at  maturity.  The 
animal  contrived  to  make  his  way  into  the 
belfry,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
the  church  at  the  moment  when  the  ringers 
were  resting,  or  at  least  pausing  in  their  ope¬ 
rations,  and  the  bells  were  on  the  stays ;  the 
sudden  clash  of  the  recommencement  so  ter¬ 
rified  him,  that  he  sprang  from  the  steeple 
and  was  killed  !  His  brother  proved  a  very 
superior  runner,  as  I  can  testify  from  ocular 
demonstration,  having  many  times  witnessed 
his  performances  with  much  interest  and 
much  satisfaction.  He  became  greatly  in  re¬ 
quest  as  a  stallion. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Eaton,  of  Scarisbrick 
(Lancashire),  had,  about  twenty  years  since, 
an  extraordinary  bitch  of  the  Snowball  blood: 
she  manifested  superior  speed,  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  killer,  but  rendered  herself  more  remark¬ 
able  by  the  following  departure  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  progress  of  her  tribe.  When  four 
years  old,  she  quitted  the  premises  where  she 
had  been  reared,  and  where  she  had  continu¬ 
ed  up  to  this  period,  and  became  wild,  and 
resorted  to  predaceous  means  for  subsistence. 
She  haunted  the  country  about  two  miles  from 
her  previous  abode ;  and,  altho'  frequently 
seen,  would  not  allow  the  near  approach  cf 
her  old  master,  or  indeed  of  any  human  be¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  no 
sheep  were  kept  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
or  her  depredations  upon  them  might  have 
been  very  extensive:  she  was  known,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  killed  many  hares,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  made  great  havock 
among  the  leverets.  She  was  at  length  ob¬ 
served  to  enter  an  old  mouldering  barn,  when 
means  were  adopted  for  her  capture.  There 
was  every  reason  to  believe  she  had  become 
very  fierce,  and  that,  therefore,  danger  would 
attend  approaching  her ;  yet  her  owner  was 
anxious  to  take  her  alive,  and  if  possible 
without  injury.  She  was  snared  at  the  place 
of  her  ingress  and  egress,  when  a  litter  of 
whelps  was  found  in  the  building.  She  had 
been  absent  nine  months,  and  when  taken 
home  and  secured,  she  flew  at  every  thing 
that  came  near  her,  nor  was  she  reconciled  to 
her  state  of  subjection  till  after  the  lapse  of 
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some  weeks.  I  had  seen  her  often  before  she 
assumed  her  savage  independence  ;  I  saw  her 
run  a  variety  of  courses  after  her  re-subjec¬ 
tion  :  she  had  contracted  a  wildness  of  aspect 
during  her  unrestrained  excursions,  of  which 
she  did  not  become  entirely  divested  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  Snowball  blood  spread  over  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  produced  a  race  of  greyhounds  far 
superior  to  what  had  ever  been  seen  in  that 
county  at  an  anterior  period  ;  and  in  its  de¬ 
scent,  amongst  the  rest,  the  extraordinary 
animal  of  which  a  very  characteristic  and  a 
very  excellent  portrait  appears  in  our  present 
number.  She  is  the  property  of  Richard 
Seed,  Esq.,  of  Fazakerley,  near  Liverpool, 
remarkable  as  having  been  deaf  from  the 
earliest  period  of  her  existence.  Why  she 
was  called  Dumhy^  I  am  not  able  exactly  to 
state,  but  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  pa¬ 
radoxes  or  contradictions  to  which  ignorance 
or  accident  gave  birth,  and  which  was  after¬ 
wards  whimsically  tolerated  and  continued. 

She  has  run  some  matches  and  many 
courses,  and  always  successfully.  She  evinces 
great  speed,  uncommon  perseverance,  and 
a  degree  of  sagacity  seldom  elicited  by  the 
greyhound.  In  December,  1833, 1  saw  her  run 
an  accidental  course,  singly,  at  Aintree  ;  she 
had  beaten  a  competitor  and  killed  the  hare ; 
but  being  difficult  to  recover  on  account  of 
her  deafness,  as  well  as  her  dislike  of  restraint, 
some  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  up  jumped 
another  hare :  Dumby  laid  herself  on,  and 
the  run  became  highly  interesting  :  pussy  soon 
shewed  her  gameness,  and  her  superior 
powers;  and,  as  in  the  start,  she  was  favour¬ 
ed  by  more  than  ordinary  law  or  distance, 
it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  she 
would  be  reached:  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  the  run  might  therefore  be  said  to  be 
straight:  I  have  seldom  seen  a  stouter  hare  ; 
nor  did  I  ever  observe  a  greyhound  pursue  in 
a  more  beautiful  form — more|  round,  more 
elastic,  or  with  a  more  active  and  vigorous 
stroke.  At  length,  1  could  clearly  observe 
the  distance  lessen  between  the  pursued  and 
the  pursuer,  till  a  half  turn  took  place ;  the 
business  now  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and 
pussy  proved  herself  as  dextrous  in  the  turn 
as  she  had  shown  herself  swift  in  the  run  ; 
and,  after  several  narrow  escapes  from  the 
expectant  jaws  of  her  invincible  enemy,  just 
as  Dumby  struck  at  her  victim,  the  latter, 
turning  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  gained 
a  considerable  length  of  way  :  the  run  again 
became  straight,  and  brought  the  contending 
parties  (the  one  struggling  for  life,  and  the 
other  for  glory),  in  the  direction  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  I  had  taken  up.  They  passed 
within  a  few  yards  of  me.  I  clearly  perceiv¬ 
ed  death  was  at  no  great  distance  :  I  observed 
the  bitch  make  herself  up  for  another  stroke  : 
her  spring  was  tremendous,  but  not  absolutely 
effective:  pussy  lost  fur,  and  perhaps  skin 
also,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  leave  death  a 
few  yards  in  the  rear,  at  least  for  a  second  or 
two:  Dumby  came  again  within  distance,  and 


the  next  stroke  terminated  the  life  of  as  good 
a  hare  as  ever  stood  before  a  hound. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1831,  this  bitch 
was  observed  by  a  gentleman  endeavouring 
to  find  a  hare  for  herself  on  Liverpool  Aintree 
Race  Course,  (which  joins  her  masters  house 
and  grounds  ; )  and  in  a  few  minutes  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  moving  one  from  its  seat.  It  in¬ 
stantly  became  evident  that  the  hare  was 
overmatched,  and  she  was  quickly  caught  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  bitch  got  the  hare 
in  her  mouth,  than  she  directed  her  steps  to¬ 
wards  home.  Upon  which  the  gentleman  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  degree  of  gesticulation  sufficient 
to  induce  the  bitch  to  drop  the  hare,  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  it  went  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  although  he  immedi¬ 
ately  adopted  the  most  expressive  signs  for 
the  recommencement  of  the  pursuit,  Dumby 
would  not  understand  them^  she  dropped  her 
stern,  and  slunk  away.  However,  the  bitch 
gave  so  many  convincing  proofs  of  her  dis¬ 
position  to  find  hares  for  herself,  and  of  her 
powers  for  killing  them  when  found,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  place  a  degree  of  re¬ 
straint  upon  her  sufficient  to  prevent  her  pre¬ 
datory  excursions  in  future. 

I  belive  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
tail  of  the  greyhound  acts  somewhat  like  the 
rudder  of  a  ship,  and  assists  him  in  turning  ; 
and  I  have  many  times  observed,  that  on  such 
occasions,  it  is  brought  into  violent  operation, 
to  such  a  degree  indeed,  that  the  violence  of 
the  blow  is  sufficient  to  inflict  a  severe  bruise, 
if  not  to  fracture  a  bone.  In  coursing  many 
years  ago,  with  a  much  esteemed  friend  (Mr. 
W.  Bibby)  before  mentioned,  and  who  still 
lives  to  enjoy  his  favourite  amusement,  it  so 
happened  that  the  business  of  the  chase,  com¬ 
pelled  the  hare  to  make  for  a  farm  house  at  no 
great  distance,  by  the  door  of  which  were 
placed  a  variety  of  dairy  utensils,  and 
amongst  them,  a  tolerably  large  earthen  pan ; 
the  hare  and  dogs  approached  the  place  so 
nearly,  that,  in  making  a  sharp  turn,  one  of 
the  latter  struck  the  earthen  pan  with  his  tail, 
and  shivered  it  to  pieces.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
greyhoud  can  turn  just  as  well  when  deprived 
of  the  elegant  appendage  just  mentioned  ; 
for,  however  advantageous  it  may  be  on  the 
score  of  gracefulness  (a  tail-less  greyhound 
presenting  rather  a  grotesque  appearance) 
however  it  may  add  to  or  improve  the  lines  of 
beauty  which  this  animal  numerously  exhibits 
in  the  act  of  turning,  it  is  utteily  useless.  A 
greyhound  belonging  to  the  gentleman  just 
mentioned,  was  thus  mischievously  mutilated  ; 
his  tail  was  cut  off  as  close  to  his  body  as 
possible,  whence  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Stump,  the  name  by  which  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  ever  after.  There  were,  however, 
few  better  dogs — none  more  dexterous  in  turn¬ 
ing.  I  have  frequently  seen  stump  display 
his  dexterity,  on  that  charming  coursing 
ground,  Halsall  Moss— I  have  seen  him  beat 
his  own  brother  (Mr.  Scarisbrick's  Parson) 
not  only  in  the  stride,  but  in  the  active  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  turn. 
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If  we  compare  the  greyhound  and  the  stag, 
we  shall  find  that  they  approximate  each 
other  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  lightness  and 
celerity  of  their  motions — with  this  difference, 
however,  that  while  the  former  exhibits  a 
considerable  length  of  tail,  the  latter  is  almost 
destitute  of  such  an  appendage  ;  and  yet  the 
stag  when  in  full  speed,  can  turn  with  a  light¬ 
ning-like  sharpness,  infinitely  superior  to 
what  the  greyhound  is  able  to  accomplish. 
Further,  if  w'e  compare  the  stag  and  the  bull, 
whose  internal  conformation  is  precisely  the 
same  (though  the  former  is  one  of  the  most 
active,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  most  sluggish, 
animals  in  nature)  we  shall  find  that  the  tail 
of  the  bull  which  is  very  long,  is  intended 
and  used  for  purposes  very  different  from  that 
of  assisting  its  possessor  in  turning — princi¬ 
pally  as  an  instrument  of  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  flies  and  insects,  which,  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  incessantly  torment  this  huge  creature. 

But  to  come  more  directly  to  the  point, 
and  place  the  contrast  in  the  strongest  light 
possible,  we  are  furnished  with  a  striking  com¬ 
parison  in  the  animal  the  greyhound  pursues, 
which  frequently  eludes  him  by  the  amazing 
dexterity  of  its  turns — in  which,  however,  it 
can  derive  no  assistance  from  its  tail — it  will 
easily  be  perceived  that  I  allude  to  the  hare. 
Whatever  may  be  the  use  intended  by  nature 
for  the  hare’s  tail,  it  is  very  clear  that  she  de¬ 
rives  no  assistance  from  it  in  turning.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coursing,  are 
very  well  aware  that  hares  to  which  the  dogs 
are  fairly  laid  in,  would  very  seldom  escape 
by  straight  forward  running,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  hare  derives  f;:om  her  quick¬ 
ness  in  turning,  frequently  saves  her  from  the 
jaws  of  her  pursuers,  when  all  other  means 
would  be  utterly  unavailing.  Indeed,  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  dexterously  she  avoids 
the  determined  stroke  of  the  greyhound,  and, 
by  her  amazing  facility  in  turning,  immedi¬ 
ately  gains  a  considerable  length  of  way. 

Ill  the  month  of  December,  1832,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  coursing  with  a  couple  of  friends 
and  two  very  fleet  greyhounds,  but  both  of 
them  indifl'erent  killers.  A  hare  was  ob¬ 
served  stealing  away  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  dogs ;  the  latter 
caught  sight,  however,  and  reached  her  before 
she  had  crossed  the  two  next  fields  (of  mid¬ 
dling  size)  :  yet  in  turning,  the  hare  gained 
an  amazing  distance  :  the  dogs  were  soon  up 
again,  when  she  repeated  the  same  manoeuvre, 
and  acquired  a  similar  advantage. — Thus  the 
course  way  protracted  to  a  length  of  time  be¬ 
yond  what  I  ever  before  v/itnessed.  The  dogs 
ultimately  killed  the  hare,  but  were  very 
much  exhausted  by  the  long-continued  seve¬ 
rity  of  their  exertions.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  advantage  which  the  hare  derived  in  the 
turn,  she  would  have  been  killed  immediate¬ 
ly  ;  yet,  it  is  very  evident  that,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  her  tail  cannot  render  her  the  least  as¬ 
sistance. 

Schoolboy,  the  property  of  T.  Clark,  Esq., 
was  a  greyhound  of  distinguished  celebrity 


some  years  ago.  He  ran  a  great  number  of 
matches  near  Newmarket,  upon  which  very 
large  sums  were  frequently  depending,  and 
was  uniformly  the  winner. 

Miller,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  H.  'B.  Dud¬ 
ley,  with  nothing  to  boast  on  the  score  of  pe¬ 
digree,  ran  himself  into  great  fame,  and  beat 
every  competitor. 

Mr.  Mundy,  of  Derbyshire,  possessed  an 
excellent  breed  of  greyhounds  ;  there  are  few 
coursers  who  have  not  heard  of  his  celebrated 
Wonder. 

The  late  Lord  Rivers  was  a  distinguished 
courser  ;  he  bred  many  greyhounds,  brought 
a  number  of  superior  dogs  into  the  field,  and 
became  the  winner  of  more  prizes,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  person.  Strathfieldsay,  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
formerly  the  favorite  seat  of  Lord  Rivers,  and 
there  his  kennels,  breeding-rooms,  and  train¬ 
ing-grounds  were  formed  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  kept  in  the  best  order  possible. 
Rushmore  Lodge  (a  romantic  residence),  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cranborne  Chace,  was  another 
of  his  possessions  where  he  kept  greyhounds  ; 
while,  during  the  coursing  season  at  New¬ 
market,  his  lordship  was  always  to  be  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  a  successful 
competitor  at  Swaflham,  Ashdown,  Beacon 
Hill,  Amesbury,  and  Deptford ;  and  his  Rec¬ 
tor,  Red  Rose,  Remus,  and  Rosario,  proved 
themselves  very  superior  greyhounds.  Yet 
his  dogs,  on  the  score  of  fineness  of  form, 
vigour,  or  powers  of  speed,  appeared  to  me 
inferior  to  mai;y  specimens  of  the  Yorkshire 
blood  which  have  fallen  under  my  observa¬ 
tion,  and  persevering  in  the  system  of  in-and- 
in  breeding,  his  lordship’s  dogs  evidently  de¬ 
clined  towards  the  close  of  his  coursing  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  that  such  was  thought  to  be  the  case 
generally,  the  prices  of  them  at  his  latter  an¬ 
nual  sales  clearly  indicate.  In  1824,  Rain¬ 
bow  was  knocked  down  at  £7  17s.  6d  ;  Rat¬ 
tlesnake  at  £8  18s.  6d.  ;  Rivulet,  £9  9s.  ; 
Remus,  £ll  9s.  6d.  ;  Romulus,  £8  8s.,  &c., 
not  one  in  the  whole  lot  (fourteen  in  number), 
reaching  twenty  pounds. 

'Training  the  greyhound,  like  all  mundane 
affairs,  has  partaken  largely  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  and  has  perhaps  been  push¬ 
ed  beyond  the  bounds  of  practical  utility  or 
advantageous  result.  It  is  true,  the  sports¬ 
men  of  by-gone  days  had  recourse  to  expedi¬ 
ents,  and  adopted  methods,  for  producing 
condition  in  the  greyhound,  which  cannot  fail 
to  appear  strange,  if  not  ridiculous,  to  the 
courser  of  the  present  day;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  in  the  anxiety  to  attain  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  latter  has  refined  too  much  upon  his 
system. 

Kennelling,  air,  exercise,  and  food,  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  sportsmen  of  the  old 
sehool,  were  perfectly  correct ;  but  the  detail 
or  ramifications  of  the  system  were  not  cha¬ 
racterized  by  a  judicious  correspondence. 
When  the  dog  was  full  in  llesh,  he  was  to 
have  drippings  of  bread  in  fresh  broth.  Milk 
and  bread,  butter-milk  and  soft  bones,  morn- 
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in^-  and  evening,  which  was  understood  to 
keep  him  healthy.  When  he  was  low  in  con¬ 
dition  or  unwell,  sheeps’  heads  or  feet  with  the 
wool  on,  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  made 
into  broth  with  oatmeal  and  sweet  herbs,  were 
to  be  his  daily  food  until  he  recovered  his 
health  and  llesh. 

The  kennel  was  to  be  commodious,  airy,  the 
door  opening  towards  the  south,  and  the 
sleeping-benches  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  olf  the  urine.  (A  dog  of  any  kind  will 
rarely  eject  his  urine,  or  void  his  excrements, 
on  his  bed  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  closely  con¬ 
fined,  he  will  frequently  howd  for  hours,  and 
even  days,  sooner  than  be  guilty  of  what  ap¬ 
pears  repugnant  to  his  nature.)  The  straw 
on  the  benches  was  to  be  frequently  changed, 
and  the  kennel  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 

The  following  diet  was  recommended  for 
greyhounds  that  were  about  to  run  :  a  peck 
ot  wheat,  half  a  peck  of  oatmeal,  ground,  and 
forced  through  a  sieve  ;  aniseeds  bruised,  and 
liquorice,  were  to  be  scattered  amongst  it ; 
and  it  was  then  to  be  kneaded  up,  with  the 
whites  of  eggs  and  new  ale,  into  small  loaves, 
which  were  to  be  well  baked.  This  was  to 
be  soaked  in  beef  or  other  broth,  and  given  to 
them  immediately  after  their  airings,  morning 
and  evening. 

The  dog  was  to  be  brushed,  or  rubbed  with 
a  hair  cloth,  previously  to  airing;  he  was 
then  to  be  led  out  in  a  leash  half  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  to  some  plain  where  there  were  nei¬ 
ther  cattle  nor  sheep,  there  to  be  sulfered  to 
frisk  about  and  empt}’^  himself,  when  he  was 
to  be  led  back.  In  the  evening  all  this  was 
to  be  repeated ;  and  in  winter  he  was  to  be 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  lying  by  the  fire 
once  a  day  !  It  was  recommended  to  keep 
him  always  in  kennel,  as  it  was  thought  his 
activity  and  spirit  were  thereby  increased. 

The  exercise  of  the  dog  was  to  be  cours¬ 
ing;  if  the  courses  were  long,  twice  a  week 
was  deemed  sufficient;  otherwise,  every  other 
day  ;  and  he  was  to  be  rewarded  and  encou¬ 
raged  with  the  blood  of  the  hare.  When 
young  dogs  were  first  entered,  it  was  advised 
to  give  them  every  advantage,  such  as  finding 
a  leveret  and  giving  her  no  law;  but  this  was 
not  allowable  after  he  had  once  got  blood. 

On  coursing  days  a  toast  and  butter  was 
recommended  to  be  given  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  if  the  dog  killed  the  hare  he  was  not 
allowed  to  break  her;  the  hare  was  taken 
from  him,  his  mouth  cleared  of  fur,  and  he 
had  afterwards  the  heart,  liver  and  lights 
given  him. 

After  a  severe  run,  his  feet  were  to  be 
washed  with  salt  and  water ;  and  after  re¬ 
maining  in  the  kennel  for  half  an  hour  he 
was  to  be  fed. 

Ill  regard  to  the  modern  mode  and  manner 
of  feeding  and  training  the  greyhound,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  opinions  are  entertained.  Some  in¬ 
sist  that  he  should  go  through  a  regular 
course,  something  like  the  race-horse.  It  is 
asserted  that  a  dog  which  has  long  courses  to 


run  should  never  be  overburthened  with  flesh, 
and  that  a  greyhound  too  fat  should  have  two 
doses  of  physic,  allowing  an  interval  of  six 
days,  and  to  be  moderately  bled  between  the 
doses  :  his  food  afterwards  to  be  dry  boiled 
meat,  occasionally  changed  to  fine  oatmeal,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  proper  consistency  with  boiled  milk. 
If,  with  this  preparatory  food,  he  be  allowed  to 
run  two  or  three  courses  a  week,  and  be  regu¬ 
larly  rubbed  with  a  hair-cloth  all  over  till  the 
flesh  upon  his  loins  has  become  elastic  and 
hard,  he  may  be  considered  complete,  as  far 
at  least  as  preparation  is  concerned.  Yet, 
the  admirers  and  advocates  of  this  systematic 
training  have  been  frequently  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  has  been  thrown  away  ;  and  that 
the  same  dog  which,  when  thus  artificially 
trained,  has  failed  in  his  running,  has,  when 
no  course  of  training  has  been  adopted,  shewn 
himself  far  superior  in  his  performances.  It 
is  abundantly  evident,  however,  that  the  grey¬ 
hound  should  be  suffered  to  go  as  much  at 
large  as  possible.  Nothing  so  much  conduces 
to  health  and  activity  as  a  state  of  unlimited 
freedom.  I  have  frequently  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing,  that  where  a  young  grey¬ 
hound  is  quartered  or  brought  up  at  a  farm¬ 
house,  as  ids  strength  increases,  he  will  shew 
an  inclination  to  chase  hares  ;  in  a  little  time 
he  will  find  them  for  himself  and  eagerly  pur¬ 
sue  them ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before  he  will 
give  incontestible  proof  of  his  successful  ex¬ 
ertions.  Greyhounds  well  fed  (and  there  is 
nothing  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  general 
run  of  a  farm-house;)  and  which  are  allowed 
to  train  themselves  in  the  manner  just  de¬ 
scribed,  uniformly  manifest  their  superiority 
in  more  advanced  age,  in  nothing  more  than 
in  their  dexterity  at  the  turn. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPORTS¬ 
MAN/’ 


Sir, — Having  found  the  following  receipt 
for  the  Yellows  (which  I  took  from  that  in¬ 
structive  work,  Johnson’s  Shooter’s  Compa¬ 
nion)  successful  almost  invariably,  and  within 
a  late  period  invaluable,  having  had  a  capital 
pointer  bitch  and  a  setter  attacked  with  it, 
in  which  it  effected  an  immediate  cure,  I 
should  feel  particularly  obliged  by  your  in¬ 
serting  it  in  your  highly  interesting  and 
judiciously  arranged  periodical,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  my  brother  sportsmen. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  disease  peculiar 
to  the  kennel,  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
all  ages  of  the  dog.  In  the  first  approaches 
of  the  Yellows,  the  animal  loses  his  appetite, 
and  of  course  appears  dull.  On  turning  up 
his  eye-lids,  a  yellow  appearance  presents  it¬ 
self;  the  inside  of  his  flanks  exhibit  a  similar 
hue  or  colour.  If  it  be  not  immediately  stop¬ 
ped  it  will  end  with  the  death  of  the  dog.  As 
soon  as  the  dog  is  perceived  to  be  ill,  four 
grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  to  him,  and 
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he  should  be  kept  warm  during  their  opera¬ 
tion.  Then  take — 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 

Aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Castile  soap,  half  an  ounce; 
iEthiop’s  mineral,  half  an  ounce. 

These  should  be  mixed  up  with  syrup  of 
buckthorn,  and  made  into  boluses  about  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  one  of  which  should  be 
given  every  morning  for  three  successive 
days.  I  should  not  mention  this,  but,  finding 
it  a  certain  and  immediate  cure,  I  wish  to 
recommend  it  to  every  sportsman. 

If  any  of  my  brother  sportsmen  are  in 
want  of  pointers,  I  know  a  capital  brace  of 
bitches  for  sale  ;  I  can  recommend  the  dogs, 
having  seen  them  out  four  or  five  times ; 
S3'mmetry  beautiful  ;  colour,  liver  and  white. 
Tliey  are  to  be  sold  remarkably  cheap,  as  the 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

I  am,  ever,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 
NIPPLE. 


COURSING  MEETINGS. 


LANARKSHIRE  AND  RENFREWSHIRE 
COURSING  MEETING. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  this  Club  took  place  on 
the  27th  and  29th  of  November,  and  1st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  on  Sir  John  Maxwell’s  estate  of  Pollac.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  sport : — 

Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.  each,  for  dogs  of  all 
ages. — First  Class:  Mr.  W.  Geddes’s  hi  d  George 
beat  Mr.  J.  H.  Robertson’s  brin  d  Pirate  ;  Mr.  J. 
Raimes’s  bl  and  w  d  Rattler  agst  Mr.  A.  Graham’s 
bl  b  Black-eyed  Susan  (drawn)  ;  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  r 
d  Punch  beat  Lord  Eglington’s  bl  d  Souter  Johnny ; 
Mr.  W.  Geddes’s  bl  and  w  d  Bob  beat  Lord  Eglin- 
ton’s  bl  and  w  b  Meg  Merrilies  ;  Dr.  Young’s  w  and 
brin  d  Tempest  beat  Mr.  J.  G.  M'Kirdy’s  bk  d  Pro¬ 
fessor;  Lord  Eglinton’s  bl  b  Moina  beat  Mr.  W. 
Geddes’s  bl  d  Sailor  ;  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  y  b  Pigeon 
beat  Dr.  Young’s  w  d  Jehu  ;  Dr.  Young’s  gr  d  The 
Tartar  beat  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  r  d  Pomni ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Borron’s  bl  b  Gipsy  beat  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  r  b  Puz¬ 
zle  ;  Mr.  A.  Pollok’s  brin  d  Sharp  beat  Mr.  R.  Jen- 
ner’s  r  d  Ivanhoe ;  Mr.  J.  Raimes’s  bl  and  w  d  Rain¬ 
bow  beat  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  bl  d  Sir  Simon  ;  Lord 
Eglinton’s  bl  d  The  Brewer  beat  Mr.  C.  Carnie’s  r  d 
Chance  ;  Lord  Eglinton’s  brin  d  Major  beat  Mr.  C. 
Carnie’s  y  d  Carron  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Geddes’s  y  and  w 
b  Thread  begt  Lord  Eglinton’s  bl  and  w  b  Caroline. 

- Second  Class  :  Rainbow  beat  George ;  Major 

beat  Rattler  ;  Pigeon  beat  Gipsy  ;  Sharp  beat  Tem¬ 
pest  ;  Bob  beat  The  I'artar  ;  Moina  beat  Thread  ;  and 

Punch  beat  The  Brewer. - Third  Class  :  Punch 

beat  Moina ;  Pigeon  beat  Rainbow  ;  Major  beat 

Sharp  ;  and  Bob  ran  a  bye. - Fourth  Class  :  Punch 

beat  IJob ;  and  Major  beat  Pigeon. - Deciding 

Course  ;  Major  beat  Punch,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

A  Cup,  value  50gs.,  for  dogs  not  exceeding  twenty 
months. — First  Class:  Mr.  A.  J.  Bonar’s  bl  and  w 
d  Star  beat  Lord  Eglington’s  r  and  w  b  Mary  Grey  ; 
Mr.  A.  Graham’s  r  and  w  d  Marquess  beat  Mr.  John 
Raimes’s  w  b  Lady  Cowden  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Robertson’s 
bl  b  Helen  beat  Mr.  T.  Atkinson’s  bl  d  Mellish  ;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Borron’s  brin  and  f  d  Altcar  beat  Mr.  J.  Pol¬ 
lok’s  y  d  Kerse  ;  Mr.  W.  Geddes’s  bl  and  w  d  Bol¬ 
ter  beat  Lord  Eglington’s  bl  and  w  d  Colonel;  Mr. 
J.  G.  M'Kirdy’sy  and  w  d  Warlock  beat  Dr.  Young’s 
brin  d  Jinker;  Mr.  J.  Raimes’s  brin  and  w  b  Lucy 


beat  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  brin  d  Willie;  Mr.  J.  G. 
M'Kirdy’s  brin  and  w  d  Rocket  beat  Mr.  J.  Pollok’s 
r  d  Thorn  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Carnie’s  bl  d  Czar  beat  Mr. 

A.  Graham’s  brin  d  Jingling  Johnny. - Second 

Class:  Helen  beat  Czar;  Warlock  beat  Star;  Bol¬ 
ter  beat  Lucy;  Altcar  beat  Marquess;  and  Rocket 

ran  a  bye. - Third  Class  :  Bolter  beat  Rocket ; 

Helen  agst  Altcar  (drawn)  ;  and  Warlock  ran  a  bye. 

- Fourth  Class  :  Bolter  beat  Warlock ;  and  Helen 

ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course :  Boulter  beat  Helen, 

and  won  the  Cup. 

Sweepstakes  of  one  sov.  each,  for  dogs  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  months.  —  First  Class  :  Mr.  A. 
Graham’s  bl  b  Piano  beat  Mr.  T.  Atkinson’s  bl  and 
w  b  Fanny;  Mr.  W.  Geddes’s  bl  and  w  d  Bolter 
beat  Mr.  J.  Meiklem’s  f  and  w  d  Fag;  Mr.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  bl  b  Madge  beat  Mr.  W.  Geddes’s  bl  b  Fly  ; 
Mr.  J.  Meiklem’s  bl  aud  w  b  Meretrix  beat  Mr.  A. 
Bonar’s  bl  and  w  d  Star ;  Lord  Eglington’s  bl  and  w 
d  Laird  o’Cockpen  beat  Dr,  Young’s  bl  d  Oscar ; 
Mr.  J.  Meiklem’s  dun  b  May  beat  Mr.  W.  Geddes’s 
bl  and  w  b  Bluemantle;  Mr.  R.  Jenner’s  bl  and  w 
b  Rebecca  beat  Dr.  Young’s  bl  and  w  d  Tickler; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Borron’s  brin  and  f  d  Altcar  beat  Mr. 
John  Pollok’s  y  d  Corsair  ;  and  Lord  Eglinton’s  bl 
and  w  d  Jack  o’Tar  agst  Lord  Eglinton’s  bl  and  w  b 

Jenny  Nettles  (drawn). - Second  Class:  Jack 

o’Tar  beat  Bolter ;  Altcar  beat  Laird  o’Cockpen  ; 
Piano  beat  Meretrix ;  Madge  beat  May ;  and  Re¬ 
becca  ran  a  bye. - Third  Class  :  Altcar  beat  Re¬ 

becca;  Piano  beat  Jack  o’Tar;  and  Madge  ran  a 

bye. - Fourth  Class:  Altcar  beat  Madge;  and 

Piano  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course :  Altcar  beat 

Piano,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

IRISH  COURSING. 

The  Slievegrine  ('county  Waterford)  December 
Meeting  came  off  on  the  9th  instant.  It  was  admit¬ 
ted  by  some  of  the  crack  sportsmen  present,  that  the 
matches  were  the  best  contested  they  ever  beheld. 
One  hare,  after  a  tremendous  run,  took  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary,  by  taking  refuge  in  a  chapel,  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  got  op  the  altar,  where,  strange  to  say, 
the  dog  did  not  follow,  but  contented  himself  with 
watching  the  trembling  little  animal,  which  was  ulti¬ 
mately  taken  alive  and  unhurt,  and  suffered  to  make 
its  escape,  much  to  the  delight  of  every  one  present, 
Mr.  Hewson’s  black  dog,  Cadland,  ran  the  longest 
course,  the  best  hare,  and  in  the  best  style,  for  the 
day. — The  day  appointed  for  the  running  off  a  Sweep- 
stakes  for  the  Challenge  Cup,  by  the  County  Cork 
Coursing  Club,  is  Tuesday,  13th  of  January,  1835. 

The  splendid  Cup,  value  60gs.,  besides  the  Stakes, 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  to  the  seven  County 
Coursing  Clubs  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  for 
which  seventy-six  dogs  were  entered,  was  run  for  at 
Eglesham,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  20th,  21st,  22nd, 
and  24th  November,  and  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  Meetings  ever  known  in  Scotland.  After  the 
four  days’  contest,  Mr.  Marshall’s  bl  d  Oscar  beat 
Mr.  Greenshield’s  bk  d  Negro,  and  won  the  Cup  and 
Stakes.  These  dogs  had  three  severe  heats  for  the 

Championship. - 

CLYDESDALE  CLUB— SECOND  MEETING. 

Dec.  30  and  31. 

Douglas  Stakes. — First  Class  :  The  Marquess  of 
Douglas’s  w  and  bd  d  Waltz  beat  Lord  Eglinton’s 
bd  and  w  d  Laird  o’  Cockpen  ;  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  bd 
d  Willie  beat  the  Marquess  of  Douglas’s  bd  d  Shan- 
truzc  (after  an  undecided  course)  ;  Mr.  A.  Graham’s 
bd  d  Bazil  beat  the  M  arquess  of  Douglas’s  br  d  Gal- 

lopade. - Second  Class:  Willie  beat  Waltz;  and 

Bazil  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course :  Willie  and 

Bazil  equal,  and  won  the  Stakes, 
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Eglinton  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr.  Meiklem’s 
bk  and  w  b  Meretrix  beat  Lord  Eglinton’s  w  and 
bd  d  Bit  of  Tartan ;  Lord  Eglinton’s  r  b  Mary  Gray 
beat  Mr.  Meiklem’s  r  b  Maiden  ;  Mr.  A  Graham’s  r 
and  w  b  Kittocb  beat  Mr.  Meiklem’s  bk  b  Madge ; 
and  Lord  Eglinton’s  bk  and  w  b  Jenny  Nettle  ran  a 

bye. - Second  Class:  Mary  Gray  beat  Meretrix; 

and  Kittocb  beat  Jenny  Nettle. - Deciding 

Course :  Mary  Gray  beat  Kittocb,  and  won  the 
Stakes. 

Brandon  Stakes, — First  Class  :  Mr.  Meiklem’s  b 
and  w  b  Jesse  beat  the  Marquess  of  Douglas’s  bd  d 
Dandy;  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  bk  d  Sir  Simon  beat  Lord 
Eglinton’s  w  and  bk  d  Colonel;  Sir  W.  Maxwell’s 
bd  d  Blantyre  beat  Lord  Eglinton's  dn  and  w  d  Dusty 
Miller ;  Lord  Eglinton’s  bk  and  w  b  Caroline  beat 
Mr.  A.  Graham’s  r  d  Punch  ;  Mr.  Harrington’s  bd  b 
Helen  beat  Lord  Eglinton’s  bk  b  Moina  ;  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  bk  d  Oscar  beat  Mr.  A.  Graham’s  bd  d  Gil- 
bertfield ;  Mr.  Brown’s  y  b  Vivid  beat  Mr.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  y  1)  Pigeon  ;  Lord  Eglinton’s  bk  d  Brewer  beat 
Sir  William  Maxwell’s  br  and  w  dog  Vengeance  (af¬ 
ter  an  undecided  course),  and  Lord  Eglinton’s  be  d 
Souter  Johnny  beat  Major  Maxwell’s  bl  d  Romulus  ; 
Lord  Eglinton’s  be  d  Meg  Merrilies  beat  Mr.  A. 
Graham’s  y  d  Pouza  ;  Lord  Eglinton’s  bd  d  Major  beat 
the  Marquess  of  Douglas’s  bn  d  Nimrod :  and  Mr. 

H.  Maxwell’s  bd  d  Vinco  ran  a  bye. - Second 

Class:  Sir  Simon  beat  Jess;  Meg  Merrilies  beat 
Vivid;  Souter  Johnny  beat  Oscar;  Helen  beat 
Brewer;  Blantyre  beat  Caroline;  and  Major  beat 
Vinco. - -Third  Class  ;  Souter  Johnny  beat  Sir  Si¬ 

mon  ;  Blantyre  beat  Meg  Merrilies  ;  and  Helen  beat 
Major. - Fourth  Class  :  Blantyre  beat  Souter  John¬ 
ny  ;  and  Helen  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course  : 

Helen  beat  Blantyre,  and  won  the  Stakes. 


DERBYSHIRE  COURSING  MEETING,  AT 
SUDBURY. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  9,  1834. 

Aged  Cup. — Mr.  Vicker’s  b  d  Velocipede  beat 
Mr.  Harris’s  br  b  History  ;  Mr.  Hill’s  b  b  Helen  beat 
Mr.  Clowes’s  r  &  w  b  Curricle ;  Mr.  Hoskins’s  r  d 
Horatio  beat  Mr.  Parr’s  br  b  Prudence  ;  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  b  p  b  Clara  beat  Mr.  Hassall’s  f  &  w  d 
Hourglass  (drawn)  ;  Mr.  Calvert’s  b  b  Swallow  beat 
Mr.  Nixon’s  b  d  Raby  ;  Lord  Talbot’s  b  d  Sparticus 
beat  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  r  d  Bullet;  Mr.  Bates’s  f  b 
Bronze  beat  Mr.  Calvert’s  f  d  Topper  ;  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  b  d  Coriolanus  beat  Mr.  Harris’s  b  d  Hot¬ 
tentot. 

Puppy  Cup. — Mr.  Hoskins’s  f  d  Hubert  Lacy  beat 
Mr.  Vickers’s  b  &  w  d  Valiant;  Mr.  Clowes’s  b  b 
Chaffinch  beat  Lord  Chesterfield’s  r  b  Cowslip ;  Mr. 
Hassall’s  b  b  Highwater  beat  Lord  Talbot’s  bl  d 
Gamboy  ;  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  f  b  Bonny  Lassie  beat 
Mr.  Parr’s  bl  and  w  d  Pelham  ;  Mr.  Hill’s  r  d 
Hazard  beat  Mr.  Calvert’s  r  d  Chorister  ;  Mr.  Hill’s 
bl  d  Hymen  beat  Mr.  Harris’s  r  b  Harmony ;  Mr. 
Hassall’s  b  b  Hermione  beat  Mr.  Harris’s  b  d  Hand- 
bill;  Mr.  Calvert’s  b  b  Mary  Ann  beat  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  w  d  Britton. 

Great  Doveridge  Stakes. — Mr.  Harris’s  r  b  Hur¬ 
ricane  beat  Mr.  Clowes’s  b  b  Cora  ;  Mr.  Parr’s  b  b 

Penquin  beat  Mr.  Calvert’s  br  d  Dart. - Not  run 

out :  Mr.  Vickers’s  f  b  Vanish  agst  Lord  Talbot’s  f  d 
Jelicoe;  Mr.  Hassall’s  f  and  w  d  Hourglass  agst  Mr. 
Hoskins’s  bl  d  Hayraddin. 

Vernon  Stakes. — Mr.  Bates’s  r  and  w  b  Bertha 
beat  Lord  Talbot’s  b  b  Rosalind  ;  Mr.  Bartholomew’s 
f  d  Bribery  bent  Mr.  Harris’s  y  and  w  d  Hudibras  ; 
Mr.  Hassall’s  bb  Harrington  Hebe  beat  Mr.  Clowes’s 
b  d  Carbineer ;  Mr.  Hill’s  w  b  Hebe  beat  Mr.  Vic¬ 
ker’s  f  and  w  d  Vex-em. 


Matches. — Mr.  Vickers’s  b  b  Velvet  beat  Mr. 
Parr’s  bl  b  Pastime  ;  Mr.  Calvert’s  —  Blucher  beat 
Mr.  Bates’s  r  d  Brass  ;  Mr.  Hassall’s  bl  b  Harmoni- 
con  beat  Mr.  Hill’s  r  b  Harpy ;  Mr.  Clowes’s  b  d 
Coxcomb  agst  Mr.  Calvert’s  —  Blucher. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  10. 

Aged  Cup. — Coriolanus  beat  Bronze  ;  Velocipede 
beat  Helen;  Swallow  beat  Sparticus;  Clara  beat 
Horatio. 

Puppy  Cup. — Hermione  beat  Bonny  Lassie;  Mary 
Ann  beat  Chaflfinch  ;  Hazard  beat  Highwater  (drawn 
disabled)  ;  Hymen  beat  Hubert  Lacy. 

Great  Doveridge  Stakes,  run  out. — Vanish  beat 
Jelicoe;  Hayraddin  beat  Hourglass. 

Vernon  Stakes. — Harrington  [Hebe  beat  Hebe; 
Bertha  beat  Bribery. 

Bye  Stakes  for  Aged  Dogs. — Mr.  Bartholomew^’s 
r  and  w  d  Bullet  beat  Mr.  Harris’s  br  b  History ; 
Air.  Bates’s  r  d  Burgundy  beat  Mr.  Parr’s  br  b  Pru¬ 
dence  ;  Air.  Clowes’s  br  d  Carbineer  beat  Mr.  Vic¬ 
kers’s  b  b  Velvet ;  Air.  Hassall’s  y  and  w  b  Harriet 
Wilson  beat  Air.  Calvert’s  r  p  d  Chorister. 

Bye  Puppy  Stakes. — Air.  Parr’s  bl  d  Pelham  beat 
Mr.  Vickers’s  b  and  w  d  Valiant .  Air.  Harris’s  b  d 
Handbill  beat  Lord  Talbot’s  bl  d  Gamboy  ;  Air.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  w  d  Britton  beat  Mr.  Hill’s  y  b  Hasty  ; 
Mr.  Kershaw’s  bl  b  Kate  Kearney  beat  Mr,  Hassall’s 
bl  p  b  Holiday. 

Cavendish  Stakes  for  Aged  Dogs. — Mr.Harpur’s 
y  and  w  d  Hudibras  beat  Mr.  Parr’s  b  b  Poyche ; 
Air.  Hill’s  b  b  Hoyden  beat  Lord  Talbot’s  b  b  Rosa¬ 
lind. 

Cavendish  Stakes,  2nd  Class. — Mr.  Hoskins’s 
b  and  w  b  Hurricane  boot  Mr.  Parr’s  bl  b  Pastime ; 
Air.  Clowes’s  b  d  Coxcomb  beat  Air.  Hasaall’s  r  b 
Hecubina. 

AIatches. — Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  p  d  Cupid  beat 
Air.  Clowes’s  bl  b  Cora;  Lord  Talbot’s  —  Benedigk 
beat  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  r  d  Bowler. 

Thursday,  Dec.  11. 

Aged  Cup. — Velocipede  beat  Clara;  Swallow 
beat  Coriolanus. — Mr.  Calvert’s  Swallow  won  the 
Cup,  and  Air.  Vickers’s  Velocipede  (drawn)  the 
Goblet. 

Puppy  Cup. — Hermione  beat  Hymen;  Hazard 
beat  Alary  Ann. — Mr.  Hassall’s  Hermione,  won  the 
Puppy  Cup,  and  Mr.  Hill’s  Hazard,  the  Goblet. 

Great  Doveridge  Stakes. — Penquin  beat  Ha)^- 
raddin  ;  Hurricane  beat  Vanish;  Mr.  Harris’s  Hur¬ 
ricane  beat  Mr.  Parr’s  Penquin,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Vernon  Stakes. — Mr.  Hassall’s  b  b  Harrington 
Hebe  beat  Air.  Bates’s  r  and  w  b  Bertha,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

Bye  Aged  Stakes. — Burgundy  beat  Bullet ;  Har¬ 
riet  Wilson  beat  Carbineer.  Mr.  Bates’s  Burgundy 
beat  Air.  Hassall’s  Harriet  Wilson,  and  won  the 
Stakes. 

Bye  Puppy  Stakes. — Handbill  beat  Britton  ;  Kate 
Kearney  beat  Pelham.  Air.  Harris’s  Handbill  and 
Air.  Kershaw’s  Kate  Kearney  divided  the  Stakes. 

Cavendish  Stakes. — Air.  Harpur’s  Hudibras  and 
Mr.  Hill’s  Hoydon  divided  the  Stakes. 

Cavendish  Stakes,  2nd  Class. — Mr.  Clowes’s 
Coxcomb  and  Mr.  Hoskins’s  Hurricane,  divided  the 
Stakes. 

AIatches. — Air.  Parr’s  b  b  Parrigon  beat  Mr. 
Harpur’s  w  b  Hexter ;  Mr.  Hoskins’s  b  and  w  d 
Hamlet  beat  Mr.  Harpur’s  br  b  Harriet ;  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield’s  b  b  Camarine  beat  Mr.  Bates’s  r  d  Henry. 


SCORTON  COURSING  MEETING. 

Dec.  9. 

The  Cup.— First  Class  :  Air.  Cox’s  w  b  Countess 
beat  Mr.  Futhum’s  bl  d  Doctor ;  Mr.  Drake’s  bl  w 
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d  Rattler  beat  Mr  Luck’s  w  d  Luck’s  All;  Mr. 
Oxendale’s  bl  d  Lottery  beat  Mr.  Fenny’s  r  d  Doc¬ 
tor  ;  Mr.  Horne’s  brin  b  Dowager  beat  Mr.  Alton’s 
bl  d  Lottery  ;  Mr.  M‘ George’s  bl  and  w  d  Chorister 
beat  Mr.  Prince’s  w  d  Pina ;  Mr.  Beacbcroft’s  r  d 
Jerry  beat  Mr.  Todd’s  r  d  Jerry:  Mr.  Middleton’s 
bl  b  Bess  beat  Mr.  Hodgson’s  brin  b  Fly  ;  and  Mr. 
Frank’s  bl  d  Reveller  beat  Mr.  Spedding’s  bl  d  Sling. 

- Second  Class  :  Rattler  beat  Countess,  Dowager 

beat  Lottery;  Chorister  beat  Jerry;  and  Bess  beat 

Reveller. - Third  Class  :  Dowager  beat  Rattler, 

and  Bess  beat  Chorister. - Deciding  Course  ; 

Dowager  beat  Bess,  and  won  the  Cup  (after  a  dis¬ 
puted  course.) 

A  match  then  took  place  between  Dowager  and  a 
bitch  belonging  to  Mr.  Burnett,  which  was  won  by 
the  latter. 


EPSOM  COURSING  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  commenced  on  Epsom  Downs,  and 
finished  on  Leatherhead  Downs.  The  results  were 
as  follow  : — 

The  Cup  and  Goblet. — First  Class:  Mr.  A. 
Wood’s  (Mr.  Knight’s)  f  b  Gipsy  beat  Mr.  Chat- 
field’s  y  b  Fly ;  Mr.  Clarke’s  r  d  Cestus  beat  Mr. 
Rice’s  r  w  d  Racer  ;  Mr.  Baildon’s  f  b  Bess  beat  Dr. 
Scott’s  r  b  Rosebud  ;  Mr.  Garner’s  r  w  d  Glencoe 
(late  Pilot)  beat  Mr.  Elmore’s  r  b  Elfin  ;  Mr.  Roth- 
well’s  w  d  Rodney  beat  Mr.  Chitty’s  f  b  Countess ; 
Mr.  Corney’s  bk  b  Camarine  beat  Mr.  Richard’s  y  w 
b  Rhoda ;  Mr.  Arnold’s  f  b  Active  beat  Mr.  Patient’s 
br  b  Polecat ;  and  Mr.  Backhouse’s  bk  d  Snowball 

beat  Mr.  Baildon’s  bk  b  Belinda. - Second  Class  : 

Gipsy  beat  Cestus ;  Glencoe  beat  Bess ;  Camarine 

beat  Rodney ;  and  Snowball  beat  Active. - Third 

Class ;  Gipsy  beat  Glencoe,  and  Camarine  beat 

Snowball. - Deciding  Course :  Camarine  beat 

Gipsy,  and  won  the  Cup,  Gipsy  the  Goblet. 

The  Epsom  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr.  Pa¬ 
tient’s  bl  b  Posey  beat  Mr.  Rothwell’s  r  b  Fly  ;  Mr. 
Rice’s  r  b  Rufus  beat  Mr.  A.  Wood’s  bk  b  Carna¬ 
tion  ;  Mr.  Elmore’s  r  w  d  Flockton  beat  Mr.  Chitty’s 
f  b  Creeper  ;  and  Mr.  Baildon’s  bk  w  d  Bustard  beat 

Mr.  Welling’s  f  d  Wellington. - Second  Class: 

Rufus  beat  Posey,  and  Bustard  beat  Flockton. - 

Deciding  Course  :  Rufus  beat  Bustard,  and  won  the 
Stakes. 

The  Ewell  Puppy  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr. 
Clarke’s  r  d  Noble  beat  Mr,  Richard’s  r  w  d  Rupert ; 
and  Mr.  Chitty’s  f  b  Countess  beat  Mr.  Rice’s  f  d 
Barefoot. - Deciding  Course :  Noble  beat  Coun¬ 

tess,  and  won  the  Stakes. 


SOUTHPORT  COURSING  MEETING. 

At  this  Meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  January,  the  All-age  Cup  was  won  by  Mr. 
T.  Ridgway’s  bk  b  Rhoda  ;  the  Puppy  Cup  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Lee’s  bl  and  w  b  Fly  ;  the  Ridgway  Stakes  by 
Mr.  Phillip’s  bk  d  Marquess  ;  the  Fleetwood  Stakes 
by  Mr.  Tayleur’s  bk  b  Briseis  ;  the  Scarisbrick  Stakes 
by  Mr.  Anderton’s  bk  and  w  b  Adelaide ;  the  Bold 
Stakes  by  Mr.  Lee’s  bl  d  Ruler ;  the  Hoghton  Stakes 
by  Mr.  W.  Bellhouse’s  r  b  Nell  Gwynne  ;  the  South- 
port  Stakes  by  Mr.  S.  Horrock’s  r  and  w  b  Ellen; 
and  the  Churchtown  Stakes  by  Mr.  Orrell’s  f  d 
Miller. 

Matches. — Mr.  Kenworthy’s  bk  and  w  d  David 
beat  Mr.  Pvoylance’s  w  d  Spot ;  Mr.  Tayleur’s  bk  b 
Conquest  beat '  Mr.  Phillip’s  r  d  Priam ;  Mr. 
Knowles’s  bk  and  w  d  Guido  beat  Mr.  Smith’s  brin 
and  w  b  Lively ;  Mr.  Lee’s  bl  d  Ruler  beat  Mr.  An¬ 
derton’s  r  d  Active  ;  Mr.  J.  Bellhouse’s  bk  d  Lancer 
beat  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  f  and  w  d  Burnley ;  Mr.  Or- 
rell’s  bk  d  Nelson  beat  Mr.  Kenworthy’s  r  b  Nettle ; 


and  Mr.  T.  Ridgway’s  w  and  bl  d  Rob  Roy  beat 
Mr.  Ramsden’s  f  b  Jessy. — During  the  course  be¬ 
tween  Ruler  and  Active,  the  latter  unfortunately 

fractured  a  leg.  - 

LIVERPOOL  AGAINST  MANCHESTER. 

Mr.  Themas’s  (L)  bk  d  Hopeful  beat  Mr.  Lilly’s 
(M)  bk  and  w  b  Mischief;  Mr.  Norris's  (L)  w  b 
Bess  beat  Mr.  Adshead’s  (M)  bk  d  Wing;  Mr. 
Lynn’s  (L)  Hector  beat  Mr.  Chew’s  (M)  bk  and  w 
b  Music  ;  Mr.  Chew’s  (M)  bk  d  Warrior  beat  Mr. 
Norris’s  (L)  r  d  Hamlet ;  Mr.  Speed’s  (L)  r  d  The 
Countryman  beat  Mr.  Owen’s  (M)  Preston  Joe; 
Mr.  Langshaw’s  (M)  Norfolk  beat  Mr.  Kaye’s  (L) 
r  b  The  Preserve  [the  latter,  on  the  Saturday  prior 
to  running,  got  her  shoulder  very  much  hurt  in  train¬ 
ing,  for  her  speed  is  superior  to  that  of  Norfolk]  ; 
Mr.  Bate’s  (L)  bk  d  Jerry  beat  Mr.  Dorning’s  (M) 
bk  and  w  b  Easy ;  and  Mr.  Kaye’s  (L)  bk  b  Miss 
Robinson  beat  Mr.  Moss’s  (M)  bk  d  Duke  in  very 
great  style.  The  condition  of  Miss  Robinson  does 
great  credit  to  her  owner.  This  gentleman  won  the 
Gold  Cup  at  Chatsworth  with  the  same  bitch;  she  is, 
without  exception,  a  perfect  greyhound,  and  one  of 
Lord  Rivers’  breed.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  above 
matches,  that  the  Inverpool  gentlemen  were  success¬ 
ful  in  every  course  but  two,  in  one  of  which  (The 
Preserve)  a  prior  accident  alone  prevented  them 
winning.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  meeting 
respectable  and  numerous.  The  gentlemen  feel  very 
much  obliged  to  that  worthy  and  most  respectable 
man,  Fleetwood  Hesketh,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  giving  the  liberty  of  coursing  over  his 
ground,  allowed  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  England. 


THE  KEMPTON  COURSING  MEETING. 

The  running  for  the  Cup  and  Goblet  took  place 
on  Saturday,  ^the  17th  January,  in  the  Park  of  F. 
Manners,  Esq.,  Kempton,  Middlesex,  and  came  off 
as  follows  : — 

Mr.  G.  Thackrah’s  brin  d  Thrasher  beat  Mr. 
Charles  Farnell’sr  b  Fly  (decidedly)  ;  Mr.  Perkin’s 
brin  and  w  d  Pilot  beat  Mr.  Bishop’s  bk  d  Spring 
(easily)  ;  Mr.  Watson’s  bk  d  Wag  beat  Mr.  Colvin’s 
bk  d  Walker  (a  near  thing)  ;  Mr.  Baildon’s  bk  b 
Bijou  beat  Mr.  Halford’s  f  b  Fancy  (a  very  severe 
course  and  single  handed)  ;  Mr.  Perkin’s  r  b  Puss 
beat  Mr.  J.  Farnell’s  bk  d  Frank  (Frank  superior  in 
speed,  but  lost  the  course  by  ill  luck)  ;  Mr.  H.  Far¬ 
nell’s  bk  d  Friday  beat  Mr.  C.  Farnell’s  bk  b  Frisky 
(decidedly);  Mr  Robert  Thackrah’s  bl  b  Thetis 
beat  Mr.  Colvin’s  r  d  Cockney  (easy)  ;  Mr.  Bail- 
don's  bl  d  Balloon  beat  Mr.  Wilshin’s  r  b  Fly  (very 
decidedly). - First  Ties  :  Thrasher  beat  Pilot  (de¬ 

cidedly)  ;  Wag  beat  Bijou  (a  very  near  thing)  ;  Fri¬ 
day  beat  Puss  (easy)  ;  Balloon  beat  Thetis  (easy). 
- Second  Ties  :  Thrasher  beat  Wag  (easy^  ;  Bal¬ 
loon  beat  Friday  (very  difficult  to  decide). - De¬ 

ciding  Course  :  Thrasher  beat  Balloon,  and  won  the 
Cup,  Balloon  the  Goblet. 

Mr.  Thackrah’s  Thrasher  was  by  Mr.  Burgess’s 
(late  Mr.  Etwall’s)  Express,  out  of  Mr.  Thackrah’s 
Thalia,  bred  by  Mr.  Gurney.  Mr.  Baildon’s  Balloon 
was  by  Mr.  Hoskin’s  Herdsman,  out  of  his  Lady. 

Matches. — Mr.  Baildon’s  f  b  Bess  beat  Mr.  Thack¬ 
rah’s  bl  d  Tiler ;  Mr.  Colvin’s  r  d  Cockney  beat  Mr. 
H.  Farnell’s  bk  d  Frolic  ;  Mr.  Colvin’s  bk  d  Walker 
against  Mr.  J.  Farnell’s  bk  d  Frolic,  undecided. 

The  dogs  were  slipped  in  the  best  manner  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Kingston.  He  used  the  Kempton  slips,  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Manners,  and  made  by  Laing, 
in  the  Haymarket,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  are  so  constructed  as  to  render  further  im¬ 
provement  impossible.  Mr.  Cutler  was  umpire,  and 
as  usual  gave  great  satisfaction. 
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Age 

4 

3 


LIST  OF  WINNING  HORSES. 

(Concluded  from  page  56.) 


2 


Octave,  Duke  of  Grafton’s,  50  at  Ipswich  . 
Pickle,  Mr.  Greville’s,  300  and  20  at  New¬ 
market  Craven,  150  at  the  Newmarket 
First  Spring,  and  125  at  Ascot 
Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Batson’s,  200  and  450 
at  Newmarket  Craven,  the  Derby  Stakes 
of  3375  at  Epsom,  and  the  St.  James’s 
Palace  Stakes  of  800  at  Ascot 
Preserve,  Mr.  Greville’s,  the  Clearwell 
Stakes  of  760  at  Newmarket  Second 
October,  the  Criterion  Stakes  of  810  and 
300  at  Newmarket  Houghton 
Sister  to  Imbar,  Mr.  Forth’s,  200  at  Epsom, 
the  Cup  Stakes  of  110  and  50  at  Egham 
Sister  to  Cornelia,  Mr.  Thornhill’s,  45  at 

Oxford . 

EQUATOR. 

Glory,  Mr.  Copeland’s,  40  at  the  Pottery  . 

By  FELTON. 


Prizes 


4  Dancing  Master,  Mr.  Orde’s,  110  sovs  at 
Manchester  .  .  ,  .  . 

FIGARO. 

3  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Canopy,  Sir  G.  Heath- 
cote’s,  50  at  Epsom  October  . 

3  Bay  Filly,  dam  by  Whisker,  Sir  M. 
Wood’s,  50  at  New  Craven  .  .  , 

—  Bay  Gelding,  Mr.  Hemsley’s,  50  at  Canter- 

tiiry . 

a  Barber  (The),  Colonel  Cradock’s  the  Cup 
Stakes  of  60  at  Kendal  .  .  , 

Benevolence,  Mr.  Peirse’s,  80  at  Catterick  , 
Cherubino,  Mr.  Griffin,  40  at  Knutsford 
Count  (The),  Mr.  Fox’s,  50  at  Malton, 
60gs  and  50  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
85  at  Stockton  ..... 
a  Figurante,  (late  Dolly),  Mr.  Coleman’s,  50 
at  St.  Alban’s,  twice  45  at  Hampton,  a 
Stakes  at  Enfield,  and  (Mr.  Taverner’s) 
50  at  Lee . 

3  Forester,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  80  at  Liver¬ 

pool  July  . 

—  Her  Ladyship,  Lord  Wilton’s,  30  at  Heaton 

Park,  (Mr.  Robinson’s)  and  60gs  at 
Chesterfield . 

4  Page  (The),  Mr.  Ellis’s,  70  at  Burton 

5  Prince,  Mr.  Crompton’s,  the  King’s  Plate 

and  50  at  Edinburgh  .... 

4  Sevillian,  Mr.  Desborough’s,  50  and  a 
Stakes  at  Huntingdon,  a  Stakes  and  50 
at  Northampton  ..... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 


FILHO. 

—  Bridegroom,  Lord  Westminster’s,  65  at 

Shrewsbury . 1 

6  Colwick,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  the  Craven 
Stakes  of  90  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
Craven  Stakes  of  70  at  Epsom  .  .  2 

4  Controller  (The),  Lord  Westminster’s,  250 
and  40  at  Holywell  .  ,  ,  ,  .2 

4  Denbies,  Mr.  Harrison’s,  50  and  30  at 

Enfield,  and  55  at  Epsom  October  .  .  3 

6  Giovanni,  Mr.  Wheeldon’s,  the  Trade  Cup 
(with  225  in  specie)  at  Manchester,  the 
Cup  Stakes  of  90gs  and  oOgs  at  Derby, 
and  a  Gold  Cup  of  200  (with  205  in 
specie)  at  Heaton  Park  .  .  ,4 

4  Harriet,  Mr.  Nanney’s,  90  at  Knutsford,  a 

Stakes  and  60  at  Liverpool  October  .  3 
2  Humphrey,  Mr.  E.  Peel’s,  175  at  Lichfield  1 
a  Knight  (The),  Mr.  Winship’s,  a  Plate  at 
\Vhitby,  and  (Mr.  Ramsden’s)  a  Stakes 
at  Morpeth . 2 


Prizes 

a  Meretrix,  Sir  J.  Boswell’s,  100  at  the 
Western  Meeting  .  ,  ...  1 

6  Philip,  Lord  Elcho’s,  50  at  Edinburgh, two 

fifties  at  Fife,  and  50  at  Caledonian  Hunt  4 
2  Purity,  Mr.  West’s,  45  at  Cheltenham,  and 

275  at  Warwick  ....  2 

FITZ-ORVILLE. 

a  Gondolier,  (since  dead).  Lord  Elcho’s,  a 

Gold  Cup  of  90  at  Edinburgh  .  .  l 

a  Harlot,  Mr.  Reeve’s,  a  Stakes  at  Bridg¬ 
water,  50  at  Devizes,  43  at  Taunton,  65 
at  Abingdon,  and  110  at  Blanford  (dis¬ 
puted)  . 5 

FITZ- WALTON. 

5  Swing,  Colonel  Charrities,  the  Billesdon 
Coplow  Stakes  of  175  and  60  at  Croxton 
Park,  (Mr.  Osbaldeston’s)  50  at  Bath 
Spring,  75  at  Bibury,  55  at  Cheltenham 
and  100  at  Heaton  Park  .  ,  .6 

FLYER  (THE). 

a  Chesnut  Gelding,  Mr.  Wright’s,  a  Farmers’ 

Plate  at  Croxton  Park  .  .  .  ,  i 

FROLIC. 

a  Perseverance,  Mr.  Gifford’s,  the  Cleveland 
Cup  of  100  (with  20  in  specie)  at  Wol¬ 
verhampton  . . 

FUNGUS. 

2  Beliance,  Mr.  Rawlinson’s,  160  at  Bibury  1 
4  Revenge,  Mr.  Etwall’s,  80  and  20  at  Bibury, 

60  at  Stockbridge,  45.  the  King’s  Plate, 
and  60  at  Manchester,  the  Wiltshire 
Stakes  of  165,  the  King’s  Plate,  and  the 
Cup  Stakes  of  90,  at  Salisbury,  the  Cup 
Stakes  of  100  at  Warwick,  and  30  at 

Abingdon . n 

GUSTAVUS. 

4  Chantilly,  Mr.  Greville’s,  50  at  Ascot  .  1 

3  Morotto,  Mr.  Hunter’s,  150  at  Newmarket 

Craven,  and  50  at  Newmarket  Second 
Spring . 2 

GEN.  MINA. 

5  Cognovit,  Mr.  Boote’s,  50  at  Wenlock  .  1 

GRENADIER. 

6  Perseverance,  Mr.  Watmough’s,  40  at  Stam¬ 

ford,  and  45  at  Lincoln  .  .  .2 

GREYLEG. 

2  Lurcher,  Mr.  Mills’s,  60  at  Newmarket 

Houghton . 1 

2  Redleg,  Lord  Egremont’s,  120  at  Epsom  .  1 

GREY  MIDDLEHAM. 

—  Grey  Horse,  Mr.  Thompson’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Richmond . 

GUERILLA. 

4  Water  Witch,  Mr.  Ramsay’s,  40  at  Cale¬ 

donian  Hunt  .  ....  1 

HAMPDEN. 

a  Guildford,  IMr.  Willes’s,  48  at  Canterbury  .  i 
HARKAWAY. 

a  Brown  Gelding,  Mr.  - ’s,  a  Stakes  at 

King’s  Meadows . 

HELENUS. 

2  Marmoset,  Mr.  Greville’s,  twice  25  at  Good- 

wood  . 2 

3  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mr.  Forth’s,  50  at  New¬ 

market  Second  October  .  .  .  .1 

HUMPHRY  CLINKER. 

3  Bran,  Lord  Sligo’s,  the  St.  Leger  of  125 
at  York  Spring,  250  at  York  August, 
and  the  Gascoigne  Stakes  of  310  at 
Doncaster  ......  3 

3  Famine,  Mr.  Grant’s,  the  King’s  Plate  and 

60  at  Lewes . 2 
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4  Rockingham,  Mr.  Theobald's,  the  King’s 
Plates  at  Hampton  and  Guildford,  the 
Gold  Cup  (with  30  in  specie)  at  Brighton, 
and  King’s  Plate  at  Canterbury  .  .  4 

I.  O.  U. 

—  Grey  Horse,  Mr.  Boag’s,  a  Match  at  Kelso 

Spring . 1 

JACK  SPIGOT. 

4  Jack  Faucet,  Mr.  Mostyn’s,  the  Stand  Cup 

(with  25  in  specie)  at  Chester  ,  .  1 

2  Rosamond,  Mr.  Edmundson’s,  40  at  Mid- 

dleham  . . 1 

JERRY. 

4  Clearwell,  Lord  Orford’s,  50  at  Epsom,  and 

750  at  Ascot  .  ....  2 

3  Fanny,  Colonel  Cradock’s,  230  at  Newcastle, 

70  at  Lancaster,  and  90  at  Carlisle  .  3 

3  Mayjiower,  Mr.  W.  Crompton’s,  100  at 

York  Spring,  30  at  Liverpool  July,  80  at 
Lancaster,  and  110  at  Doncaster  ,  4 

4  Sister  to  Retainer,  Lord  Kelburne’s,  20  at 

Newcastle,  and  50  (wuth  the  Whip)  at 
Caledonian  Hunt  .  .  .  .2 

5  Tomboy,  Mr.  Orde’s,  80  and  the  Gold  Cup 

of  90  at  Newcastle,  the  Gold  Tureen  of 
90  at  Stockton,  40  and  the  Gold  Cup 
(with  50  in  specie^  at  Doncaster  and 
the  Gold  Cup  of  lOOgs  at  Richmond  .  6 
3  Window  Shut  (The),  Mr.  Rothw’elTs,  45 

at  Pottery  . 1 

3  Zillah,  Lord  Eglinton’s,  100  at  Catterick 

Bridge,  the  Gold  Cup  of  90  at  Durham, 
and  50  at  Caledonian  Hunt  .  ,  3 

JOHNNY  RAW. 

4  Chesnut  Gelding,  dam  by  Orion,  Mr.  W. 

Taylor’s,  50  gs  at  Lincoln  .  ,  .  1 

KING  OF  DIAMONDS. 

4  King  of  Trumps,  (late  Trump),  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ley’s,  two  fifties  at  Brighton,  and  60  at 

Lewes . 3 

'  LANGAR. 

2  Lady  Albert,  Mr.  Turner’s,  50  at  New¬ 
market  Houghton  .  .  .  .1 

2  Nymphalin,  (since  dead),  Mr.  Fox’s,  60  at 

Stockton  ......  1 

2  Pilgrim,  Mr.  J.  Scott’s,  440  at  York 
August,  and  (Mr.  Walker’s)  620  at 
Doncaster  .  .  .  .  .2 

4  Ratcatcher,  Mr.  Nanney’s,  110  at  Liver¬ 

pool  July,  70  at  Chester,  70  at  Newton, 
and  50  at  Wrexham  .  .  .4 

2  Venus,  Mr.  Johnson’s,  60  at  Newcastle,  and 

170  at  Manchester  .  .  .  .2 

2  Welda7'e,  Mr.  T.  Dundas’s,  621  lOs  at  Rich¬ 
mond  ......  1 

LAMBTONIAN. 

2  Tauntonian,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  140  at 

Bath,  75  and  45  at  Blandford  .  ,  3 

LAMPLIGHTER. 

3  Bay  Colt,  out  of  Tippitywitchet,  Lord 

Berner’s,  40  at  Newmarket  First  Spring  1 
3  Dick,  General  Grosvenor’s,  200  at  Bilbury, 

50  at  Stamford,  and  65  at  Northampton  3 

2  Flame,  Duke  of  Rutland’s,  100  at  the  New¬ 

market  First  October  .  .  .1 

3  May  Day,  Lord  Berner’s,  the  lOOOgs  Stakes 

of  1750  at  Newmarket  First  Spring  .  1 

LAPDOG. 

3  Blenheim,  M.  C.  Finch’s,  50  at  Winchester, 

60  at  Weymouth,  and  50  at  Dorchester  3 

5  Kate,  Mr.  Mills’s,  50  at  Newmarket  Second 

Spring,  and  (Mr.Farrall’s)  100  at  Good- 
W'ood  .  .  .  *  »  .2 


Age  Prizes 

3  Patapan,  Mr.  Mills’s,  two  or  three  forfeits 
of  100  each  with  Olympic,  and  250  at 
Newmarket,  and  (Mr.  Cosby’s)  50  at 
Brighton  ......  2f 

3  Pincher,  Mr.  Cosby’s,  50  at  Brighton  .  1 

LEVIATHAN. 

3  Alexis,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  650  and  300 

at  Ascot  ......  2 

3  Mammot/i,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  125  at  Ascot  1 
3  Mayfly,  Mr.  Shrapnall’s,  25  at  Devizes  .  1 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

5  Pleader,  Mr. - ’s,  a  Cup  (value  50,  with 

27  in  specie)  at  East  Sussex  Hunt  .  1 

LONG  WAIST. 

3  Bay  Colt,  out  of  Lacerta,  Duke  of  Cleve¬ 
land's,  the  King’s  Plate  at  Newcastle  .  1 

3  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Lucinda,  Mr.  Beards- 
worth’s,  50  at  Ludlow,  50  at  Walsall, 

60  at  Nottingham  .  .  .  .3 

3  Louisa,  Mr.  Forth’s,  175  at  Ascot  .  .  1 

LOTTERY. 

4  Bay  Colt,  out  of  Pledge,  Duke  of  Port¬ 

land’s,  100  at  the  Houghton  .  .  1 

3  Bay  Colt,  out  of  Trulla,  Mr.  Greatrex’s,  200 

at  Newmarket  Craven.  .  .  .1 

3  Brown  Filly,  dam  by  Abjer,  out  of  Slight, 

Mr.  Vansittart’s,  525  at  Newmarket 
Craven.  .  .  ....  1 

2  Butterfly,  Lord  Eglinton’s,  40  at  Edinburgh, 

175  at  the  Western  Meeting,  and  80  at 
Carlisle.  ...  ...  3 

4  Chance,  Mr.  R.  Jackson’s,  60  at  Holderness 

Hunt.  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

6  Consol,  Mr.  Walker’s,  a  Cup  Stakes  of  170 
and  King’s  Plate  at  Lancaster,  and  King’s 

Plate  at  Doncaster . 3 

4  Eagle,  Mr.  Moss’s,  50  at  Stourbridge,  and 

a  Stakes  at  Ellesmere.  .  .  .2 

3  Heads  or  Tails,  Sir  G.  Pigot’s,  45  at  Ludlow, 

a  Stakes  at  Bishop’s  Castle,  and  60  at 

Rugeley . 3 

3  Inheritor,  Mr.  Skipsey's,  80  at  Manchester, 
the  Trade  Cup  (value  200,  with  805  in 
specie)  at  Liverpool  July,  50  and  the 
King’s  Plate  at  Caledonian  Hunt.  .  4 

3  Isafecffa,  Mr.  Salvin’s,  85  at  Newcastle.  .  1 

4  Littlego,  Mr.  Alexander’s,  50  at  Fife  Hunt.  1 
4  Lot,  Duke  of  Leeds’s,  a  Cup  (value  100 

with  20  in  specie)  at  Catterick  Bridge  .  1 

4  Mezereon,  Mr.  Painter’s,  the  Bretby  Cup 
(value  100  with  140  in  specie)  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  and  Cup  Stakes  of  100  at 
Oswestry . 2 

3  Miss  Golboi'ne,  Mr.  Turner’s,  80  at  Newton  1 
—  Miss  Wilfred,  Mr.  Harrison’s,  two  fifties  at 

Durham,  60  at  Kendal,  and  the  Pontefract 
Stakes  of  330  at  Pontefract  .  .  .  4 

4  Mystery  (The),  Mr.  Powlett’s  100  at  Liver¬ 

pool  July,  the  King’s  Plate  at  York  Au¬ 
gust,  the  King’s  Plate  and  the  Cup  Stakes 
of  110  at  Lincoln,  and  the  Gold  Cup  of 
90gs  at  Northallerton.  .  .  .  .  5 

4  Polander,  (since  dead^,  Mr.  Attwood’s,  50 

at  Carlisle . .  .  1 

5  Raflie,  Mr.  Thompson’s,  40  at  Beverley,  and 

a  Stakes  at  Richmond.  .  .  .2 

3  Red  Rover,  Mr.  G.  Cook’s,  70  at  Man¬ 
chester,  50  at  Knutsford,  120  at  Burne- 
ley,  50  at  Oswestry,  and  65  at  Wrexham  5 
3  Scamp,  Mr.  Giffard’s,  60  at  Manchester.  .  1 

5  »Stsntor,  Mr.  Attwood’s,  50  at  Carlisle.  .  1 
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4  Tutor  (The),  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s,50atPytch- 
ley,  a  Stakes  at  Croxton  Park,  and  half 
the  Cup  forfeits  (17/  10s)  with  Clarion  at 
Bibury.  . . gi 

3  Zohrah,  Mr.  Gascoigne’s,  750  at  York  Au¬ 

gust,  70gs  at  Lincoln,  and  50  at  North¬ 
allerton . . 

LUZBOROUGH. 

4  Roulette,  Mr.  Reeves’s,  50  at  Wells,  85  and 

50  at  Bridgwater.  .  .  .  .  3 

‘i  Welcome,  Mr.  Wreford’s,  300  at  Ascot.  .  1 
MAGISTRATE. 

a  Coroner,  Lord  Pembroke’s,  a  Stakes  a  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  45  at  Weymouth.  .  .  ,  2 

a  Terror,  Mr.  J .  Finch’s,  45  at  W inchester,  85, 

42,  and  60  at  Taunton,  and  a  Stakes  at 
Plymouth  and  Devonport.  .  .  .  5 

MALLARD. 

4  Mallard,  Mr.  B.  Davis’s,  50  at  Aberystwith  1 
MAMELUKE. 

2  Bay  Colt,  dam  by  Comus,  Mr.  Martyn’s,  100 

at  Ascot . . 

2  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Waltz,  Mr.  Theobald’s, 

150  at  Epsom.  .  .  .  .  ,  i 

2  Bracelet,  Mr.  Ricardo’s,  45  at  Epsom.  .  l 

3  Hernani,  Mr.  Greville’s,  80  at  Newmarket 

Craven.  ...  .  .  .  1 

3  Splitpost,  Mr.  Pettit’s,  40  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring. . 1 

3  Zethus,  Mr.  Greville’s,  100  at  Newmarket 

Craven . . 

MALEK. 

3  Matilde,  General  Sharpe’s,  50  at  Caledonian 

Hunt.  *.....  1 

3  Myrrha,  General  Sharpe’s,  50  at  Carlisle, 

and  a  Gold  Cup  of  lOOgs  at  Caledonian 

Hunt.  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

MANFRED. 

4  Newcastle,  Captain  Bunny’s,  50  at  Chester.  1 

MASTER  HENRY. 

5  Lady  Harringtm,  Mr.  Fuller’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Tenbury,  the  Cup  Stakes  of  40  and  50  at 
Ludlow,  and  the  Cup  Stakes  of  110  at 
Hereford . 4 

5  Miser  (The),  Mr.  Green’s,  30  at  Knighton  1 

4  Nell  Gwynne,  Mr.  Fuller’s,  50  and  59  at 

Leominster,  twice  70  at  Carmarthen,  the 
Breconshire  Stakes  and  50  at  Brecon,  50 
and  a  Plate  at  Abergavenny.  .  .  8 

6  Radnor  Lass,  Mr.  VV.  Price’s,  65  at  Knigh¬ 

ton.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

MERLIN. 

3  Bay  Filly,  dam  by  Phantom,  Sir  F.  John¬ 
stone’s,  400  at  Goodwood.  .  .  .  1 

3  Mouser,  Mr.  Thornhill’s,  100  at  Newmarket 

Craven.  ...  ,  .  .  1 

5  Pounce,  Mr.  Wreford’s,  120  at  Plymouth 

and  Devonport . 1 

2  Rustic,  (T/icJ  Mr.  Etwall’s,  120  at  Salis-  1 

bury . 1 

MIDDLETON. 

2  Bay  Colt,  out  of  Niobe,  Lord  Warwick’s, 

250  at  Wolverhampton.  .  .  ,  l 

5  Gratis,  Mr.  Forth’s,  half  of  49  sovs  (with 
Crocodile)  at  Epsom,  50  at  Goodwood, 
and  three-fifths  of  a  fifty  (with  Datura) 
at  Brighton.  ..... 

4  Partiality,  Mr.  W.  Ley’s,  a  Stakes  at  Exeter  1 

MILESIAS. 

a  Milly,  Mr.  D.  Radcliffe’s,  60  at  Bedford 

Spring,  and  50  at  the  Hoo.  •  .  •  2 


Age  ^  MONRLITH,  Prizes 

6  Little  Tom,  Mr.  Begrie’s,  50  at  Edinburgh  1 

3  Miss  Annie,  Lord  Eglinton’s,  210  at  West¬ 

ern  Meeting . . 

MOSES. 

4  Ketchup,  Duke  of  Richmond’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Goodwood.  .  .  .  ,  .4 

MULEY. 

a  Atlas,  Mr.  Munro’s,  a  Stakes  at  Beccles  and 

one  at  Yarmouth.  .  .  .  .  2 

3  Brown  Colt,  out  of  Bequest,  Duke  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s,  100  at  York  August,  and  50  at 
Caledonian  Hunt.  .  .  .  .  2 

3  Flatterer,  Sir  M.  Wood’s,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Stakes  of  1300  at  Newmarket 

First  October . . 

3  Lansdcnvne,  Mr.  W.  Ley’s,  220  at  Bath 
Spring,  a  Gold  Cup  of  lOOgs  at  Plymouth 
and  Devonport,  and  50  at  Exeter.  .  3 

3  Maid  of  Underley,  Mr.  EtwalTs,  175  at 

Stockbridge,  85  at  Abingdon,  and  two 
fifties  at  Blandford . . 

4  Malibran,  Col.  Peel’s,  320  at  Bibury,  80  at 

Stockbridge,  50  at  Salisbury,  and  50  at 

Oxford . 4 

4  Muley  Moloch,  Duke  of  Cleveland’s,  the 
Port  Stakes  of  1000  at  Newmarket  Cra¬ 
ven,  100  and  40  at  Doncaster,  the  Cup 
Stakes  of  130gs  and  the  King’s  Plate 
at  Carlisle.  .  .  .  .  .4 

4  Vespa,  Sir  M.  Wood’s,  the  Oatlands  of  425 
at  Newmarket  Craven,  the  King’s  Plate 
at  Newmarket  First  Spring,  50  at  New¬ 
market  Second  Spring,  and  the  King’s 
Plate  at  Chelmsford . 4 

NIGEL. 

—  Audallah,  Mr.  Coleman’s,  40  at  Pytchley 

Hunt. . 4 

3  Cwurde  Lion,  Mr.  Lautour’s,  40 and  a  Cup 

(with  25  in  specie)  at  the  Hoo.  .  .  2 

OISEAU. 

a  Revolution,  Mr.  Shepherd’s,  70  and  80  at 
Liverpool  Spring,  the  King’s  Plate  at 
Manchester,  70  at  Newton,  and  (Mr. 
Reynard’s)  two  fifties  at  Pontefract.  .  6 
ORION. 

—  QutcksiZwr,  Mr.  Standiwell’s,  50  at  Stamford  1 

ORVILLE. 

a  Omen,  Capt.  Gardner’s,  the  King’s  Plate 
(for  hunters)  at  Ascot,  65  at  Hampton,  55 
at  Southampton,  the  Cup  Stakes  of  80  at 
Rochester  and  Chatham,  and  50  at  Can¬ 
terbury . . 

OSCAR. 

4  Malvina,  Lord  Berners’s,  90  at  Bedford, 

the  Cup  Stakes  of  90  at  Huntingdon,  50 
at  Yarmouth,  the  King’s  Plate  and  50  at 
Newmarket  First  October.  .  .  .  5 

OTHO. 

5  Lelevo,  Mr.  Loy’s,  50  at  Stockton.  .  .  4 

OUTLAW. 

3  Tanworth,  Mr.  B.  King’s,  60  at  Lichfield 

Spring,  150  at  Manchester,  50  and  90 
(disputed)  at  Newcastle  (Staffordshire), 

90  at  Wenlock,  and  55  at  Stourbridge.  .  6 

By  PANTALOON. 

2  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Vexation,  Mr.  Mott’s,  50 
at  Lichfield,  and  (Lord  Chesterfield’s) 

30  at  Newmarket  Houghton  .  .  .2 

4  Miss  Charlotte,  Mr.  Giftard’s,  45  and  Cup 

Stakes  of  80  at  Stourbridge,  a  Stakes  at 
Lichfield,  and  twice  60  at  Shrewsbury  .  5 
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Age  PARKSHAW.  Prizes 

—  Bay  Gelding,  Sir  W.  Carew’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Plymouth  ......  1 

PARTISAN. 

2  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Henrica,  Lord  Jersey’s, 

70  at  Newmarket  Second  October,  and 
(Col.  Peel’s)  50  at  Newmarket  Houghton  2 

2  Bay  Filly,  out  of  St.  Julien’s  dam,  Lord 

Chesterfield’s,  50  at  Newmarket  Hough¬ 
ton  .  .  .  «  •  .  .1 

3  Begum,  Lord  Stradbroke’s  lOO  at  Epsom  .  1 

4  Contriver,  Capt.  Martyn’s,  205  at  Bath 

Spring,  and  45  at  Epsom  Oct.  .  .  2 

3  Cream,  Lord  Tavistock’s,  200  at  Newmar¬ 

ket  First  Spring,  and  100  at  Ascot.  .  2 

4  Dirge,  Mr.  G.  Edward’s,  King’s  Plate  at 

Ipswich,  a  Cup  Stakes  of  80  and  two 
fifties  at  Chelmsford,  King’s  Plate  at 
Bedford,  50  at  Huntingdon,  a  Cup  Stakes 
of  90  and  50  at  Newport  Pagnel,  60  and 
45  at  Yarmouth,  and  50  at  Beccles  .  11 

3  Florence,  Mr.  J.  Messer’s,  49  at  Tunbridge 

W  ells . 1 

4  Glaucus,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  the  Claret 

Stakes  of  600  at  Newmarket  Craven, 
Gold  Cup  of  300  (with  370  in  specie) 
and  the  Eclipse  Foot  ('with  300  in  specie) 
at  Ascot,  and  the  King’s  Plate  at  Good- 
wood  . 4 

5  Messenger,  Capt.  Gardnor’s,  40  at  Bath,  100 

at  Wells,  100  at  Rochester  and  Chatham, 

55  at  Egham,  40  and  50  at  New  Hough¬ 
ton  .  .  .  .  .  .  .6 

2  Sister  to  Glaucus,  Mr.  Goodwin’s,  40  at 

Newmarket  First  Spring  .  .  .1 

4  Titian,  Mr.  Wood's,  two  fifties  at  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s,  and  a  Cup  (value  50)  at  Hampton  3 
PARLINGTON. 

a  Craven,  Mr.  Blunt’s,  a  Hurdle  Stakes  at 

Pontefract  ......  1 

PATRON. 

2  Chance,  Mr.  Marson’s,  100  at  Newmarket 

Craven  .......  1 

PAULOWITZ. 

a  Little  Boy  Blue,  Mr.  I.  Day’s,  65  at  New¬ 
port  Pagnel,  50  and  35  at  Northampton, 
a  Hunters’  Stakes  and  74  at  Abingdon  .  5 
PAUL  POTTER. 

4  Chesnut  Mare,  Mr.  Bolshaw’s,  the  Farmers’ 

Cup  at  Tarporley  .  .  .  .  .1 

PAVILLION  (YOUNG), 
a  Dandina,  Mr.  Gough’s,  50  at  Aberystwith, 

and  60  at  Brecon  .  .  .  .  .2 

6  Prmrose,  Mr.  Fuller’s  a  Stakes  at  Tenbury  .  1 

PETER  LELY. 

3  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Airs.  Suggs,  Sir  R.  Bul- 

keley’s,  275  at  Holywell  .  .  .1 

3  Intruder,  Sir  J.  Gerard’s,  75  at  Newton  .  1 

Lely,  Mr.  J.  Peel’s,  85  &  64  at  Haverfordw.  2 
Miss  Ellen,  Mr.  Carter’s,  40  at  Ashford  .  1 

Smedley  Lely,  Mr.  Johnson’s,  175  at  New¬ 
ton,  75  and  150  at  Heaton  Park  .  .  3 

3  Tritonia,  Mr.  Alott’s,  55  at  Stourbridge  .  1 

PHANTOM. 

3  Bon  Ton,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  a  Gold  Cup 

(value  100)  at  Stamford  .  .  .1 

PHANTOM  (YOUNG.) 

5  Conservative,  Mr.  Codrington’s,  25  at  Cot- 

tisford,  50  and  20  at  Bath,  a  Stakes  at 
Bibury,  50  at  Oxford,  a  Stakes  at  Here¬ 
ford,  and  50  at  Blandford  .  .  .7 

3  Lambkin,  Mr.  T.  O.  Powlett’s,  80  at  Liver¬ 
pool  Spring . 1 


Age  Prizes 

3  Lady  Le  Gros,  Mr.  W.  Richardson’s  a  Gold 

Cup  (with  30  in  specie)  &  45  at  Beverley  2 

4  Shepherdess,  Mr.  Alarson’s,  50  at  Lincoln, 

and  50  at  Beverley  ....  2 

PISCATOR. 

a  Tallyho,  Air.  Battye’s,  93  at  Burnley,  and 

50  at  Heaton  Park  .  .  .  .2 

PICTON. 

4  Ttaven,  Mr.  Saour's,  50  at  Rochester  and 
Chatham,  50  at  Ashford,  and  55  at  Epsom 

October  . . 3 

POLLIO. 

3  Clatter,  Mr. - ’s,  44  at  Shiffnal  .  .  1 

[  2  Griselda,  Mr.  Cosby’s,  70  at  Egham  .  .  1 

3  Pussey,  Mr.  Cosby’s,  the  Oaks  of  2,500  at 
Epsom,  and  the  Ascot  Derby  of  300  at 
Ascot  .......  2 

3  Termagant,  Mr.  Powell’s,  50  at  Leominster  1 

PREDICTOR. 

4  Fitzdictor,  Mr.  Thompson’s,  Lord  of  the 

Manor’s  Cup  of  100  (with  195  in  specie) 


at  Newton  ......  1 

3  Miss  Kershaw,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  30  at 

Burton-upon-Trent  .  ,  .  ,  1 

PRIAIE  MINISTER. 

2  Bay  Filley,  Air.  Allison’s,  50  at  Lincoln  .  -1 
PROSELYTE. 

4  Pagon,  Mr.  Forth’s,  50  at  Lewes  .  .  1 

RASPING. 


4  Gustavns  the  Third,  Air.  Robbins’s,  a  Far¬ 
mers’  Plate  at  Warwick  Spring  .  .  1 

REAINANT. 

3  Bay  Filly,  d  by  Dr.  Syntax,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 

son’s,  50  at  Northallerton  .  .  .1 

REVELLER. 

2  Ascot,  liord  Orford’s,  210  at  Ascot  .  .  1 

4  Bay  Gelding,  out  of  Discord,  Sir  J.  Tyr¬ 

rell’s,  100  at  Chelmsford  .  .  .1 

3  Charivari,  Sir  Alark  Wood’s,  50  at  New¬ 

market  July,  the  Drawing-Room  Stakes 
of  975  at  Goodwood,  and  (Count  Hunya- 
dy’s)  250  at  Newmarket  First  October  .  3 
3  Darius,  Air.  Houldsworth’s,  525  at  New¬ 
market  First  Spring,  and  twice  100  at 
Nottingham . 3 

5  Datura,  Lord  Jersey’s,  50  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring,  and  two-fifths  of  50  (with 
gratis)  at  Brighton  .  .  .  .  1 

6  Delight,  Alr.Sadler’s,  the  Oxfordshire  Stakes 

of  270  at  Oxford  ...  ,1 

3  Enchantress,  Mr.  Alott’s,  60  at  the  Pottery, 

and  70  at  Wolverhampton  .  .  .2 

3  Intriguer,  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s,  125  at  Ep¬ 

som,  (Sir  T.  Stanley’s)  45  and  100  at 
Egham,  and  260  at  Holywell  Hunt  .  4 

4  LamVs-End,  Air.  Trelawnev’s,  49  at  Epsom  1 
3  Olympic,  Duke  of  Grafton’s,  one  of  three 

forfeits  of  100  each  (wdth  Patapan)  at 
Newmarket  Craven,  200  at  Newmarket 
First  Spring,  and  500  at  Ascot  .  .  2^ 

2  Puzzle,  Air.  Phillimore’s,  100  at  Bedford 

Spring,  and  100  at  Ascot  .  .  .2 

3  Rambler,  Air,  Griffiths’s,  50  at  Gloucester.  1 

5  Revealer,  Air.  Hook’s,  50  and  a  Stakes  at 

Enfield,  and  50  at  Ilastings  (disputed)  .  3 

4  Revelry,  Air.  Batson’s,  90  at  Doncaster  .  1 
a  JVassailer,  Air.  Alolony’s,  50  at  Bibury  .  1 
3  Zitella,  Mr.  Shard’s,  125  at  Bibury,  475 

and  50  at  Winchester,  and  the  Gold  Cup 
Stakes  of  195  at  Oxford  .  .  ,4 
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4  Chesnut  Filly,  dam  by  Trim,  Mr.  James’s, 

a  Stakes  at  Bishop’s  Castle  .  .  ,1 

RINALDO. 

a  Euxton,  Mr.  Peyton’s,  a  Stakes  at  Bibury  .  1 
ROBIN  HOOD. 

—  Bay  Gelding,  Mr.  Tilt’s,  50  at  Canterbury 

Spring . 1 

—  Friar  Tuck,  Mr.  Smith’s,  50  at  Egham  ,  1 

—  Hazard,  Mr. - ’s,72  at  East  Sussex  Hunt  1 

3  Bobinetta,  Mr.  Wickham’s,  50  at  Rochester 

and  Chatham  .  .  .  .  ;  1 

ROLLER. 

3  Spume,  Lord  Sligo’s,  70  at  York  August  .  1 

ROSSINI. 

2  Duvernay,  Mr.  Harris’s,  50  at  Clifton  and 

Bristol . 1 

ROYAL  OAK. 

2  Oak-Apple,  Lord  Tavistock’s,  200  at  New¬ 

market  Second  October  .  ,  .  .1 

SARACEN. 

4  Radical,  Mr.  Price’s,  two  Stakes  at  Bedford 

Spring,  65  at  Pytchley  Hunt,  50  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  50  at  Newport  Pagnel,  and  35  at 
Leicester  ......  6 

5  Saccharina,  Mr.  Westley’s,  50gs  at  Nor¬ 

thampton  ......  1 

SAVERNAKE. 

3  Snake,  Mr.  Allies’s,  45  at  Bridgwater  .  1 

SIR  GRAY. 

4  Bay  Colt,  out  of  Mishap,  Mr.  Tomes’s,  100 

and  60gs  at  Chester,  and  the  Trade  Cup 
of  100  (with  255  in  specie)  at  Liverpool 

Spring  . . 3 

SIR  HULDIBRAND. 

3  Baronet  (The),  Mr.  Taunton’s,  60  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Devonport  .  .  .  .1 

3  TTrtj’rener,  Mr.  Jones’s,  50  at  Southampton, 

the  City  Bowl  at  Salisbury,  and  a  Stakes 
at  Dorchester  .  .  .  .  .3 

SKIFF. 

4  Catalonian,  Mr.  Sowerby’s,  50  at  New  Mar¬ 

ket  First  Spring  .  .  .  .  .1 

2  Natitilus,  General  Grosvenor’s,  100  at  New¬ 

market  Second  October  .  .  .  .1 

3  Skimmer,  Mr.  M.  Stanley’s,  55  and  50  at 

Ascot,  (Mr.  Payne’s)  45  at  Huntingdon, 
and  50  at  Newmarket  Second  October  .  4 

SCIM. 

2  Ethilda,  Lord  Egremont’s,  200  at  Newmar¬ 

ket,  Second  Spring,  75  at  Goodwood, 
and  50  at  Brighton  .  .  .  .3 

SLIGO. 

3  Altamont,  Lord  Litchfield’s,  500  at  New¬ 

market  Craven  .  .  .  .  .1 

4  Caroline,  Mr.  Hodges’s,  80  at  Canterbury 

Spring . 1 

3  Syren,  General  Yates’s,  50  at  Wolverhamp¬ 

ton  .  .  .  .  .  •  .1 

SOBER  ROBIN. 

4  Robin  Ronghhead,  Mr.  Forth’s,  the  Good- 

wood  Stakes  of  1055  at  Goodwood,  the 
Brighton  Stakes  of  300  at  Brighton, 
the  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Stakes  of  215 
at  Egham,  and  200  at  Abingdon  .  .  4 

ST.  PATRICK. 

3  Airy,  Lord  Orford’s,  100  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  (Mr.  King’s)  two  fifties  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  50  and  70  at  Bedford,  a  Stakes  at 
Northampton,  50  at  Hastings,  and  45  at 
Epsom  October . 8 


Age  Prizes 

3  Armadillo,  Duke  of  Rutland’s,  50  at  New¬ 
market  Second  Spring,  50  at  Newmarket 
July,  the  King’s  Plate  at  Leicester,  and 
50  at  Newmarket  First  October,  .  .  4 

3  Bay  Colt,  out  of  Nessus’s  dam,  Mr.  Prince’s 

50  at  Stamford  .  .  .  .  .  ± 

5  Birdcatcher,  Sir  R.  Bulkeley’s,  the  Stand 
Cup  of  100  (with  20  in  specie)  at  Liver¬ 
pool  Spring . 1 

2  Pat,  Mr.  Greville’s,  15  and  25  at  Newmar¬ 

ket  Houghton  .  ....  2 

3  Shelah,  Mr.  Evans’s,  40  at  Ludlow,  and  50 

at  Bridgnorth  .  ....  2 

STRAIT  WAIST. 

—  Warrior,  Mr.  Dutton’s,  25  at  Bibury,  a 
Cup  (with  20  in  specie)  at  Wells,  and  75 

at  Oxford . 3 

STUMPS. 

2  Fidelio,  Mr.  Smith’s,  150  at  Worcester  .  l 

3  Viator,  Mr.  Gully’s,  the  Riddlesworth,  of 

2,700  and  400  at  Newmarket  Craven  .  2 
SULTAN. 

3  Amadou,  Mr.  Nevill’s,  225  at  Warwick, 

and  350  at  Doncaster  .  .  .  .2 

5  Byzantium,  Lord  Eglinton’s,  40  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  50  at  the  Western  Meeting  .  2 

4  Chesnut  Filly,  out  of  Active,  Sir  G.  Pigot’s, 

a  Stakes  at  Bridgnorth  ....  1 

5  Circassian,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  50  at  New¬ 

market  Craven,  and  40  at  Newmarket 
Second  Spring  .  .  .  .  .2 

4  Despot,  Mr.  Houldsw'orth’s,  the  King’s  Plate 

at  Liverpool  July,  and  60  at  Doncaster  .  2 

2  Eva,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  150  at  Newmar¬ 

ket  July,  the  Lavant  Stakes  of  530  at 
Goodwood,  and  the  Hopeful  Stakes  of 
580  at  Newmarket  First  October  .  .  3 

3  Fortunahis,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  200  at 

Newmarket  Craven,  400  at  Newmarket 
First  Spring,  150  at  Ascot,  and  440  at 
Newmarket  First  October  .  ,4 

6  Frederica,  Mr.  Taunton’s,  55  at  Bridgw’ater, 

and  50  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  .  2 
a  Firman,  Mr.  Taunton’s,  50  at  Plymouth  and 

Devonport,  and  80  at  Exeter  .  .  2 

2  Free  Will,  Mr.  Wreford’s,  275  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  700  at  Newmarket  First  Oc¬ 
tober  . . 

2  Florin,  Duke  of  Grafton’s,  the  Holt  Stakes 
of  240  at  Newmarket  First  October  .  1 

.3  Glencoe,  Lord  Jersey’s,  the  Tuesday’s 
Riddlesworth  of  1,400  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  500  and  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  Stakes  of  1,650  at  Newmarket 
First  Spring,  400  at  Ascot,  the  Gold  Cup 
(value  300,  with  480  in  specie)  and  450 
at  Goodwood,  and  the  Garden  Stakes  of 
400  at  Newmarket  Second  October  .  7 

2  Hectic,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  80  at  Notting¬ 

ham  .  •  •  .  ,  ^ 

a  Ipsala,  Mr.  Back’s,  60  at  St.  Albans,  60  and 

55  at  Tunbridge  .  .  .  ,  .3 

4  Little  Cassino,  Lord  Verulam’s,  45  at  St. 

Albans .  j 

3  Lumber,  Lord  Exeter’s,  40  at  Newmarket 

First  Spring . . 

3  Mimosa,  Lord  Exeter’s,  450  at  Newmarket 
Craven,  and  (Mr.  Mathews’s)  45  at 

Chelmsford . . 

3  Nell  Gwynne,  Lord  Jersey’s,  300  at  Ascot  .  l 
2  Turban,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  40gs  at  Derby  1 
2  Waresti,  Mr.  Wreford’s,  the  Molecomb 

Stakes  of 750  at  Goodwood  ,  ,  ,  j 
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3  Zulimaf  Sir  S.  Graham’s,  250  at  Newmarket 

Craven,  and  40  at  Newmarket  July  .  2 

SWAP. 

a  Gab,  Lord  Litchfield’s,  40  at  Newmarket 
Second  Spring,  and  100  at  Newmarket 
Second  October  .  .  .  .  .  2 

6  Lochinvar,  Colonel  Peel’s,  50  and  40  at 

Newmarket  First  October  .  ,  .2 

By  TARRAGON. 

3  Young  Tarragon,  Sir  T.  Stanley’s,  lOO  and 

50  at  Oswestry . 2 

TINKER. 

2  Gipsep,  Lord  Lichfield’s,  50  at  Newmarket 

and  Second  October  ...  .1 

TRAMP. 

3  Bay  Filly,  out  of  Kalmia’s  dam,  Mr.  Gif- 

fard’s,  50  at  Bridgnorth,  50  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  80  and  35  at  Lichfield  .  4 
—  Camilla,  Mr.  Bryer’s,  a  Stakes  at  Chelten¬ 
ham  Spring  ......  1 

2  Dimber  Dam,  Mr.  Gulley’s,  140  at  Ponte¬ 
fract  ....  ...  1 

6  Dr.  Mr.  Coleman’s,  two  Stakes  at 

Barnet,  and  50  at  Lewes  .  .  .3 

4  Lady  Moore  Carew,  Mr.  Allanson’s,  the 

Shrigley  Cup  (value  100,  with  200 
in  specie)  at  Newton,  and  45  at  Bume- 
ley  .......2 

a  Little  Red  Rover,  Mr.  Biggs’s,  50  and  a 

King’s  Plate  at  Newmarket  First  Spring  2 

2  Luck’s-all,  Mr.  Ridsdale’s,  350  at  York 

Spring  .  .  ,  ...  1 

4  Tarantella,  Mr.  Cookes’s,  60  at  Stourbridge, 

and  60  at  Worcester  .  .  .  .  2 

6  Traveller,  Mr.  Giffard’s,  90  at  IManchester, 
the  Cup  Stakes  of  195  atKnutsford,  the 
Flolyoake  Stakes  of  310  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  the  Cup  Stakes  of  90  at  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  the  Cup  Stakes  of  50  and  King’s 
Plate  at  Lichfield,  and  120  at  Oswestry  7 

TRISSY. 

a  Lady  Susan,  Lord  Eglinton’s,  50,  45,  and 
46  at  Western  Meeting  .  .  .  .3 

TROY. 

5  Pumpkin,  Mr.  Brown’s,  48  at  Hastings  .  1 

TRUANT. 

3  Brother  to  Derby,  Mr.  Beardsworth’s,  45  at 

Walsall  ....  .  .  1 

TRUFFLE. 

4  Titus,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  the  Heaton  Park 

Stakes  at  Heaton  Park  .  ,  .  .1 

VAMPYRE. 

4  Grey  Colt,  out  of  the  Duchess,  Mr.  Dick- 

en’s,  50  at  Pytchley  Hunt  .  .  .1 

a  Very  Likely,  Mr.  Whincup’s,  the  Donation 

Cup  at  Stamford  .....  1 

VELOCIPEDE. 

2  Ainderby,  Captain  Taylor’s,  60  at  Malton, 

and  40  at  Beverley  .  ...  2 

2  Chesnut  Colt,  out  of  Matilda,  Duke  of  Cle¬ 
veland’s,  50  at  Durham,  and  600  at  Don¬ 
caster  .......  2 

2  Chesnut  Filly,  out  of  Miss  Garforth,  Mr. 

Armitage’s,  250  at  Catterick  Bridge  .  1 

3  Flight,  Mr.  G.  Crampton’s,  65  at  Liverpool 

J  uly  .  .  .  •  •  •  .1 

3  Peter  Simple,  Mr.  Wormald’s,  50  at  Kendal, 

and  (Mr.  Armitage’s)  50  at  Lancaster  .  2 

2  Queen  of  Trumps,  Mr.  Mostyn’s,  150  at 

Holywell  Hunt  .  .  .  .  .  1 


Age  Prizes 

3  Valparaiso,  Duke  of  Leeds’s,  900  at  York 

Spring  .......  1 

2  Valentissimo,  Sir  G.  Heathcote’s,  30  and  90 

at  Egham  ...  ...  2 

2  Verbena,  Lord  Derby’s,  275  and  280  at 

Newton,  and  505  at  Liverpool  July  .  3 

3  Vulpes,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  125  at  Notting¬ 

ham  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .1 

WAMBA. 

4  Jeroboam,  Mr.  Patrick’s,  45  at  Clifton  and 

Bristol . 1 

3  The  Tulip,  Mr.  F.  Price’s,  425  at  Chester  .  1 
WANDERER. 

6  Faw7i,  Mr.  Brown’s,  50  at  Bath  .  .  1 

WANTON. 

3  Monitor,  Mr.  Metcalfe’s,  50  at  Carlisle  .  1 

WATERLOO. 

3  Fanny  Grey,  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  two  Stakes 

at  Croxton  ...  ...  2 

4  Shylock,  Mr.  Holmes’s,  a  match  at  Stock- 

bridge,  105  and  50  at  Southampton.  .  3 
WAVERLEY. 

a  Pilgrim,  Mr.  Arnold’s,  a  Cup  at  Stoke  .  1 

2  System,  Mr.  Hornby’s,  two  Plates  at  South- 

Shields,  and  65  at  Burneley  .  .  .2 

6  Saddler  (The),  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s,  200  at 

Newmarket  Craven  .  .  .  .  1 

WAXY  POPE. 

a  Cardinal  (The),  Mr.  Miles’s,  the  Trade  Cup 
of  lOOgs  (with  145  in  specie)  at  Chester, 
and  the  Cup  Stakes  of  100  at  Bridgnorth  2 

3  Juliana,  Gen.  Yates’s,  50  at  Tenbury,  and 

50  at  Warwick  .  .  .  .  .2 

4  Prince  Llewellyn,  Mr.  Ford’s  100  at  New¬ 

market  Second  October,  and  (Mr.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards’s)  50  at  Newmarket  Houghton  .  2 

3  Old  Bill,  Mr.  Mills’s,  50  at  Newmarket 

Craven  .  1 

WELBECK. 

3  Ba?n5oozie,  Mr.  Nevill’s,  30  at  Northampton  1 

WHALEBONE. 

4  Baleine,  Lord  Uxbridge’s,  1,500  at  New'- 

market  First  Spring,  a  Cup  (value  100 
with  90  in  specie)  at  Goodwood,  100 
at  Newmarket  First  October,  and  75  at 
Newmarket  Houghton  .  .  .  .4 

3  Bodice,  Lord  Exeter’s,  1C8  at  Newmarket 

July,  40,  120,  and  50,  at  Stamford  .  .  4 

3  Fiddle  Faddle,  Mr.  Grant’s,  550  at  New¬ 

market  First  Spring  .  .  .  .  1 

4  Gulistan,  Duke  of  Richmond’s,  75  at  Bi- 

hury  ...  .  .  .  .  1 

4  Myrrha,  Capt.  Gardnor’s,  the  Cup  Stakes 

of  100  at  Epsom,  and  50  at  Wells  .  .  2 

3  Rosalie,  Col.  Peel’s,  100  and  40  at  New¬ 
market  Second  October  .  .  .2 

3  Summerhill,  Lord  Langford’s,  100  at  Liver¬ 

pool  July  . 1 

4  Trickery,  Capt.  Hawkes’s,  50  at  Lee,  100  at 

Brighton,  50  at  Lewes,  and  50  at  Hast¬ 
ings  .......  4 

6  Vestris,  Capt.  Ricardo’s,  50  at  Ashford  .  1 

6  Water  Witch,  Mr.  Bloss’s,  70  at  Newmar¬ 
ket  Craven  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

4  Whale  (The),  Mr.  Greville’s,  250,  100,  200, 
and  70,  at  Newmarket  First  Spring,  and 
65  at  Goodwood  .  .  ...  5 

6  Witch  (The),  Blr.  W.  Smith’s,  twice  100 

and  70  at  Canterbury  .  .  .  .  3 

WHISKER. 

3  Amurath,  Duke  of  Cleveland’s,  60  at  Pon¬ 
tefract  . . 1 
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Catharina,  Mr.  Barrow’s,  45  at  the  Pottery, 

70  and  the  Cup  Stakes  of  120  at  Burne- 
ley,  190  and  100  at  Heaton  Park,  60, 

50,  and  60,  at  Chesterfield,  and  twice  50 
at  Manchester  October  .  .  .10 

4  Fidelity,  Mr.  Houldsworth’s,  150  at  York 

August,  and  150  at  Doncaster  .  .  2 

6  Manchester,  Mr.  Wyatt’s,  the  King’s  Plate 
and  60gs  at  Chester,  and  50  at  Worces¬ 
ter  ..  ..  ...3 

3  Maid  of  Lune,  Mr.  Bowe’s,  50  at  Newcas¬ 

tle  a  ......1 

4  Malibran,  Col.  Peel’s,  the  Oatlands  of  120 

at  Ascot  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

3  Miss  Chester,  Sir  G.  Pigot’s,  150  at  Wol¬ 
verhampton  .  .  .  ...  1 

WOFUL. 

3  Brown  Gelding,  d  by  Gulliver,  Mr.  Wil¬ 

liams’s,  25  at  Lichfield  Sp.  .  .  .1 

2  Regret,  Mr.  Williams’s,  50  at  Stourbridge,  1 

WORTHY. 

4  Parachute,  Mr.  Howard’s,  50  at  Dover  .  .  1 

WRANGLER. 

3  Ches7nit  Colt,  out  of  Whiteboy’s  dam.  Col. 

Peel’s,  150  at  Newmarket  Craven  .  .  1 

5  Cantab,  Col.  Gilbert’s,  45  and  35  at  Clifton 

and  Bristol  .  .  .  ...  2 

CANNON  BALL  OR  BUZZARD. 

2  Emu,  Duke  of  Grafton’s,  50  at  Newmarket 

July  .  .  .  .  ...  1 

DR.  EADY  OR  YIRGILIUS, 

4  Caldicot,  Mr.  Pryse’s,  the  Weymouth 

Stakes  of  120  at  Weymouth  ...  1 

FILHO  OR  SHERWOOD, 
a  Independence,  Mr.  Beardsworth’s,  the  Leam¬ 
ington  Stakes  of  415  at  Warwick,  40  at 
Walsall,  100  at  Wrexham,  and  80  at 
Shiffnal  .  .  ....  4 

JACK  SPIGOT  OR  YOUNG  PHANTOM. 

6  Brown  Stotit,  Mr.  Dawson’s,  45gs  at  Ingle¬ 

wood  Hunt  .  .  .  ...  1 

HEDLEY  OR  MANFRED, 
a  Bilberry,  Mr.  Farmer’s,  40  at  Pytchley,  and 
40  at  Ludlow  ....  .2 

PHANTOM  OR  WATERLOO. 

3  Goldfrmge,  Capt.  Berkeley’s,  50  at  Good- 

wood,  50  at  Oxford,  50  at  Egham,  80  at 
Abington,  and  (Mr.  Etwall’s)  the  Cup 
Stakes  of  80  at  Blandford  .  .  .5 

REVELLER  OR  WATERLOO. 

3  Slradbally,  Mr.  Cosby’s,  250  at  Ascot .  .  1 

TOPSY  TURVY  OR  POTSHEEN. 

3  Topsy,  Mr.  Ody,s,  a  Stakes  at  Worcester 

October  . . 1 

WHALEBONE  OR  LITTLE  JOHN. 

3  Victoria,  Mr.  W.  Smith’s,  58  at  Tunbridge, 

and  50  at  Dover  .  .  ...  2 


WINNERS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
ABOVE  LIST. 

—  Ace  of  Diamonds,  Mr.  Anning’s,  40  at  Bi- 

bury,  a  Stakes,  and  50  at  Devizes  .  3 

—  Antelope,  Mr.  Pettat’s,  a  Match,  at  Bibury  1 

—  Alice  Grey,  Mr.  Russell’s,  a  Stakes  at  War¬ 

wick  Spring  .....  1 

a  Asps,  Mr.  Lucas’s,  a  Stakes  at  Stoke  .  1 

—  Albion,  Mr.  Saour’s,  a  Stakes  at  Brighton 

(Nov.  18)  ......  1 

5  Agnes,  Mr.  Flavell’s,  a  Plate  at  Liverpool 
Spring  ......  1 


Age  Prizes 

6  Aston  Lass,  Mr.  Portway’s,  50  at  Lichfield 

Spring . i 

4  Audley,  Mr.  Codrington’s,  30  at  Bath  .  1 

6  Asmodeus,  Mr.  Butler’s,  a  Stakes  (with 
a  piece  of  Plate  added)  at  Liverpool  Oct.  1 

—  Anticipation,  Mr.  J.  Harding’s,  50  at  Wey¬ 

mouth,  and  40  at  Dorchester  .  .  2 

a  Arab,  Sir  W.  Geary’s,  100  and  a  Stakes  at 

Canterbury  .....  2 

—  Abbess  (The),  Mr.  Kennedy’s,  50  at  Aber¬ 
gavenny  ......  1 

3  Bugler  (The),  Mr.  Goodlake’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Bibury  ......  1 

'  —  Bob  Short,  Mr.  Pare’s,  a  Stakes  at /Lea¬ 
mington  .  .  ....  1 

a  Belsay  Lass,  Mr.  Francis’s,  a  Stakes  at 
Whitby  ......  1 

—  Rotherham,  Mr.  Molineux’s,  a  Stakes  at 
Lee  .......1 

—  Bay  Mare,  Mr.  Edgar’s,  a  Stakes  at  Long- 
town  ....  ...1 

—  Bay  Horse,  Mr.  Williams’s,  two  Stakes  at 
Longtown  .....  2 

a  Bay  Filly,  Mr.  Wilson’s,  a  Cup  and  a  Stakes 
at  Cottisford  ....  2 

—  Bay  Gelding,  Mr.  Mason’s,  a  Stakes  at 
Canterbury  Spring  ...  1 

a  Brutus,  Mr.  Lyewood’s,  a  Cup  at  Winchester  1 
—  Bay  Horse,  Mr.  Turner’s,  a  Cup  at  Bridge- 
water  ......  1 

—  Brownie  (The),  Mr.  Gough’s,  a  Cup  (with 
a  Stakes  added)  at  Carmarthen,  and  a 
Stakes  at  Abergavenny  .  .  2 

—  Balloon,  Captain  Stracey’s,  50  and  44  at 
Dover  .....  2 

a  Bay  Mare,  Mr.  Graham’s,  a  Stakes  at  Aln- 

mouth  .....  1 

a  Conrad,  Colonel  Gilbert’s,  two  Stakes  at 
Cheltenham  Spring,  one  at  Cheltenham 
July,  and  50  at  Gloucester  .  .  4 

—  Corporal,  Mr.  Archer’s,  50  at  Kendal  1 

3  Councillor,  Mr.  Hewett’s,  a  Stakes  at  De¬ 

vizes  ......  1 

4  Charity,  Mr.  W.  Hope’s,  50  at  Worcester  1 
a  Chesnut  Gelding,  Mr.  Coleburn’s,  48gs  at 

Leominster  ....  1 

—  Chance,  Mr.  C.  Elliott’s,  a  Cup  at  Tunbridge  1 
3  Chance,  Mr.  Mackintosh’s,  45  at  Worces¬ 
ter  November  ....  1 

a  Coquet,  Mr.  R.  Holloway’s,  50  at  Warwick, 

35  at  Walsall,  and  40  at  Stone  .  3 

3  Clumber,  Mr.  Smith’s,  a  Stakes  at  Carmar¬ 

then  ......  1 

—  Camel,  Captain  Stracey’s,  a  Stakes  at  Dover  1 
a  Chasseuse,  Mr.  Price’s,  45  at  Upton  1 

a  Colonel,  Mr.  J.  Hill’s,  a  Stakes  at  Upton, 
and  50  at  Worcester  November  .  2 

5  Cyclops,  Mr.  Hobson’s,  a  Stakes  at  Upton, 

and  (Col.  Gilbert’s)  a  Stakes  at  Lansdown  2 

4  Crazy  Jane,  Mr.  R.  Powell’s,  a  Cup  at 

Brecon,  and  a  Stakes  at  Abergavenny  2 
—  Catamaran,  Mr.  Griffith’s,  a  Stakes  at  El¬ 
lesmere  ......  1 

a  Conservative,  Mr.  Ebey’s,  a  Stakes  at  Elles- 
mei  e  ......*! 

5  Cydm(s,  Mr.  Sberrart’s,  70  at  Worcester  Oct.  1 
—  Dwarf  (The),  Mr.  Caldecott’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Beccles  .....  1 

—  Dragon  (The),  Mr.  Williams’s,  a  match 
at  Abergavenny  ....  1 

a  Emma,  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  40  at  Belford  .  1 

—  Ensign,  Lord  Errol’s,  a  Hurdle  Stakes  of  45 

at  Brighton  (Nov.  18) 
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Age  Prizes 

a  Edgar,  Mr.  Nattles,  a  Stakes  at  Plymouth 
and  Dev^onport  ....  1 

—  Earl  Greij,  Mr.  Langham’s,  25  at  Morpeth  1 

—  Fairy,  Mr.  Solloway’s,  a  Stakes  at  Leam¬ 

ington  ......  1 

—  Fan,  Mr.  G.  Hood’s,  a  Cup  at  Morpeth 

Spring  .....  1 

—  Fandango,  Mr.  Edmundson’s,  60  at  Mid- 

dleham  .....  1 

3  Fairy,  Mr.  J.  Mills’s,  a  Stakes  at  Devizes, 

and  a  Cup  at  Salisbury  .  .  .  2 

4  Ertnuy  Tnm,Mr.Wood's,aCupatKnutsford  1 

—  Frolic,  Mr.  Peyton’s,  100  at  Brecon  .  1 

—  Fatima,  Mr.  St.  George’s,  50  at  Brecon  1 

—  Fop  (The),  Mr.  Fairlie’s,  25  at  the  Western 

Meeting  .....  1 

—  Gipsy,  Mr.  Edgar’s,  a  Stakes  at  Longtown  1 

—  Ghost,  Mr.  F.  Craven's,  45  at  Cheltenham 

Spring  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

5  Gambler,  Mr.  Mason’s,  a  Stakes  at  Barnet  1 
a  Glow-worm,  Mr.  Hook’s,  a  Cup  at  Egham  1 

—  Galloway  Lass,  Mr.  Montgomery’s,  50  and 

100  at  Caledonian  Hunt  ...  2 

—  Hampton,  Mr.  Mousley’s,  a  Stakes  at  Elles¬ 

mere  ......  1 

—  Isabella,  Mr.  Lyne’s,  two  Stakes  at  Tavistock  2 

—  Just-a-Going,  Mr.  Franklin’s,  a  Plate  at 

Whitby  .  .  ,  .  .  1 

—  Jessy,  Mr.  Wynyard’s,  a  Stakes  at  Plymouth  1 
a  Jerry,  Mr.  Robinson’s,  a  Cup  at  Holderness 

Hunt  ......  1 

—  Jerry,  Mr.  Wall’s,  a  Stakes  at  Hereford  1 

—  Kilmarnock,  Colonel  Gilbert’s,  a  Cup  (with 

20)  at  Cheltenham  Sp.  .  .  1 

5  Kendal,  Colonel  Gilbert’s,  45  at  Upton  .  1 
—  Kate,  ]Mr.  Boustead’s,  a  Stakes  at  Longtown  1 
—  Lucifer,  Lord  Eglinton’s,  a  Stakes  at  the 

Western  Meeting  ...  *  1 

6  Little  Will,  Mr.  Pettifer’s,  45  at  Newport 

Pagnel . ,1 

6  Lady  Louisa,  Mr.  Smith’s,  a  Plate  at  Barnet  1 
—  Leamington,  Mr.  Clarke’s,  a  Stakes  at  Lea¬ 
mington  .  .  .  ,  .  1 

5  Lofty,  Mr.  Robins's,  65  at  Stoke  .  1 

■ —  Lady  Grey,  Mr.  Corrie’s,  a  Stakes  at  Long¬ 
town  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

—  Lady  Mary,  Mr.  Harper’s,  a  Stakes  at  Kelso 
Spring  .  .  .  .  .1 

4  Lady  Emily,  Mr.  D.  RadclifFe’s,  25  at  Bi- 
bury,  50  and  30  at  Stockbridge,  95  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  55  at  Salisbury  .  5 

a  Leather  Luggs,  Mr.  Lamb’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Shiffnal,  and  one  at  Stone  .  .  .2 

a  Lancashire  Witch,  Mr.  Biggs’s,  a  Stakes 

(with  a  Piece  of  Plate  added)  at  Man¬ 
chester  October  .  .  .  .  .1 

—  Milo,  Mr.  Hobson’s,  a  Stakes  at  Bishop 

Auckland  ......  1 

6  Miller  {The),  Mr.  Gibson’s,  a  Plate  at  War¬ 

wick  Spring  ......  1 

—  Matilda,  Mr.  Packwood’s,  71  at  Stoke  .  1 

—  Mad  Moll,  Mr.  Sellinge’s,  a  Stakes  at  Lee  1 

—  Minna,  Mr.  Nattle’s,  a  Stakes  at  Tavistock, 

and  one  at  Plymouth  .  .  .  .2 

—  Mermaid,  Mr.  Moor’s,  a  Cup  at  Morpeth 

Spring  .......  1 

—  Madge  Wildfire,  Mr.  Graham’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Longtown,  and  (Captain  Potts’s)  a  Cup 
(with  20  added)  at  Newcastle  .  .  2 

—  Major  (The),  Mr.  Francis’s,  a  Stakes  at 

South  Shields  .  .  ...  1 

a  Milliner,  Mr.  Ashton’s,  100  at  Liverpool 
October . 1 


Age  Prizes 

—  Miss  Oakley,  Mr.  Dodgson’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Derby  .......  1 

6  Master  Babb,  Mr.  Webb’s,  50  at  Litchfield  1 
a  Magis,  Mr.  Dodd’s,  a  Stakes  at  Ellesmere  1 

—  Moses,  Mr.  Holland’s,  a  Stakes  at  Ellesmere  1 

3  My  Lady,  Mr.  Wadlow’s,  a  Stakes  at  Stone  1 

—  Mary  Grey  (late  Longtown  Lass),  Mr.  Cor¬ 

rie’s,  58  at  Caledonian  Hunt  (disputed)  1 

—  Matilda,  Mr.  Lyon’s,  a  Stakes  at  Caledo¬ 

nian  Hunt  ......  1 

6  Moonshine,  Sir  H.  Mainwaring’s,  two  Stakes 

at  Tarporley  .  .  .  .  .  .2 

—  Paddy,  Mr.  Graham’s,  49  at  Clifton  and 

Bristol,  and  100  at  Lansdowne  .  .  2 

6  Pennywise,  Mr.  Berkeley’s,  65  at  East  Sus¬ 
sex  Hunt  .  .  .  .  .  .2 

—  Passey,  Mr.  Edmunds’s,  a  Stakes  at  Lee  .  1 

a  Ploughboy,  Mr.  Wheeldon’s,  104  (with  a 

buck)  at  Derby  .  .  .  .  .1 

a  Polly  Hopkins,  iMr.  Morris’s,  a  Stakes  at 
Bishop’s  Castle,  and  (Mr.  Greatrex’s)  a 
Match  and  Stakes  at  Abergavenny  .  .  3 

—  Primrose,  Mr.  Stubbs’s,  50  at  Hereford  .  1 

a  Paul  Pry,  Lord  Eglinton’s,  40  at  Western 

Meeting  ......  1 

—  Polly,  Mr.  Hay’s,  25  at  Western  Meeting  .  1 

—  Poverty,  Mr.  Pearson’s,  50  at  Dover  .  .  1 

a  ’  Queen  Bess,  Mr.  Robertson’s,  a  Cup  at  the 

Fife  Hunt  ......  1 

—  Rambler,  Mr.  Chamberlayne’s,  25  at  Bibury, 

and  37/ 10s  at  Warwick  .  .  .  .2 

—  Raffle,  Mr.  Vibert’s,  a  Stakes  at  Taunton  .  1 

6  Rockingham,  Mr.  Peach’s,  55  at  Stamford  .  1 

4  Romer,  Mr.  Hill’s,  75  at  Dorchester  .  .  1 

—  Rubens,  Mr.  Hampson’s,  a  Stakes  at  Elles¬ 

mere  .......  1 

—  Robin,  Mr.  Codrington’s,  a  Stakes  at  Lans¬ 

downe  .*.....  1 

a  Rhagfiaenead,  Mr.  Bradley’s,  43  at  Aberyst- 

with  .......  1 

—  Single  Peeper,  Mr.  Gomm’s,  a  Stakes  at  Lea¬ 

mington  . 1 

—  Spondee,  Mr.  Moore’s,  50  at  Tavistock  .  1 

—  Sir  Huldibrand,  Mr.  Kinslan’s,  a  Cup  at 

Tavistock  ......  1 

5  Skyrocket,  Mr.  Potts’s,  30  at  Devizes  .  .  1 

a  Sir  Peter,  Mr.  Winship’s,  a  Stakes  at  Mor¬ 
peth  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

—  Sir  Andrew.  Mr.  Bennett’s,  58  at  Abingdon  1 

—  Skyrrid,  Mr.  l^rice’s,  a  Match  at  Aberga¬ 

venny  .......  1 

—  Trebartha,  Mr.  Brandon’s,  an  Urn  at  Tavi¬ 

stock  .  .  .  .  .  .  .1 

—  Touchtoe,  Mr.  Marks’s,  a  Purse  at  the  Hoo  1 

5  Topsy  Turvy,  Mr.  Powell’s,  a  Stakes  and  a 

Cup  at  Devizes  .  .  .  .  .2 

a  Tristram,  Mr.  Pierson’s,  25  at  Ipswich,  and 

a  Stakes  at  Beccles  .  .  .  .2 

a  Tallyho,  Mr.  Ashley’s,  a  Slakes  at  South¬ 
ampton  (disputed)  .  .  .  .  .1 

—  Tipple  Cider,  Mr.  Newman’s,  a  Stakes  at 

Abergavenny  (disputed^  .  .  .1 

4  Frspa,  Mr.  Westley’s,  40  at  Kendal  .  .  1 

5  Victoria,  Mr.  Smith’s,  50  at  Burton-upon- 

Trent  .......  1 

6  Vandyke,  Mr.  T.  Bennett’s,  40  at  Abingdon  1 
5  Washbeck,  Mr.  Pearson’s,  a  Stakes  at  hitby  1 

—  Young  Langton,  Mr.  Townsend’s,  25  at 

Lansdowne  ....  .  .  1 

—  Zanga,  Mr.  Smith’s,  25  at  Ipswich  .  .  1 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  MARCH,  WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND 
RETROSPECTIiVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  winter  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away^ 
with  a  much  less  than  ordinary  share  of  severe 
weather,  and  consequently  the  operations  of  the 
sportsmen,  in  all  their  ramifications,  have  scarcely 
met  with  interruption  ;  for,  except  the  little  frost 
and  snow  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  of  which  a  repetition  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  February,  nothing  has  occurred  to 
suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  greyhound,  the  har¬ 
rier,  or  the  fox  hound.  And,  if  the  winter  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  mildness,  it  has  been  equally 
so  for  what  may  be  called  its  drought-;  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  a  failure  of  water  for  the  use 
of  the  cattle  has  been  experienced,  unparalleled  in 
the  recollection  ofthe  present  generation. 

It  has  been  unreflectingly  supposed  that  a  mild 
open  ^vinter,  although  it  affords  the  agriculturist  an 
opportunity  of  following  his  avocations,  operates 
injuriously  in  regard  to  his  future  prospects,  by 
thus  enabling  insects  and  their  embryos  to  sustain 
the  vital  principle,  till  they  are  warmed  into  active 
life  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  it  will  be 
found  on  investigation,  that  such  of  the  insect 
tribes  as  make  their  w-ay  into  the  earth,  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  themselves  from  the  rigours 
of  that  chilly  season,  will  not  suffer  the  frost  to 
overtake  them.  Should  a  severe  frost  occur,  as  it 
increasingly  hardens  the  ground,  these  creatures, 
well  aware  of  its  approach ,  make  their  way  from 
its  progress  by  burying  themselves  deeper ;  and, 
if  those  who  feel  an  intei-est  in  the  subject,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  for  themselves,  they 
will  find  that  the  influence  of  frost  (even  of  the 
severest  description,  and  long  continuance)  ceases 
at  a  much  shorter  space  from  the  surface  than  is 
generally  supposed.  A  wet  winter  will  be  found 
more  detrimental  to  insect  life  than  frosts,  as  the 
ensuing  summer  uniformly  testifies. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more 
propitious  to  the  hopes  of  the  husbamlman  than 
an  open  dry  winter ;  while  such  a  state  of  the 
ground  and  the  atmosphere  produces  a  degree  of 
scent  which  will  be  vainly  expected  under  any 
other  circumstances.  The  winter  which  is  fast 
passing  away,  has  consequently  'been  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  hounds  ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps, 
fewer  extraordinary  runs  have  occurred  than 
usual.  The  hounds,  generally  speaking,  have  been 
able  to  carry  a  good  head  ;  and  if,  thus  favoured, 
they  get  well  away  with  their  fox — if  they  go  away 
at  his  brush — the  chances  are  twenty  to  one  against 
him ;  for,  be  it  recollected,  a  modern  foxhound 
is  fleeter  than  the  chase  he  pursues,  and  therefore, 


when  he  can  go  along  without  waiting  for  the 
scent,  the  business  becomes  “  sharp,  short,  and 
decisive,”  constituting  the  perfection  of  the  sport. 

Dry  (the  ground  not  being  hard)  weather  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  performance  of  the 
pointer,  at  least  as  far  as  scent  is  concerned ;  for, 
although  his  mode  of  working,  and  of  approaching 
his  game,  is  very  different  from  those  of  the  har¬ 
rier  or  the  foxhound,  yet  with  an  indifferent  scent, 
the  exertions  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  are 
rendered  very  uncertain,  if  not  abortive. 

Scent  is  an  effluvium,  which  is  continually  is¬ 
suing  from  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree,  according  to  cii-cumstances,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  chase  has  become  warmed  with 
its  exertions  to  escape,  the  . pores  of  its.  body  ex¬ 
pand,  and  the. subtle  fluid  in  question  escapes  in 
greater  quantities  than  when,,  by  a  state'of  quies¬ 
cence,  the  valves  ju^t  mentioned  continue  col- 
lajjsed.  Scent  -consists  (ff  minute  particles  or  cor¬ 
puscles,  which  exuding .  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  float  in  the.  atmosphere,  and  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  w-ith  the  olfactory  organs  of  tfic  hound,,  enable 
him  to  pursue  the  fo.x  dr  the.  hare,  and  the  pointer 
to  ascertain  l)is  proximity  to  tKe  partridge. 

Shoul  1  sonic  ciiribiis  sportsman  he;  e  inquire, 
Whence  this  sagacity,  Uiis  wondrous  power 
Of  tracing  step  by  stpp,  a  man  or  brute  ? 

What  guide  invisible  points  out  the  way 

O’er  the  dank  inarsb,  bleak  hil],  and  sandy  plain  ? 

The  courteous  inuse  shall  the  dark  cause  reveal. 

The  blood  that 'from. the  heart  iin  essant  rolls 
In  niany  a  crimson  tide,  then,  here  and  there, 

•  In  small  rills  disparted,  as  it  flows 
■  Pr.opjBll’d,  the  serqu.- particles  evade. 

Thro’  th'  open  pores,  and  with  the  ambient  air 
.Entangling  mix,  as  fnii'in'g  vapours  vise. 

And  hang  upon  the  gent  y  purling  brook. 

There,  by  tlie-inCumlnjilt  atmosphere  eompi'ess’d. 

The  pahting  chase  grows  wanner  as  he  flics. 

And  tlifo’  the  net  work  of  the  skiti  perspires  ; 

Leaves  a  long  streaming  tail  hehiild,  which,  hy 
The:  cooler  air  .condens’d,  remains,’  unless 
/ly  some  rude  storm  disperse<l,  or.  rarefied 
By  the  meridian  sun’s  intenser  heat. 

To  ev’ry  shrub  the  warm  etfluVia  cling. 

Hang  on  the  grass,  impregnate  earth  and  skies. 

With  nostrils  op’ning  wide,  o’er  hill  and  dale 
The  rig’rous  houmls  pursue  ;  with  ev’ry  bieath 
Inhale  the  grateful  steam  :  quh  k  pleasures  sting 
Their  tingling  nerves,  while  they  their  thanks  repay, 

.  And  in  triumphant  melody  confess 
The  tiiillating  joy.  Thus,  on  the  air 
Depend  the  hunter’s  hopes.— Somervillk. 

The  sensible  writer,  whom  I  have  just  quotetl, 
has  taken  a  very  philosophical,  and  a  very  correct 
view  of  the  subject;  but  he  has  not  carried  his 
ideas  to  a  sufficient  extent;  for,  although  the  de¬ 
gree  of  scent  must  mainly  depend  on  the  state  of 
the  atmospheric  air,  there  are  other  circumstances 
by  which  it  is  very  much  influenced,  and  which, 
therefore,  demand  consideration,  in  order  to  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  form  a  more  comprehensive,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  a  more  accurate,  knowledge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Rich  land  is  favourable  to  scent  on  account 
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of  the  luxuriant  herbage  which  it  produces,  to 
which  the  particles  of  that  animal  exudation  called 
scent  adhere,  and  thus  become  recognisible  by  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  the  dog.  Where  the  herbage 
is  poor  and  seanty,  as  we  generally  see  it  on  in¬ 
ferior  and  sandy  land,  the  scent,  by  encountering 
fewer  and  less  adhesive  obstacles,  ascends  or  eva¬ 
porates  for  the  most  part,  and  thus  the  pursuit  of 
the  hound  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  more  un¬ 
certain.  A  few  years  ago,  I  met  the  Cheshire 
hounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantwich,  and 
after  drawing  Baddiley  Gorse,  and  several  other 
covers  blank,  found  in  that  never-failing  retreat  for 
foxes,  Radnor  Gorse.  We  got  away  well  with  our 
fox,  the  hounds  were  soon  on  good  terms  with  him, 
heads  up  and  sterns  down,  and  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  we  went  best  pace  without 
a  check,  excepting  a  pause  of  several  seconds  on 
the  verge  of  a  canal.  The  hounds  ran  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  the  brilliant  runners  plunged  in. 
Abigail,  a  true  line-hunting  bitch,  coming  up,  he¬ 
sitated,  turned,  and  hit  him  off  to  the  left.  The 
fox  had  evidently  intended  to  cross  the  canal,  he 
had  altered  his  mind  only  when  his  feet  had  reached 
the  water.  We  immediately  became  again  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  him,  and  from  the  pace 
and  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  he  must  have 
been  sinking,  though  as  gallant  a  fellow  as  ever 
stood  before  hounds.  We  had  crossed  a  fine  grazing 
country,  and  at  this  period  we  reached  the  light 
sandy  uplands  as  we  approached  the  village  of 
Bunbury,  where  the  scent,  up  to  this  time  breast 
high,  completely  died  away,  and  renard  saved  his 
brush. 

Leicestershire,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the 
chase,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  rich  land, 
chiefly  used  for  grazing,,  consequently  good  scent 
may  be  generally  expected.  That  part  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  hunted  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  superior  even  to  Leicestershire  as 
a  scenting  country,  consisting  as  it  does,  princi¬ 
pally  of  luxuriant  pasturage. 

Scent  is  never  good  on  hard  roads  or  over  greasy 
fallows ;  but  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  such  that  this  subtle  fluid  continues  for 
some  time  floating  about  two  feet  above  the  earth, 
it  is  then  perfect,  it  is  said  to  be  breast-high^  the 
hound  has  no  trouble  to  stoop  for  it,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  chase  has  little  chance  of 
escape. 

Beckford  says,  “  scent  depends  chiefly  on  two 
things,  the  condition  the  ground  is  in,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  both  of  which,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  should  be  moist  without  being  wet ;  when 
both  are  in  this  condition,  the  scent  is  then  per¬ 
fect;  and, rice  rcrea,  when  the  groundishard  and  the 
air  dry,  there  seldom  will  be  any  scent.  It  scarcely 
ever  lies  with  a  north  or  east  wind  ;  a  southerly 
wind  without  rain,  and  a  westerly  wind  that  is  not 
too  rough,  are  the  most  favoui'able.  Storms  in 
the  air  are  great  enemies  to  scent,  and  seldom  fail 
to  take  it  entirely  away.  A  fine  sunshiny  day  is 
not  often  a  good  hunting  day  ;  but  warm  without 
sun  is  generally  a  perfect  one.  In  some  fogs  1 
have  known  the  scent  to  lie  high,  in  others, not  at 
all ;  depending,  I  believe,  on  the  quarter  the  wind 
is  in.  I  have  known  it  to  lie  very  high  in  a  mist, 
when  not  too  wet ;  but  if  the  wet  hangs  much  on 
the  boughs  and  bushes,  it  falls  on  the  scent  and 
deadens  it.  During  a  white  frost,  the  scent  lies 
high  ;  as  it  does  also  when  the  frost  is  quite  gone  ; 
there  is  a  time  just  as  it  is  going  off  when  it  never 
lies  ;  it  is  a  critical  minute  for  hounds,  in  which 
the  game  is  frequently  lost,  In  heathy  countries, 


where  the  game  brushes  as  it  goes  along,  scent  sel¬ 
dom  fails.” 

In  the  extensive  and  beautiful  inclosures  of  Lei¬ 
cestershire  and  Derbyshire,  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  hounds  puzzled  by  a  flock  of  sheep ;  cattle 
crossing  the  scent  renders  it  still  more  difficult  of 
recognition. 

If,  however,  the  present  season  has  hitherto 
been  less  prolific  than  usual  in  extraordinary  runs, 
the  remainder  will  most  likely  prove  superior  in 
this  respect,  particularly  with  dog  foxes,  as,  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  they  ramble  to  consider¬ 
able  distances,  are  in  good  wind,  and  run  well. 
Superior  runs  generally  take  place  late  in  the  day 
also,  as  well  as  late  in  the  season.  If  a  fox  be 
found  at  an  early  period,  he  may  be  sluggish  from 
over-feeding,  and  thus  rendered  more  inactive  than 
usual.  The  celebrated  run  two  years  ago  with  the 
Cheshire,  from  Old  Oulton  Lowe,  occured  late  in 
the  day  : — 

“  Bad  luck  to  the  country,  the  clock  had  struck  two. 

And  we’d  found  ne’er  a  fox  in  the  coverts  we  drew. 

When  each  heart  felt  a  thrill  at  the  sound.  Tally-ho  ! 

Once  more  a  view-halloo  from  Old  Oulton  Lowe.” 

I  have  frequently  seen  foxes  found  in  the  first 
cover  into  which  the  hounds  were  thrown,  killed 
after  a  short  run,  when  a  second  fox  has  made 
ample  amends  for  the  disappointment.  One  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  kind  I  well  recollect  ;  it  is  pain¬ 
fully  impressed  on  my  feelings  also,  and  at  this 
moment,  while  it  reminds  me  of  the  circumstance, 
indicates  a  change  in  the  weather.  Mr.  Osbaldes- 
ton’s  hounds  found  a  fox  in  a  small  cover  near 
Five  Tree  Hill  on  Charnwood  Forest,  and  killed 
him  after  an  insignificant  run.  We  then  drew  that 
rough  country  for  a  considerable  time — not  with¬ 
out  finding,  as  the  hounds  soon  spoke  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  fir  plantation.  Several  foxes  were  on  foot ;  I 
repeatedly  saw  them  cross  one  of  the  avenues  ; 
but  they  hung  to  the  cover  as  tenaciously  as  Che¬ 
shire  foxes  cling  to  Pooton  Wood.  At  length  Dick 
Burton,  the  first  whip,  view'ed  a  fine  old  dog  away, 
and  went  off  with  him  with  a  couple  and  a  half  of 
hounds  only  :  Mr.  Osbaldeston  brought  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  che  pack  as  quickly  as  possible.  Re¬ 
nard  made  away  as  if  for  Broadgate  Park,  but 
leaning  to  the  left,  he  threaded  successively  New¬ 
town  Woods  ;  and  at  length  we  reached  the  more 
cultivated  inclosures  in  the  direction  of  Leicester, 
after  crossing  the  very  worst  part  of  this  renowned 
county.  Every  thing  went  well :  the  master  of 
the  hounds  stretched  away  on  a  beautiful  tho¬ 
rough-bred  bay  horse,  called  (if  my  memory  be 
not  faulty^  Emerald,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gully, 
mounted  on  a  very  powerful  splendid  grey  mare  ; 
the  late  Sir  Harry  Goodricke,  on  Robin  Put,  was 
conspicuously  forward  in  a  select  field — the  slow- 
goiqg  ones  being  all  shaken  off.  After  some  time 
the  fox  turned  to  the  right,  apparently  going  for 
Martinshaw  Wood,  which  he  did  not  reach,  as  the 
hounds  ran  in  to  him  a  short  distance  from  the 
village  of  Grooby,  after  a  brilliant  thing  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

Hare-hunting,  by  the  time  these  observations 
meet  the  eye  of  the  reader,  will  be  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  is  the  custom  to  kill  what  is  called  a 
March  hare  ;  it  is  seldom,  however,  that  one  suf¬ 
fices  ;  yet  the  sportsman  should  be  merciful  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  the  does,  from  the  unparallel¬ 
ed  mildness  of  the  season,  will  be  either  enceinte 
or  giving  suck.  Similar  observations  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  coursing,  which  in  some  places,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  unfeelingly  pursued  till  the  middle  of  the 
month. 
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I  have  occasionally  met  with  woodcocks  during 
the  month  of  March,  particularly  on  the  north¬ 
western  coast  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  York¬ 
shire.  The  birds  leave  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  remain  for  a  short  period  on  or  near  the  sea 
coast  immediately  prior  to  venturing  on  their 
trackless  journey  over  an  almost  boundless  ocean. 
This  delay  is  caused  either  by  unfavourable  wea¬ 
ther  or  adverse  winds,  as,  by  the  exercise  of  that 
inferior  degree  of  reason,  which,  in  the  brute  cre¬ 
ation,  is  denominated  instinct,  these  birds  become 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  arising  from  such  unto¬ 
ward  circumstances.  But,  as  woodcocks  made 
their  appearance  in  this  country  earlier  than 
usual,  in  like  manner  they  quitted  it  sooner  than 
ordinary  :  very  few  were  met  with  during  the 
month  of  February. 

During  summer  the  woodcock  is  found  in  Lap- 
land,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  in  the  markets 
of  the  latter  country,  their  eggs  are  exposed  for 
sale  :  like  the  eggs  of  the  lapwing  in  England, 
those  of  the  woodcoek  are  eonsidered  a  great 
dainty  by  the  wealthy  Swedes  ;  and  on  this  ae- 
count,  the  number  of  these  birds  is  very  mueh  re¬ 
duced.  Many  woodcocks  are  lost  on  their  passage 
from  one  country  to  another.  Mr.  Travers,  of 
Cornwall,  observed,  when  at  a  great  distance  from 
land,  where  the  feathered  tribes  are  seldom  met 
with,  a  bird  hovering  over  the  ship  :  when  first 
discovered,  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  gradually 
descended,  at  length  alighted  on  the  deck,  and 
suffered  itself  to  be  taken  up  by  the  hand  —  it 
proved  to  beawoodcock.  In  1799,  a  coupleofwood- 
cocks,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  alighted  upon  the  deck 
of  the  Glory  man  of  war,  as  she  was  cruising  in 
the  Channel.  The  female  woodcock  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  male  by  a  narrow  stripe  of 
white  along  part  of  the  exterior  web  of  the  outer¬ 
most  feather  of  the  wing ;  the  same  part  in  the 
male  is  spotted  with  black  and  reddish  white. 

Wild  fowl  have  been  scarce  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  a  flock  of  geese  was  observed  to  alight  in 
Sefton  Meadows,  near  Livei'pool,  which,  however, 
would  not  suffer  human  approach :  on  the  first 
alarm,  they  rose  with  great  clamour  to  a  very 
considerable  height,  and  winged  their  way  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight,  directing  their  course  due 
north,  retiring  perhaps  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  nestling,  incubation,  &c.  Their 
flight  seems  to  be  conducted  with  systematic  regu¬ 
larity  :  they  proceed  either  in  a  line  abreast,  or  in 
two  lines  joining  in  an  angle  at  the  middle.  Their 
cry  is  frequently  heard  when  they  are  quite  imper¬ 
ceptible  from  their  distance  above. 

They  breed  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  the  chilly 
regions  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
plains  and  marshes  about  Hudson’s  Bay. 

If,  however,  the  shooting  season  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  at  an  end,  the  month  of  March  is  highly 
important  to  the  gamekeeper,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  dog-breaking ;  that  is, 
training  the  pointer  or  setter  for  the  gun.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  dogs  broke  on  the  moors  to 
grouse,  are  superior  to  those  trained  in  the  inclo¬ 
sures  to  ijartridges;  but  I  have  not  found  this 
opinion  correct:  on  the  contrary,  those  dogs 
broken  on  the  moors,  which  I  have  used,  and 
many  hundreds  of  others  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  have,  almost  uniformly,  ranged 
too  wide  for  my  taste — too  wide,  indeed,  to  be 
consistent  with  pheasant  shooting,  or  well-finding 
the  game  :  a  wide,  loose  ranging  dog  misses  many 
birds.  I  have  met  with  an  exception  to  wide 
ranging  in  a  pointer  broken  on  the  moors.  Some 


years  ago,  I  observed  Rippon,  gamekeeper  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  come  upon  Ballyhope  Fells, 
near  Weardale,  accompanied  by  a  bitch  only, 
which,  from  its  mongrel  appearance,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  to  be  a  pointer  :  it  was  a  cross¬ 
bred  animal,  but  happened  to  possess  a  mild  tem¬ 
per  (cross-bred  dogs  are  generally  very  unruly)  ; 
this  bitch  was  a  close  ranger,  very  steady,  and  an 
excellent  finder  of  game.  Rippon  killed  eight 
brace  of  grouse  over  her  in  a  very  short  time. 

Dogs  broke  in  the  inclosures  have  not  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  ranging  so  widely  as  those  trained 
on  the  moors,  because  the  fences  present  a  limit 
which  is  not  met  with  on  the  grouse  mountains :  the 
dog,  of  course,  is  net  allowed  to  break  fence, 
and  is,  therefore,  generally  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  shooter.  Further,  I  have  always 
found  dogs  broken  to  partridges,  when  taken  on 
the  moors,  find  grouse  quite  as  well,  foot  it  and 
go  up  to  it  quite  as  well,  as  dogs  which  have  been 
trained  on  the  mountains. 

I  am  aware  too  that  many  sportsmen  entertain 
an  opinion,  that  those  dogs  which  are  veiy  difficult 
to  break,  become,  when  reduced  to  the  requisite 
subordination,  superior  to  all  others ;  nothing  can 
be  more  eiToneous  than  such  a  notion.  These 
hard,  unruly,  intractable  animals  are,  for  the  most 
part,  cross-bred,  frequently  between  the  setter 
and  the  pointer.  Even  after  their  education  is 
considered  complete,  they  require  constant  work 
to  keep  them  in  any  thing  like  obedience,  and  even 
then  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  I  have  tried  more 
than  one  animal  of  this  description ;  and,  after 
infinite  labour  in  training,  seldom  derived  unqua¬ 
lified  satisfaction  from  their  performances.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  I  received  a  setter,  presented  to 
me  by  a  friend,  upon  condition  that  I  would  break 
him  ;  the  dog  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  se¬ 
veral  professed  dog-breakers,  but  without  success, 
and  he  was  at  this  period  something  more  than 
two  years  old.  The  animal  had  evidently  partaken 
of  a  degree  of  impure  blood,  but  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  uncommonly  handsome.  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  ever  saw  a  more  beautiful  dog  :  I  resolved  to  try 
the  experiment.  After  he  had  been  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  for  some  days,  knew  and  would  follow  me,  I 
took  him  into  the  fields,  when,  after  footing  apair 
of  birds  for  some  time,  he  drew  and  stood  very 
handsomely ;  he  kept  his  point  till  the  birds  rose, 
when  he  broke  away ;  but  as  he  seemed  not  to 
manifest  much  impetuosity  in  this  violation  of  or¬ 
der  and  propriety,  and  as  our  acquaintance  was  of 
a  recent  date,  I  did  not  deem  it  requisite  to  ad¬ 
minister  any  greater  severity  of  correction  than 
oral  reproof.  We  went  on — he  drew  and  stood  ; 
from  his  manner,  I  felt  convinced  a  hare  was  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  rushed  in,  put  her  up,  opened  and 
chased.  He  went  completely  out  of  my  sight ;  and  1 
could  hear  him  giving  tongue  very  freely  for  some 
time.  I  whistled  for  a  considerable  period  in 
vain  :  at  length,  he  showed  himself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  field,  plainly  enough  evincing  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  crime,  as  well  as  the  punishment  which 
awaited  him.  Ultimately  he  came  sufficiently  near 
so  that  I  could  seize  him  ;  but  the  moment  I 
flourished  the  whip,  he  manifested  an  unequivocal 
disposition  to  rebel,  and  made  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  bite  me ;  which  he  continued  all  the 
time  I  flogged  him,  growling  to  the  very  last.  We 
proceeded — in  fact,  I  continued  out  with  him  for  five 
or  six  hours,  during  which  he  received  repeated  fla¬ 
gellations,  and  when  I  gave  up,  very  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  his  education.  I  took  him  out 
the  two  following  days,  and  began  almost  to  de- 
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spair  of  e\  er  rendering  him  steady,  when  towards 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after  having  under¬ 
gone  very  severe  and  often  repeated  correction, 
he  shewed  symptoifns  of  a  disposition  to  be  more 
obedient.  Several  days  elapsed  before]  I  had  an¬ 
other  opportunity  of  taking  him  out ;  and  when  I 
again  took  the  field,  I  found  the  dog  as  unruly  as 
ever.  I  was  prepared  to  expect  this,  and  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  occasion  :  I  had  procured  a  spiked 
collar,  which  I  placed  round  his  neck ;  and  I  was 
astonished  at  his  hardihood  in  continuing  reso¬ 
lutely  to  rush  from  his  point  in  defiance  of  the 
pain  he  experienced  by  the  check,  which  I  uni¬ 
formly  administered.  However,  by  persevering 
in  this  system  of  severity,  I  reduced  him  to  com¬ 
plete  suhordination,  after  much  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  trouble.  I  shot  over  him  the  following 
season.  He  was  what  might  he  called  a  good 
fair  dog,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  many  others 
which  1  have  possessed  (bred  by  myself)  which 
scarcely  required  breaking  at  all. 

On  another  occasion,  I  received  a  setter-whelp 
from  a  Mr.  Harley  who  resided  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dumfries,  which  evinced  a  most  ungo¬ 
vernable  disposition.  I  ultimately  contrived  to 
shoot  over  him,  but  never  with  satisfaction.  He, 
too,  was  very  handsome  ;  and  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  brother  sportsman,  I  very  wil- 
gi'atified  his  inclination  by  making  him  a 
present  of  an  animal  of  which  I  was  heartily 
tired.  He  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a  game- 
keeper,  noted  for  his  management  of  unruly 
setters  or  pointers,  a  man  by  no  means  sparing  of 
the  whipcord ;  and  the  following  season,  I  met 
my  friend  in  Cumberland  for  the  purpose  of 
grouse-shooting.  Bob,  (the  animal  in  question), 
was  among  the  number  of  his  dogs;  and  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  been  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  steady.  But  it  did  not  prove  so  :  on  the 
first  point,  he  rushed  in  ;  he  was  severely  chas¬ 
tised;  a  drag  cord  was  put  round  his  neck:  all, 
however,  would  not  do ;  and  my  friend,  enraged 
at  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of  the  dog,  fired  at  him 
as  he  broke  away ;  he  howled  on  receiving  the 
shot  i<i  his  stern,  (distance  of  fifty  yards  per- 
j  yet  in  less  than  half-an-hour  he  broke 
away  again,  and  again  received  the  shot  severely; 
when  he  gave  up — he  could  not  be  induced  to 
range  again  that  day. 

In  the  last  number,  some  observations  appeared 
upon  what  I  had  stated  in  my  Field  Sports  for  No¬ 
vember,  from  the  lively  and  vigorous  pen  of 
“  Detonator,”  who  says  that  he  perused  my  little 
essay  with  much  satisfaction;  and,  as  he  happens 
to  differ  with  me  in  opinion  on  some  minor  points, 
trusts  he  shall  meet  with  a  less  choleric  contra- 
versalist  than  his  “antiquated  friend  old  Jack 
Snipe.”  I  can  assure  ray  worthy  friend,  “  Deto¬ 
nator,”  that  if  the  thermometer  of  my  tempera¬ 
ment  seldom  rises  to  the  height  of  the  choleric 
degree,  it  rarely  sinks  below  the  sanguine  ;  yet,  I 
should  consider  myself  a  much  greater  fool  than 
nature  intended,  were  I  to  feel  any  degree  of  irri¬ 
tation  at  the  remarks  of  a  candid  and  generous 
opponent,  as  well  as  a  sensible  writer,  because  he 
happens  to  think  for  himself,  'ihat  maudling  cun¬ 
ning  despot,  Charles  V.,  w-ho  spared  neither  blood 
nor  treasure  for  the  gratification  of  his  inordinate 
ambition,  disgusted  with  the  disappointments  he 
experienced  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  retired 
from  the  misrule  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  more  innocent  employment  of  watch¬ 
making  :  as  he  had  been  anxious  to  induce,  or  to 
compel,  some  fifty  millions  of  human  beings,  over 


whom  he  held  despotic  sway,  to  sympathize  with 
his  feelings,  and  to  think  as  he  wished,  he  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  endeavoured  to  make  a  number  of  watches 
mark  the  fleeting  moments  precisely  in  the  same 
manner: — “  How  could  I  expect,  (exclaimed  the 
doubly-disappointed  tyrant),  to  compel  all  men  to 
think  alike,  when  I  find  it  impossible  to  make  a 
few  watches  keep  time  in  the  same  manner  ?” 
Men’s  minds  are  differently  constructed,  I  have  no 
doubt  for  the  wisest  purposes  ;  and  though  the 
Providential  motive  for  this  difference  may  be  in¬ 
scrutable  to  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  race, 
1  can  very  easily  conceive  that  a  monotony  of  mind, 
like  an  unvaried  landscape,  would  be  very  unplea¬ 
sant,  if  not  disgusting.  On  the  subject  of  shooting, 
therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  “  Detonator” 
should  view  the  same  thing  in  a  different  light.  I 
feel  honoured  by  his  notice  :  my  rejoinder  shall  be 
candid  and  explicit  ;  and  I  will,  in  the  first  place, 
endeavour  to  defend  myself  from  the  heinous 
offence  of  plagiarism  which  he  has  brought  against 
me. 

“  Detonator,”  speaking  of  my  article  which 
appeared  in  the  “  Sportsman  ”  for  November, 
says, — “  The  paper  in  question  appeal’s  to  have 
been  written  with  an  eiddent  desire  to  please  and 
to  instruct,  and  has  been  put  together  with  some 
care.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  without  a  sprinkling 
of  plagiarisms  and  truisms,  while  some  of  the  in¬ 
structions  intended  to  be  conveyed  are  open  to 
criticism  and  objection.”  As  “  Detonator”  has 
not  pointed  out  of  what  this  “  sprinkling  of  pla¬ 
giarisms”  consists,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  to 
particulars, — my  reply  must  therefore  be  general. 
Plagiary,  according  to  the  exposition  of  the  word 
given  by  our  great  Lexicographer,  Johnson,  means 
a  thief  in  literature,  one  who  steals  the  thoughts 
or  writings  of  another.  Addison  might  be  said  to 
be  a  plagiarist  in  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  since  he  evi¬ 
dently  borrowed  the  ideas  of  his  beautiful  soliloquy 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  dialogues 
of  Plato.  Byron,  assisted  by  sublimity  of  genius, 
and  extraordinary  abilities,  experienced  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  attaining  a  comparative  degree  of  origi¬ 
nality  ;  and  if  we  are  to  meet  this  quality,  this 
originalit)'^  unadulterated  or  unqualified,  we  must 
seek  it  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  before  the 
arts  and  sciences  had  attained  that  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  by  which  they  are  at  present  characterised, 
and  before  that  wondeiful  engine,  the  press,  had 
so  multifariously  spread  the  mental  operations  of 
mankind  on  every  subject  connected  with  the 
amusement,  the  instruction,  or  the  well-being  of 
human  nature.  Much  has  been  written  on  the 
necessarily  limited  science  of  field  sports ;  and 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  passing  events  in 
the  sporting  world,  little  more  can  be  expected 
than  old  notions  in  a  new  dress,  accompanied  by 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  improvement.  In 
my  article  to  which  “  Detonator’s”  remarks 
apply,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  palpable,  gross, 
or  flagrant  plagiarisms  :  and  if  anything  of  the 
sort  presented  itself  to  the  scrutinizing  perception 
of  my  reviewer,  it  would  be  found,  I  think,  on  in¬ 
vestigation,  that  the  robbery,  if  any^  was  committed 
on  my  own  property. 

“  Detonator”  says,  “  I  cannot  agree  with  my 
venerable  contributor,  that  snipe  shooting  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  grouse  or  partridge  shooting  ; 
nor  can  I  conceive  why  they  should  be  stigmatised 
as  grotesque  birds.”  I  will  leave  the  pursuit  of 
the  partridge  out  of  the  question,  as  this  bird  is 
found  so  generally  throughout  the  kingdom,  every 
person  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  be 
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able  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself  on  the  compa¬ 
rative  merits  of  snipe  and  partridge  shooting  ;  but 
as  grouse  are  much  more  local,  and  are  only  to  be 
met  with  in  situations  remote  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  the  knowledge  of  the  noble  diversion 
which  these  interesting  birds  afford  is  confined  to 
those  who  have  leisure  to  visit  the  regions  where 
they  are  found,  and  pecuniary  means,  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  journey.  My  preference 
of  grouse  shooting,  compared  with  the  diversion 
to  which  my  worthy  friend  appears  so  much  at¬ 
tached,  arises  from  the  greater  and  more  atiimated 
pleasure  I  have  uniformly  experienced  in  ranging 
wild  and  magnificent  mountains,  with  three  high- 
spirited,  w'ell-broken  setters  or  pointers,  in  pursuit 
of  a  large  beautiful  bird,  than  that  which  was  ever 
excited  in  me  by  “  walking  knee  deep  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  hog  or  swamp,”  with  an  old  worn  out 
pointer,*  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  very  in¬ 
terior  prize.  From  the  observations  wffiich  have 
escaped  “  Detonator,”  I  am  really  inclined  to 
think  he  has  never  yet  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
grouse  shooting,  that  he  has  never  heard  the 
whirring  wing  of  the  noble  black  cock,  never 
anxiously  listened  to  the  challenge  or  the  chatter 
of  the  red  grouse,  as,  getting  on  the  wing,  he  thus 
*  warns  his  speckled  bride”  and  her  brood  of  their 
danger.  No  person,  I  feel  well  persuaded,  who 
has  enjoyed  the  superlative  diversion  of  grouse 
shooting,  could  ever  afterwards  prefer  “  walking 
knee-deep  in  a  dangerous  bog  or  swamp,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  snipe  And  if  I  am  correct  in  my  con¬ 
jecture,  that  “  Detonator  ”  is  unacquainted  with 
the  diversion  which  the  mountains  of  the  north 
afford  (and  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject),  I  advise  him  to  suspend  his  opinion  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  ramifications  of  the 
chase,  till  by  a  visit  to  the  moors,  he  has  qualified 
himself  to  speak  from  ocular  demonstration — to 
form  his  opinion  from  practical  experiment. 

“  Detonator  ’  says,  “  I  cannot  conceive  why 
snipes  should  be  stigmatised  as  grotesque  birds.” 
I  must  honestly  confess  I  was  not  aware,  that,  in 
applying  the  word  grotesque  to  the  snipe,  I  was 
attaching  to  its  character  a  mark  of  infamy,  till  my 
worthy  friend  made  the  discovery,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  transmit  to  me  the  information  through 
the  medium  of  the  pages  of  The  Sportsman  :  I  will, 
therefore,  in  return,  candidly  endeavour  to  explain 
to  him  upon  what  theory  or  principle  it  was  which 
induced  me  to  designate  the  snipe  o.  grotesque  bird. 
As,  according  to  the  elements  of  beauty,  that  form 
or  bod}'^  which  presents  the  serpentine  line  in  the 
greatest  number  and  variety,  is  acknowledged  to 
convey  the  most  pleasing  impression  to  the  mind, 
so  in  regard  to  the  feathered  creation,  a  harmony 
of  propoi’tion  must  be  supposed  requisite  to  form 
a  handsome  whole  :  and,  as  the  bill  of  the  snipe 
(four  inches  in  length),  however  well  calculated 
for  its  habits  of  life,  is  an  outrage  on  comparative 
proportion,  I  (unluckily  enough,  it  seems), 
stumbled  upon  the  word  grotesque  to  image  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
might  honour  my  cogitations  with  a  perusal. 

“  With  regard  to  woodcock  shooting  (observes 
my  worthy  friend),  much  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  countrj''  in  which  they  are  found, 

*  “  Detonator”  may  perhaps  entertain  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  per¬ 
suing  the  snipe.  It  is  destruction  to  a  fine  young 
dog  to  employ  him  for  such  a  purpose;  it  slacks 
his  mettle,  teaclies  him  to  potter  and  twiddle,  and 
to  get  too  much  set. 


and  as  to  the  manner  of  seeking  them.  Where 
the  covert  or  underwood  is  thin,  I  prefer  shooting 
to  a  thorough  broken  old  setter,  who  understands 
his  work,  with  the  appendage  of  a  bell  round  his 
neck.  This  I  have  found  the  very  best  plan  both 
for  pheasant  and  cock  shooting,  particularly  where 
the  latter  birds  have  been  scarce.  I  am  not  fond 
of  babblers ;  the  cocking  spaniels  make  two  much 
noise  to  please  me,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
frighten  away  more  birds  than  they  find.”  I  am 
really  inclined  to  think  that  Detonator,”  when 
he  committed  the  above  to  paper,  had  given  the 
subject  but  a  very  slight,  a  very  superficial,  consi¬ 
deration  ;  and  I  think  he  must  allow,  upon  mature 
reflection,  that  bell  ringing  in  a  cover  is  quite  as 
likely  to  frighten  away  the  game  as  the  opening  of 
the  springer,  which  never  takes  place,  at  least  in  a 
well  trained  cocker,  out  of  gun-shot:  moreover, 
my  controversialist  is  evidently  unacquainted  with 
the  “  cocking  spaniel  ”  in  his  most  perfect  form  : 
let  him,  therefore,  embrace  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  performance  of  the  best  of  the  kind, 
and  he  will  find  that  they  are  no  babblers  -,  he 
will  find,  that  they  do  not  open  ;  that  for  cover 
shooting  they  stand  pre-eminent ;  nor  are  there 
sportsmen  wanting  who  prefer  them  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  partridge ;  nor  have  I  the  least  doubt 
that,  in  tbe  latter  diversion,  more  shots  may  be 
obtained  over  them,  while  the  amusement  by  this 
means  is  rendered  “  more  exhilirating  and  excit¬ 
ing.” 

“A  sagacious  setter,”  says  “Detonator,” 
“  who  is  on  a  proper  footing  of  intimacy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  with  his  master,  w  ill,  upon  recognising 
the  whistle,  break  his  point  and  flush  his  point.”'!' 
If  a  setter  be  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to 
flush  his  game  in  cover,  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  he  will  be  steady  in  the  plain  ?  since  setters 
are  very  apt  to  be  unruly  without  the  stimulus  of 
excitement  to  riot. 

“  Perhaps,”  says  my  respected  controversialist, 
“  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  (the 
writer)  one  of  these  days  j”  to  which  I  respond, 
that!  i  m  very  accessible,  easily  found,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  see  my  junior  brother  sportsman  when¬ 
ever  he  chooses  to  honour  me  with  his  personal 
attention. 

P.  S. — Detonator  (page  81,  &c.,  of  last  num¬ 
ber),  says,  “  Detonating  guns  shoot  than  the 

old  flint  locks,  but  decidedly  not  stronger."  By 
shooting  quicker,  it  must  of  course  be  understood 
my  worthy  friend  means,  that  the  shot  is  carried 
more  rapidly  to  the  object — his  language  admits  of 
no  other  interpretation.  If  he  will  reconsider  the 
subject,  he  will  find,  that  the  quicker  the  shot  is 
driven,  the  greater  must  be  the  force  of  the  dis¬ 
charge,  a  truism  which  admits  of  no  dispute  ; 
surely,  so  keen  an  observer  as  “  Detona¬ 
tor”  has  not  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray, 
by  the  paradoxical  nonsense  which  appears  in 
Colonel  Hawker  on  this  subject ! 

Detonator  says,  “  I  shall  on  a  future  occasion 
treat  upon  the  different  breeds  of  spaniels.”  I 
shall  be  glad  to  peruse  his  notions  respecting  these 
interesting  animals. 


Holuerness  Hunt. — A  very  elegant  piece  of  plate 
of  100  guineas  value,  is,  it  is  said,  now  making  by 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Sons,  of  Sheffield,  for  the  Holder- 
ness  Hunt  Races. 


T  This  word  “  point”  I  suppose  to  be  a  typogra¬ 
phical  inaccuracy,  substituted  by  mistake  for  game. 
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TREATMENT  OF  DISLOCATION  OF 
THE  NECK. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ‘THE  LANCET.’ 

Sir, — The  recent  death  of  Lord  Lisle  from  a  fall  in 
hunting,  calls  for  a  few  remarks,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  similar  catas- 
trophies  arising  from  the  same  cause.  His  Lordship, 
it  is  said,  “pitched  on  his  head,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
dislocated  his  neck,  as  he  breathed  only  twice  after 
the  accident.”  As  the  recital  accords  with  manv  si- 
milar  results  from  falls,  I  conclude  that  it  is  the  true 
statement,  and  was  borne  out  by  the  anatomical  dis¬ 
arrangement  of  the  parts.  A  few  years  since.  Sir 
John  Trollope,  a  Lincolnshire  baronet,  lost  his  life 
upon  the  road  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  In  neither 
instance  does  it  appear  that  any  means  were  attempt¬ 
ed  for  the  recovery  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  accident 
happened,  though  it  is  on  record  that  life  has  been 
preserved,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  re¬ 
stored,  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  presume  that  every  feasible  scheme  to  recover 
persons  in  this  distressing  situation,  would  at  all  times 
be  favourably  received  by  the  public. 

More  than  thirty  years  since,  on  taking  my  even¬ 
ing  walk,  I  heard  cries  for  help  at  a  short  distance.  I 
ran  to  the  spot,  and  saw  a  man  lying  on  the  ground. 
A  horse  was  standing  near,  and  the  by-standers  said 
the  man  had  just  fallen  and  broken  his  neck.  He 
was,  apparently,  quite  dead.  I  placed  my  knees 
against  his  shoulders,  and,  grasping  his  chin  and  the 
back  of  the  head  firmly  between  my  hands,  proceeded 
to  stretch  his  neck  with  all  my  strength.  The  patient 
immediately  moved  his  limbs,  in  two  or  three  minutes 
raised  himself  from  the  ground,  stared  vacantly,  re¬ 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  home,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  man  was  only  stupified  by 
the  fall,  and  would  have  recovered  had  he  been  left 
undisturbed.  Whether  his  apparently  lifeless  state 
proceeded  from  vertebral  subluxation,  or  concussion  of 
the  brain  or  spine,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined, 
ut  I  then  entertained,  and  I  still  retain,  the  opinion, 
that  some  of  the  superior  cervical  vertebrae,  probably 
the  first,  were  partially  displaced,  and  pressed  on  ^he 
spinal  marrow,  or  phrenic  nerves,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  process  of  respi¬ 
ration,  which,  without  speedy  aid,  would  soon  have 
ended  in  death.  Had  the  suspension  of  life  depended 
on  concussion,  elongation  of  the  neck  would  have 
been  unavailing,  and  probably  injurious. 

Although  few  endeavours  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  restore  animation  in  these  distressing  cases, 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  tribes  do  not  aban¬ 
don  their  comrades  without  making  strong  efforts  for 
their  recovery.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  second  volume  of 
bis  “  Polynesian  Researches,”  informs  us,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Barff,  “  that  a  man  one  day  fell  from 
a  tree  and  dislocated  his  neck.  His  companions,  on 
perceiving  it  instantly  took  him  up.  One  of  them 
placed  his  head  between  his  own  knees,  and  held  it  firm¬ 
ly,  while  the  others,  taking  hold  of  his  body,  twisted 
the  joint  into  its  proper  place.”  Although  both  the 
above  described  methods  have  been  successful  in  the 
restoration  of  life,  they  differ  considerably  from  one 
another,  and  it  remains  to  be  determined  which  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  preference.  The  dislocation  usually  oc¬ 
curs  in  what  is  denominated  a  ginglymoid,  or  hinge 
joint.  This  species  of  articulation  admits  of  motion 
forward  and  backward.  There  is  little  or  no  lateral 
play.  As,  therefore,  the  head  can  only  be  luxated  in 


two  directions,  forward  or  backward,  its  position  will 
always  denote  the  species  of  luxation.  In  the  former 
the  chin  rests  upon  the  breast.  In  the  latter  the  chin 
and  the  forehead  are  elevated.  By  merely  rotating 
the  neck,  the  mode  employed  in  the  Friendly  Islands, 
although  the  position  of  the  head  be  changed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  has  been  moved  in  the  best  manner 
to  effect  recovery.  The  proper  treatment  is,  first,  to 
forcibly  stretch  the  neck  and  head  in  order  to  se¬ 
parate  the  different  parts  of  the  joint  by  elongating  the 
ligaments.  These,  when  suffered  to  contract  again, 
will  be  disposed  to  restore  the  bones  to  their  natural 
places.  During  the  restoration  the  head  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  move  forward  or  backward,  according  to 
the  ascertained  nature  of  the  dislocation.  In  order  to 
ensure  this  desirable  change,  if  a  medical  person  were 
fortunately  present,  he  might  hold  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  firmly  with  one  hand,  and  assist  in  replacing  the 
head  with  the  other.  This  is  the  practice  followed  in 
other  dislocations,  and  should  be  imitated  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  species. 

That  the  curative  process  is  simple  and  easily  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  even  by  persons  ignorant  of  anatomy, 
will  appear  from  the  following  case.  An  aged  lady 
informed  me,  a  few  days  since,  that  her  mother,  when 
young,  was  taking  her  accustomed  airing,  attended  by 
a  groom,  when  the  horse  stumbled,  and  the  servant, 
on  falling  to  the  ground,  pitched  on  his  head  and  be¬ 
came  motionless,  and  apparently  dead.  The  intrepid 
mistress  at  once  jumped  from  her  horse,  and,  placing 
her  knees  against  the  man’s  shoulders,  grasped  his 
head  with  both  hands,  she  then  stretched  his 
neck  with  all  her  strength,  when  instant  signs  of  re¬ 
turning  animation  appeared.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
man  remounted  and  continued  his  ride.  Nor  did  he 
suffer  any  injury  from  the  hurt. 

These  cases  are  the  only  examples  that  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  where  such  attempts  at  resuscitation 
have  be  been  made  in  this  country  ;  and  as  both  trials 
were  successful,  I  hope  persons  who  are  at  hand  when 
similar  accidents  happen  will  employ  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  M.D. 
Holles-street,  Cavendish-square, 

Jan.  14th,  1835. 


Dogs, — The  Australian  dog  never  barks  ;  indeed, 
it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  a  work  entitled 
“  The  Music  of  Nature,”  that  “  dogs  in  a  state  of 
nature  never  bark ;  they  simply  whine,  howl,  and 
growl ;  this  explosive  noise  is  only  found  among 
those  which  are  domesticated.”  Sonnini  speaks  of 
the  shepherds’  dogs  in  riae  wilds  of  Egypt  as  not 
having  this  faculty,  and  Columbus  found  the  dogs 
which  he  had  previously  carried  to  America  to  have 
lost  their  propensity  to  barking.  The  barking  of  a 
dog  is  ail  acquired  faculty — an  effort  to  speak,  which 
he  derives  from  his  associating  with  man. —  Ben¬ 
nett, 


Extraordinary  Scented  Fox.  —  On  Tuesday, 
Feb.  17,  the  Cottesmore  Hounds  ran  a  fine  dog  fox 
up  to  the  village  of  Empingham,  and  here,  being 
hard  pressed,  reynard  took  refuge  in  a  sjnall  house, 
into  the  lower  region  of  which  he  descended,  and 
became  immersed  in  something  more  pungent  than 
the  otto  of  roses  ;  he  was,  however,  by  some  means 
unhoused,  and  again  made  his  way  across  the  country, 
the  pack  following  on  a  blazing  scent,  and  was  killed 
near  Tinckencote. 
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THE  OTTER. 


In  the  British  Islands  we  have  but  one  species  of 
otter — the  Lutra  vultraris.  But  the  members  of  the 

o 

genus  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  respectively  over 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — nor  are  all  confined  to 
fresh  waters  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  are  fishers  on 
the  sea,  and  take  up  their  abode,  like  seals,  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  on  the  shore.  Of  these  we  may 
instance  the  Lutra  stelleri,  a  native  of  the  polar 
regions. 

The  otter  is  found  on  the  wild  shores  of  the  west¬ 
ern  isles  of  Scotland.  Among  the  Highlanders  it  is 
a  favourite  sport  to  hunt  this  animal  with  dogs  of  the 
terrier  breed.  Parties  will  sally  out  with  torches  at 
night-time,  when  the  otter  leaves  his  hole  to  seek 
food.  During  the  day  he  conceals  himself  under  the 
large  bare  stones  or  fragments  of  rock  close  to  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  sea,  forming  what  is  called  a  “  cairn.” 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  force  him  from  this  retreat. 
The  writer  being  in  one  of  the  Hebrides  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  last  year,  accompanied  a  party  of  gentle¬ 
men  attended  by  game-keepers  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  this  sport.  It  was  a  fine  morning  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Landing  on  one  of  the  islands  from  a  boat, 
the  terriers  were  loosened  from  the  couples  and  left 
to  their  own  instinct  to  find  the  otters’  den.  After 
scrambling  a  considerable  distance  over  masses  of  rock 
and  loose  pebbles  on  a  remarkably  wild  and  beautiful 
shore,  the  dogs,  by  their  eagerness  of  manner  and 
incessant  barking,  convinced  the  party  that  the  game 
was  within  scent.  The  gentlemen,  with  guns  cocked, 
then  arranged  themselves  in  convenient  situations  for 
intercepting  the  passage  of  the  otter,  should  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  refuge  in  the  sea  ;  some  mounted  on 
the  tops  of  rocks,  others  stood  near  the  water  or  in  the 
boat  which  had  accompanied  the  party  from  the  land¬ 
ing  place.  The  keepers  in  the  mean  time  assisted 
the  dogs  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the  luiking-hole 
of  the  prey.  One  of  them,  a  thick-set  Highlander, 
displayed  a  very  characteristic  enthusiasm.  Address¬ 
ing  the  dogs  in  Gaelic,  he  set  to  work  with  all  the 
fervour  of  the  animals  themselves,  tearing  away  large 
stones  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  half  burying 
himself  to  enable  the  dogs  to  come  at  their  object ; 
they  in  the  meantime  ran  about,  yelping  in  the  great¬ 
est  excitement,  and  scratching  at  every  aperture  be¬ 
tween  the  stones.  While  this  action  was  going  on  at 
one  hole,  a  large  otter  poked  his  head  out  of  another, 
and  looked  about  with  as  much  astonishment  as  his 
countenance  was  capable  of  expressing,  until  catching 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  his  enemies,  he  suddenly  retreated 
from  the  light.  This  incident  having  been  observed, 
the  attention  of  the  party  was  transferred  to  the  re¬ 
treat  thus  betrayed,  A  large  stone  was  first  uplifted 
and  hurled  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  with  the  intention 
of  either  forcing  the  inmate  out  by  the  shock,  or  of 
breaking  some  of  the  stones.  Then  a  pole  was  thrust 
into  the  crevice,  which  w'as  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  a 
dog.  One  of  the  canine  besiegers  immediately  rushed 
in,  and,  after  a  few  seconds  spent  in  grappling  with 
his  antagonist,  an  otter  was  dragged  forth,  at  whom 
the  whole  body  of  dogs  ran  a-tilt.  His  defence  was 
most  heroic  j  many  of  his  assailants  exhibiting  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  power  of  his  bite.  The  battle  was 
continued  for  several  minutes;  and  to  those  who 
delight  in  the  display  of  animal  ferocity,  the  noise  of 
enraged  combatants,  and  the  sight  of  wounds  and 
death,  must  have  afforded  high  enjoyment.  Dogs  and 
otter,  involved  in  one  compact  group,  rolled  down  a 


precipitous  ledge  of  crags,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  the 
power  of  numbers  prevailing,  the  poor  otter  yielded 
up  his  life,  “  dying  very  hard,”  as  it  is  called.  Two 
more  otters  were  taken  directly  after  at  the  same  cairn  ; 
one  was  shot  as  he  made  towards  the  water,  the  other 
was  dragged  by  the  tail,  by  one  of  the  men,  from  his 
hole,  and  bagged  alive.  This  was  called  a  good  day’s 
sport.  Although  the  otter,  when  attacked,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  courageous,  he  is  considered  a  harmless  animal, 
living  as  described  above,  near  the  sea,  and  feeding 
upon  fish.  It  is  said,  by  the  Highlanders,  that  this 
animal  is  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  selecting  the  back 
of  the  neck  of  a  conger-eel,  and  generally  preferring 
the  upper  parts  of  fish,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  devoured 
by  the  eagle  or  cormorant.  This  characteristic  trait 
is  confirmed  by  the  written  accounts  of  the  river-otter. 

Several  English  sportsmen  have  expressed  surprise 
at  the  small  dimensions  of  the  dogs  used  in  this  kind 
of  hunt  in  the  Highlands.  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  though  some  of  the  dogs  are  scarcely  larger  than 
the  otter,  their  courage  is  quite  equal  to  any  encounter; 
and  from  their  peculiarity  of  form  they  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  enter  the  holes  between  the  rocks,  which 
to  a  larger  animal  would  be  impracticable.  The 
writer  of  this  account  has  seen  little  terriers  of  this 

breed  exhibit  marks  of  the  severest  bites  from  otters  ; _ 

one  dog  had  its  lower  jaw  quite  bitten  away. 


Death  of  Mr.  Walker’s  Pilgrim.  —  We  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  this 
celebrated  colt,  which  took  place  at  the  stables  of 
Mr.  J.  Scott,  Whitewall,  near  Malton,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  February  the  4th.  The  history  of  this  horse  is 
somewhat  interesting  : — his  dam  was  bought  at  an 
auction  sale,  by  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  valet  to  Colonel 
Hancock,  for  20/,  the  mare  being  in  foal  to  Langar  ; 
she  produced  a  fine  colt,  and  the  mare  and  foal  were 
re-purchased  by  Colonel  Hancock,  and  the  foal  named 
Pilgrim.  At  the  proper  time  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  J. 
Scott’s  to  train,  and  was  nominated  for  the  two-year- 
old  stakes  at  York  and  Doncaster.  On  Wednesday  in 
the  York  August  Meeting,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
in  public,  (rode  by  young  Holmes)  and  carried  off 
the  two-year  old  stake  in  fine  style,  beating  Mr. 
Ridsdale’s  Marchion,  Duke  of  Leed’s  Gin  colt,  Mr. 
Fox’s  Nymphalin,  and  seven  others.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  purchased  by  George  Walker,  Esq.,  for  1300 
guineas,  and  was  brought  out  at  Doncaster,  where  he 
again  was  victorious, — Pilgrim  (rode  by  VVm  Scott) 
coming  in  first,  Mr.  Watt’s  Mansel  Otz,  second,  and 
Mr.  Powlett’s  colt,  out  of  Giovanni’s  dam,  third — nine 
others  started  but  were  not  placed.  He  afterwards 
appeared  as  the  first  favourite  for  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger,  and  has  been  backed  to  some  amount  by  seve¬ 
ral  gentlemen — the  latest  betting  being  8  and  9  to  1 
against  him.  The  following  is  stated  as  the  cause  of 
his  death:  — On  Tuesday  morning  he  took  his  usual 
gallop,  and  did  his  work  in  a  superior  manner :  he 
was  then  taken  back  to  the  stable,  and  left  in  perfect 
health,  but  on  the  return  of  the  boy  that  “  looks  on 
him,”  after  a  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour,  he  appa¬ 
rently  had  cast  himself  in  the  stall,  and  was  found 
dead. — His  loss  to  his  w^orthy  owner  will  be  con¬ 
siderable,  independent  of  any  sums  for  which  he 
might  have  backed  him,  as  from  his  clever  perform¬ 
ances,  fine  symmetry,  great  size,  and  powers,  he 
would  have  continued  to  be  a  very  great  favourite  for 
the  forthcoming  St.  Leger.  He  was  a  beautiful 
chestnut,  got  by  Langar,  dam  by  Blacklock  ;  gran- 
dam  by  Knowsley ;  out  of  Surveyor’s  dam,  by  Drone, 
&c.,  &c. 
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A  Splendid  Run  with  Mr.  G.  L.  Coham’s 
Pack. — On  Tuesday,  the  27th  January,  Hengscott, 
Devon,  was  the  place  of  meeting,  and  ten  the 
hour.  Punctual  to  his  time  was  G.  L.  Coliam,  with 
his  “  out-and-outers,”  and  whilst  drawing  Hengscott 
Marsh  Bi*ake,  old  Rifle  was  heard  by  his  shrill 
sounding  note  in  the  brake  above  the  great  wood, 
giving  notice  to  the  rest  of  his  companions  that  he 
sad  found  the  varmint.  Hark  !  hark  !  hark  !  away 
my  boys  !  “one  and  all”  soon  joined,  and  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  the  whole  brake  w'as  in  a  movement ; 
it  was  now  who  would  give  the  joyful  sound  of  Tally- 
ho  !  Gone  away  at  last,  woefully  discovering  what 
rum  customers  she  (for  a  vixen  she  was,  and  a  game 
one  too,)  had  to  deal  with,  she  broke  cover,  and  was 
tally’d  up  over  the  fields  with  a  burning  scent,  and 
her  pursuers,  with  heads  up  and  sterns  down,  close 
to  her  brush,  to  Hengscott  great  plantation ;  from 
thence  across  the  inclosures  to  Higher  Gidcott,  into 
Nott’s  Wood,  on  to  the  extensive  woods  and  brakes 
of  Wallandj  to  Woodford  Bridge;  where,  crossing 
the  great  road  that  leads  from  Torrington  Hols- 
worthy,  she  hastened  at  double  quick  step  for  the 
Woodford  Woods,  and  crossed  the  bottom  to  Abbotts 
Bickington.  Finding  her  pipes  getting  out  of  order, 
and  her  pursuers  gaining  ground,  she  changed  her 
course  h  orn  north-w’est  to  north-east,  and  skirting  on 
her  left  the  parish  of  W'^est  Putford,  dashed  through 
the  river  Torridge  to  Bulkworthy.  (Yes,  reader,  if 
you  are  fond  of  fox-hunting,  it  would  have  made  every 
hair  on  your  head  stand  an  end  to  have  seen  the  little 
warblers  striving  for  precedence  whilst  ploughing  the 
water.)  From  Bulkworthy,  running  through  the 
parish  of  East  Putford,  she  pushed  on  to  Membury  ; 
and  here,  my  jolly  fox-hunters,  I  am  rather  brought 
up  in  my  narrative,  not  knowing  the  names  of  the 
numerous  moors,  brakes,  woods,  and  inclosures 
through  which  and  over  which  we  galloped,  nor  had 
I  time  to  inquire,  at  such  a  slapping  pace,  where  we 
hurried  along  ; — suffice  it  to  say,  after  leaving  Mem¬ 
bury,  Thornhill  Head  was  on  our  right,  and  the 
towers  of  Parkham  and  Buckland  Brewer  on  our  left, 
till  we  reached  the  vale  and  covers  which  separate 
the  latter  parish  from  Frizlestock ;  and  here  from  the 
small  circuitous  line  the  gallant  varmint  made,  it  was 
evident  she  was  about  to  yield.  Die  she  must, 
(blood  is  always  sv/eet,  both  to  the  huntsman  and 
hounds,)  and  die  she  did,  after  as  fine  a  run  as  ever 
was  witnessed.  The  distance  must  have  been  nearly 
thirty  miles,  run  in  two  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes, 
and  during  the  time  nothing  occurred  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a  check.  The  country  was  both  hilly 
and  deep,  the  fences  difficult,  the  pace  throughout 
very  fast.  Messrs.  G.  L.  Coham,  L.  R.  Heysett, 
and  J.  Sloley,  a  1  Nimrods,  whose  names  in  the  west 
require  no  comment,  as  hunters,  being  “  regular 
trumps  the  young  ’Squire  Morris,  who  gives  pro¬ 
mise  of  making  an  out-and-outer;  M.  R.  Leach, 
wdiose  heart  is  alway  in  the  cause  ;  and  Bob,  the 
whipper-in,  were  up  at  the  electric  sound  of  “  Wboo 
Whoop  !” 


Extraordinary  Character. — Mr.  John  Biss,  who 
rents  an  estate  of,  and  acts  as  gamekeeper  for,  L,  St. 
Albyn,  Esq.,  of  Alfoxton,  near  Stowey,  in  the  county 
of  Somersetshire,  although  now  in  the  eightieth  vear 
of  his  age,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  “  best  shot” 
within  many  miles  of  his  neighbourhood.  On  the  1st 
September  last,  accompanied  by  Mr.  St.  Albyn,  jun., 
he  brought  down  eiglit  birds  out  of  nine,  and  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  several  experienced  s|)ortsmen  having  as¬ 
sembled  on  a  trial  of  skill,  they  proceeded  with  their 
dogs  into  the  park  and  adjacent  woods,  where  this 
ardent  old  sportsman  kept  up  a  bri^k  and  supcessful 


fire  among  the  rabbits,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  pre¬ 
sent.  Biss  occupies  a  snug  cottage  in  a  sweetly 
sylvan  and  sequestered  spot,  and  has  no  ambition  to 
relinquish  it,  being  much  attached  to  his  habitation 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  grandfather  came  to 
dwell  therein  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  married  and  brought  up  on  the  spot  a  large 
family,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Biss’s  father 
also  lived  in  the  same  dwelling  all  his  life,  and  died 
at  the  age  ninety,  and  Biss  himself  as  above  stated, 
now  eighty,  has  never  lived  in  any  other  place.  Biss 
is  cheerful  and  hearty,  and  speaks  of  his  landlord  in 
terms  of  devoted  gratitude,  averring  that  as  he  could 
never  meet  wdth  a  fnore  generous  master,  no  consi¬ 
deration  whatever  should  ever  tempt  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  present  station.  Biss  has  a  son,  w'ho  has 
alw^ays  lived  with  his  father,  and  who,  the  old  man 
hopes,  when  he  dies,  will  succeed  him  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  protection  of  his  benevolent  landlord.  The 
owmer  of  property  wdiose  estate  exhibits  such  an  at¬ 
testation  to  his  honour,  as  that  w'e  have  above  de¬ 
scribed,  enjoys  a  more  estimable  heir  loom,  than  any 
which  mere  extent  of  acres  can  transmit.  T.  C. 


Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Brigham’s  Stock,  at 
Market  Weigiiton. — The  sale  of  this  very  superior 
stock  took  place  on  Monday,  Feb.  9th,  and  attracted 
a  very  large  and  most  respectable  company.  The 
celebrated  trotting  stallion,  Merrylegs,  w'as  pur¬ 
chased  by  Roht.  Dennison,  Esq.,  of  Kilnwick  Percy, 
for  the  sum  of  6001.  The  neighboutino-  breeders  are 
under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Dennison,  for  his  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  in  not  suffering  so  valuable  a  horse  to  be 
removed  from  the  country,  he  having  announced  to 
the  company,  immediately  after  the  purchase,  that  he 
had  attended  the  sale  solely  to  prevent  such  an  oc¬ 
currence.  A  bay  filly,  by  Wildfire,  three  years  old, 
rough  out  of  the  straw-fold,  and  unbroken,  wms  sold 
for  471;  and  other  lots  also  fetched  good  prices. 


Miss  Fanny’s  Dam. — Mr.  Powdett’s  Orville  mare, 
the  dam  of  Miss  Fanny,  produced  a  fine  filly  foal,  by 
Tramp,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  February. 


Pigeon  Shooting. — The  crack  shots  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Taunton  had  an  excellent  day’s  sport  at 
Bishop’s  Lydeard,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  12th,  in  a  field 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Haw’kins.  The  match  ivas 
for  a  handsome  silver  goblet,  of  large  size  ;  and  it 
was  contested  for  by  nine  shots  of  well-known  cele¬ 
brity,  at  five  bird.s  each,  twenty-one  yards  from  the 
trap.  The  wind  blew  a  “stifiner,”  which  made  the 
birds  difficult  to  be  got  at,  but  the  shooting  was  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  first-rate  description,  and  the  prize  w'as 
won  by  Gurnett,  the  gamekeeper  of  E.  J.  Esdaile, 
Esq.,  who  killed  all  his  birds  in  admirable  style. 
The  contest  for  the  second  prize  lay  between  Mr. 
Bacon,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Woodrow,  who  were 
ties,  the  two  former  of  whom  killed  their  birds  well, 
wdjich  made  another  trial  between  these  w’ell-known 
shots  necessary,  and  again  killing  both  their  birds, 
they  at  length  agreed  to  divide  the  })rize  betw'een 
them.  ]Mr.  Hollier  shot  very  unfortunately,  twm  of 
his  birds  having  fallen  out  of  bounds  by  only  two  or 
three  yards,  after  he  had  brought  down  his  first  bird 
very  gallantly.  Mr.  Joseph  Davey  w'as  the  umpire, 
and  gave  his  decision  on  the  objections  submitted  to 
him  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  Some  private 
matches  at  rabbit  shooting  were  subsequently  made, 
wdiich  produced  some  excellent  sport,  and  caused 
much  merriment  to  large  assemblage  of  specta¬ 
tors, 
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THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF 
THE  BLOOD.— OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  DISCOVERIES  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  HARVEY,  HUNTER,  &c. 

BY  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


In  our  last  article  we  endeavoured  to  shew 
the  importance  of  real  veterinary  knowledge 
over  that  of  pretension  and  quackery ;  and 
we  likewise  brought  forward  some  of  the 
causes  which  are  known  to  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  this  most  useful  profes¬ 
sion,  including  also  some  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
servations,  respecting  the  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases 
incidental  to  the  horse.  For  the  future,  un¬ 
less  we  are  compelled  to  go  out  of  our  course^ 
we  shall  more  particularly  confine  ourselves 
to  such  subjects  as  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  science  itself ;  and,  first  of  all,  we 
shall  commence  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  that  most  important  fluid  the  blood. 

The  blood  in  the  earliest  ages  was  particu¬ 
larly  venerated,  and  has  always  stood  high  in 
estimation,  as  being  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  maintenance  and  support  of  all  the 
variety  of  vital  functions  which  a  living  ani¬ 
mal  body  is  capable  of  performing.  But  the 
blood,  as  well  as  performing  the  purposes 
already  mentioned,  also  possesses  a  particular 
vital  power  or  property^  both  in  respect  to 
itself,  and  likewise  in  combination  with  the 
living  body  to  which  it  belongs.  This  vital 
power  or  property  has  been  denominated  the 
life  thereof  and  the  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  appear  to  have  entertained  peculiar 
ideas  respecting  the  vitality  of  the  blood ; 
for,  in  the  Bible,  men  are  particularly  com¬ 
manded  to  “  refrain  from  blood,  because  it  is 
the  life  thereof. Although  the  ancients  en¬ 
tertained  these  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  blood,  the  manner  in  which  this  most 
important  fluid  is  distributed  throughout  the 
body,  was  not  understood  until  the  time  of 
the  immortal  Harvey. 

The  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  true  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  Doctor  William  Har¬ 
vey,  it  appears  descended  from  a  respectable 
family  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  was  born 
at  Folkstone  in  the  year  1578.  After  study¬ 
ing  four  years  at  Cambridge,  he  went  abroad 
at  nineteen  years  of  age,  visited  France  and 
Germany,  and  then  fixed  himself  at  Padua, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
school  in  Europe,  where  he  was,  in  1602, 
created  Doctor  of  Medicine.  On  returning 
to  England,  he  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
and  settled  in  London,  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1603,  and 
soon  after  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  In  1615,  he  was  appointed  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  which,  it  is  stated,  was  probably 
more  the  immediate  cause  of  the  publication  of 
his  grand  discovery  already  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Harvey  is  mentioned  as  having  withheld  his 
opinions  from  the  world,  until  reiterated  expe¬ 
riments  had  confirmed  them,  whereby  he  was 


enabled  to  prove  the  whole  in  detail,  and 
with  every  evidence  of  which  the  subject  will 
admit.  The  promulgation  of  this  grand  and 
most  important  discovery,  brought  on  him  the 
most  unjust  opposition,  some  contending  it 
was  an  innovation,  others  pretending  that  it 
was  known  before ;  and  he  complained  that 
his  practice  materially  declined  afterwards ; 
however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to 
see  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  fully  established, 
and  his  bust  in  marble,  with  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription,  recording  his  discoveries,  placed  iu 
the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians  by  a 
vote  of  that  body.  He  was  also  afterwards 
chosen  their  President,  but  declined  that 
office  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 

Since  the  time  of  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  physiological  science, 
more  particularly  the  nature  and  properties 
of  this  most  important  fluid,  has  been  much 
advanced  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
that  celebrated  surgeon  and  anatomist,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  who,  as  we  noticed 
in  our  first  article,  was  one  of  the  first  of 
those  who  tendered  their  support  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1728 ;  his  early  education  was 
much  neglected,  and  his  temper  injured 
through  his  mother's  indulgence.  At  a  pro¬ 
per  age,  he  was  placed  with  a  relation,  a 
carpenter  and  a  cabinet-maker,  who  failed  in 
business  :  but,  at  that  period,  hearing  of  his 
brother.  Dr.  William  Hunter's  success,  he 
applied  to  become  his  assistant,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1748, 
being  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age.  Whilst 
in  this  situation,  Mr.  Hunter  made  such  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  dissection,  that  he  was  capable 
of  undertaking  the  anatomical  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  following  season  ;  during  the 
summer  months  he  attended  the  surgical 
practice  at  different  hospitals ;  and  in  1756, 
eight  years  after  his  coming  to  London,  he 
was  appointed  House-surgeon  at  St.  George's 
Hospital ;  and  the  year  previous  to  such  ap¬ 
pointment  was  admitted  by  his  brother  to  a 
partnership  in  his  lectures. 

After  labouring  about  ten  years,  with  un¬ 
exampled  ardour  in  the  study  of  human  ana¬ 
tomy,  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  other 
animals,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  physiology, 
but  his  health  became  so  much  impaired  by 
these  pursuits  that,  in  1760,  he  went  abroad 
as  a  surgeon  on  the  staff,  and  thus  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds.  On  his 
return,  after  three  years  absence,  he  settled 
in  London  as  a  surgeon,  gave  instructions  in 
dissection  and  the  performance  of  operations, 
and  continued  with  great  zeal  his  researches 
into  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Several  papers  were  also  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1767  ;  and  it  was  about 
this  time,  by  his  brother’s  interest,  that  he 
was  also  appointed  as  one  of  the  principal 
surgeons  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
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The  reputation  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  and,  in  1776,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  the  King, 
and  soon  after  received  marks  of  distinction 
from  several  Foreign  Societies.  His  emolu¬ 
ments  increasing,  he  took  a  large  house  in 
Leicester-square,  and  built  a  spacious  mu¬ 
seum,  which  he  continued  to  store  with  sub¬ 
jects  in  comparative  anatomy,  at  a  very  great 
expense.  The  post  of  Deputy-Surgeon-Ge¬ 
neral  to  the  Army  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1786,  and  in  the  same  year  his  great  work  on 
the  Venereal  Disease  appeared ;  and  he  also 
published,  about  the  same  time.  Observations 
on  the  Animal  Economy.  In  1790,  Mr.  H. 
was  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Hospi¬ 
tals  and  Surgeon-General  to  the  Army,  when 
he  resigned  his  lectures  to  Mr.  Home,  whose 
sister  he  had  married.  For  two  years  before 
giving  up  lecturing,  he  was  affected  with 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
which  were  aggravated  by  any  sudden  exer¬ 
tion  or  agitation  of  mind.  These  symptoms 
progressively  increased,  and  in  October,  1793, 
while  at  the  Hospital,  being  vexed  by  some 
untoward  circumstance,  he  suddenly  expired. 
This  gentleman  left  a  valuable  Treatise  on 
the  Blood,  Infiammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
which  was  published  soon  after  by  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law.  He  directed  that  his  Museum 
should  be  offered  for  sale  to  Government ;  it 
was  bought  for  £15,000,  and  presented  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  on  condition  of  their 
opening  it  to  public  inspection,  and  giving  a 
set  of  lectures  annually,  explanatory  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  These  preparations  are  arranged  so  as 
to  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of  nature,  from 
the  simplest  state  of  animated  existence  up 
to  man,  according  to  the  different  functions. 
It  comprehends  also  a  large  series  of  entire 
animals,  skeletons  of  almost  every  genus, 
and  other  subjects  of  natural  history. 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  two  of  our  most 
celebrated  countrymen,  who  have  most  mate¬ 
rially  advanced  the  science  of  physiology, 
the  one  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  other  by  his  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  his  observations  respecting  the  nature 
and  properties  of  that  most  important  fluid, 
the  blood.  Mr.  Hunter's  observations  re- 
pecting  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  &c.  were  not 
published  until  after  his  death,  yet,  this 
work,  which  is  in  two  volumes,  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  admired,  and  considered  as  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  ;  and,  although  there  are  some  phy¬ 
siologists  even  at  the  present  day  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  dispute  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  yet 
none  of  their  acquirements  or  experiments 
have  in  the  least  degree  tended  to  disprove 
the  observations  of  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

“  The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,"  says  Mr.  J.  Bell,  “  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
has  always  been  ranked  rather  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  philosophy,  than  with  the  little 
discoveries  in  our  peculiar  science ;  it  has 
been  boasted  of  by  our  countrymen  and  much 


coveted,  and  often  claimed  by  strangers.  The 
discovery  is  most  ingenious  and  beautiful, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  physicians 
have  thought  or  practised,  right  or  wrong, 
useful  or  destructive,  ever  since. 

“  How  the  well-proved  doctrines  of  Harvey 
were  perverted ;  what  new,  strange,  monstrous, 
and  impossible  circles  his  antagonists  con¬ 
trived  for  the  blood,  it  is  tedious  to  relate 
but  it  is  most  maj;erial  to  mention  why  his  doc¬ 
trines  were  opposed.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion  in  those  days,  that  the  blood  was  formed 
in  the  liver,  and  sent  out  from  it  by  the  veins, 
to  nourish  the  body,  proceeding  outwards 
during  the  day,  and  returning  by  night.  The 
old  physicians  had  thus  entered  into  a  train 
of  thinking  which  was  not  easy  to  change ; 
these  notions  about  the  blood  were  become 
great  and  important  doctrines,  and  had  de¬ 
scended  to  them  from  their  oldest  teachers, 
with  many  weighty  dependencies,  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  rules  of  practice  issuing  from  them: 
they  were  as  articles  of  faith  which  it  was  a 
heresy  to  forsake,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  should  the  Harveian  doctrine  prevail, — 
should  it  be  once  completely  proved  that  the 
blood  moved  outwards  along  the  arteries,  and 
returned  only  by  the  veins,  then  all  the  rea¬ 
sonings  of  the  physicians  would  be  con¬ 
founded, — their  theories,  embracing  the  whole 
body  of  physic,  disturbed, — their  system  of 
practice  entirely  overthrown, — and  all  that 
they  had  written  themselves,  and  all  the  an¬ 
cient  books  which  they  had  read  with  so  much 
diligence  (for  they  really  were  learned),  all 
that  they  had  ever  been  proud  of,  was  to  be 
wiped  out  from  the  thoughts  of  that  and  all 
succeeding  ages  !  The  doctrine  of  Harvey 
did  at  last  prevail ;  dispelled  those  idle  dreams 
of  humours,  and  temperaments,  and  spirits 
and  blood  ! — of  the  blood  being  concocted  in 
the  liver,  and  moving  outwards  along  the 
veins  to  nourish  the  body  ;  of  the  blood  mov¬ 
ing  outwards  during  all  the  day,  and  return¬ 
ing  by  night ;  of  the  arteries  carrying  air 
only,  or  vital  spirits,  to  animate  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  mixing  with  the  blood,  while  the  veins 
alone  conveyed  the  proper  blood.  Yet  this 
theory  of  the  illustrious  Harvey  introduced 
general  doctrines  more  mischievous  in  all 
their  consequences  than  those  which  had  just 


*  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  was,  that  the  blood 
passed  from  the  liver  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  that  from  thence  it  went  in  part  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  to  nourish  the  lungs,  and  that  the 
other  part  transuded  through  the  muscular  septum 
of  the  heart  into  the  left  ventricle,  where,  mixing 
with  vital  spirit  from  the  lungs,  it  became  arteri^ 
blood.  And  in  the  last  century  the  chemists,  and  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Syreius  de  la  Boe,  supposed  the  blood  in 
the  heart  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  that  it  fermented 
with  the  other  blood,  which  abounded  with  an  acid 
chyle  and  pancreatic  juice.  Cartesius  supposed  the 
blood  to  enter  the  heart  a  drop  at  a  time,  which  by 
intense  heat  so  rarified  as  to  distend  the  heart,  and 
then  ran  out  boiling  into  the  lungs  to  be  cooled. — 
Dr.  Boerhaave's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
No.  2.  page  44,  1751. — Author, 
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vanished, — as  that  the  blood  vi^as  composed  of 
particular  globules,  the  larger  globules  of 
smaller  ones,  and  those  again  of  globules  of 
a  third  series;  and  that  the  arteries  were  so 
proportioned  to  the  diameters  of  these  globules 
and  descended  by  steps  so  regular  and  uni¬ 
form  that  each  kind  of  artery  had  its  peculiar 
globule  which  it  received  with  ease,  while 
others  were  rejected,  or  if  unhappily  driven 
by  a  too  violent  action  into  vessels  which  they 
did  not  suit,  were  arrested  in  their  progress, 
and  produced  either  some  local  inflammation 
or  some  universal  disease.  These  are  the 
once  famous  doctrines  of  Malphighi,  Boer- 
haaye,  and  all  the  great  men  of  their  day, 
and  which  they  dilated  into  various  forms, 
and  adorned  with  fine  words  of  lentor,  remora, 
error  loci. 

“  To  these  succeeded  the  mechanical  physi¬ 
cians,  who  by  unintelligible  problems  of  ma¬ 
thematics  and  algebra  (reasonings  which  were 
ill-founded  in  their  principles,  even  if  the 
calculations  had  been  correct),  pretended  to 
estimate  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  velocity 
of  the  blood,  the  power  of  the  arteries,  the 
strength  of  the  veins,  and  the  shape  and  size  of 
each  secreting  orifice,  according  to  the  secre¬ 
tion  which  it  had  to  perform.  These  were  the 
doctrines,  these  the  discoveries,  which  ren¬ 
dered  famous  the  names  of  Bellini,  Pitcairn, 
Keil,  Hales,  and  other  mechanical  physicians, 
whose  works  are  all  gone  to  ‘  the  vault  of  all 
the  Capulets.’^ 

Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Blood. — 

The  chemists  next  soon  turned  their 
thoughts  from  the  vain  search  after  the  univer¬ 
sal  solvent  and  the  philosopher* s  stone,  to  phar¬ 
macy  and  the  useful  arts.  By  the  abilities 
and  industry  of  Newman,  this  branch  began 
to  assume  the  more  respectable  appearance 
of  a  useful  art ;  it  began  to  be  allied  to  science, 
and  its  connection  with  medicine  was  found 
to  be  of  the  most  direct  and  important  na¬ 
ture.^' 

“  Having  analysed  the  materials  of  the 
druggist,’^  observes  Mr.  Bell,  “  the  chemists 
proceeded  to  analyze  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  to  which  those  medicines  were  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  but  this  rational  commencement  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  most  trivial  of  all  the  miserable 
doctrines  with  which  our  science  has  been  dis¬ 
graced,  for  as  the  chemists  had  already  ex¬ 
plained  the  properties  of  the  salts,  metals, 
earths,  and  all  active  substances,  by  the  angles, 
cubes,  or  other  forms  which  they  saw  their 
particles  assume,  they  soon  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  that  such  forms  as  cubes,  wedges,  spi¬ 
cules,  ^c.  existed  in  the  blood,  and  acid  and  al¬ 
kaline  humours,  sharp,  corrosive,  irritating, 
and  pointed  particles,  were  the  terms  in  which 
they  expressed  their  most  admired  theories  ; 
and  acids,  alkalies,  and  metals,  and  medi¬ 
cines,  for  rounding  the  pointed  particles,  ob¬ 
truding  (as  they  termed  it),  or  by  sheathing  or 
covering  the  acrimonious  humours,  were  their 
chief  preventatives  and  cures.  Until  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  this  fault  has  pervaded  all  the  great 
theories,  that  in  describing  our  vessels,  phy¬ 


sicians  have  continued  to  use  the  language  of 
hydraulics  and  hydrostatics,  of  a  philosophy 
applicable  only  to  rigid  tubes ;  in  short,  in 
describing  the  living  system,  they  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  was  endowed  with  life.’^ 

Well  might  Mr.  J.  Bell  observe,  that  the 
application  of  chemistry,  with  the  view  of  ex¬ 
plaining  by  analysis  the  component  parts  of  a 
living  body,  had  been  the  means  of  producing 
“  one  of  the  most  trivial  of  all  the  miserable 
doctrines  with  which  the  science  of  physiology 
has  been  disgraced.’*  And  yet  even  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  Hunter,  in  support  of  the  vitality 
of  the  blood,  how  often  do  we  find  in  the 
medical  journals,^  and  in  the  various  works 
which  treat  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
this  particular  vital  fluid,  both  when  taken 
from  subjects  in  health,  and  in  a  state  of  disease, 
(more  particularly  epidemic  cholera^  that  in 
all  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  trace  out  the  nature  of  the  last-mentioned 
disease,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Stevens, 
who  published  a  work  on  the  blood,  in  1832, 
remarks — “  So  long  as  the  blood  remains  in 
the  living  system,  and  in  active  circulation, 
the  whole  of  its  ingredients  are  equally  mixed 
and  mutually  in  contact  with  each  other  ;  but 
when  a  part  of  this  fluid  is  separated  from 
the  body,  and  allowed  to  rest,  it  loses  its  vi¬ 
tality,  and  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place 
it  begins  to  coagulate,  generally  in  from  two 
to  ten  minutes;''  and  the  Doctor  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  by  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
Gay  Lusac  and  Thenard,  Dr.  Clanny,  M.  L. 
R.  Lecanu,  Berzeluis,  and  others,  as  a  result 
of  a  chemical  analysis,  that  the  blood  is  com¬ 
posed  of  “  water,  fibrirs,  albumen,  fatty  mat¬ 
ter,  colouring  matter,  albuminate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potassa,  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
phosphate  of  iron,"  and  many  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Now  what  service  can  the  science 
of  physiology  or  the  investigation  into  the  laws 
of  animal  life  gain  by  the  aid  of  chemistry, 
if  we  admit  that  matter,  when  subjected  to 
chemical  analysis,  is  in  a  dead  state,  capable  of 
undergoing  common  chemical  changes,  but 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  matter 
in  a  vital  state  ?  The  chemical  changes  of 
matter  will  never  explain  the  laws  of  vitality, 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  will  vitality  ex¬ 
plain  chemistry.  Let  the  chemist,  therefore, 
employ  himself  and  study  well  the  undeflnable 
changes  which  occur  in  inorganic  matter ; 
and  let  the  physiologist  adopt  the  like  course 
as  to  the  healthy  and  diseased  changes  which 
take  place  in  living  organized  bodies. 

As  far  as  regards  the  chemical  changes  of 
matter,  the  state  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
quality  of  food,  &c.,  the  chemist  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage,  but  not  as  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  that  vital 
fluid  the  blood.  Professor  Boerhaave  re- 


^  See  “  The  Lancet,”  &c. 
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marks,  “  chemistry  is  certainly  a  good  ser¬ 
vant  to  physic,  but  it  makes  a  bad  master 
and  the  same  author  observes — “  The  blood 
of  a  man  who  feeds  upon  every  kind  of  ali¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  the  ox  who  feeds  upon  grass 
only,  is  found  to  be  almost  directly  the  same, 
and  upon  a  chemical  analysis  there  is  no  sen¬ 
sible  difference  to  be  perceived. 

The  Vitality  of  the  Blood.  —  “To 
conceive  that  the  blood  is  endowed  with 
life  while  circulating,”  remarks  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  “  is,  perhaps,  carrying  the  ima¬ 
gination  as  far  as  it  can  go;  but  the 
difficulty  arises  merely  from  its  being  a 
fluid,  the  mind  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  a  living  fluid  and  further,  “  blood 
itself  must  be  kept  alive,  because  while  it  is 
supporting  the  life  of  the  solids,  it  is  either 
losing  its  own,  or  is  rendered  incapable  of 
supporting  that  of  the  body.  To  accomplish 
all  this,  it  must  have  motion,  and  that  in  a 
circle,  as  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  same 
blood  which  circulates,  in  which  circle  it  is 
in  one  vein  supersaturated,  as  it  were,  with 
living  powers,  and  in  another  is  deficient, 
having  parted  with  them  while  it  visited  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.”  Thus  in  one 
part  of  the  circle  the  blood  is  continually  losing 
its  vital  properties^  and  in  another  part  this 
fluid  again  becomes  in  a  renovated  state^  and 
this  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  or  else  all 
the  variety  of  organic  functions  would  very 
quickly  cease  to  exist,  and  death  would  be 
the  immediate  result.  Therefore,  those  phy¬ 
siologists  who  have  not  had  a  proper  eompre- 
hension  of  the  intimate  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  life  of  the  blood  and  the 
solids,  have  thereby  been  led  into  error,  and 
have  at  various  times  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  blood  while  circulating  in  an  animal 
body,  has  no  life  or  vital  property  whatever. 
But  such  an  idea  as  this  has  arisen  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  gentlemen  not  having  a  suf¬ 
ficient  comprehension  as  to  really  what  might 
be  considered  to  constitute  life.  By  the  term 
life,  we  should  be  understood  as  referring 
to  a  POWER,  or  property,  the  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  understood  or  explained,  either  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  laws,  and  most  assuredly 
no  one  can  dispute,  that  as  every  part  of  a 
living  body  is  not  only  supported  but  likewise 
formed  from  the  blood,  and  as  such  parts 
when  formed,  more  particularly  the  blood 
vessels,  brain,  nerves,  ^c.  possess  life,  the  blood, 
as  being  the  most  essential  part  of  the  living 
body,  and  composed  of  animal  matter,  must 
of  necessity  possess  life  also.  Mr.  Hunter 
observes,  “  If  the  blood  had  not  a  living 
piinciple  it  would  be,  in  respect  of  the  body, 
as  an  extraneous  substance.  Blood  is  not  only 
alive  itself,  but  is  the  support  of  life  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  for  mortification  immediately 
follows,  when  the  circulation  is  cut  off  from 
any  part,  which  is  no  more  than  death  taking 
place  in  the  parts,  from  want  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  changes  of  fresh  blood.  This  shews  that 
no  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
complete  living  substance,  producing  and  con¬ 


tinuing  mere  life  without  the  blood,  so  that 
blood  makes  one  part  of  the  compound,  without 
which  life  would  never  begin  nor  be  continued. 
This  circumstance,  in  its  first  appearance, 
would  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  when  we 
consider  that  a  part,  or  the  whole,  are  com¬ 
pletely  formed  in  themselves,  and  have 
their  nerves  going  to  them, — which  arc 
supposed  to  give  animal  life,  yet  that  per¬ 
fect  living  part,  or  whole,  shall  die  in 
a  little  time,  by  simply  preventing  the  blood 
from  moving  through  the  vessels  ;  under  this 
idea  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  whether  the  blood 
dies  sooner  without  the  body,  or  the  body 
without  the  blood.  Life,  then,  is  preserved 
by  the  compound  of  the  two,  and  an  animal  is 
not  perfect  without  the  blood  ;  but  this  alone 
is  not  sufficient,  for  the  blood  itself  must  be 
kept  alive,  because  while  it  is  supporting  the 
life  of  the  solids,  it  is  either  losing  its  own, 
or  is  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  that 
of  the  body.  To  accomplish  all  this  it  must 
have  motion,  and  that  in  a  circle,  as  it  is  a 
continuance  of  the  same  blood  which  circu¬ 
lates,  in  which  circle  it  is  in  one  vein,  super¬ 
saturated,  as  it  were,  with  living  powers,  and 
in  another  deficient,  having  parted  with  them 
while  it  visited  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Life  is  in  some  degree  in  proportion  to  this 
motion  either  stronger  or  weaker,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  blood  may  be  reckoned  in  some 
degree  a  first  moving  power,  and  not  only  is 
the  blood  alive  in  itself,  but  seems  to  carry 
life  everywhere ;  however,  it  is  not  simply 
the  motion,  but  it  is  that  which  arises  out  of 
or  in  consequence  of,  the  motion.  Here, 
then,  would  appear  to  be  three  parts,  viz., 
body,  blood,  and  motion,  which  latter  preserves 
the  living  union  between  the  other  two,  or 
the  life  in  both.  These  three  make  up  a 
complete  body,  out  of  whic.h  arises  a  princi¬ 
pal  of  self-motion,  a  motion  totally  spent 
upon  the  machine,  or  which  may  be  said  to 
move  in  a  circle  for  the  support  of  the  whole  ; 
for  the  body  dies  without  the  motion  of  the 
blood  upon  it,  and  the  blood  dies  without  the 
motion  of  the  body  upon  it,  perhaps  pretty 
nearly  in  equal  times.” 

As  the  blood  in  continuation  with  the  or¬ 
ganized  parts  which  compose  the  animal 
body  is  considered  to  possess  a  power  or  pro¬ 
perty  commonly  called  life,  organization  then 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  life, 
because  there  is  some  unknown  incompre¬ 
hensible  power  or  property  belonging  to  mat¬ 
ter  on  which  the  organization  of  a  body  must 
solely  depend.  Organization,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  constitute  life  alone,  because  there  is  a 
power  or  property  belonging  to  the  blood  of  all 
living  animals,  not  only  to  support  and  re¬ 
pair,  but  likewise  to  produce,  in  the  form  of 
seed  ( semen ),  organized  bodies  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  to  which  it  originally  be¬ 
longed.  The  blood,  therefore,  may  be  consi¬ 
dered,  when  in  combination  with  a  live  ani¬ 
mal  body,  as  animal  matter  in  a  peculiar  vital 
fluid  state,  and  which  is  the  only  state  of 
all  others  by  which  it  can  be  effectually 
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distributed  to  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  making  his  remarks  respect¬ 
ing  the  properly  of  life  existing  without  or¬ 
ganization,  observes — “  I  had  long  suspected 
that  the  principal  of  life  was  not  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  animals,  or  animal  substances  en¬ 
dowed  with  visible  organization  and  sponta¬ 
neous  motion  ;  I  conceive  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  existed  in  animal  substances  devoid  of 
apparent  organization  and  motion,  where 
there  existed  simply  the  power  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  I  was  led  to  this  notion  about  the  year 
1755  or  56,  when  I  was  making  drawings  re¬ 
specting  the  growth  of  the  chick  ;  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  incubation  I  then  observed,  that  when¬ 
ever  an  egg  was  hatched,  the  yolk  (which  is 
not  diminished  in  the  time  of  incubation) 
was  always  perfectly  sweet  to  the  very  last; 
and  that  part  of  the  albumen  which  is  not  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  growth  of  the  animal,  nine  days 
before  hatching  was  also  sweet,  although 
both  were  kept  in  a  heat  of  103  degrees  in 
the  hen^s  egg  for  three  weeks,  and  in  the 
duck's  for  four.  I  observed,  however,  that  if 
an  egg  did  not  hatch,  it  became  putrid  in  nearly 
the  same  time  with  any  other  dead  animal  mat¬ 
ter  ;  an  egg,  therefore,  must  have  the  power 
of  self-preservation,  or  in  other  words,  the 
simple  principle  of  life.  To  determine  how 
fp  eggs  would  stand  other  tests  to  prove  a 
living  principle,  I  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  : — 

“  Having  put  a  new-laid  egg  into  a  cold 
about  O,  which  froze  it,  I  then  allowed  it  to 
thaw  ;  from  this  process  I  imagined  that  the 
preservihg  powers  of  tlie  egg  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  next  put  this  egg  into  a  cold  mix¬ 
ture,  and  with  it  one  newly  laid;  the  dilference 
in  freezing  was  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  the 
fresh  egg  taking  so  much  longer  time  in  freez¬ 
ing.  A  new  laid  egg  was  put  into  a  cold  at¬ 
mosphere,  fluctuating  between  17  and  15  de¬ 
grees,  it  took  above  half  an  hour  to  freeze  ; 
but  when  thawed  and  put  into  an  atmosphere 
at  25  degrees,  viz.,  nine  degrees  warmer,  it 
froze  in  half  the  time.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  several  times  with  nearly  the  same 
result. 

To  determine  the  comparative  heat  be¬ 
tween  a  living  and  a  dead  egg,  and  also  to 
determine  whether  a  living  egg  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  with  the  more  imperfect  ani- 
naals,  I  made  the  following  experiments: — 
A  fresh  egg  and  one  that  had  been  frozen  and 
thawed,  were  put  into  the  cold  mixture  at  15 
degrees  ;  the  thawed  one  soon  began  to  swell 
and  congeal,  the  fresh  one  sunk  first  to  29 
degrees  and  a  half,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes 
after  the  dead  one,  it  rose  to  32  degrees,  and 
began  to  swell  and  freeze.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  upon  the  fresh  egg  was  similar  to 
what  was  observed  in  the  like  experiments 
upon  frogs,  eels,  mails,  ^c.,  where  life  allowed 
the  heat  to  be  diminished  two  or  three  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  then  resisted  all 
further  decrease ;  but  in  both,  the  powers  of 
life  were  expended  by  this  exertion,  and  then 


the  parts  froze  like  any  other  dead  animal 
matter.  In  my  experiments  on  the  heat  of 
vegetables,  I  observed  that  the  sap  of  a  tree 
would  freeze  at  32  o,  when  taken  out  of  the 
vessels  of  the  tree  ;  but  I  found  the  trees  often 
so  low  as  15  o,  and  the  sap  not  frozen. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  a 
fresh  egg  has  the  power  of  resisting  heat,  cold, 
and  putrefaction,  in  a  degree  equal  to  many  of 
the  more  imperfect  animals,  which  exhibit  ex¬ 
actly  the^awe  phenomena  under  the  same  expe¬ 
riments,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
power  arises  from  the  same  principle  in  both. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
blood  after  a  portion  of  blood  had  been  frozen 
arid  then  thawed,  it  has  again  been  frozen 
with  a  similar  quantity  of  fresh  blood  drawn 
from  the  same  person,  and  that  which  had 
undergone  this  process  froze  again  much  fas 
ter  than  the  fresh  blood." 

Mr.  Hunter  also  attempts  to  show  that  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  that  is,  the  sponta¬ 
neous  discharge  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form, 
either  with  or  without  being  in  connection 
with  the  living  body,  is  also  a  convincing 
proof  that  this  fluid  possesses  a  power  or  pro¬ 
perty  termed  life.  “  Many  causes,"  says  this 
physiologist,  “  have  been  assigned  for  co¬ 
agulation,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  ill- 
foimded.  It  frequently  happens  that  when 
changes  take  place  in  matter,  of  which  the 
immediate  causes  are  unknown,  the  mind  re¬ 
fers  them  to^  mere  circumstances  which  ac¬ 
company  these  changes ;  although,  perhaps, 
they  have  no  concern  whatever  in  producing 
them,  and  may  be  only  attendants.  This 
will  always  be  the  case  where  these  changes 
arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  part  itself.  A 
seed  put  into  moist  ground  grows,  but  the 
moist  ground  is  only  a  necessary  attendant, 
and  not  the  immediate  cause.  The  life  of  the 
seed,  stimulated  to  action  by  the  moisture,  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  growth,  and  it  con 
tinues  to  grow,  because  its  action  is  always 
excited.  All  the  water  in  the  world  would 
not  make  a  dead  seed  grow.  The  same  mode 
of  distinction  is  applicable  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood.” 

Mr.  Hunter  further  observes,  The  first 
observations  on  the  blood  were  most  probably 
made  on  that  of  the  more  perfect  animals, 
where  heat  is  commonly  greater  than  the  heat 
of  the  amosphere.  Such  blood  when  extra- 
yasated,  was  found  to  coagulate  on  cooling, 
it  was  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  co¬ 
agulation  arose  from  its  becoming  cooler,  as 
happens  in  jelly,  but  cold,  simply,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  no  effect  upon  the  coagulating  lymph. 
Indeed,  common  experience  and  observation 
show  us,  that  cold  alone  has  no  power  to  co¬ 
agulate  the  blood.  It  often  happens  that 
particular  parts  of  an  animal,  such  as  the 
fingers,  face,  nose,  cars,  &c.  are  cooled  nearly 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  frequently  are  in 
that  slate  for  a  considerable  time ;  yet  the 
blood  retains  its  fluidity  in  these  parts,  as  I 
have  experienced  in  my  own  fingers,  and 
indeed  in  those  parts  of  an  animal  where  the 
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blood  has  hQQW  frozen  and  then  again  thawed^ 
the  blood  appears  as  fluid  as  before,  and  eir- 
culates  as  usual.  Heat  has  the  power  of  ex¬ 
citing  action  in  an  animal,  and  we  find  that 
heat  even  increases  the  action  of  coagulation^ 
for  if  blood  be  heated  to  120®,  it  will  coagu¬ 
late  five  minutes  sooner  than  when  kept  at 
its  natural  heat,  and  even  sooner  than  the 
blood  of  the  same  animal  taken  at  the  same 
time  and  cooled  to  50®.  These  experiments 
were  made  in  the  jugular  veins  of  dogs,  by 
taking  a  section  of  the  veins  on  each  side, 
filled  with  blood,  and  immersing  them  in 
water,  either  warmer  or  colder,  or  of  the 
natural  heat,  and  observing  the  comparative 
difference.  Mr.  Henson  has  laboured  this 
point,  endeavouring  to  show  it  is  not  cold 
that  makes  the  blood  coagulate,  and  he  has 
laboured  no  less  to  show  the  real  cause  of  the 
change. 

“  He  took  fresh  blood  and  froze  it  quickly^  on 
being  thawed,  it  was  again  fluids  but  soon 
afterwards  coagulated,  this  he  conceived  to  be 
a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  was  not  cold  which 
made  the  blood  coagulate.’’* 

“  From  the  above  observations,”  continues 
Mr.  Hunter,  “  it  must  appear  that  cold  sim¬ 
ply  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  co¬ 
agulation  of  the  blood.”  In  these  remarks 
we  also  accord.  Having  taken  blood  from  an 
animal  in  the  year  1831,  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  considerably  below  the  freezing 
point,  a  portion  of  it  was  exposed  in  an  open 
vessel  to  the  common  atmosphere,  and  was 
quickly  frozen,  and,  after  remaining  in  this 
state  for  several  hours,  the  vessel  was  removed 
into  a  warm  room,  and  the  blood,  on  being 
thawed,  again  assumed  a  fluid  state,  and  then 
coagulated  as  if  it  had  only  been  just  taken  from 
the  animal. 

“  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  blood 
is  observed  to  coagulate,”  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
“  the  air  is  commonly  in  contact  with  it ;  this 
was  next  presumed  to  be  the  cause  of  its  co- 
agulation,t  but  the  air  has  really  no  more 
effect  than  any  other  extraneous  body  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  blood  that  is  capable  of  making 
an  impression  upon  it,  for  the  blood  coagu¬ 
lates  more  readily  in  a  vacuum  than  in  the 
open  air,  nor  will  either  of  these  supposed 
causes  assist  in  explaining  why  it  is  found 
coagulated  after  many  kinds  of  death,  nor  in 
the  menstrual  discharge  ;  neither  will  they 
account  for  the  very  speedy  coagulation  of 
the  blood  which  usually  takes  place  in  all 
the  vessels  after  death,  or  when  it  has  been  ex- 
travasated  into  cavities,  or  cellular  membranes, 
where  no  air  has  ever  been  admitied.^^ 

Mr.  Hunter  also  endeavours  to  show  that 
there  exists  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  and  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  muscular  fibres  and  this  phy¬ 
siologist  remarks,  “As  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  appears  to  be  that  process  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  action  of  life  in 


*  Hewson  on  the  Blood,  page  21. 
t  Ibid,  page  23. 


the  solids ;  we  shall  examine  this  property  a 
little  further,  and  see  if  this  power  of  coagu¬ 
lation  can  be  destroyed  ;  if  it  can,  we  shall 
next  enquire  if  by  the  same  means  life  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  solids,  and  if  the  phenomena 
are  nearly  the  same  in  both.  The  prevention 
of  coagulation  may  be  affected  by  electricity, 
and  often  is  by  lightning ;  it  takes  place  in 
some  deaths,  and  is  produced  in  some  of  the 
natural  operations  of  the  body,” 

“  Animals  killed  by  lightning,  and  also  by 
electricity,  have  not  their  muscles  contracted, 
and  this  arises  from  death  being  instantane¬ 
ously  produced  in  the  muscles.  In  such  cases 
the  blood  does  not  coagulate.  Animals  who 
have  run  very  hard,  and  killed  in  such  a  state, 
and  what  produces  a  still  greater  effect,  are 
7'un  to  death,  have  neither  their  muscles  con¬ 
tracted,  nor  their  blood  coagulated;  and  in 
both  respects,  the  effect  is  in  proportion  to  the 
cause.  This  is  the  reason,”  observes  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  a  note,  “  why  hunted  animals  are 
commonly  more  tender  than  those  that  are 
shot.”  And  further,  “  I  had  two  deer  run 
till  they  dropped  down  and  died  ;  in  neither 
did  1  find  the  muscles  contracted  nor  the 
blood  coagulated.  In  many  kinds  of  death, 
we  find  that  the  muscles  neither  contract  nor 
the  blood  coagulate  ;  in  some  cases  the  mus¬ 
cles  will  contract,  while  the  blood  continues 
fluid,  in  some  the  contrary  happens,  and  in 
others  the  blood  will  only  coagulate  to  the 
consistence  of  cream. 

“  Blows  in  the  stomach  kill  immediately,  and 
the  muscles  do  not  contract,  nor  does  the  blood 
coagulate.  Such  deaths  as  prevent  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscles,  or  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  are,  I  believe,  always  sudden. 
Death  from  sudden  gusts  of  passion  is  of  this 
kind,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  body  soon 
putrifies  after  death.  In  many  diseases,  if 
accurately  attended  to,  we  find  this  corre¬ 
spondence  between  muscles  and  blood,  for 
where  there  is  strong  action  going  on,  the 
muscles  contract  strongly  after  death,  and  the 
blood  coagulates  strongly. 

“  The  natural  deduction  from  these  facts 
and  observations,  I  think  is  perfectly  easy,  it 
is  impossible  to  miss  it.  This  living  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  blood  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  to  be  similar  in  its  efiects  to  the  living 
principle  in  the  solids,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  same  matter  which  belongs  to  the  other, 
and  is  the  materia  vitce  diffusa,  of  which  every 
part  of  an  animal  has  its  portion,  that  is  as  it 
were  diffused  through  the  whole  solids  and 
fluids,  making  a  necessary  constituent  part 
of  them,  and  forming  with  them  a  perfect 
whole,  giving  to  both  the  power  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  the  susceptibility  of  impression,  and, 
from  their  construction,  giving  them  conse¬ 
quent  reciprocal  action.” 

In  making  these  extracts  we  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion  respecting  the  vitality 
or  life  of  the  blood,  and  the  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  which  undoubtedly  exists  between  this 
particular  fluid  and  the  more  solid  or  or- 
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ganized  parts.  Now  in  so  far  as  that  the 
blood  possesses  an  undejinahle  power  or  pro¬ 
perty^  commonly  called  life,  in  connection 
with  the  solid  or  organized  parts  which  com¬ 
pose  the  animal  frame,  we,  for  our  parts, 
fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Hunter.  But  as  re¬ 
gards  this  gentleman^s  designating  such  unde- 
finable  power  or  property  by  the  term  of  mate¬ 
ria  vital  diffusa,  we  conceive  he  falls  into  the 
error  of  mistaking  such  power  or  property  for 
a  substance, 

(  To  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTS¬ 
MAN  AND  VETERINARY  RECORDER. 


Sir, — On  perusing  your  valuable  periodical  for 
February,  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  it  was 
your  intention,  as  far  as  lay  in  your  power,  to  ex¬ 
pose  ignorance  and  quackery,  and  for  which  I 
think  there  is  sufficient  scope  at  present. 

I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  could  give  me 
any  information  respecting  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Simpson,  residing  at  No,  31,  Lune-street,  op¬ 
posite  the  Com  Exchange,  Preston,  and  who,  I 
believe,  is  puffing  himself  off  as  Late  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Veterinary  Anatomy,  and  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Youatt,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery  at  the  London  University.^'  Your 
compliance  with  the  above  request,  will  be  greatly 
esteemed  by,  Sir,  your’s  respectfully 

A  Resident  of  Preston. 

February  12th,  1835, 

[We  understand  Mr.  Youatt  is  not  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  ;  indeed  no  such  Professorship  ex¬ 
ists,  He  has,  we  believe,  had  permission  to  lec¬ 
ture,  and  may  have  lectured,  in  the  theatre  of  the 
University,  but  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
his  auditory  is  any  thing  but  numerous.  We  have 
been  informed  that  Mr.  Youatt  once  took  a  yard 
in  Tottenham-court-road,  in  the  hope  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  Veterinary  School  and  an  Infirmary,  in  which 
he  was  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Simpson  was  with  him 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  never  heard  of  his  De¬ 
monstrations  at  the  Cab-yard,  and,  we  can  state 
with  confidence,  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Youatt, 
ever  gave  a  Demonstration  in  the  Dissecting-room 
of  the  London  University. — Edt.  Spt.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “  THE  SPORTS¬ 
MAN,''  &c. 

Sir — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
second  number  of  The  Sportsman  and  Veterinai^y 
Idecorder,  a  journal  that  promises  much  amuse¬ 
ment  and  information  on  sporting  subjects,  and 
on  natural  history,  for  which  there  is  room  enough 
in  the  veterinary  world, — the  Editor  of  which  is 
evidently  a  man  of  talent  and  research,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  candid  and  honoumble  man. 

I  see  in  it  an  unprovoked  and  scurrilous  attack 
on  myself. 

The  writer  (p.  68)  speaks  of  a  person  by  the 


name  of  Youatt  who,  we  are  led  to  understand,  is 
allowed  to  take  a  certain  share  in  conducting  the 
literary  department  of  the  Veterinarian." 

That  “  person"  happens  to  be  Veterinary  Lec¬ 
turer  at  the  University  of  London;  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  author  of  veterinary  works  that  have, 
to  an  unexampled  degree,  been  diffused  over  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdoms. 

That  person"  who  is  allowed  to  take  a  certain 
share  in  the  literary  department  of  the  Veterinarian, 
is  the  sole  proprietor  of  that  journal,  and,  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  from  the  situation  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  is  the  managing  Editor  of  that  periodical ; 
and  this  the  anonymous  writer  in  your  journal 
well  knew. 

It  is  said  that  this  “  person"  has  never  thought 
fit  to  subject  himself,  like  other  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  to  undergo  a  regular  medi¬ 
cal  examination."  The  anonymous  writer  in  your 
journal  well  knows  the  reason  of  this,  and  that  it 
is  not  discreditable  to  the  “  person"  alluded  to. 

It  is  affirmed  of  this  “  person"  that  his  ob¬ 
jects  are  well  known,  and  have  been  either  to 
plant  himself  in  that  soil  which  is  already  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  or  to  establish  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  it — in 
each  of  these  attempts  he  has  entirely  failed." 

It  has  been  lamented  by  every  student  who 
has  quitted  the  Veterinary  College,  and  by  every 
friend  to  the  veterinary  art,  that  the  useful  instruc¬ 
tion  given  at  that  institution  is  limited  to  the 
horse,  because  the  practice  is  so  limited  ;  and  that 
there  is,  consequently,  a  grievous  chasm  in  the 
education  of  the  student.  Supposing  that  there 
were  a  person  who  had  devoted  more  than  twenty 
years  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  diseases  of 
all  domesticated  animals,  who  had  expressed  him¬ 
self  willing  to  be  tested  here — and  who,  perhaps, 
had  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  filling  this  ac¬ 
knowledged  chasm  in  veterinary  tuition, — would 
this  be  an  object  of  illegitimate  ambition?  Would 
this  be  “  planting  himself  in  that  soil  which  is 
already  in  a  state  of  cultivation?"  or  would  the 
disgrace  rest  on  him  if  the  chasm  were  yet  un¬ 
filled? 

Supposing  that,  totally  unsought,  unknown  by 
him,  agriculturists,  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom 
in  character,  in  science,  and  in  influence,  suffering 
from  the  too  frequent  losses  of  their  valuable 
stock,  and  deploring  the  manner  in  which  their 
cattle  were  abandoned  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
brutal,  had  solicited  from  an  individual  a  sketch 
of  a  veterinary  school,  placed  where  such  a  school 
would  be  most  advantageously  situated  in  the 
heart  of  an  agricultural  district ;  and  that,  pleased 
with  this  sketch,  and  neither  directly  or  indirectly 
influenced  by  that  individual,  they  had  submitted 
it  to  the  public  eye, — was  this  “  striving  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  new  order  of  things  and  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  it  ?"  Or,  has  he,  indeed,  “  entirely 
failed  in  each  of  his  attempts,"  when,  the  first 
of  his  profession,  the  first  step  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  true  connexion  of  that  profession 
with  medical  science,  he  lectures  on  veterinary 
medicine  in  such  an  institution  as  the  University 
of  London  ?  Whether  on  private  or  on  public 
grounds ;  whether  as  connected  with  his  own  re¬ 
putation,  or  the  honour  and  future  weal  of  the  pro- 
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fession  to  which  he  is  devoted,  has  he  indeed  en¬ 
tirely  failed 

It  is  infinitely  discreditable  to  your  contributor 
that  he  founds  his  charge  of  ignorance  of  anatomy 
against  this  “  person’^  upon  a  point  that  is  dis¬ 
puted  among  us.  The  palatine  veins  are  smalt. 
From  the  manner  of  their  termination,  beside  the 
usual  obstacles  to  the  injection  of  veins,  there  is 
peculiar  difficulty  in  filling  these,  and  they  will 
seldom  be  seen,  but  they  have  been  seen,  they 
have  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer  in  your  jour¬ 
nal  by  some  of  the  most  talented  of  the  college 
pupils. 

If,  however,  the  accused  were  in  error,  he  was 
in  good  company,  for  Vitet,  Girard,  Percivall  and 
Blaine,  speak  of  the  palatine  veins,  and  Leblanc, 
from  whom  the  cut  was  taken,  figures  them. 

But,  sir,  my  object  in  addressing  you  is  not  to 
contest  a  disputed  point ;  nor  will  I  retaliate  on 
my  (anonymous  ! )  accuser,  although  his  commu¬ 
nication,  for  he  is  well  known  to  me  and  to  many 
of  your  readers,  gives  ample  room  and  verge 
enough.  I  am  merely  replying  to  an  unfounded 
accusation. 

The  Sportsman  has  sufficient  merit  to  obtain,  by 
and  bye,  a  circulation  of  considerable  extent ;  but 
permit  me  to  observe  that  it  will  be  little  improved 
by  the  admission  of  articles  devoted  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature ;  and 
especially  if  it  should  hereafter  appear,  but  with 
which  I  acknowledge  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
that  from  the  quarter  whence  this  scurrilous  at¬ 
tack  comes  I  had  a  right  to  look  for  respect  and 
gratitude,  and  not  for  outrage. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  Editor  of  The  Sportsman 
will  rightly  appreciate  this  communication,  and 
give  it  a  place  in  his  next  journal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

W.  YOUATT. 


THE  WINE  CUP  BESPOKEN. 

Air — “  One  Bumper  on  Parting.” 

(From  Fraser’s  Magazine.) 

Great  Vulcan  !  your  dark  smoky  palace, 

With  these  ingots  of  silver,  I  seek  ; 

And  I  beg  you  will  make  me  a  chalice. 

Like  the  cup  you  once  forged  for  the  Greek. 

Let  no  deeds  of  Bellona  “  the  bloody” 

Emblazen  this  goblet  of  mine  ; 

But  a  garland  of  grapes,  ripe  and  ruddy, 

In  sculpture  around  it  entwine. 

The  festoon  (which  you’ll  gracefully  model^ 

Is,  remember,  but  part  of  the  whole  ; 

Lest  perchance,  it  might  enter  your  noddle 
To  diminish  the  size  of  the  bowl. 

For  though  dearly  what’s  deemed  ornamental 
And  of  art  the  bright  symbols,  I  prize  ; 

Still  I  cling  with  a  fondness  parental 
Round  a  cup  of  the  true  good  old  size. 

Let  me  have  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  planet. 

Nor  "  the  bear,”  nor  “  the  twins,”  nor  “  the  goat 

Yet  its  use  to  each  eye  that  may  scan  it. 

Let  a  glance  at  its  emblems  denote. 


Then  away  with  Minerva  and  Venus  ! 

Not  a  rush  for  them  both  do  I  care  ; 

But  let  Jolly  old  Father  Silenus, 

Astride  on  his  jackass,  be  there ! 

Let  a  dance  of  gay  satyrs,  in  cadence 
Disporting,  be  seen  mid  the  fruit ; 

And  let  Pan  to  a  group  of  young  maidens 
Teach  a  new  vintage  lay  on  his  flute  ; 
Cupid,  too,  hand  in  hand  with  Bathyllus, 
In  the  wine-press  may  purple  his  feet : 
Long  may  last  the  red  joys  they  distil  us — 
Those  of  love  are  so  transient  and  fleet ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  JOHN  IL- 
LIDGE,  ESQ. 

OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  SHERIFF  OF  LONDON. 
BY  ONE  OF  THE  FANCY. 


I’m  thinking.  Sir,  now  you’re  in  pow’r, 

I  might  as  well  be  one  dead ; 

With  such  a  sheriff,  there’s  no  doubt. 

That  we  shall  find  &\\fun  dead  (funded). 

Our  Jives  are  very  much  reduced. 

Few  fights,  alas !  are  fixt  on  j 

The  fancy  do  not  fancy  much 
A  country  house  at  Brixton* 

A  ’change  we  want,  and  your  Exchange 
Would  make  our  miseries  vanish; 

I  once  did  something  in  the  Greek, 

But  fain  would  now  touch  Spanish. 

A  sheriff’s  duty  is  to  keep 

Quite  safe  our  goods  and  purities  ; 

And  doubtless  you’re  the  very  man 
To  give  us  good  securities. 

You’ve  long  looked  after  many  bonds. 

Of  Greece,  or  Spain,  or  Ingy ; 

Now  bonds J\)r  rogues  will  claim  your  care, — 
The  dirty  and  the  dingy. 

You  deal  in  shares,  some  bad,  some  good. 

And  rich  as  King’s  regalia  ; 

Now  you  will  deal,  transporting  thought ! 
With  those  of  far  Australia. 

A  drop  in  funds  you  oft’  have  seen. 

When  some  looked  sad,  some  gaily ; 

A  new  drop  now  will  intervene — 

In  place  they  call  Old  Bailey. 

But  most,  friend  Illidge,  I  object. 

My  feeling  heart  it  shocks. 

To  think  how  likely  ’tis  you’ll  put 
Your  neighbours  in  the  Stocks  ! 

Jemmy  from  Town. 


Two  fine  specimens  of  the  Bohemian  Wax-wing, 
or  Chatterer,  were  shot  a  few  days  ago  in  the  vicinity 
of  Durham,  by  Mr.  W.  Procter,  and  are  now  in  his 
possession  for  preservation,  as  well  as  three  other 
specimens  of  the  same  bird,  shot  about  a  week  ago. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  ever  met  with 
in  Britain,  and  is  never  seen  but  at  long  and  uncer¬ 
tain  intervals.  In  the  breeding  season  it  retires  to 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  68th  and  69th  paral¬ 
lels,  and  very  little  is  known  of  its  habits. 


*  Mr.  Illidge  has  a  residence  in  Acre-lane,  Brixton* 
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Ornithological  Biography^  or  an  Account  of  the 

Habits  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States  of 

America y  By  J.  Audubon. 

We  have  admired  Audubon’s  gorgeous  draw¬ 
ings  ;  but  our  interest  in  them  has  increased  a 
thousandfold,  on  knowing  that  they  are  the  spoils 
of  a  life’s  campaign;  and  we  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  adventures  through  which  our 
enthusiastic  naturalist  went  in  search  of  this  rare 
parrot,  or  that  hollow  tree  where  an  undescribed 
owl  was  supposed  to  abide  in  a  grave  solitude,  hi¬ 
therto  undisturbed. 

From  this  volume  might  be  gleaned  a  delightful 
cento  of  Anecdotes  of  Birds.  We  might  also  draw 
from  it  a  new  series  of  ‘  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,’ 
which  would  have  a  stirring  interest  for  our  friends 
of  the  scarlet  frock,  and  all  such  as  delight  in  a 
Manton.  To  some  of  our  island  sportsmen,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  rough  practice  to  accompany 
Audubon  on  one  of  his  expeditions.  The  leaf 
from  his  Journal  which  we  extract,  (a  passage  from 
tlie  life,  or  death,  of  the  Key  West  Pigeon,)  is  as 
much  for  the  naturalist’s  as  for  the  sportsman’s 
benefit ;  but  it  will  interest  both  : — 

“  When  I  reached  the  garrison,  I  found  the  ser¬ 
geant  waiting  for  me.  I  gat^e  him  some  small 
shot,  and  we  set  of,  not  in  full  run,  nor  even  at  a 
dog-trot,  but  with  the  slowness  and  carefulness 
usually  employed  by  a  lynx  or  a  cougar  when 
searching  for  prey.  We  soon  reached  the  thickets, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  move  in  truth  very 
slowly,  one  foot  warily  advanced  before  the  other, 
one  hand  engaged  in  opening  a  passage,  and  pre¬ 
sently  after  occupied  in  securing  the  cap  on  the 
head,  in  smashing  some  dozens  of  hungry  miis- 
quitoes,  or  in  drawing  the  sharp  thorn  of  a  cactus 
from  a  leg  or  foot,  in  securing  our  gun-locks,  or 
in  assisting  ourselves  to  rise  after  a  fall  occasioned 
by  stumbling  against  the  projecting  angle  of  a 
rock.  But  we  pushed  on,  squeezed  ourselves  be¬ 
tween  the  stubborn  branches,  and  forced  our  way 
as  well  as  we  could,  my  guide  of  course  having 
the  lead.  Suddenly  I  saw  him  stoop,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  his  hand,  immediately  followed 
his  example.  Reduced  by  his  position  to  one  half 
of  his  natural  height,  he  moved  more  briskly,  in¬ 
clined  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then  pushed 
forward,  and  raising  his  piece  as  he  stooped,  im¬ 
mediately  fired.  ‘  I  have  it,'  cried  he.  ‘What?' 
cried  I.  ‘  The  pigeon,' — and  he  disappeared.  The 
heat  was  excessive,  and  the  brushwood  here  was 
so  thick  and  tangled,  that  had  not  Mr.  Sykes  been 
a  United  States  soldier,  1  should  have  looked  upon 
him  as  bent  on  retaliating  on  behalf  of  ‘  the  ec¬ 
centric  naturalist ;'  for,  although  not  more  than 
ten  paces  distant  from  me,  not  a  glimpse  of  him 
could  I  obtain.  After  crawling  to  the  spot  I  found 
him  smoothing  the  feathers  of  a  pigeon  which  I 
had  never  seen — nay,  the  most  beautiful  yet  found 
in  the  United  States.  How  I  gazed  on  its  resplen¬ 
dent  plumage  ! — how  I  marked  the  expression  of 
its  rich-coloured,  large  and  timid  eye,  as  the  poor 
creature  was  gasping  its  last  breath  1  Ah,  how  I 
looked  on  this  lovely  bird  !  I  handled  it,  turned 
it,  examined  its  feathers  and  form,  its  bill,  its  legs 
and  claws,  weighed  it  by  estimate,  and  after  a 
while  formed  a  winding  sheet  for  it  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  » 

“  I  never  felt,  nor  did  my  companion,  that  our 
faces  and  hands  were  covered  with  musquitoes  ; 
and  although^the  perspiration  rnade  my  eyes  smart, 


I  was  as  much  delighted  as  ever  I  had  been  on 
such  an  occasion.  We  travelled  onward,  much  in 
the  same  manner,  until  we  reached  the  opposite 
end  of  the  island ;  but  not  another  bird  we  met 
this  day. 

“  As  we  sat  near  the  shore  gazing  on  the  curious 
light  pea-green  colour  of  the  sea,  I  unfolded  my 
prize,  and  as  I  now  more  quietly  observed  the 
brilliant  changing  metallic  hues  of  its  plumage,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming — ‘  But  who  will 
draw  it?'  for  the  obvious  difficulties  of  copying 
nature  struck  me  as  powerfully  as  they  ever  had 
done,  and  brought  to  my  memory  the  following 
passage  : — ‘  La  nature  se  joue  du  pinceau  des 
hommes ; — lorsqu'on  croit  qu'il  a  atteint  sa  plus 
grande  beaut^,  elle  sourit  et  s’embellit  encore  !'  ” 

Here  is  an  incident  from  the  account  of  the 
Willow  Grouse,  found  in  Labrador  : — 

“  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  we  had 
occasionally  to  encounter,  in  our  endeavours  to 
procure  such  birds  as  breed  in  that  country,  it 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  one  of  us  was  so  mired  in 
theflat  just  mentioned,thatit  was  with  extremediffi- 
culty  another  of  us  succeeded  in  extricating  him, 
to  the  great  danger  of  being  himself  swamped,  in 
which  case  we  must  all  have  perished,  had  no  aid 
arrived.  We  were  completely  smeared  with  black 
mud,  and  so  fatigued,  that  when  we  returned,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed  more  than  a  few 
yards  before  we  were  forced  to  sit  down  on  the 
dangerous  sward,  which  at  every  step  shook  for  a 
considerable  space  around,  so  that  we  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
move  many  yards  apart,  constantly  fearing  that 
the  least  increase  of  weight  would  have  burst  the 
thin  layer  that  supported  us,  and  sent  us  into  a 
depth  from  which  we  could  not  have  been  extri¬ 
cated.  But  once  out  of  the  bog,  we  were  delighted 
with  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  and  as  we  re¬ 
freshed  ourselves  from  our  scanty  stores,  when  we 
had  reached  the  rocky  shores  of  the  sea,  we  laugh¬ 
ed  heartily  at  what  had  happened,  although  only 
a  few  hours  before  it  was  considei’ed  a  most  serious 
accident." 

Two  scenes  of  sport  of  a  different  kind  we  shall 
extract  from  among  the  miscellaneous  papers  with 
which  Audubon  has  interspersed  his  volume.  They 
need  few  explanatory  words  of  ours  : — 

“  In  the  spring  of  1833,  the  Moose  were  re¬ 
markably  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Schoodiac  Lakes  :  and,  as  the  snow  was  so  deep 
in  the  woods  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  escape,  many  of  them  were  caught. 
About  the  1st  of  March  1833,  three  of  us  set  off 
on  a  hunt,  provided  with  snow-shoes,  guns,  hat¬ 
chets,  and  provisions  for  a  fortnight.  On  the  first 
day  we  proceeded  fifty  miles,  in  a  sledge  drawn  by 
one  horse,  to  the  nearest  lake,  where  we  stopped 
for  the  night,  in  the  hut  of  an  Indian  named  Lewis, 
of  the  Passamaquody  tribe,  and  who  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  wandering  life  of  his  race,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  farming  and  lumbering.  Here  we 
saw  the  operation  of  making  snow-shoes,  which 
requires  more  skill  than  one  might  imagine.  The 
men  generally  make  the  bows  to  suit  themselves, 
and  the  women  weave  in  the  threads,  which  are 
usually  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Karaboo  deer. 

“  The  next  day  we  went  on  foot  sixty-two  miles 
farther,  when  a  heavy  rain-storm  coming  on,  we 
were  detained  a  whole  day.  The  next  morning 
we  put  on  snow-shoes,  and  proceeded  about  thir¬ 
teen  miles,  to  the  head  of  the  Musquash  Lake, 
where  wC  found  a  camp,  which  had  been  erected 
by  some  lumberers  in  the  winter ;  and  here  we 
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established  our  head^quarters.  In  the  afternoon 
an  Indian  had  driven  a  female  inoose-deer,  and 
two  young  ones  of  the  preceding  year,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  our  camp,  when  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  shoot  the  old  one.  We  undertook  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  young  alive,  and  after  much  exertion  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  one  of  them,  and  shut  it  up  in 
the  shed  made  for  the  oxen  ;  but  as  the  night  was 
falling,  we  were  compelled  to  leave  the  other  in 
the  woods.  The  dogs  having  killed  two  fine  deer 
that  day,  we  feasted  upon  some  of  their  flesh,  and 
upon  Moose,  which  certainly  seemed  to  us  the 
most  savoury  meat  we  had  ever  eaten,  although  a 
keen  appetite  is  very  apt  to  warp  one’s  judgment 
in  such  a  case.  After  supper  we  laid  ourselves 
down  before  the  huge  fire  we  had  built  up,  and 
were  soon  satisfied  that  we  had  at  last  discovered 
the  most  comfortable  mode  of  sleeping. 

“  In  the  morning  we  started  off  on  the  track  of 
a  Moose,  which  had  been  driven  from  its  haunt  or 
yard  by  the  Indians  the  day  before  ;  and  although 
the  snow  was  in  general  five  feet  deep,  and  in 
some  places  much  deeper,  we  travelled  three  miles 
before  we  came  to  the  spot  where  the  Moose  had 
rested  for  the  night.  He  had  not  left  this  place 
more  than  an  hour,  when  we  came  to  it.  So  we 
pushed  on  faster  than  before,  trusting  that  ere  long 
we  should  overtake  him.  W e  had  proceeded  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  farther,  when  he  took  a  sudden 
turn,  which  threw  us  otf  his  track,  and  when  we 
again  found  it,  we  saw  that  an  Indian  had  taken  it 
up  and  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  harassed  animal.  In 
a  short  time  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
immediately  running  up,  we  saw  the  Moose  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  thicket  wounded,  when  we  brought  him 
down.  The  animal  finding  himself  too  closely 
pursued,  had  turned  upon  the  Indian,  V'ho  fired 
and  instantly  ran  into  the  bushes  to  conceal  him¬ 
self.  It  was  three  years  old,  and  consequently  not 
nearly  grown,  although  already  about  six  feet  and 
a  half  in  height. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  animal  could 
have  gone  at  such  a  rate,  when  the  snow  was  so 
deep,  with  a  thick  crust  at  top.  In  one  place  he 
had  followed  the  course  of  a  brook,  over  which  the 
snow  had  sunk  considerably  on  account  of  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  water,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  evidence  of  the  great  power 
which  the  species  possesses  in  leaping  over  objects 
that  obstruct  his  way.  There  were  places  in  which 
the  snow  had  drifted  to  so  great  a  height,  that  you 
would  have  imagined  it  impossible  for  any  animal 
to  leap  over  it,  and  yet  we  found  that  he  had  done 
so  at  a  single  bound,  without  leaving  the  least 
trace.  As  I  did  not  measure  these  snow  heaps,  I 
cannot  positively  say  how  high  they  were,  but  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  some  of  them  were  ten 
feet. 

We  proceeded  to  skin  and  dress  the  Moose,  and 
buried  the  flesh  under  the  snow,  where  it  will  keep 
for  weeks.  *  *  *  The  young  Moose  was  so 

exhausted  and  fretted,  that  it  offered  no  opposition 
to  us  as  we  led  it  to  the  camp  ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  we  were  awakened  by  a  great  noise 
in  the  hovel,  and  found  that  as  it  had  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  recovered  from  its  terror  and  state  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  it  began  to  think  of  getting  home,  and 
was  now  much  enraged  at  finding  itself  so  securely 
imprisoned.  We  were  unable  to  do  anything  with 
it,  for  if  we  mei'ely  approached  our  hands  to  the 
openings  of  the  hut,  it  would  spring  at  us  with  the 
greatest  fury,  roaring  and  erecting  its  mane  in  a 
manner  that  convinced  us  of  the  futility  of  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  save  it  alive.  We  threw  to  it  the  skin  of 


a  deer,  which  it  tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  This 
individual  was  a  yearling,  and  about  six  feet  high. 
W  hen  we  went  to  look  for  the  other,  which  we  had 
left  in  the  wood,  we  found  that  he  had  ‘  taken  his 
back-tract,’  or  retraced  his  steps,  and  gone  to  the 
‘  beat,’  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  describe.  *  *  * 

“  We  found  him  still  more  untractable  than  the 
female  we  had  left  in  the  hovel ;  he  had  trodden 
down  the  snow  for  a  small  space  around  him, 
which  he  refused  to  leave,  and  would  spring  with 
great  fury  at  any  one  who  approached  the  spot  too 
near  ;  and  as  turning  on  snow-shoes  is  not  an  easy 
operation,  we  were  content  to  let  him  alone,  and 
try  to  find  one  in  a  better  situation  for  capture, 
knowing  that  if  we  did  eventually  secure  him,  he 
would  probably  in  the  struggle  injure  himself  too 
much  to  live.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  taking  them  unin¬ 
jured,  except  when  they  are  very  young,  is,  when 
they  are  exhausted  and  completely  defenceless,  to 
bind  them  securely,  and  keep  them  so  till  they 
have  become  pacified  and  convinced  of  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  any  attempt  at  resistance.  If  allowed  to 
exert  themselves  as  they  please,  they  almost  al¬ 
ways  kill  themselves,  as  we  found  by  experience. 

“  On  the  following  day  we  again  set  out,  and 
coming  across  the  tracks  of  two  young  bucks, 
which  had  been  started  by  the  Indians,  we  pursued 
them,  and  in  two  or  three  miles  overtook  them. 
As  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  them  as  near  the  camp 
as  possible,  we  attempted  to  steer  them  that  way. 
For  a  while  we  succeeded  very  well  in  our  scheme, 
but  at  last  one  of  them,  after  making  many  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  get  another  way,  turned  upon 
his  pursuer,  who,  finding  himself  not  very  safe, 
felt  obliged  to  shoot  him.  His  companion,  who 
was  a  little  more  tractable,  we  drove  on  a  short 
way,  but  as  he  had  contrived  to  take  many  turn¬ 
ings,  he  could  approach  us  on  his  back-track  too 
swiftly,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  shoot  him 
also.  We  ‘dressed’  them,  taking  with  us  the 
tongues  and  muffles,  which  are  considered  the  most 
delicate  parts. 

“  We  had  not  walked  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  when  we  perceived  some  of  the  indications 
before  mentioned,  which  we  followed  for  half  a 
mile,  when  we  came  across  a  yard,  and,  going 
round  it,  we  found  where  the  Moose  had  left  it, 
though  we  afterwards  learned  that  we  had  missed 
a  fine  buck,  which  the  dogs,  however,  afterwards 
discovered.  We  soon  overtook  a  female  with  a 
young  one,  and  were  not  long  in  sight  of  them 
when  they  stood  at  bay.  It  is  really  wonderful 
how  soon  they  beat  down  a  hard  space  in  the  snow' 
to  stand  upon,  when  it  is  impossible  for  a  dog  to 
touch  them,  as  they  stamp  so  violently  with  their 
fore  feet,  that  it  is  certain  death  to  approach  them. 
This  Moose  had  only  one  calf  with  her,  and  on 
opening  her  we  perceived  that  she  would  only  have 
had  one  the  next  year,  though  the  usual  number  is 
two,  almost  invariably  a  male  and  a  female.  We 
shot  them  with  ball  through  the  brain. 

“  The  Moose  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  horse  in  his  conformation,  and  in  his  dispo¬ 
sition  a  still  greater,  having  much  of  the  sagacity 
as  well  as  viciousness  of  that  animal.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  wonderful  acuteness 
of  its  hearing  and  smelling.  As  we  were  standing 
by  one,  he  suddenly  erected  his  ears,  and  put  him¬ 
self  on  the  alert,  evidently  aware  of  the  approach 
of  some  person.  About  ten  minutes  after,  one  of 
our  party  came  up,  who  must  have  been  at  the 
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time  at  least  half  a  mile  off,  and  the  wind  was  from 
the  Moose  towards  him. 

“  This  species  of  Deer  feeds  on  the  hemlock, 
cedar,  fir  or  pine,  but  will  not  touch  the  spruce. 
It  also  eats  the  twigs  of  the  maple,  birch,  and  soft 
shoots  of  other  trees.  In  the  autumn  they  may  be 
enticed  by  imitating  their  peculiar  cry,  which  is 
described  as  truly  frightful.  The  hunter  gets  up 
into  a  tree,  or  conceals  himself  in  some  other  se¬ 
cure  place,  and  imitates  this  cry  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  birch-bark  rolled  up  to  give  the  proper 
tone.  Presently  he  hears  the  Moose  come  dashing 
along,  and  when  he  gets  near  enough,  takes  a  good 
aim,  and  soon  dispatches  him.  It  is  very  unsafe 
to  stand  within  reach  of  the  animal,  for  he  would 
certainly  endeavour  to  demolish  you.” 


TO  THE  OSTRICH. 


BY  THOs.  PRINGLE. — Written  in  South  Africa. 

From  Friendship’s  Offh'ing. 

Lone  dweller  of  the  wild  Karroo, 

Sad  is  thy  desolate  domain. 

Where  grateful  fruitage  never  grew. 

Nor  waved  the  golden  grain  : 

What  seek’st  thou  midst  these  dreary  haunts. 
Where  mourning  Nature  droops  and  pants 
Beneath  the  burning  skies  ? 

“  Freedom  I  seek — mankind  I  shun. 

Tyrants  of  all  beneath  the  sun  !” 

Methinks  the  bird  replies. 

Yes — this  forsaken,  silent  waste. 

Where  only  bitter  herbs  abound. 

Is  fitly  furnished  to  thy  taste. 

And  blooms  thy  garden  ground. 

A  fountain,  too,  to  thee  is  given, 

Fed  by  the  thunder-cloud  from  heaven. 

And  treasured  in  the  cliffs  j 
For  thee  boon  Nature  plants  and  sows — 
Thou  reap’st  the  harvest  as  it  grows. 
Rejoicing  in  her  gifts. 

For  ruthless  foes  thou  reck’st  not  here — 

In  vain  the  slot-hound  tracks  thy  foot ; 

The  huntsman,  should  he  wander  near. 

Soon  flags  from  the  pursuit : 

Like  winged  galley  o’er  the  main. 

Thou  speed’st  across  the  boundless  plain 
To  some  deep  solitude. 

By  human  footstep  never  pressed. 

Where  faithful  mates  have  scooped  the  nest 
That  screens  your  callow  brood. 

Thus  thou  art  blest,  shy,  wandering  bird : 

And  I  could  love  to  linger,  too. 

Where  voice  of  man  hath  ne’er  been  heard 
Amidst  the  lone  Karroo — 

Free  o’er  the  wilderness  to  roam. 

And  frame,  like  thee,  my  hermit  home 
In  some  untrod  recess  ; 

Afar  from  turmoil,  strife,  and  folly. 

And  misery  and  melancholy. 

And  human  selfishness  ! 


Shooting  Extraordinary. — On  Thursday,  Jan. 
29th,  83  head  of  game  —  viz.,  66  pheasants,  10 
woodcocks,  three  hares,  and  four  rabbits,  were  bag¬ 
ged  at  Mountstewart  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours 
and  a  half,  by  four  gentlemen.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Ecblin,  Mr.  David  Ker,  and  Mr,  William  Blackwood. 
•^Dublin  Papers 


THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 


BY  AN  OFFICER  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

This  publication,  in  two  vols,  which  has  just  been 
sent  forth  by  Bentley,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  written  about  the  South  American  States.  The 
author  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  education  and 
strong  intellect — observant,  and  dispassionate.  His 
statistical  matter  appears  to  have  been  maturely  con¬ 
sidered,  and  his  historical  inquiries  also  seem  careful 
and  judicious.  The  following  extract  will  speak  our 
author’s  talent,  and  recommend  his  volumes  : — 

“  Inhabitants  of  Lima. — Not  far  from  the  gate 
(of  Lima)  we  met  a  group  of  natives  on  horseback. 
The  gentlemen  were  in  short  white  jackets,  full  white 
pantaloons,  the  ponchos  hanging  carelessly  over  one 
arm,  Manila  hats,  fastened  with  black  ties  under  the 
chin,  and  the  heels  armed  with  long-shanked  silver 
spurs.  The  horses  of  all  were  caparisoned  strictly 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  The  saddle  rises 
high  before  and  behind,  and  is  covered  with  blue  pil¬ 
lions,  secured  by  girths,  forming  a  deep  seat,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  be  thrown  ;  because  the  front 
corners  of  the  saddle  curve  backwards  over  the  thighs, 
forming  for  them  a  complete  case.  dLe  stirrups  are 
of  pyramidal  blocks  of  dark  wood  carved  in  various 
figures,  and  the  corners  are  covered  with  plates  of 
silver.  In  one  side  a  hole  is  scooped  out  to  receive 
the  foot.  A  broad  piece  of  leather,  cut  into  a  sort  of 
filigree  figures,  extends  from  the  back  of  the  saddle  to 
the  tail,  and  a  similar  piece  passes  round  the  haras 
and  flank,  which  gives  to  this  furniture  the  appearance 
of  that  of  a  coach-horse.  The  whole  is  ornamented 
with  silver  buckles  and  rings,  and  the  head-piece  with 
a  profusion  of  studs  of  the  same  metal. 

“  The  ladies,  who  were  of  the  middle  age,  sat 
straight  in  their  saddles,  which  were  in  all  respects 
like  those  of  the  men,  except  that  the  stirrups  were 
silver,  and  the  reins  were  of  a  finer  texture.  They 
wore  full  ponchos,  which  covered  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  :  that  of  the  youngest,  who  was,  perhaps,  20 
years  of  age,  was  striped  in  a  flowered  pattern  of  gay 
colours.  The  hair  hung  in  braids  down  the  back  from 
under  the  Manila  hat,  which  sat  square  on  the  head. 
Fine  white  pantalettes,  fringed  with  lace  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  a  white  silk  sock  and  satin  slipper,  set  oft'  a  beau¬ 
tiful  foot,  armed  with  a  golden  spur.  The  party  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  persons.  Their  horses  were  spirited,  and 
the  ladies  managed  them  with  perfect  skill,  now 
checking,  and  touching  them  at  the  same  time  with 
the  spur,  causing  the  animal  to  throw  up  his  head 
proudly  and  dance  off  to  one  side  ;  now,  giving  rein 
and  spur  at  once,  dashing  off  at  a  full  gallop  for  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then  checking  him  into  a  sudden 
halt.  The  men  played  off  their  steeds  in  the  same 
manner,  wheeling  and  caracoling  about  the  ladies. 
The  faces  of  all  were  animated  by  smiles  and  gay 
conversation.  The  females  were  brunettes,  and  seemed 
full  of  enjoyment.  The  party  dashed  by  us  at  a  full 
gallop,  the  long  tails  of  their  horses,  and  the  ponchos 
and  hair  streaming  behind  them.” 


Lord  Erskine  and  the  Walrus. — Some  years 
since,  when  the  North  Pole  expedition  was  a  novelty, 
and  the  habits  of  the  Walruses,  and  other  creatures  of 
that  dreary  clime  were  less  known,  Erskine  was  ask¬ 
ing  how  these  animals  existed.  “  Oh  !  well  enough,” 
replied  his  friend,  “  they  live  on  the  seals  ”  “And  a 
very  good  living  too,  replied  the  ex-chancellor,  “  if 
they  can  manage  to  keep  them  long  enough,” 
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H4CKNEY-C0ACH  STANDS. 


Wc  coinmcnce  our  “  London  Sketches"  with  this 
subject,  because  we  maintain  that  hackney-coaeh 
stands — properly  so  called — belong  solely  to  the 
metropolis.  We  may  be  sold  that  there  are  hack- 
ney-coach  stands  in  Edinburgh;  and,  not  to  go 
quite  so  far  for  a  contradiction  to  our  position,  we 
may  be  reminded  that  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
“  and  other  large  towns '  (as  the  Parliamentary 
phrase  goes),  have  their  hackney-coach  stands. 
We  readily  concede  to  these  places  the  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  vehicles  which  may  look  al¬ 
most  as  dirty,  and  even  go  almost  as  slowly,  as 
London  hackney-coaches  ;  but  that  they  have  the 
slightest  claim  to  compete  with  the  metropolis, 
either  in  point  of  stands,  drivers,  or  cattle,  we  in¬ 
dignantly  deny. 

Take  a  regular,  ponderous,  riketty,  London 
hackney-coach  of  the  old  school,  and  let  any  man 
have  the  boldness  to  assert,  if  he  can,  that  he  ever 
beheld  any  object  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
at  all  resembled  it — unless,  indeed,  it  were  another 
hackney-coach  of  the  same  date.  We  have  recently 
observed  on  certain  stands — and  we  say  it  with 
deep  regret — rather  dapper-green  chariots,  and 
coaches  of  polished  yellow,  with  four  wheels  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  coach ;  whereas  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  notorious  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject,  that  every  wheel  ought  to  be  of  a  different 
colour,  and  a  different  size.  These  are  innovations; 
and,  like  other  mis-called  improvements,  awful 
signs  of  the  restlessness  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  little  respect  paid  to  our  time-honoured  insti¬ 
tutions.  Why  should  hackney-coaches  be  clean  : 
— our  ancestors  found  them  dirty,  and  left  them 
so.  Why  should  we,  with  a  feverish  wish  to  “  keep 
moving,”  desire  to  roll  along  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour,  while  they  were  content  to  rumble 
over  the  stones  at  four  ?  These  are  solemn  consi¬ 
derations.  Hackney-coaches  are  jjart  and  parcel 
of  the  law  of  the  land — they  were  settled  by  the 
Legislature — plated  and  numbered  by  the  wisdom 
of  Pai’liament.  Then  why  have  they  been  swamped 
by  cabs,  and  omnibuses  ? — or  why  should  people 
be  allowed  to  ride  quickly  for  eight-pence  a  mile, 
after  Parliament  had  come  to  the  solemn  decision 
that  they  should  pay  a  shilling  a  mile  for  riding 
slowly  ?  We  pause  for  a  reply  ;— and  having  no 
chance  of  getting  one,  begin  a  fresh  paragraph. 

Our  acquaintance  with  hachney-coach  stands  is 
of  long  standing.  We  are  a  walking  book  of  fares, 
feeling  ourselves  half-bound,  as  it  were,  to  be  al¬ 
ways  in  the  right  on  contested  points.  We  know' 
all  the  regular  watermen  within  three  miles  of  Co- 
vent-garden  by  sight,  and  should  be  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  all  the  hackney-coach  horses  in 
that  district  knew  us  by  sight  too,  if  one-half  of 
them  were  not  blind.  We  take  great  interest  in 
hackney-coaches  ;  but  we  seldom  drive,  having  a 
knack  of  turning  ourselves  over  when  we  attempt 
to  do  so.  We  are  as  great  friends  to  horses — 
hackney-coach  and  otherwise — as  the  renowned 
Mr.  Martin,  of  costermonger  notoriety,  and  yet  we 
never  ride.  We  keep  no  horse,  but  a  clothes-horse 
— enjoy  no  saddle  so  much  as  a  saddle  of  mutton — 
and  following  our  own  inclinations,  have  never 
followed  the  hounds.  Leaving  these  fleeter  means 
of  getting  over  the  ground,  or  of  depositing  one’s- 
self  upon  it,  to  those  who  like  them,  by  hackney- 
coach  stands  we  take  our  stand. 

There  is  a  hackney-coach  stand  under  the  very 
window  at  which  we  are  writing ;  there  is  only  one 
coach  on  it  now,  hut  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 


class  of  vehicles  to  which  we  have  alluded — a  great, 
lumbering,  square  concern,  of  a  dingy-yellow  co¬ 
lour  (like  a  bilious  brunette),  with  very  small 
glasses,  but  very  large  frames ;  the  pannels  are 
ornamented  with  a  faded  coat  of  arms,  in  shape 
something  like  a  dissected  bat ;  the  axle-tree  is 
red,  and  the  majority  of  the  wheels  are  green.  The 
box  is  partially  covered  by  an  old  great-coat,  with 
ma-  ultiplicity  of  capes,  and  some  extraordinary 
looking  cloths  ;  and  the  straw,  with  which  the 
canvas  cushion  is  stuffed,  is  sticking  up  in  several 
places,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  hay  which  is  peeping 
through  the  chinks  in  the  boot.  The  horses,  with 
drooping  heads,  and  each  with  a  mane  and  tail  as 
scanty  and  straggling  as  those  of  a  worn-out  rock¬ 
ing-horse,  are  standing  patiently  on  some  damp 
straw,  occasionally  wincing,  and  rattling  the  har¬ 
ness;  and,  now  and  then,  one  of  them  lifts  his 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  his  companion,  as  if  he  were 
saying,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  like  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  coachman.  The  coachman  himself  is  in 
the  watering-house;  and  the  waterman,  with  his 
hands  forced  into  his  pockets  as  far  as  they  can 
possibly  go,  is  dancing  the  “  double  shuffle”  in 
fi’ont  of  the  pump,  to  keep  his  feet  warm. 

The  smart  servant-girl,  with  the  pink  ribbons, 
at  No.  5,  opposite,  suddenly  opens  the  street-door,, 
and  four  small  children  forthwith  rush  out,  and 
scream  “coach  !”  with  all  their  might  and  main. 
The  waterman  darts  from  the  pump,  seizes  the 
horses  by  their  respective  bridles,  and  drags  them, 
and  the  coach  too,  round  to  the  house,  shouting 
all  the  time  for  the  coachman  at  the  very  top,  or 
rather  bottom  of  his  voice — for  its  a  deep  base 
growl.  A  response  is  heard  from  the  tap-room — 
the  coachman,  in  his  wooden-soled  shoes,  makes 
the  street  echo  again  as  he  runs  across  it — and 
then  there  is  such  a  struggling,  and  backing,  and 
grating  of  the  kennel,  to  get  the  coach-door  op¬ 
posite  the  house-door,  that  the  children  are  in 
perfect  extacies  of  delight.  What  a  commotion  ! 
The  old  lady  who  has  been  stopping  there  for  the 
last  month,  is  going  back  to  the  country.  Out 
comes  box  after  box,  and  one  side  of  the  vehicle 
is  filled  with  luggage  in  no  time ;  the  children  get 
into  everybody’s  way,  and  the  youngest,  who  has 
upset  himself  in  his  attempts  to  carry  an  umbrella, 
is  borne  off  wouqded,  and  kicking.  The  young¬ 
sters  disappear,  and  a  short  pause  ensues,  during 
which  the  old  lady  is  no  doubt  kissing  them  all 
round  in  the  back- parlour.  She  appears  at  last, 
followed  by  her  married  daughter,  all  the  children, 
and  both  the  servants,  who,  with  the  joint  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  coachman  and  waterman,  manage  to 
got  her  safely  into  the  coach.  A  cloak  is  handed 
in,  and  a  little  basket,  which  we  could  almost 
swear  contains  a  small  black  bottle  and  a  paper  of 
sandwiches.  Up  go  the  steps — bang  goes  the  door 
— “  Golden-cross,  Charing-cross,  Tom,”  says  the 
waterman — “  Good  bye,  Grandma,”  cry  the  child¬ 
ren — off  jingles  the  coach  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour — and  the  mamma  and  children  retire  into 
house,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  villain,  who 
runs  up  the  street  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  pursued 
by  the  smart  servant,  not  ill- pleased  to  have  such 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  attractions.  She 
brings  him  back,  and,  after  casting  two  or  three 
gracious  glances  across  the  way,  which  are  either 
intended  for  us  or  the  pot-boy  (we  are  not  quite 
certain  which) ,  shuts  the  door — and  the  hackn^jy- 
ooach  stand  is  again  at  a  stand-still. 

We  have  been  frequently  amused,  with  the  in¬ 
tense  delight  with  which  a  “  servant  of  all  work,” 
who  is  sent  for  a  coach,  deposits  herself  inside ; 
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and  the  unspeakable  gratification  which  boys,  who 
have  been  despatched  on  a  similar  errand,  appear 
to  derive  from  mounting  the  box.  But  we  never 
recollect  to  have  been  more  amused  with  a  hackney- 
coach  party  than  with  the  one  we  saw  early  the 
other  morning  in  Tottenham-court-road.  It  was  a 
wedding-party,  and  emerged  from  one  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  streets  near  Fitzroy- square.  There  was  the 
bride,  with  a  thin  white  dress,  and  a  great  red  face  ; 
and  the  bridesmaid,  a  little,  dumpy,  good-humoured 
young  woman,  dressed  of  course  in  the  same  ap¬ 
propriate  costume ;  and  the  bridegroom  and  his 
chosen  friend,  in  blue  coats,  yellow  waistcoats, 
white  trousei's,  and  Berlin  gloves  to  match.  They 
stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  called  a 
coach  with  an  air  of  indescribable  dignity.  The 
moment  they  were  in,  the  bridesmaid  threw  a  red 
shawl,  which  she  had  no  doubt  bought  on  purpose, 
negligently  over  the  number  on  the  door,  evidently 
to  delude  pedestrians  into  the  belief  that  the 
hackney-coach  was  a  private-carriage ;  and  away 
they  went,  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  imposition 
was  successful,  and  quite  unconscious  that  there 
was  a  great,  staring  number  stuck  up  behind,  on  a 
plate  as  large  as  a  school-boy’s  slate.  A  shilling  a 
mile ! — the  ride  was  worth  five,  at  least,  to  them. 

What  an  interesting  book  a  hackney-coach  might 
produce,  if  it  could  carry  as  much  in  its  head  as 
it  does  in  its  body.  The  auto-biography  of  a  bro¬ 
ken-down  hackney-coach  would  surely  be  as 
amusing  as  the  auto-biography  of  a  broken-down 
hacknied  dramatist ;  and  it  might  tell  as  much  of 
its  travels  with  the  pole,  as  others  have  of  their 
expeditions  to  it.  How  many  stories  might  be  re¬ 
lated  of  the  diiferent  people  it  had  conveyed  on 
matters  of  business  or  profit — pleasure  or  pain  ! 
And  how  many  melancholy  tales  of  the  same  people 
at  diiferent  periods  !  The  country  girl — the  showy, 
over-dressed  woman — the  drunken  prostitute  1 
The  raw  apprentice — the  dissipated  spendthrift — 
the  thief ! 

Talk  of  cabs  !  Cabs  are  all  very  well  in  cases 
of  expedition ;  when  its  a  matter  of  neck  or  nothing 
— life  or  death — your  temporary  home,  or  your 
long  one.  But,  besides  a  cab’s  lacking  that  gravity 
of  deportment  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes 
a  hackney-coach,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  a 
cab  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  that  he  never  was 
anything  better.  A  hackney-cab  has  always  been 
a  hackney-cab  from  his  first  entry  into  public  life, 
whereas  a  hackney-coach  is  a  remnant  of  past 
gentility — a  victim  to  fashion — a  hanger-on  of  an 
old  English  family,  wearing  their  arms,  and,  in 
days  of  yore  escorted  by  men  wearing  their  livery 
— stripped  of  his  finery,  and  thi-own  upon  the 
world,  like  a  once-smart  footman  when  he  is  no 
longer  sufficiently  juvenile  for  his  office — progress¬ 
ing  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  four-wheeled 
degradation,  until  at  last  it  comes  to - a  stand  ! 

BUZ. 


Fox  Hunting. — We  feel  peculiar  gratification  in 
being  enabled  to  congratulate  not  only  the  sports¬ 
men  of  this  county,  but  its  inhabitants  in  common, 
and  more  particularly  the  agricultural  portion,  on 
the  fact,  that  there  will  shortly  he  established  in  Ayr¬ 
shire  a  pack  of  fox  hounds,  under  auspices  w'hich 
form  the  best  pledge  of  sport  to  the  admirers  of  this 
noble  and  truly  British  recreation,  as  well  as  of  ad¬ 
vantage  and  satisfaction  to  the  county  of  Ayr  gene¬ 
rally.  Although  we  do  not  profess  to  be  practical 
sportsmen,  yet  do  we  rejoice,  and  especially  in  times 
like  the  present,  at  the  flattering  prospect  which  this 
announcement  is  calculated  to  create.  Should  any 


one  of  our  readers  who  has  never  directedhis  thoughts 
to  the  subject  ask  what  are  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  having  a  pack  of  fox  hounds  kept  in  the  county, 
we  briefly  answer,  they  are,  amongst  many  others, 
these  : — 1st.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  county,  who  are  attached  to  this  amusement, 
are  thereby  induced  to  remain  amongst  us,  and  to 
keep  up  their  establishments  here,  instead  of  going 
to  England  or  elsewhere  in  search  of  sport.  2dly, 
Landlords  being  thus  induced  to  reside  amongst  their 
tenants,  attend  to  their  own  concerns,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  everything  to  subordinates,  as  well  as  their  ma¬ 
gisterial  and  other  local  duties,  and  spend  their  in¬ 
comes  where  such  incomes  arise,  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I’hese  two  reasons  apply  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  county  generally,  but  there  is  one  class  to 
be  especially  benefited,  which  is — Sdl)^,  The  farmers, 
w’ho,  by  the  consumption  which  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  promotes,  will  get  a  higher  price  for  their  corn, 
hay,  and  straw,  whilst  there  is  an  encouragement 
given  at  the  same  time  to  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  their  value  enhanced.  What,  we  may  ask,  does 
fox  hunting  do  for  the  little  town  of  Melton  (in  Eng¬ 
land)  and  its  neighbourhood? — why,  not  less  than 
100,000/.  a-year  are  in  consequence  brought  there 
and  circulated.  And  what  is  it  now  doing  and  likely 
to  do  for  Dunse  ?  And  why  should  not  Ayrshire 
(formerly  high  in  sporting  fame)  have  likewise 
10,000/.  or  20,000/.  a-_vear  thus  spent  and  circulated 
in  it  ?  Glad,  therefore,  we  repeat,  are  we  to  find  that 
a  subscription  pack  of  fox  hounds  (under  the  imme¬ 
diate  personal  management  of  a  well  known  sports¬ 
man,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Sornbeg,  and  handsomely 
supported  by  that  liberal  young  nobleman.  Lord 
Eglinton,  and  by  Sir  James  Boswell,  and  most  of  the 
other  sportsmen  of  the  county^,  will  regularly  hunt 
this  county  next  season,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  undertaking  will  meet  with  every  encouragement. 
— Ayr  Observer.  - 

Anecdote  of  a  Poodle  Dog. — I  have  a  poodle 
whom  I  would  make  tutor  to  my  son,  if  I  had  one.  I 
sometimes  use  him  towards  my  own  education.  Will 
not  the  following  trait  of  his  character  move  you  ?  He 
conceived  a  strange  fondness,  an  absolute  passion,  for 
a  young  kitten,  which  he  carried  about  in  his  mouth 
for  hours  when  he  went  out  to  walk  ;  and  whenever 
he  came  to  a  resting-place,  he  set  her  down  with  the 
greatest  care  and  tenderness,  and  began  to  play  with 
her.  When  he  was  fed,  she  always  took  the  nicest 
pieces  away  from  him,  without  his  making  the  slight¬ 
est  opposition.  The  kitten  died  and  tvis  buried  in  the 
garden  ;  my  poor  poodle  showed  the  deepest  grief, 
would  not  touch  food,  and  howled  mournfully  the 
whole  night  long.  What  was  my  astonishment  when, 
the  next  morning,  he  appeared,  carrying  the  kitten  in 
his  mouth  !  He  had  scratched  her  out  of  the  ground, 
and  it  was  only  by  force  that  we  could  take  her  from 
him. —  Puckler-Mnskau, 


Horses  in  Miniature. — The  smallest  pair  of 
ponies  we  ever  remember  to  have  heard  of  were  seen 
lately  at  Matlock,  where  they  attracted  almost  as 
much  attention  as  any  two  animals  in  Wombwell’s 
menagerie  could  have  done.  The  height  of  each  of 
these  little  creatures,  asnearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
was  thirty-three  inches.  A  person  who  went  into  the 
stable  about  dusk,  where  they  were  both  loose  in  a 
stall,  actually  retreated,  believing  himself  in  company 
with  a  cou})]e  of  bears,  which  animals  from  their 
rough  and  shaggy  appearance  they  certainly  resembled 
a  t  first  sight.  They  were  direct  from  Shetland,  and 
were  (we  understand)  a  present  to  B.  Balguy,  Esq,, 
of  Derby, 
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THE  ROYAL  STUD  AT  HAMPTON 
COURT. 


Amongst  the  political  changes  that  have  taken 
place  lately,  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the 
Horse  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Dor¬ 
set,  and  the  stud,  which  owes  its  present  excel¬ 
lence  to  Lore  Albemarle,  is  now  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  Grace. — In  the  subjoined  list  will  be 
found  young  stock  (for  the  annual  sale  in  May 
next)  of  the  very  best  blood — whether  we  look  at 
the  sires  or  the  dams,  at  their  own  or  the  per¬ 
formances  of  their  descendants  already  before  the 
public;  and  we  are  enabled  to  add,  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  a  more  promising  lot  of  yearlings 
has  seMom  or  ever  been  bred  in  this  or  any  other 
establishment.  The  stallions  now  “in  office”  are 
The  Colonel,  Actaeon,  and  Rubini,  and  the  most 
fastidious  must  allow  that  they  are  eminently  cal¬ 
culated  to  add  to  the  speed  and  stamina  of  the 
English  race-horse.  The  Colonel’s  stock  has  not 
yet  showed,  but  Action’s  progeny  have  been  out 
two  seasons  with  extraordinary  suecess  :  their 
running  has  evinced  all  the  speed  and  stoutness  of 
their  sire  without  any  of  the  little  outbreakings  of 
temper  in  which  be  occasionally  indulged.  We 
should  say,  that  for  a  cross  with  a  mare  got  by 
Sultan,  or  any  other  horse  celebrated  more  for 
speed  than  stoutness,  he  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  stallions  of  the  day.  Rubini  is  powerfully 
recommended  by  his  running,  and  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  finest  horses  ever  seen  :  he  can  scarcely  fail 
of  proving  a  fashionable  stallion. — The  following 
is  a  full  list  of  the  stallions,  brood  mares,  and 
foals,  of  which  the  establishment  is  composed  : 

COLT  FOALS. 

B  c  by  Sultan,  out  of  Rachel,  by  Whalebone. 

B  c  by  The  Colonel,  out  of  Miss  Clifton,  by  Par¬ 
tisan. 

B  c  by  Priam,  out  of  Delphine,  by  Whisker. 

B  c  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Miss  O’Neill,  by  Ca- 
millus. 

B  c  by  Young  Phantom,  out  of  the  Juniper  mare. 
B  c  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Phantisima,  by  Phantom. 
B  c  by  Shakspeare,  out  of  Isabella,  byComus. 

B  c  by  Peter  Lely,  out  of  Maiden,  by  Orville. 

Bi'^c  by  Tranby,  out  of  Codieil,  by  Smolensko. 

Br  c  by  Camel,  out  of  Wings,  by  the  Flyer. 

Br  c  by  Bizarre,  out  of  Young  Mouse,  by  Godol- 
phin.i 

Ch  c  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  an  Arabian  mare. 

Ch  c  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  the  Oscar  mare. 

G  c  by  Augustus  or  Shakspeare,  out  of  Miss  Craven 

FILLY  FOALS*  , 

B  f  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Fleur-de-Lis,  by  Bour¬ 
bon. 

B  f  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  Belvoirina,  by  Stam¬ 
ford. 

B  f  by  the  Colonel,  out  of  the  Grey  Comus  mare. 
B  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Elizabeth,  by  Rainbow. 

B  f  by  Sultan,  out  of  Spermaceti,  by  Whalebone. 

B  f  by  Tranby,  out  of  Ambrosia’s  d,  by  Gohanna. 
B  f  by  Tranby,  out  of  Galatea,  by  Amadis. 

B  f  by  Shakspeare,  out  of  Xarifa,  by  Moses. 

B  f  by  Priam,  out  of  Sis.  to  Spermaceti,  by  Whale¬ 
bone. 

B  f  by  Bizarre,  out  of  Young  Espagnolle,  by  Par¬ 
tisan. 

Ch  f  by  Priam,  out  of  Maria,  by  Waterloo. 

Ch  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Ada,  by  Woful. 

Ch  f  by  Waterloo,  dam  by  Comus,  out  of  Cobweb. 
Ch  f  by  the  Colonel^  dam  by  Partisan, — Pawn. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Colonel,  by  Whisker,  dam  by  Delpini,  out  of 
Tipplecider. 

Actaeon,  by  Scud,  out  of  Diana,  by  Stamford. 

Rubini,  by  St.  Patrick,  out  of  Slight,  by  Selim. 

BROOD  MARES. 

Belvoirina,  by  Stamford,  d  by  Mercury — covered 
by  the  Colonel. 

Elizabeth,  by  Rainbow,  out  of  Belvoirina — covered 
by  Sultan. 

Maria,  by  Waterloo,  out  of  Belvoirina — covered 
by  Priam. 

A  Chesnut  Mare,  by  Oscar,  out  of  Camarine’s  dam 
— covered  by  Sir  Benjamin. 

Rachel,  hy  Whalebone,  out  of  the  dam  of  Moses — 
covered  by  Sultan. 

Spermaceti,  by  Whalebone,  dam  by  Gohanna — 
covered  by  The  Colonel. 

A  Bay  Mare  (Sis  to  Romana) ,  by  Gohanna,  dam 
by  Sir  Peter — covered  by  Defence. 

Scandal,  by  Selim,  dam  by  Haphazard — covered 
by  The  Colonel. 

Posthuma,  by  Orville,  out  of  Medora,  by  Selim — 
covered  by  the  Colonel. 

Sultana  (Sis  to  Sultan),  by  Selim,  out  of  Bac¬ 
chante — covered  by  The  Colonel. 

Fleur-de-Lis,  by  Bourbon,  dam  by  Stamford — ■ 
covered  by  The  Colonel. 

Ada  (Sister  to  Augusta),  by  Woful,  dam  by  Ru¬ 
bens — covered  by  Emilius. 

A  Chesnut  Mare,  by  Comus,  out  of  Cobweb — 
covered  by  Waterloo  and  Colonel. 

Elfrida,  by  Whalebone,  out  of  a  Sister  to  Gaber- 
lunzie — covered  by  Tranby. 

Galatea,  by  Amadis,  out  of  Paulina,  by  Sir  Peter — 
covered  by  Tranby  and  Colonel. 

Delphine,  by  Whisker,  out  of  My  Lady,  by  Comus, 
covered  by  Priam. 

A  Bay  Mare,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Pawn — covered 
by  The  Colonel. 

A  Grey  Mare,  by  Comus,  dam  by  Sancho — co¬ 
vered  by  The  Colonel. 

A  Grey  Arabian  Mare — covered  by  The  Colo  nel. 
Peri  (dam  of  Sir  Hercules) — covered  by  The 
Colonel. 

Miss  Craven,  by  Mr.  Lowe,  dam  by  Soothsayer — 
covered  by  Sir  Benjamin. 

Isabella,  by  Comus,  out  of  Shepherdess,  by  Shuttle 
— covered  by  Sir  Benjamin. 

Xarifa,  by  Moses,  dam  by  Rubens — covered  by 
Grey  Comus. 

Miss  O’Neill,  by  Camillius,  out  of  Birmingham’s 
dam,  by  Orville — covered  by  Peter  Lely. 

Maiden,  by  Orville,  out  of  Merrymaid,  by  Buzzard 

— covered  by  Peter  Lely. 

Wings,  by  The  Flyer,  out  of  Oleander,  by  Sir 
David — covered  by  Camel. 

Bildeston  Lass,  by  Blacklock,  out  of  Lily  (S  to 
Bourbon) — covered  by  Emilius. 

A  Bay  Mare,  by  Juniper,  out  of  Brown  Bess,  by 
Sir  Peter — covered  by  Tranby. 

Miss  Clifton,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Isis,  by  Sir  Peter 
— covered  by  Taurus. 

Young  Mouse,  by  Godolphin,  out  of  Mouse,  by  Sir 
David — covered  by  Bizarre. 

Young  Espagnolle,  by  Partisan,  out  of  Espagnolle 
— covered  by  Bizarre. 

Phantasima,  by  Phantom,  out  of  Maid  of  the  Mill 
— covered  by  Peter  Lely. 

Codicil,  by  Smolensko,  out  of  Legacy — covered  by 
Camel, 
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A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
LATE  ALTERATIONS  AND  IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS  IN  GUNS. 


I  regret  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
state  that  I  have  made  trial  of  one  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton’s  guns  upon  the  new  princi¬ 
ple;  I  was  faithfully  promised  one  for  a  few 
days,  but  have  been  grievously  disappointed. 

I  must  confess  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  the  invention,  and,  independently  of 
the  gratification  I  should  have  derived  in  the 
indulgence  of  my  own  curiosity,  it  would  have 
afforded  me  no  little  pleasure  to  have  com¬ 
municated  the  result  of  the  experiment,  ac¬ 
companied  by  my  own  opinion,  to  the  readers 
of,  and  subscribers  to,  “  The  Sportsman.’^  I 
am  not,  however,  without  some  good  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  thanks  to  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  the  additional  recommendation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  sportsmen  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  first-rate  shot  to  boot.  In  the 
whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  I  know  not 
the  man  whose  opinion  and  judgment  in  these 
matters,  I  would  take  in  preference  to  Cap¬ 
tain  - .  He  is  every  inch  a  sportsman,  and 

moreover  a  man  of  sound  discretion  and  sober 
reasoning,  and  one  who  would  not  venture  an 
opinion  without  well  considering  the  subject. 
If  the  reader  will  do  me  the  favour  ot  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  last  monthly  part  of  “  The  Sports¬ 
man,”  he  will  find  that  I  was  pre-disposed  to 
pronounce  most  favourably  on  Mr.  Manton’s 
invention,  and  I  shall  be  borne  out  in  having 
entertained  such  an  opinion,  from  the  reports 
that  were  from  time  to  time  communicated  to 
me.  These,  I  must  admit,  came  from  Wool¬ 
wich,  where  the  experiment  was  undergoing 
a  military  probation,  if  I  may  so  express  my¬ 
self.  In  my  anxiety  to  encourage  improve¬ 
ment,  enterprise,  and  ingenuity,  I  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  wide  difference 
between  militar'y  and  civil  shooting.  For  the 
former  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  question 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  invention  of  the 
plug  over  the  flint  for  muskets ;  but  for  the 
sportsman,  the  benefit  arising  from  Mr.  Man- 
ton’s  novelty  is  more  than  questionable  ;  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  one  objection,  and  a  very  obvi¬ 
ous  one,  too,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  my 
old  Oxfordshire  friend,  which  appears  in¬ 
surmountable,  and  that  is,  the  certain  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  powderto  wet  in  rainy  weather,in 
other  words,  the  plugs  are  not  water  tight,  and 
upon  re-consideration,  I  fear  it  will  be  found 
to  be  irremediable.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  was  induced,  at  my  earnest 
solicitation  and  recommendation,  to  make  trial 
of  the  “  plug  versus  cap,”  and  he  exchanged 
a  William  Moore  gun  of  his  own,  for  a  few 
days  only,  with  a  sporting  friend  in  the  same 
county,  for  one  of  Joseph  Manton’s  latest  and 
best.  He  tells  me  that  for  the  first  two  days 
he  was  delighted  with  the  plan,  and  was  all 
but  converted  in  favour  of  the  invention,  when 
“  horribile  dictu”  on  the  third  day  of  the 
trial,  the  elements  annihilated  his  fondest 
hopes  ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and,  as  if  ta 


throw  a  decided  damp  upon  his  newly-formed 
opinion,  he  fell  in  with  a  covey  of  birds,  when 
lo  !  the  gun  missed  fire,  fizz  went  the  compo¬ 
sition  in  the  plug,  and  whiz  went  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  :  No  go.  He  drew  his  charge 
and  re-loaded,  and  proceeded  to  a  hedge-row 
where  he  had  marked  down  the  birds,  about 
two  fields  off ;  it  was  raining  hard  the  whole 
time,  and  the  whole  day  was  as  unfavourable 
as  can  be  conceived  ;  however,  on  arriving  at 
the  aforesaid  hedge-row,  he  flushed  the  birds, 
and  that  was  all,  for  the  gun  was  useless  ; 
the  cavity  receiving  the  plug  was  so  damp  by 
reason  of  the  ill-fitting  of  the  wooded  tube, 
that  his  sport  was  at  an  end,  and  according 
to  his  own  admission,  my  old  friend  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  annoyed  at  having  been  induced  to 
part  with  his  copper-cap  gun  for  a  week  even, 
and  d — d  himself  for  his  stupidity  in  giving 
up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  from 
what  I  could  gather  at  our  last  conversation, 
as  unceremoniously  d — d  the  inventor,  as 
well  as  the  invention.  He  tells  me  it  never 
will  answer,  in  its  present  stage  at  least,  that 
the  plugs  cannot  be  made  to  fit  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  nicety,  and  that  even  in  fine  weather 
}»e  lost  several  shots,  from  a  portion  of  the 
fractured  wood  sticking  in  the  head  of  the 
cock,  thereby  preventing  the  discharge  of  the 
following  shot.  He  has  stated  to  me  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Mancon  must  have  anticipated  a  fail¬ 
ure  when  he  brought  out  his  new  patent,  lor 
he  furnishes  a  set  of  nipples  of  increased  di¬ 
mensions  to  fit  the  cavities  appropriated  to 
the  plugs  ;  but  my  friend  also  added  that  from 
the  cavity  being  of  necessity  so  much  en¬ 
larged  to  suit  either  the  plug  or  nipple  as 
now  constructed,  the  strength  of  the  breeching 
is  materially  and  dangerously  diminished. 
In  order  to  assure  himself  thoroughly  of  the 
liability  to  wet  ero  he  pronounced  his  judg¬ 
ment,  he  sallied  forth  on  a  second  and  even  a 
third  rainy  day,  and  having  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  himself  that  the  plug  is  immeasurably 
inferior  to  the  copper-cap,  as  it  is  not  imper¬ 
vious  to  wet,  he  forthwith  communicated 
with  me,  and  authorized  me  to  publish  his 
opinion,  fearing  that  I  might  mislead  others 
as  I  had  him.  Here  then  is  a  decided  death¬ 
blow  to  all  my  pleasing  prognostications,  for 
I  must  confess  I  was  very  sanguine  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  plug  over  the  copper-cap, 
but  the  objections  coming  from  such  high 
authority  as  my  old  sporting  friend,  I  must 
make  a  partial  recantation  of  my  statements 
in  the  last  number.  I  cannot,  however,  in 
justice  to  my  foresight  and  jndgment,  con¬ 
demn  at  one  fell  swoop  Mr.  Manton’s  inven¬ 
tion,  for  although  I  may  be  brought  to  admit 
that  it  is  likely  to  prove  inferior  to  the  copper- 
cap  for  the  sportsman,  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  pointed  out,  still  I  maintain,  in  sup¬ 
port,  of  my  previous  opinion,  that  Mr.  Man¬ 
ton’s  patent  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  array  ;  for  even  admitting  that  the  rain 
will  soak  through  the  fitting  of  the  plug  into 
the  chamber  of  the  piece,  it  will  not  be  more 
injurious  than  the  pan  of  the  musket  on  the 
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old  principle,  which  all  the  world  knows  was 
next  to  useless  in  wet  weather ;  so  that  should 
our  enemies  select  fine  weather  for  trying  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  our  troops,  the  plug  must 
be  found,  for  quickness  and  precision  of  firing, 
to  surpass  the  uncertain  and  battered  flint.  I 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Manton  intends  publish¬ 
ing  a  series  of  reports  under  the  sanction  of  a 
Board  of  Officers,  at  Woolwich,  the  result  of 
many  experiments  made  under  their  superin¬ 
tendence,  by  order  of  the  Commandei  of  the 
Forces,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  more 
fully.  My  mind,  however,  is  made  up.  Long 
live  the  copper  cap  that  defieth  the  wind  and 
the  rain,  and  “  vive  la  capsule,”  as  I  heard  a 
Frenchman  exclaim,  when  shooting  in  a  hard 
shower.  While  on  the  subject  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  patents,  I  must  refer  to  a  letter  I 
have  seen  in  the  “  New  Sporting  Magizine’^ 
for  Deeember,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville's  patent  safety  guard  for  guns.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  to  that  periodical  signs  himself  a 
Follower  of  the  Chase,"  and  appears  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  for  Mr.  Somerville's  in¬ 
vention.  The  praise  bestowed  on  the  inven¬ 
tor  and  the  patent,  is  so  lavish  and  so  gross, 
that  any  unbiassed  reader  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  paper  in  question  was  an 
indirect  puffing  advertisement,  rather  than 
containing  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
improvement.  Now,  with  due  deference  to 
the  “  Follower  of  the  Chase,"  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 
Mr.  Somerville's  patent  is  open  to  many  ob¬ 
jections  :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  excessively 
complicated,  consequently  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  work  about  it ;  it  is  very  un- 
wieldly,  and  occupies  so  much  space  within 
the  stock,  under  the  trigger  plate,  that  the 
stock  itself  is  weakened  to  a  destructive  de¬ 
gree,  to  admit  of  all  the  useless  machinery 
being  inserted.  As  I  am  ever  ready  to  gain 
instruction  on  every  point,  and  willing  to 
promote  the  science  of  gun  making,  and 
anxious  to  encourage  the  enterprising  me¬ 
chanic,  I  made  inquiry  for  this  much  extolled 
invention,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  in  the  aforesaid 
“  New  Sporting  Magazine."  After  a  great 
deal  of  inquiry  (for  who  Mr.  Somerville,  the 
inventor,  is,  I  really  do  not  know,)  I  learned 
that  a  model  of  the  patent  was  to  be  seen  at 
Mr.  Lang’s  repository,  in  the  Haymarket.  As 
I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  heard 
some  gnostic  disquisitions  on  the  craft  of  gun 
making,  by  a  knot  of  savants  in  these  matters, 
at  Mr.  Lang’s,  I  called  upon  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  was  really  in 
possession  of  the  model  alluded  to.  I  found  he 
had  it,  I  examined  it  minutely,  and  discovered 
it  to  be  the  most  cumbersome  and  complicated 
machine  I  ever  beheld.  I  stated  each  objec¬ 
tion  as  it  occurred  to  me,  and  was  surprised 
I  did  not  find  them  re-echoed  by  Mr.  Lang 
himself.  With  a  delicacy  and  good  feeling, 
which  every  lover  of  fair  play  must  appreciate, 
he  declined  giving  an  opinion,  as  he  had  him¬ 
self  a  safety  guard  of  his  own  invention  and 


fashion,  an  improvement  as  he  hoped  upon 
the  original  idea  of  Purdey's.  Now  Mr.  Pur- 
dey’s  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  know 
of,  and  how  Mr.  Somerville’s  zealous  advocate 
can  put  his  bungling  machinery  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  Purdey's,  is  to  me  astonishing,  and 
to  crown  all,  even  supposing  a  man  weak 
enough  to  be  led  away  by  the  hyperbolical 
praises  of  a  “  Follower  of  the  Chase,"  he 
must  submit  to  send  his  gun  down  to  a  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Birmingham,  who  is  the  only 
person  in  these  realms,  who  is  authorized  to 
ruin  the  stocks  of  gentlemen’s  guns.  Having 
thoroughly  convinced  myself  of  the  utter  fu¬ 
tility  of  Mr.  Somerville’s  plan,  I  begged  of  Mr. 
Lang  to  show  me  the  improvement  he  had  in 
contemplation.  No  person,  save  myself,  has 
seen  the  new  safety  guard,  but  I  can  take 
upon  myself  to  assure  all  my  sporting  friends 
that  it  is  the  very  neatest,  nmst  simple,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual  preventive 
of  accident  I  ever  saw  ;  the  space  it  occupies 
under  the  trigger  plate  is  insignificant,  and 
yet  by  one  long  and  very  narrow  spring,  the 
trigger  is  immovably  secured  ;  the  projection 
from  the  trigger  plate,  and  which  is  acted 
upon  by  the  grasp  (as  Mr.  Purdey's)  is  hardly 
perceptible,  and  tends  to  ornament  rather  than 
disfigure  the  appearance  of  the  stock.  If  I 
can  spy  into  futurity  a  little,  I  predict  that 
this  simple  contrivance  of  Mr.  Lang’s  will 
add  to  his  already  well-earned  fame  as  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  artist.  I  have 
never  as  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to  use  a  gun 
with  a  safety  guard,  but  I  have  heard  of  so 
many  accidents  that  have  oceurred  during  the 
past  season,  that  I  think  I  shall  apply  to  Mr. 
Lang,  to  arm  me  against  danger.  It  is  me- 
laneholy,  indeed,  to  look  at  the  list  of  ama¬ 
teurs,  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  own 
imprudence,  and  I  must  add  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Lang,  who  sold  a  gun  to  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  with  a  safety  guard,  on  Purdey’s  princi¬ 
ple,  that  his  life  was  saved  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  for  in  dragging  his  gun  through 
a  hedge  it  caught  by  the  trigger,  while  on  full 
cock,  and  but  for  the  guard,  the  contents  of 
one  if  not  both  barrels  must  have  blown  him 
to  atoms. 

det;onator. 


Curious  Piscatory  Fact. — One  morning,  duriug 
the  short  but  severe  frost  at  the  latter  end  of 
January,  as  Mr.  Lukey,  a  gentleman  who  resides 
at  Dulwich,  was  walking  out  with  his  dog,  the 
animal  showed  symptoms  of  thirst,  w'hen  Mr.  L., 
being  near  a  pond,  went  to  it  and  broke  the  ice,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  dog  to  drink,  when,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  three  fine  carp  and  one  gold 
fish  immediately  jumped  up,  and  falling  on  the  ice, 
he  contrived  to  bag  the  whole  of  them  ;  the  carp  after¬ 
wards  furnishing  him  with  an  excellent  treat,  being 
at  this  period  of  the  year  full  of  roe  and  in  prime  con¬ 
dition.  So  sudden  was  their  plunge  from  the  water, 
that  Mr.  Lukey  was  quite  startled.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  present 
season,  the  water  in  the  pond  had  become  remarkably 
low,  and  the  fish  were  nearly  suftbcated  for  want  of  air. 
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ANGLING. 

FLIES. 

A  great  deal  has  been  offered  upon  this  matter 
by  various  writers,  which  we  deem  absurd  and 
unnecessary.  Trout  are  no  doubt  nice  and  capri¬ 
cious  feeders ;  but  any  pretensions  in  anglers  to 
classify  and  distinguish  their  favourite  flies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  month,  are  totally  without  reason.  The 
colours  of  water  and  sky  are  the  only  indicators 
which  can  lead  us  to  select  the  most  killing  hook, 
and  even  these  are  often  deceptive.  We  have 
fished  in  one  stream  where  dark,  and,  in  the  next, 
red  flies,  took  the  lead.  There  is  no  trusting  to 
the  fancy  in  certain  places.  On  Tweed,  we  have 
seen  it  veer  about,  like  the  wind,  in  one  moment, 
without  a  note  of  preparation.  Most  rivers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  steady;  and  when  the  water  is  of  a 
moderate  size,  may  be  relied  on  with  at  most  two 
sorts  of  flies  all  the  year  round.  For  ourselves, 
our  maximum  in  every  Scottish  stream  is  reduced 
to  only  four  descriptions  of  artificial  flies,  with  one 
or  other  of  which  we  engage  to  catch  trout  over 
all  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  and  practice  have 
convinced  us  of  the  needlessness  of  storing  up 
endless  and  perplexing  varieties,  which  some  do, 
to  look  knowing  and  scientific. 

Foremost  is  the  fly  commonly  called  the  profes¬ 
sor’s,  after  Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh.  The 
wings  are  formed  of  a  mottled,  brown  feather, 
taken  from  the  mallard  or  wild-drake  ;  the  body  is 
of  yellow  floss  silk,  rather  lougish,  and  wound 
about  close  to  the  head  with  a  fine  red  or  black 
hackle ;  tails  are  often  used,  but  we  think  them 
unnecessary.  Instead  of  a  yellow  silk  body,  we 
sometimes  adopt  one  of  pale  green,  especially  in 
loch  fishing.  Our  next  fly  is  of  a  sombre  cast. 
The  wings  are  formed  of  the  woodcock,  snipe,  or 
lark  feather,  it  is  no  matter  which  ;  the  body  is  of 
hare’s  ear,  darker  or  lighter,  as  it  pleases  the  fancy. 
Our  third  fly  is  dubbed  with  mouse  or  water-rat 
hair,  and  hath  wings  of  the  starling  or  the  field¬ 
fare.  Our  last  is  a  plain  hackle,  black  or  red, 
without  wings,  and  called  commonly  the  palmer. 
These  flies  are  almost  our  only  sorts  for  fronting 
with,  and  we  have  them  of  all  sizes,  down  to  the 
minutest  midge. 

And  now,  as  to  the  manner  of  dressing  them, 
we  shall  be  fitly  brief,  inasmuch  as  careful  instruc¬ 
tions  on  this  point  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
works  upon  angling.  These,  however,  are  over¬ 
complex  and  refined  to  be  readily  understood  and 
followed  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  unfold  in  a  few 
sentences  our  more  simple  method.  Practice  alone 
can  bestow  neatness  and  expedition  in  this  kind  of 
manufactui’e,  which,  we  opine,  is  needful  for  all 
zealous  anglers.  Our  materials  for  the  roaking-up 
of  flies  are  as  follow  : — Hooks,  and  small  round 
gut ;  a  pair  of  brass  nippers  for  twisting  hackles  ; 
a  point  for  dividing  the  wings ;  a  pair  of  fine 
scissors  ;  orange,  yellow,  and  green  silk  thread  of 
all  sizes ;  good  cobblers’  wax  inclosed  in  a  piece 
of  soft  leather  5  a  hare’s  ear  ;  some  brown  wild- 
drake,  teal,  and  pheasant  feathers  ;  the  fur  of  a 
mouse,  squirrel,  and  water-rat ;  a  few  wings  of 
lark,  snipe,  landrail,  and  starling ;  and,  lastly,  red 
and  black  hackles,  taken  from  the  neck  and  head 
of  an  old  cock  at  Christmas ;  these  should  be  fully 
formed  and  free  from  softness.  Plovers’  herls, 
and  those  of  the  peacock,  are  used  by  some,  yet 
we  deem  them  superfluous,  as  also  tinsel,  except 
for  large  flies. 

Commencing  your  operations,  the  first  step  is  to 
lay  out  the  intended  wings  and  body  before  you  ; 


wax  your  silk,  and  applying  one  end  of  it  to  the 
gut  and  hook  together,  wrap  them  both  round  four 
or  five  times,  commencing  a  little  below  the  end  of 
the  shank,  and  proceeding  downwards  ;  you  then 
fasten,  by  drawing  the  disengaged  end  of  the 
thread  through  under  the  last  turn  of  the  wrapping. 
Work  the  silk  upwards  to  where  )mu  commenced, 
then  take  your  wings,  which  are  still  unseparated, 
and  lay  them  along  your  hook,  so  that  their  ex¬ 
tremity  or  tips  shall  reach  its  curve  ;  twirl  the 
thread  twice  round  the  upper  part,  which  lies 
along  the  shank  top;  then,  taking  it  under,  press 
firm,  and  clip  off  the  unnecessary  portion  of  the 
feather;  divide  with  your  point  or  penknife,  so  as 
to  form  the  two  wings  ;  take  up  the  silk  betwixt 
them,  and  wrapping  again  round  at  the  head, 
bring  it  back  crosswise  ;  then  lift  your  hackle,  and 
lay  the  root  of  it  down  along  your  hook,  whip  the 
thread  over,  as  far  as  your  first  fastening,  seize  the 
top  of  the  hackle  with  your  nippers,  and  whirl  it 
round  in  the  same  manner  ;  fasten  and  lengthen  the 
body  to  your  liking  with  fresh  floss  silk  ;  fasten  once 
more,  and  your  fly  is  made.  This  last  fastening 
ought  in  our  opinion  to  be  the  same  as  that  used 
in  arming  bait-hooks,  for  which  we  quote  Haw¬ 
kins’s  directions  : — “  When  you  are  within  about 
four  turns  of  the  bend  of  the  hook,  take  the  shank 
between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
and  place  the  silk  close  by  it,  holding  them  both 
tight,  and  leaving  the  end  to  hang  down ;  then 
draw  the  other  part  of  the  silk  into  a  large  loop, 
and  with  your  right  hand  turning  backwards,  con¬ 
tinue  the  whipping  for  four  turns,  and  draw  the 
end  of  the  silk  (which  has  all  this  Mobile  hung 
down  under  the  root  of  your  left  thumb)  close, 
and  twitch  it  off.”  When  the  body  of  your  fly  is 
required  to  be  of  hare’s  ear  or  mouse  skin,  pull 
out  a  small  quantity  of  the  fur,  and  lay  it  along  the 
silk,  after  the  wings  are  formed  ;  twist  together, 
and  then  wrap  as  if  the  thread  were  bare,  and 
fasten  as  above.  In  making  flies,  keep  all  tight, 
guard  against  heavy  wings  and  much  dubbing; 
the  fibres  of  your  hackle  ought  to  be  short  and  lie 
near  the  head  of  the  fly  ;  they  are  intended  to  re¬ 
semble  legs,  which  in  the  real  insect  are  always  so 
placed.  Such  is  our  method  of  fly-dressing,  com¬ 
mendable  both  for  its  simplicity  and  expedition. 
It  diflers,  we  find,  somewhat  from  that  generally 
pi'actised,  being  in  a  manner  self-taught,  and  not 
encumbered  with  any  unnecessary  display.  And 
here  let  us  notice  what  we  have  seen  broached  con¬ 
cerning  artificial  flies,  namely,  that  they  are  seized 
by  trout  for  no  likeness  that  they  possess  to  any 
living  insect,  but  merely  because  of  their  motion 
and  seeming  self-existence.  We  can  barely  see 
what  is  meant  by  this  distinction.  The  illustra¬ 
tion,  however,  follows.  Anglers  may  observe,  say 
these  theorists,  that  when  fish  rise  well,  they  will 
not  refuse  your  most  maimed  and  torn  imitation  ; 
nay,  a  bare  hook,  with  hardly  a  vestige  of  feather 
upon  it,  will  entice  them  as  readily  as  your  most 
carefully  dressed  fly.  This  we  admit,  for  we  are 
of  opinion  that  colour  and  size  alone  cause  the  al¬ 
lurement  needful  to  raise  trout,  and  that  shape  is 
of  small  matter.  Still  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
artificial  fly  is  taken  as  a  known  and  particular  in¬ 
sect  :  sometimes  in  a  drowning  and  sometimes  in 
an  active  condition  ;  since,  be  it  observed,  in  many 
rivers  the  capidce  of  trout  is  truly  remarkable  on 
this  point,  and  they  will  reject  at  times,  and  on 
clear  water,  where  every  insect  is  visible,  those 
very  flies  which  shortly  before  were  seized  with 
avidity ;  and  this  rejection  is  owing,  as  may  be 
seen,  to  a  new  succession  of  ephemerae,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  an  atmospherical  change,  at  which  period 
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the  imitation  alone,  as  far  as  concerns  colour  and 
size,  is  the  proper  persuasive  wherewith  to  ensnare 
fish.  Yet,  with  regard  to  the  artificial  salmon  fly, 
we  pretend  not  to  guess  for  what  it  is  taken,  as, 
from  the  manner  of  using  it,  its  motions  are  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  those  of  any  insect  existing,  and  very 
unlike  those  of  the  dragon-fly,  which  it  is  made  to 
resemble.  We  therefore  agree  with  the  theorists 
as  to  it,  that  it  is  taken  by  hungry  fish  foolishly 
and  ignorantly,  and  on  account  merely  of  its 
seeming  existence. 

While  on  salmon  flies,  we  may  notice  the  most 
effective  kinds  for  Scottish  rivers.  These  may  be 
reduced  to  five  or  six ;  and  first,  the  professor’s  on 
a  large  scale,  with  its  mallard  wings,  yellow  silk 
body,  and  red  or  black  hackles,  only  let  the 
hackles  be  brought  down  somewhat  farther  on  the 
hook  than  is  done  on  the  trouting  fly.  Second, 
wings  of  a  mottled  turkey  or  pheasant  tail  feather, 
with  brown  or  lemon-coloured  mohair  body, 
thread  of  gold  tinsel,  and  light  brown  hackle ;  the 
upper  part,  to  resemble  the  head,  may  be  varied 
with  a  little  dark  mohair  or  a  black  hackle. 
Third,  a  dark  fly,  winged  with  deep  brown  turkey 
feather,  and  white  tips  ;  the  body  of  black  or  pur¬ 
ple  mohair,  black  hackle  and  silver  tinsel,  with  a 
scarlet  or  crimson  tuft  at  the  tail,  and  yellowish 
head.  (These  three  are  excellent  flies  for  Tweed 
and  Tay.)  Fourth,  a  gaudy  fly,  with  wings  of  the 
guinea-fowd  or  teal  feather,  scarlet  or  carmine-co¬ 
loured  mohair  body,  and  scarlet  hackle,  to  be  used 
when  the  water  is  rather  turbid.  Fifth,  a  light 
blue  or  green  body  under  dark  hackles,  with  mal¬ 
lard,  teal,  turkey,  or  ash-coloured  wings,  and  tin¬ 
selled  according  to  the  mood  of  the  water  (a  first- 
rate  fly  for  the  rivers  in  Argyleshire).  A  sixth, 
formed  with  yellow  wings  and  hackles,  although 
a  glaring  fly,  we  have  seen  used  on  Clyde  with 
great  success.  Peacock  feathers  sometimes  make 
excellent  wings  and  tufts  for  our  Scottish  stream 
fishing.  Salmon  flies  are  of  different  sizes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  seasons,  and  are  not  always  regulated  in 
this  respect,  as  some  aver,  by  the  mood  of  the 
water.  A  large  hook  ought  to  be  used  when  the 
fish  first  begin  to  ascend,  and  especially  near  the 
sea.  Smaller  ones  are  most  successful  high  up, 
and  during  close-time.  After  the  salmon  have 
spawned  they  become  less  shy,  and  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  salt  water  will  leap  almost  at  any  sort 
of  insect.  We  are  of  opinion  that  at  times  a  small 
wi'en  would  be  no  bad  lure  for  these  fish,  at  any 
rate  more  acceptable  than  those  showy  imitations 
of  kingfishers  often  used. 

And  now,  let  us  notice  how  the  changes  of  water 
and  sky  influence  fish  in  their  choice  of  flies  ;  and 
first,  as  to  the  water.  When  a  stream  is  small  and 
clear,  a  hare’s  ear  body,  especially  during  spring, 
kills  well ;  also  the  dun  or  mouse-body  fly,  and 
small  black  hackles  at  a  later  season.  If  large  and 
brown,  the  red  Professor  suits  best ;  next  to  it  a 
plain  palmer,  both  of  which  are  efficient  all  the 
year  over.  When  in  ordinary  trim,  we  angle  with 
any  sort,  being  more  nice  concerning  the  size  than 
the  colour  of  our  flies  ;  and  this  we  remark  that 
in  much-used  rivers  the  trout  reject  large  insects, 
and  rise  freest  at  midges  and  the  smaller  ephemerae. 
This  is  particularly  visible  on  the  Clyde  about 
Lanark,  where  a  very  minute  fly  is  requisite  ;  and 
yet  on  this  river,  during  summer,  large  fish  are 
caught  with  the  green-drake  and  May-flies,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  general  liking.  In  Highland  streams 
trout  are  by  no  means  so  sagacious  a  fish  as  in 
those  of  the  south.  You  may  catch  them  with 
bread  and  cheese  at  the  end  of  a  cable,  they  are  so 
wrapt  in  greed  and  ignorance.  Treat  them  inva¬ 


riably  to  large  hooks,  for  their  gullets  are  won 
drously  capacious,  and  they  make  no  objections  to 
honest  rations.  Give  them  red  and  black  flies  in 
abundance,  the  most  tough,  indigestible  morsels 
you  can  well  invent ;  they  have  no  false  appetites 
about  them,  and  scorn  your  tit-bits  and  nail- 
lengths.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  sky  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  food  of  fish,  let  it  be  noted  that  artifi¬ 
cial  flies  are  taken  best  on  dull  windy  days,  when 
natural  ones  are  rare  ;  also  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  during  bright  hot  weather.  A  powerful 
sun,  however,  is  unfavourable  for  fly-fishing,  as  it 
breeds  huge  swarms  of  insects  for  trout  to  feed  on, 
and  also  relaxes  their  inclination  to  stir  freely. 
Close  weather,  portending  thunder  or  rain,  white 
clouds,  and  a  storm,  all  hinder  fish  from  rising 
w’ell.  During  such  times  they  remain  near  the 
bottom,  or  in  their  usual  hiding-places.  Warm 
summer  nights  bring  good  sport  if  the  fly  angled 
with  be  large  and  black.  A  crow’s  feather  wrapt 
round  a  bait-hook  may  be  used  successfully,  espe¬ 
cially  in  deep  still  waters  and  lochs,  near  the  side, 
where  the  hugest  fish  prowl  in  search  of  food. 
White  flies  in  imitation  of  moths  are  next  thing  to 
useless,  though  many  anglers  advise  them.  Re¬ 
commend  us  always  to  pitch-black  flies  for  night¬ 
fishing.  Many  is  the  monster  we  have  hooked, 
not  a  yard’s  distance  from  the  shore,  with  this  ex¬ 
pedient.  What  they  are  taken  for,  nobody  knows ; 
beetles  or  mice,  it  is  of  little  consequence.  Loch 
flies  in  general  should  be  large,  and  in  spring  of  a 
dark  colour,  progressively  becoming  lighter  the 
nearer  you  approach  autumn.  Green  bodies  we 
have  found  excellent  in  many  places,  especially 
in  Highland  lochs.  Some  anglers  greatly  use  the 
natural  fly  at  certain  seasons,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a 
killing  bait,  but  somewhat  troublesome  to  collect. 
The  May-flies  are  those  best  adapted  for  this  kind 
of  angling.  They  ought  to  be  gathered  previously 
from  under  stones  by  the  water  side',  and  kept  in  a 
small  flannel  bag.  When  used,  transfix  two  on 
your  hook  at  the  same  time,  and  angle  as  you 
would  with  worm,  only  nearer  the  surface,  and 
with  a  short  line. 


Duel  with  a  Bag. — Two  gentlemen,  one  a  Spa¬ 
niard  and  the  other  a  German,  who  were  recom¬ 
mended,  by  their  birth  and  services,  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  both  courted  his  daughter,  the  fair 
Helene  Scharfequinn,  in  marriage.  This  prince, 
after  a  long  delay,  one  day  informed  them,  that, 
esteeming  them  equally,  and  not  being  able  to  be¬ 
stow  a  preference,  he  should  leave  it  to  the  force  and 
address  of  the  claimants  to  decide  the  question.  He 
did  not  mean,  hoTvever,  to  risk  the  loss  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  perhaps  both.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
permit  them  to  encounter  with  offensive  weapons, 
but  had  ordered  a  large  bag  to  be  produced.  It  was 
his  decree,  that  whichever  succeeded  in  putting  his 
rival  into  this  bag,  should  obtain  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  This  singular  encounter  between  the  two 
gentlemen  took  place  in  the  face  of  the  wdiole  Court. 
The  contest  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  length 
the  Spaniard  yielded,  and  the  German,  Ehberhard, 
Baron  de  Talbert,  having  planted  his  rival  in  the 
hag,  took  it  upon  his  back,  and  very  gallantly  laid  it 
at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  espoused  the 
next  day.  Such  is  the  story,  as  gravely  told  by  M. 
de  St.  Foix.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  feelings 
of  a  successful  combatant  in  a  duel  may  he,  on  his 
having  passed  a  sword  through  the  body,  or  a  bullet 
through  the  thorax  of  his  antagonist  j  but  might  he 
not  feel  quite  as  elated,  and  more  consoled,  on  having 
put  his  adverrary  “  into  a  bag?” — Table  Talk, 
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Although  this  is  not,  by  many  degrees,  as 
good  a  number  of  this  periodical  as  we  have 
seen,  it  contains  some  well-written  and  amus¬ 
ing  papers.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the 
continuation  of  “  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
Mr.  W  atkins  Tottle,'^  by  our  friend  Boz.  The 
scene ‘is  Mr.  Solomon  Jacob’s  spunging- 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Chancery-lane : — 

The  room— which  was  a  small,  confined  den — 
was  partitioned  off  into  boxes,  like  the  common 
room  of  some  inferior  eating-house.  The  dirty 
floor  had  evidently  been  as  long  a  stranger  to  the 
scrubbing-brush  as  to  carpet  or  floor-cloth ;  and 
the  ceiling  was  completely  blackened  by  the  flare 
of  the  oil-lamp  by  which  the  room  was  lighted  at 
night.  The  grey  ashes  on  the  edges  of  the  tables, 
and  the  cigar  ends  which  were  plentifully  scattered 
about  the  dusty  grate,  fully  accounted  for  the  in¬ 
tolerable  smell  of  tobacco  which  pervaded  the 
place  ;  and  the  empty  glasses,  and  half-saturated 
slices  of  lemon  on  the  tables,  together  with  porter 
pots  beneath  them,  bore  testimony  to  the  frequent 
libations  in  which  the  individuals  who  honoured 
Mr.  Solomon  Jacobs  by  a  temporary  residence  in  his 
house  indulged.  Over  the  mantel-shelf  was  a 
paltry  looking-glass,  extending  about  half  the 
width  of  the  chimney-piece ;  but  by  way  of  a 
counterpoise,  the  ashes  were  confined  by  a  rusty 
fender  about  twice  as  long  as  the  hearth. 

From  this  cheerful  room  itself,  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Gabriel  Parsons  was  naturally  directed  to  its 
inmates.  In  one  of  the  boxes  two  men  were 
playing  at  cribbage  with  a  very  dirty  pack  of 
cards,  some  with  blue,  some  with  green,  and  some 
with  red  backs — selections  from  decayed  packs. 
The  cribbage-board  had  been  long  ago  formed  on 
the  table  by  some  ingenious  visitor,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  pocket-knife  and  a  two-pronged 
fork,  with  which  the  necessary  number  of  holes 
had  been  made  in  the  table  at  proper  distances 
for  the  reception  of  the  wooden  pegs.  In  another 
box  a  stout,  hearty-looking  man,  of  about  forty, 
was  eating  some  dinner,  with  his  wife — an  equally 
comfortable-looking  personage — had  brought  him 
in  a  basket ;  and  in  a  third,  a  genteel-looking 
young  man  was  talking  earnestly  and  in  a  low 
tone  to  a  young  female,  whose  face  was  concealed 
by  a  thick  veil,  but  whom  Mr.  Gabriel  Parsons 
immediately  set  down  in  his  own  mind  as  the 
debtor’s  wife.  A  young  fellow  of  vulgar  man¬ 
ners,  dressed  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fashion,  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  ever  and  anon  puffing  forth  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  occasionally  applying  with  much  ap¬ 
parent  relish  to  a  pint  pot,  the  contents  of  which 
were  “  chilling”  on  the  hob. 

“  Fourpence  more,  by  G — d  1”  exclaimed  one 
of  the  cribbage-players,  lighting  a  pipe,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  his  adversary  at  the  close  of  the  game  ; 
“  one  ’ud  think  you’d  got  luck  in  a  pepper-cruet, 
and  shook  it  out  when  you  wanted  it.” 

Well,  that  a’n’t  a  bad  ’un,”  replied  the 
other,  who  was  a  horse-dealer  from  Islington. 

****** 


The  rising  of  the  young  man  before  noticed, 
and  of  the  female  who  had  been  setting  by  him, 
to  leave  the  room,  interrupted  the  conversation. 
She  had  been  weeping  bitterly,  and  the  noxious 
atmosphere  of  the  room  acting  upon  her  excited 
feelings  and  delicate  frame,  rendered  the  support 
of  her  companion  necessary  as  they  quitted  it  to¬ 
gether. 

There  was  an  air  of  superiority  about  them 
both,  and  something  in  their  appearance  so  unu¬ 
sual  in  such  a  place,  that  a  respectful  silence  was 
observed,  until  the  whirr — r — bang  of  the  spring- 
door  announced  that  they  were  out  of  hearing. 
It  was  broken  by  the  wife  of  the  ex-fVuiterer. 

“Poor  creetur!”  said  she,  quenching  a  sigh 
in  a  rivulet  of  gin  and  water.  “  She’s  very 
young.” 

“  Shoe’s  a  nice-looking  ’oomap,  too,”  added  the 
horse-dealer. 

“  What’s  he  in  for,  Ikey  ?”  inquired  Walker, 
of  an  individual  who  was  spreading  a  cloth,  with 
numerous  blotches  of  mustard  upon  it,  on  one  of 
the  tables,  and  whom  Mr.  Gabriel  Parsons  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  as  the  man  who  had 
called  upon  him  in  the  morning. 

“  Vy,”  responded  tlie  factotum,  “  it’s  one  of 
the  rummest  rigs  you  ever  heard  on.  He  come  in 
here  last  Vensday,  by  which,  by-the-bye,  he’s  going 
over  the  water  to  night — hows’ever  that’s  neither 
here  nor  there.  You  see  I’ve  been  going  back’ards 
and  for  ards  about  his  busines:»,  and  ha’  managed 
to  pick  up  some  of  his  story  from  the  servants 
and  them ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  it 
seems  to  be  summut  to  this  here  effect — ” 

“  Cut  it  short,  old  fellow,”  interrupted  Walker, 
who  knew  from  former  experience  that  he  of  the 
top-boots  was  neither  very  concise  nor  intelligible 
in  his  narratives. 

“.Let  me  alone,”  replied  Ikey,  “and  I’ll  ha’ 
vound  up,  and  made  my  lucky  in  five  seconds. 
This  here  young  gen’lams  father — so  I’m  told, 
mind  ye — and  the  father  o’  the  young  voman, 
have  always  been  on  very  bad,  out-and-out, 
rig’lar  knock-me-down  sort  o’terms;  but  some¬ 
how  or  other  when  he  was  a  wistin’  at  some  gentle¬ 
folk’s  house,  as  he  know’d  at  college,  he  came  in 
contract  with  the  young  lady.  He  seed  her  seve¬ 
ral  times ;  and  then  he  up  and  said  he’d  keep 
company  with  her,  if  so  be  as  she  vas  agreeable. 
Veil  she  vos  as  sweet  upon  him  as  he  vos  upon 
her,  and  so  I  s’pose  they  made  it  all  right :  for 
they  got  married  ’bout  six  months  arterwards,  un¬ 
beknown  mind  ye  to  the  two  fathers — leastways  so 
I’m  told.  When  they  heard  on  it — my  eyes  there 
wassich  acombustion !  Starvation  vas  the  very  least 
that  vos  to  be  done  to  ’em.  The  young  gen’lm’ns 
father  cut  him  oft’  with  a  bob  ’cos  he’d  cut  himself 
off  with  a  wife ;  and  the  young  lady’s  father  he 
behaved  even  worser  and  more  unnat’ral,  for  he 
not  only  blow’d  her  up  dreadful,  and  swore  he’d 
never  see  her  again,  but  he  employed  a  chap  as  I 
knows — and  as  you  knows,  Mr.  Valker,  a  preci¬ 
ous  sight  too  well — to  go  about  and  buy  up  the 
bills  and  them  things,  on  which  the  young  hus¬ 
band,  thinking  his  governor  ’ud  come  round  agin, 
had  raised  the  vind  just  to  blow  himself  on  vith 
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for  a  time ;  besides  vich,  he  made  all  the  interest  lie 
could  to  set  other  people  agin  him.  Consequence 
VOS,  that  he  paid  so  long  as  he  could  ;  but  things 
he  never  expected  to  have  to  meet  till  he’d  had 
time  to  turn  himself  round,  come  fast  upon  him, 
and  he  vos  nabbed.  He  vos  brought  here,  as  I 
I  said  before,  last  Vensday,  and  I  think  there’s 
about — ah  half-a-dozen  detainers  agin  him  down 
stairs  now,  I  have  been,”  added  Ikey,  in  the 
purfession  these  fifteen  year,  and  I  never  met  with 
such  windictiVeness  afore.” 

“  Poor  creeturs !”  exclaimed  the  coal-dealer’s 
wife  once  more:  again  resorting  to  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  prescription  for  nipping  a  sigh  in  the  bud ; 
“  Ah  !  when  they’ve  seen  as  much  trouble  as  I 
and  my  old  man  here  have,  they’ll  be  as  comfort¬ 
able  under  it  as  we  are.” 

“  The  young  lady’s  a  pretty  creature,”  said 
Walker,  only  she’s  a  little  too  delicate  for  niy 
taste — there  an’t  enough  of  her.  “  As  to  the 
young  cove,  he  may  be  very  respectable  and  what 
not,  but  he’s  too  down  in  the  mouth  for  me — he 
an’t  game.” 

Game  !”  exclaimed  Ikey,  who  had  been  alter¬ 
ing  the  position  of  a  green-handled  knife  and  fork 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  in  order  that  he  might  re¬ 
main  in  the  room  under  the  pretext  of  having 
something  to  do.  “  He’s  game  enough  ven  there’s 
anything  to  be  fierce  about ;  but  who  could  be 
game  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Walker,  with  a  pale 
young  creetur  like  that,  hanging  about  him  ? — 
It’s  enough  to  drive  any  man’s  heart  in  his  boots, 
to  see  ’em  together — and  no  mistake  at  all  about 
it.  I  shall  never  forget  her  first  cornin’  here;  he 
wrote  to  her  on  Thursday  to  come — I  know  he 
did  ’cos  I  took  the  letter.  Uncommon  fidgetty  he 
was  all  day  to  be  sure,  and  in  the  evening  he  goes 
down  into  the  office,  and  he  says  to  Jacobs,  says 
he,  ‘  Sir,  can  1  have  the  loan  of  a  private-room 
for  a  few  minutes  this  evening,  without  incurring 
any  additional  expense — ^just  to  see  my  wife  in  V 
says  he.  Jacobs  looks  as  much  as  to  say — 

‘  Strike  me  bountiful  if  you  an’t  one  of  the  modest 
sort ;  but  as  the  gen’lm’n  who  had  been  in  the 
back  parlour,  had  just  gone  out,  and  had  paid  for 
it  for  that  day,  he  says — werre  grave — ‘  Sir,’  says 
he,  ‘  it’s  agin  our  rules  to  let  private  rooms  to  our 
lodger’s  on  gratis  terms,  but,’  says  he,  ^  for  a 
gentleman,  I  don’t  mind  breaking  through  them, 
for  once.’  So  then  he  turns  round  to  me  and 
says,  ^  Ikey,  put  two  mould  candles  in  the  back 
parlour,  and  charge  ’em  to  this  gen’lm’ns  account,’ 
which  I  did.  Veil,  by-and-by  a  hackney-coach 
comes  up  to  the  door,  and  there,  sure  enough,was  the 
young  lady  wrapped  up  in  a  hopera-cloak,  as  it 
might  be,  and  all  alone.  I  opened  the  gate  that 
night,  so  I  went  up  when  the  coach  came,  and  he 
was  a  waitin’  at  the  parlour-door — was’nt  he  a 
tremblin’  neither  ?  The  poor  creetur  see  him,  and 
could  hardly  walk  to  meet  him.  ‘  Oh,  Harry  !’ 
she  says,  ‘  that  it  should  have  come  to  this  !  and 
all  for  my  sake,’  says  she,  putting  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  So  he  puts  his  arm  round  her  pretty 
little  waist,  and  leading  her  gently  a  little  way  into 
the  room,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  shut  the  door, 
lie  says,  so  kind  and  soft  like — ‘  Why,  Kate,’  says 
he—” 
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The  following  extract  is  from  an  article 
entitled — 

INDIAN  SPORTS. 

It  is  affirmed  that,  whenever  tigers  roam  or  crouch, 
multitudes  of  birds  collect  and  hover  about  them, 
screaming  and  crying,  as  if  to  create  an  alarm,  and  it 
is  also  said  that  peacocks  are  particularly  allured  by 
the  tawny  monarch  of  the  wood,  and  that,  when  he  is 
perceived  by  a  flock,  they  will  advance  towards  him 
immediately,  and  begin,  with  their  usual  ostentatious 
pomp,  to  strut  around  him,  their  wings  fluttering, 
their  feathers  quivering,  and  their  tails  bristly  and 
expanded.  Native  sportsmen,  who  always  prefer 
stiategem  to  open  war,  take  advantage  of  this  prede- 
liction,  and  naintinej  a  brown  cloth  screen,  about  six 
feet  square,  with  black  spots  or  streaks,  advance 
under  its  cover,  which  is  placed  fronting  the  sun.  I’he 
pea-fowl  either  approaches  the  lure,  or  suffers  the  fowl¬ 
ers,  who  are  concealed  behind  it,  to  draw  near  enough 
to  their  mark  to  be  quite  certain  of  not  missing  it.  A 
bole  in  the  canvass  enables  them  to  take  an  accurate 
aim,  and  the  ruse  is  always  successful. 

Strange  instances  of  the  fascination  of  animals  are 
recorded  ;  by  which  it  would  appear,  that,  under  its 
influence,  the  most  active  and  timid  rush  into  the  dan¬ 
ger,  which  we  should  suppose  they  would  be  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  power  which  serpents  possess 
over  birds,  squirrels,  &c.,  is  well  known,  and  those 
who  have  visited  unfrequented  places,  have  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  novel  sights 
upon  the  shyest  denizens  of  the  waste.  When  the  line 
of  march  of  large  bodies  of  troops  has  led  across  se¬ 
questered  plains,  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
herds  of  deer  grazing  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
startled  by  the  humming  murmuriug  noise  made  by 
the  soldiers  in  passing,  they  have  stood  for  some  time 
staring,  and  apparently  aghast  with  astonishment,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  progressive  piles,  whose 
glaring  red  uniforms  and  glittering  mu.skets  might 
well  inspire  them  with  fear.  At  length,  in  his  be¬ 
wilderment,  the  leading  stag,  striking  the  ground, 
tossing  his  antlers,  and  snorting  loudly,  has  rushed 
forward  across  the  banks,  followed  by  the  whole  herd, 
to  the  utter  dismay  and  confusion  of  the  .soldiers,  the 
frightened  deer  bounding  over  the  heads  of  those  files 
who  were  taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  halt,  and 
make  way  for  them.  Incidents  of  a  similar  nature 
haveoccured  more  than  once,  and  they  serve  to  give 
interest  and  variety  to  a  march  across  some  of  those 
apparently  boundless  plains,  which  stretch  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  on  every  side,  and  are  not  of  unfrequent  occur¬ 
rence,  in  the  thinly-peopled  districts  of  Hindostan. 

The  birds,  in  many  places,  are  to  be  seen  literally 
in  myriads ;  water  fowl  especially  congregate  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  variety,  their  numbers  almost 
covering  the  lakes  and  jheels,  when  resting  upon  the 
water ;  and  forming  thick  clouds,  when,  upon  any 
alarm,  they  rise  simultaneously  upon  the  wing.  The 
margin  of  the  stream  is  surrounded  by  storks  and 
cranes.  The  species  of  both  are  numerous,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  the  shape  of  many  can  only  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  The  crested 
heron,  whose  snow-white  tuft  is  an  emblem  of  sove¬ 
reignty  in  India,  and  the  only  feather  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  permit  them 
to  wear,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  imaginable  ; 
its  eyes  are  of  bright  scarlet,  and  amidst  many  com¬ 
petitors  in  beauty,  it  shines  conspicuous.  There  are 
no  pheasants  in  the  woods  of  Bengal  or  Behar  ;  but 
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they  are  found  upon  the  confines  of  Assam,  Chitta¬ 
gong,  and  the  ranges  of  Himalaya.  In  Napaul,  and 
particularly  about  the  Morung,  they  are  large  and 
beautiful  ,  more  especially  the  golden,  the  burnished, 
the  spotted,  and  the  azure,  together  with  the  brown 
argus-eyed  pheasant.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
pea- fowls,  black,  white,  and  grey,  in  addition  to 
the  common  sort ;  and  though  there  are  some  districts 
in  India,  styled  for  distinction,  Morebunjie,  the  place 
of  peacocks,  they  are  so  common  all  over  the  country, 
that  it  would  be  almost  difficult  to  find  a  woodland 
haunt  where  they  do  not  abound.  They  are  certain¬ 
ly  not  prized  in  India  according  to  their  merits,  either 
as  an  ornamental  appendage,  or  as  an  addition  to  the 
board.  Some  Europeans  have  only  been  reconciled 
to  their  admission  at  table,  by  an  account  which  has 
reached  them  of  their  appearance  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
state-dinners  in  London;  Anglo-Indians,  generally 
speaking,  being  exceedingly  unwilling  to  judge  for 
themselves  where  their  gastronimic  taste  can  be  called 
in  question. 

In  enumerating  theamusementsaffo'dedbya  jungle, 
that  supplied  by  the  monkeys  must  not  be  omitted.  In 
topes,  where  paiticular  tribes  have  taken  up  their  qua- 
ters,  they  are  innumerable,  and  upon  the  least  alarm 
keep  up  an  incessant  discord  and  clatter  amidst  the 
branches.  The  frolics  and  gambols  of  these  animals, 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  are  highly  diverting  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  come  in^o  close  contact 
with  a  troop,  their  fierceness  being  quite  equal  to 
their  cunning ;  they  have  been  known  to  attack  a 
single  huntsman,  and  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  him 
as  to  deprive  him  of  his  gun.  Young  men  can  scarce¬ 
ly  withstand  the  temptation  of  having  a  pop  at  them, 
either  to  scare  them  from  some  act  of  depredation,  or 
out  of  mere  wantonness,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  cause  of  their  alarm,  after  the  first  conster¬ 
nation,  occasioned  by  the  report  of  a  fowling-piece, 
has  subsided,  they  are  apt  to  resent  it  upon  the  person 
of  the  offenders.  They  will  shake  the  boughs  over 
his  head,  grin,  and  chatter  through  them,  and  a  few 
of  the  most  daring  will  beset  the  path,  with  some  hun¬ 
dreds  to  back  them  ;  in  the  event  of  an  assault,  the 
battle  is  best  avoided,  since  its  issue  would  be  rather 
doubtful.  The  extraordinary  veneration  with  which 
the  monkeys  are  regarded  by  the  Hindoo  natives  of 
India,  prevents  the  extirpation,  which  their  exploits 
amongst  the  corn  and  other  plantations,  seems  to  ren¬ 
der  necessary,  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  Monkeys, 
it  is  said,  are  not  bad  eating,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  bazaars  of  a  district 
during  a  scarcity  of  grain,  while  the  woods  and  plains 
swarm  with  more  legitimate  objects  of  the  chase,  and 
there  are  no  game  or  forest  laws  to  prevent  the  capture. 


The  Capybara. — On  Friday  one  of  these  rare 
and  singular  animals  was  forwarded  to  the  Sur¬ 
rey  Zoological  Gardens,  from  Bristol,  where  it 
had  arrived  from  South  America,  having  been  taken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  where  it  is  called  the 
River  or  Sea  Hog.  It  is  a  thick-set,  clumsy  animal, 
the  head  and  neck  singularly  large,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  being  devoid  both  of  the  tail  and  the  clavicle, 
which  striking  charactei’istics  caused  Cuvier  to  form 
his  genus  Hydrochoenus.  They  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  ex.tensive  forests  of  South  America,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  water,  concealing  themselves  in 
buirows.  They  swim  and  dive  exceedingly  well, 
and  their  habits  and  mode  of  living  strongly  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  beaver.  The  present  specimen  is 
quite  tame  and  domesticated,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
an  interesting  object  to  the  visitors  of  these  gardens. 


THE  CHASE!  THE  CHASE  ! 


WRITTEN  BY  MR.  C.  FEIST. 

The  Chase  !  the  Chase!  the  glorious  Chase  I 
O’er  hill  and  dale  to  speed  the  race  ! 

With  sprightly  steed — with  trusty  hound 
’Tis  merry  to  range  the  greenwood  round ! 

To  stay  for  no  fence, — the  game  afar, — 

But  urge  with  shouts  the  flying  war. 

I’m  for  the  Chase  !  I’m  for  the  Chase  1 
With  noble  Mure  the  field  to  grace  ! 

With  his  hounds  so  staunch  and  his  huntsman  keen. 

No  braver  show  has  hunter  seen  1 

If  a  check  should  come  as  we  scour  the  plain, 

What  matter  1 — we  must  cast  again  I 

I  love — Oh,  how  I  love  to  speed 
On  the  fleet,  bounding,  generous  steed  ! 

When  rock,  and  stream,  and  forest  bourn 
Ring  merrily  with  the  hunter’s  horn ; 

And  every  hound  with  rapture  springs 
Upon  the  scent  the  so  nth -wind  brings. 

I  never  was  in  the  city’s  roar 

But  I  lov’d  the  green  fields  more  and  more. 

And  back  I  flew  from  its  deep  unrest. 

As  the  young  Greek  sprang  to  his  mother’s  breast ! 
And  the  mother’s  delight  in  that  embrace 
Was  nought  to  mine  in  the  glorious  Chase  ! 

d’he  leaves  were  sere,  and  grey  the  morn 

In  the  hunting  hour  when  1  was  born  1 

And  the  hounds  they  gave  tongue — the  valleys  rang. 

And  the  huntsman  blythe  in  the  chorus  sang  ; 

And  never  were  heard  such  shoutings  wild 
As  welcom’d  to  life  the  forest  child  ! 

I’ve  liv’d  since  then,  in  pleasures  rife. 

Full  fifty  seasons  a  hunter’s  life, 

With  wealth  to  spend  and  a  power  to  range 
And  never  sought  nor  sighed  for  change. 

And  Death,  when  he  comes  with  cold  embrace, 

Shall  own  that  my  life  was  a  glorious  Chase  ! 


Origin  of  the  word  Quiz. —  Very  few  words 

ever  took  such  a  run,  or  was  saddled  with  so  many 
^  '  >/ 

meanings,  as  this  monosyllable ;  and,  however 
strange  the  word,  ’tis  still  more  strange  that  not  one 
of  our  lexicographers,  from  Bayley  to  Johnson,  ever 
attempted  an  explanation,  or  gave  a  derivation  of  it. 
The  reason  is  very  obvious.  It  is  because  it  has  no 
meaning,  nor  is  it  derived  from  any  language  in  the 
world  ever  known  from  the  Babylonish  confusion  to 
this  day.  When  Richard  Daly  was  patentee  of  the 
Irish  theatres  he  spent  the  evening  of  a  Saturday 
in  company  with  many  of  the  wits  and  men  of 
fashion  of  the  day  ;  gambling  was  introduced,  when 
the  manager  staked  a  large  sum  that  he  would  have 
spoken,  all  tlirough  the  principal  streets  of  Dublin, 
by  a  certain  hour  next  day,  Sunday,  a  word  having 
no  meaning,  and  being  derived  from  no  known  lan¬ 
guage — wagers  were  laid,  and  stakes  deposited. 
Daly  repaired  to  the  theatre,  and  dispatched  all  the 
servants  and  supernumeraries  with  {he  word  “  Quiz,” 
which  they  chalked  on  every  door  and  every  shop 
window  in  town.  Shops  being  shut  all  next  day, 
every  body  going  to  and  coming  from  their  different 
places  of  worship  saw  the  w’ord,  and  every  body 
repeated  it,  so  that  “  Quiz’’  was  heard  all  through 
Dublin ;  the  circumstance  of  so  strange  a  word 
being  on  every  door  and  window  caused  much  sur¬ 
prise,  and  ever  since,  should  a  strange  story  be 
attempted  to  be  passed  current,  it  draws  forth  the 
expression — you  are  quizzing  me. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SINGULAR  ANI¬ 
MAL,  THE  DUCK-BILLED  WATER 
MOLE. 


(From  the  ‘  Amulet' for  1835, — an  excellent  number.) 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  month  of 
October,  the  commencement  of  summer  in  south¬ 
ern  latitudes,  that  we  arrived  in  a  district  lying  to 
the  south  west  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  two 
hundred  miles  fi’om  that  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  approached  the  banks  of  the  Yas  river,  in 
the  interior  of  Australia.  The  scenery  here  is  of 
the  most  picturesque  description  :  the  open  forest 
country  and  wooded  hills ;  the  neat  cottage  and 
garden,  with  the  grain  of  a  vivid  green  just  burst¬ 
ing  into  ear  :  the  tranquillity  around  being  only 
occasionally  disturbed  by  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
bleating  of  sheep,  or  the  gay  and  blithesome  notes 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  silver  stream  of  the 
Yas  continued  its  silent  course,  its  banks  adorned 
by  the  beautiful  pendulous  acacias,  which,  at  that 
season,  were  profusely  covered  by  their  rich  golden 
and  fragrant  blossoms ;  while  the  lofty  and  ma¬ 
jestic  gum-trees,  the  graceful  manna,  or  the  dark 
“  swamp  oak,”  added  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  landscape. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting,  when,  at  a  more 
quiet  part  of  the  river,  I  sought  the  burrows  of 
those  shy  animals  the  “  water-moles,”  the  orni- 
thorynchus  paradoxus  of  naturalists,  known  also  as 
the  platypus,  or  duck-billed  animal. 

Those  only  who  are  accustomed  to  view  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  varying  productions  of  nature,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  peculiar  forms  and  habits  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  or  the  brilliant  and  animating  varieties  of  the 
vegetable  world — can  appreciate  the  true  feelings 
of  enjoyment  experienced  on  seeing  in  their  native 
haunts  creatures  which  before  were  known  merely 
from  vague  description. 

Perhaps  no  animal,  on  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe,  gaze  rise  to  greater  doubts  as  to  its  being 
a  production  of  nature,  or  excited  deeper  interests 
among  naturalists  respecting  its  habits  and  econo¬ 
my,  than  this  paradoxical  creature,  which,  from 
its  external  appearance,  as  well  as  internal  anato¬ 
my,  may  be  correctly  described  as  forming  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  bird  and  the  quadruped. 

The  animal,  when  seen  in  a  living  state  running 
along  the  ground,  conveys  to  the  spectator  an  idea 
of  something  supernatural,  and  its  uncouth  form 
produces  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  timid  :  even 
the  canine  race  (except  those  accustomed  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  water  when  shot)  stare  at  them 
with  erect  ears,  and  the  feline  race  avoid  them  ; 
still,  although  of  such  a  “  questionable  shape,”  it 
is  an  animal  of  perfectly  harmless,  although  rest¬ 
less  disposition. 

Among  the  colonists  in  Australia,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  “  water-mole,”  from  some  resem¬ 
blance  it  bears  to  the  common  European  mole.  By 
the  aboriginal  tribes  at  Bathurst,  Goulburn  Plains, 
Yas,  Murrumbridgee  and  Tumat  countries,  it  is 
designated  by  the  two  names  mallangong  and 
tambreet,  the  latter  being  more  in  use  with  them 
than  the  former. 

The  body  is  depressed  like  the  otter,  mole,  and 
beaver.  It  is  covered  by  long  and  thick  dark 
brown  hair,  underneath  which  is  a  short  and  very 
soft  fur,  resembling  the  two  distinct  kinds  found 
on  the  seal  and  otter.  On  the  abdomen,  breast, 
and  throat,  the  fur  and  hair  is  of  much  finer  qua¬ 
lity,  and  more  silky  in  its  nature.  In  young  speci¬ 
mens,  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  is  covered  by 
hair  of  a  beautiful  silvery  white ;  this  is  lost,  how¬ 


ever,  in  the  adult;  the  under-surface  of  the  tail, 
in  such,  having  merely  a  few  coarse  hairs  scattered 
over  it.  This  circumstance  induced  many  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  animal  used  its  tail  as  a  trowel,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  beaver ;  but  from  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  their  burrows,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
hair  is  rubbed  off  by  the  attrition  of  the  tail  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  tail  is  flat,  broad, 
and  inclining  on  each  side  abruptly  off  at  the  ter¬ 
mination,  beyond  which  the  long  hairs  project. 
The  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  long,  and  coarse,  and  destitute  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  glossy  appearance  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  There  was  no  variation  in  the  colour  of 
the  fur  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  ;  the  un¬ 
der  short  fur  is  of  a  greyish  hue.  The  whole  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  of  a  ferruginous 
colour,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  age.  The 
legs  are  short,  feet  pentadactyle,  webbed,  and  in 
the  fore-feet,  the  web  extends  a  short  distance  be¬ 
yond  the  claws,  is  loose,  and  falls  back  when  the 
animal  burrows.  The  head  is  flat ;  and  from  the 
mouth,  two  lips  or  mandibles  project,  resembling 
tbe  beak  of  a  Shoveller  duck  ;  the  lower  mandible 
is  short  and  narrower  than  the  upper,  and  its  in¬ 
ternal  edges  are  channelled  with  numerous  striae, 
resembling,  in  some  degree,  those  seen  in  the  bill 
of  a  duck.  The  colour  of  the  superior  mandible 
above,  when  seen  in  an  animal  recently  taken  out 
of  the  water,  is  of  a  dull,  dirty,  greyish  black,  co¬ 
vered  with  innumerable  minute  dots,  and  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  continuation  around  the  mandible  is 
uniformly  smoth  and  soft.  The  eyes  are  very 
small,  but  brilliant,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour,; 
they  are  situated  rather  high  up  the  head.  The 
external  orifice  of  the  ear  is  situated  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  external  angle  of  the  eye  ;  the  orifice 
is  easily  discovered  when  a  living  specimen  is  exa¬ 
mined,  as  the  animal  is  then  seen  frequently  to 
open  and  close  it ;  but  remaining  collapsed  in  dead 
specimens,  it  is  not  easily  perceived  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  its  exact  situation.  From  this 
orifice  a  semicircular  cartilaginous  canal  is  conti¬ 
nued,  which  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  probably  increases  the  intensity  of  sound, 
giving  the  animal  an  acute  auditory  powei’.  The 
size  varies  ;  but  the  males  are  usually  found  to  be, 
in  a  small  degree,  larger  than  the  females,  the 
average  length  being  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches. 

It  was  at  a  tranquil  part  of  the  Yas  river,  which 
the  colonists  call  “  ponds,”  on  the  surface  of  which 
numerous  aquatic  plants  grew,  that  I  first  beheld 
these  animals.  It  is  in  places  of  this  description 
that  the  water-moles  are  most  commonly  seen, 
seeking  their  food  among  the  aquatic  plants,  whilst 
the  steep  and  shaded  banks  afford  them  excellent 
situations  for  excavating  their  burrows. 

I  readily  recognized  their  dark  bodies  just  ap¬ 
pearing  level  with  the  water,  the  head  slightly 
raised,  by  the  circles  made  around  them  from  their 
paddling  motions.  It  is  necessary  at  this  time  for 
the  spectator  to  remain  perfectly  stationary,  as 
the  slightest  noise  or  movement  will  cause  the 
timid  creatures  instantly  to  disappear ;  and  they 
seldom  re-appear  when  frightened,  so  acute  are 
their  sight  and  hearing.  But,  if  the  spectator  re¬ 
main  quiet  while  the  animal  is  paddling  about,  he 
will  have  an  excellent  view  of  its  movements  ;  it, 
however,  seldom  remains  longer  than  one  or  two 
minutes,  but  dives,  and  re-appears  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  or  below  the  stream  from  the  place  at 
which  it  was  observed  to  descend.  Although  the 
animal  may  rise  close  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
sportsman  patiently  waits,  it  is  useless  to  level  the 
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gun,  as  the  action  would  cause  its  instant  disap¬ 
pearance.  rrej)arations  must  be  made  to  discharge 
the  gun  on  its  re-appearance  at  the  surface,  which, 
when  the  animal  descends  unfrightened,  is  almost 
certain  to  take  place  in  a  short  time.  A  near  shot 
is  requisite,  a  distant  one  being  almost  useless. 

When  the  fur  is  wet,  the  animal  has  a  soiled 
and  far  from  attractive  appearance,  resembling 
more  a  lump  of  dirty  weeds  which  are  often  seen 
floating  about  the  rivers  than  any  production  of 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  it  would  therefore  often  es¬ 
cape  observation  but  for  its  paddling  motion  in  the 
water  ;  such  was  its  appearance,  when  lying  dead 
on  the  surface,  or  when  drifted  by  the  stream 
against  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  among  the  reeds 
and  bulrushes  growing  profusely  near  and  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  animals  are  seen  in  the  Australian  rivers  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  are  most  abundant 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months ;  and  I  think 
a  query  may  arise  whether  they  do  not  hybernate. 
The  best  time  for  seeing  them  is  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening  ;  during  floods  and 
freshes  they  are  frequently  perceived  travelling  up 
and  down  the  rivers.  When  going  down,  they  ap- 
j)car  to  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  stream  without  making  any  exertion,  but 
when  swimming  against  the  stream,  all  their  mus¬ 
cular  power  is  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  stem  the 
force  of  the  current.  The  opinion  that  so  generally 
prevails,  that  these  animals  must  be  shot  instantly 
dead,  otherwise  they  will  sink  and  not  re-appear,  I 
did  not  find  correct  in  practice  ;  if  missed,  this  is 
likely  to  occur,  but  if  the  animal  is  wounded,  al¬ 
though  it  sinks,  it  almost  invariably  afterwards  as¬ 
cends  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  some  distance 
from  the  place  at  which  it  had  dived.  Some  require 
several  shots  before  they  are  killed,  or  before  they 
are  so  severely  wounded  as  to  secure  their  capture, 
which  they  frequently  evade,  even  when  wounded, 
by  diving ;  and  oftentimes,  unless  the  sportsman 
is  very  vigilant,  in  rising  they'  may  come  up  amongst 
reeds  and  rushes  (which  are  plentiful  in  some 
parts,  extending  out  from  the  banks  of  the  river), 
and  thus  escape  observation  altogether. 

When  the  ornithorynchus  is  captured,  it  makes 
great  efforts  to  regain  its  liberty',  and  its  loose  in¬ 
teguments  cause  it  to  be  retained  with  difficulty,  for 
the  animal  feels  as  if  it  was  contained  in  a  thick 
fur  bag,  under  which  are  very  powerful  cutaneous 
muscles.  During  its  struggles  to  escape  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  bite,  but  occasionally  emits  a  low 
growling  noise.  The  aborigines  use  them  for  food. 
The  methods  employed  in  their  capture  are  by 
digging  them  out  of  the  boi'oughs,  or  by  spearing 
them.  They  dig  up  the  burrows  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  yOung  are  nearly  full  grown, 
and  at  the  time  they  consider  them  excellent  eat¬ 
ing,  and  often  capture  the  old  animal  at  the  same 
time.  One  morning  1  accompanied  a  native  to 
inspect  the  burrow  of  one  from  which,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer,  he  told  me  the  yoiing  had  been 
taken. 

We  availed  ourselves  of  his  assistance  in  seeking 
for  the  burrows.  On  a  steep  bank  near  that  part 
of  the  Yas  river  where  I  first  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  these  animals,  and  which  I  have  before 
described  as  abounding  in  river  weeds,  and  the 
banks  decorated  by  overhanging  acacias  in  full 
bloom,  strewing  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their 
golden  blossoms  shaken  off"  by  the  wind,  our  keen- 
sighted  guide  })ointed  out  to  our  uninitiated  eyes 
the  tracts  of  the  animals  on  the  moist  earth  close 
to  the  water  ;  these  tracks  being  followed  up  the 


bank,  at  a  distance  varying  from  two  to  five  feet, 
the  entrance  of  the  burrows,  concealed  by  the 
long  grass  and  shrubs  which  grew  profusely  and 
luxuriantly  in  these  situations,  was  soon  discovered, 
and  the  tracks  had  evidently  a  very  recent  appear¬ 
ance.  Following  the  same  method  he  had  adopted 
on  similar  occasions,  the  native  placed  his  hand 
within  the  burrow,  and  took  from  its  lower  sur¬ 
face  pieces  of  clay,  on  which  impressions  of  the 
animal’s  feet  were  distinctly  marked.  From  the 
situation  of  these  burrows,  and  from  being  so  con¬ 
cealed  by  shrubs  and  long  grass,  as  well  as  the 
height  and  steepness  of  the  bank,  I  regarded  it  as 
next  to  impossible  to  explore  them. 

Some  of  the  burrows  on  this  bank  had  also  a  se¬ 
cond  entrance  under  the  water,  communicating 
with  the  ijrincipal  or  largest  entrance  above  it. 
Although  this  second  entrance  was  found  in  several, 
we  could  not  discover  it  in  all.  Often  during  this 
our  first  excursion  of  the  kind,  we  mistook  the 
holes  of  water-rats  and  other  animals  for  those  of 
the  ornithorynchus,  but  our  more  experienced 
tawny  companion  always  told  us  what  they  were, 
at  the  same  time  kindly  pointing  out  the  difference, 
so  that,  under  such  able  guidance,  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that,  in  course  of  time,  we  might  have 
become  expert  “  water -mole”  hunters.  Besides 
seeking  for  the  habitation,  we  kept  also  an  occa¬ 
sional  look-out  for  the  owners  of  these  grave 
dwellings. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  we  perceived  two  pad¬ 
dling  about  in  a  small  pond  of  the  river,  but  they 
eluded  all  our  endeavours  to  get  a  sufficiently  near 
shot  at  them.  I  frequently  heard  a  plash  in  the 
water  at  one  particular  part  of  the  bank,  whenever 
I  approached  it,  as  if  the  animal  had  retreated  to 
the  bank,  but,  unable  to  gain  the  burrow  in  time, 
had,  on  my  approach,  taken  again  to  the  water. 
As  this  occuiTed  several  times  about  the  same 
place,  and  as  darkness  was  setting  in  rapidly,  I 
marked  the  situation  of  the  spot. 

On  the  following  morning,  whilst  the  horses 
were  saddling  for  a  ride  to  Mount  Lavinia,  the 
farm  and  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  O’Brien,  on  Yas 
plains,  we  went  down,  accompanied  by  the  native, 
Darega,  to  that  part  of  the  river  at  which  I  had 
supposed  the  water-mole  to  have  been  attempting 
to  regain  its  burrow.  I  was  right  in  my  conjec¬ 
ture,  for,  near  the  spot,  tracks  of  one  were  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  and  were  traced  up  the  bank,  when, 
amongst  some  long  grass,  the  entrance  was  disco¬ 
vered  ;  the  tracks  continuing  on  the  under-surface 
of  the  interior,  was  sufficient  to  determine  its  being 
inhabited,  which  our  black  companion,  Darega, 
consented  to.  The  situation  was  one  admirably 
calculated  for  digging  up  the  burrow,  as  the  bank 
gradually  sloped,  and  was  neither  very  high  nor 
steep  ;  so  I  came  to  the  determination  to  explore 
it,  not  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  any 
young,  for  my  dissected  specimens  induced  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion,  but  from  a  desire  of  examining  the 
internal  construction  of  the  burrows  themselves. 
Spades  were  consequently  sent  for. 

The  entrance  was  large,  particularly  when  com¬ 
pared  to  its  size  in  the  continuation,  measuring  one 
foot  three  inches  in  depth,  and  one  foot  one  inchin 
breadth.  Instead  of  laying  the  burrow  entirely 
open  from  the  entrance  to  the  termination,  which 
would  have  been  a  laborious  undertaking,  holes 
were  opened  at  certain  distances  in  its  direction, 
according  ;o  the  method  adopted  by  the  aborigines. 
The  depth  of.these  burrows  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  may  be  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  and  a 
half,  but  gradually  tending  towards  the  surface  as 
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it  proceeds  up  the  bank,  so  that  the  termination  or 
nest  is  nearly  superficial  with  the  earth’s  surface. 
This  burrow,  as  it  receded  from  the  entrance,  be¬ 
came  narrow,  being  about  the  usual  size  of  the 
animal  when  uncontracted. 

We  had  traced  the  burrow  for  the  distance  of 
ten  feet  four  inches,  and  had  just  dug  a  pit  down 
upon  it,  and  saw  it  still  continuing  its  course  up 
the  bank,  when  the  well-known  beak  and  head  of 
a  water-mole  was  seen  protruding  for  an  instant 
from  the  upper  part,  as  if  it  had  been  disturbed 
from  its  repose,  and  had,  therefore,  come  down  to 
see  what  wo  were  about  with  its  habitation.  It  did 
not  remain  an  instant,  however,  appearing  not  to 
fancy  our  captivating  physiognomies ;  for,  as  soon 
as  it  beheld  us,  it  thought  we  could  be  there  making 
such  a  noise  for  no  very  benevolent  purpose,  for  it 
immediately  turned  up  to  take  refuge  in  that  part 
of  the  burrow  not  yet  explored  ;  but  in  turning  it 
was  seized  by  the  hind  leg,  and  secured  as  a  lawful 
prisoner  of  the  chase.  It  proved  to  be  a  full-grown 
female.  When  I  held  the  unfortunate  platypus  in 
my  hands,  its  little  bright  eyes  glistened,  and  the 
orifices  of  the  ears  were  expanded  and  contracted 
alternately,  as  if  eager  to  catch  the  slightest  sound ; 
its  little  heart  palpitating  violently  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  After  it  had  been  retained  in  the  hands 
some  time  it  became  more  reconciled  to  its  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  animal  certainly  appeared  very  much  aston¬ 
ished  when  it  was  hauled  out  of  its  subterraneous 
dwelling.  It  uttered  no  sound  when  first  captured, 
nor  attempted  to  bite  ;  in  its  struggles  for  liberty, 
the  hind  claws  being  sharp,  would  scratch  the  hand, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  be  regarded. 

The  ornithorynchus  was  placed  in  a  cask,  with 
grass,  mud  (taken  from  the  river),  and  water,  and 
all  that  could  make  it  comfortable  under  existing 
circumstances.  It  ran  round  its  place  of  confine¬ 
ment,  scratching  and  making  great  effoits  to  get 
out ;  but  finding  them  useless,  it  became  quite 
tranquil,  contracted  itself  into  a  small  compass, 
and  was  soon  buried  in  sleep.  At  night,  however, 
it  was  very  restless,  and  made  great  efforts  to 
escape,  going  round  the  cask  with  its  forepaws 
raised  against  the  sides,  the  web  turned  back, 
scratching  violently  with  the  claws  of  the  forefeet, 
as  if  to  burrow  its  way  out.  In  the  morning,  I 
found  the  animal  fast  asleep,  the  tail  being  turned 
inwards,  the  head  and  beak  under  the  breast,  and 
the  body  contracted  into  a  very  small  compass. 
When  disturbed  from  its  sleep,  it  utters  a  soft 
growling  noise,  something  like  the  growl  of  a 
young  dog,  but  in  a  softer  and  more  harmonious 
key.  Although  quiet  most  of  the  day,  its  efforts  to 
escape  continued  with  a  growling  noise  during  the 
night.  The  animal  seemed  a  great  curiosity  to  the 
Europeans  about  Yas,  who  had  not  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  one  alive.  Although  they 
have  long  been  known  to  be  burrowing  animals, 
yet  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  burrow  explored, 
and  the  first  living  animal  captured  by  an  Eu¬ 
ropean. 

The  female  gives  birth  to  from  one  to  four  young 
ones  at  a  time,  the  usual  number  being  two.  The 
mother  first  suckles,  but  when  her  offspring  are 
sufficiently  old,  feeds  them  with  comminuted  in¬ 
sects  mingled  with  mud,  until  they  are  capable  of 
taking  to  the  water  and  providing  for  themselves. 

Another  burrow,  which  we  afterwards  explored, 
near  Goulburn  Plains,  continued  up  the  bank  in  a 
serpentine  form,  and  was  very  long ;  after  a  labo¬ 
rious  task,  from  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  the 
termination  was  attained  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 


feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  inhabited  part ;  they 
have  been  found  to  extend  even  a  distance  of  fifty 
feet. 

The  arrival  at  the  termination  of  this  very  exten¬ 
sive  burrow  was  made  known  by  a  growling  being 
very  distinctly  heard  to  issue  forth  ;  this,  at  first, 
I  thought  proceeded  from  the  old  one,  which  I  now 
expected  of  having  an  opportunity  of  viewing  with 
her  young ;  but  recollecting  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  old  one  had  forsaken  her  progeny, 
and  during  the  course  of  laying  open  the  burrow  we 
had  not  seen  her  come  down  to  ascertain  why  we 
destroyed  her  habitation,  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
think  of  it,  more  especially  when  at  its  termination 
the  fur  of  the  animal  or  animals  was  seen ;  and 
what  then  surprised  me  was,  that  although  there 
was  abundance  of  growling,  yet  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  animals  to  escape.  On  being  taken 
out,  they  were  found  to  be  full-furred  young  ones, 
coiled  up  asleep,  which  growled  exceedingly  on  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  the  “  broad  light  of  noon-day.” 
There  were  two,  a  male  and  female,  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  ten  inches  from  the  beak  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail. 

These  animals  had  a  most  beautiful  sleek  and 
delicate  appearance,  when  compared  with  those 
of  larger  growth,  and  seemed  never  to  have  left 
the  burrow.  The  nest,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
consisted  of  dry  river  weeds,  the  epidermis  of 
reeds,  and  small  dry  fibrous  roots  of  some  kinds  of 
plants,  all  strewed  on  the  floor  of  the  cavity, 
which  was  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  mother 
and  her  young.  When  awoke  and  placed  on  the 
ground,  they  would  move  about,  but  not  make  the 
wild  attempts  at  escape  we  had  perceived  in  the 
old  ones  when  caught.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  a 
subject  of  surprise  that  we  did  not  capture,  or,  at 
all  events,  see  the  old  one  escape  ;  but,  not  long 
after,  the  black  captured  a  female  on  the  bank  not 
far  distant  from  the  burrow,  w'hich,  there  is  no 
doubt,  was  the  mother  of  the  young  we  had  just 
taken,  which  had  escaped  in  the  intermediate 
spaces  of  the  burrow  which  were  left,  when  all 
were  busily  engaged  in  exploring  its  long  and 
tedious  windings.  The  old  specimen  was  in  a 
ragged  and  wretchedly  poor  condition,  the  fur  was 
abraded  in  several  places,  the  hind  claws  were 
also  rubbed  and  wounded  and  she  seemed  to  be  in 
a  miserable  and  weak  state 

In  the  young  animals,  the  beak  above  wa«  of  a 
similar  colour  to  the  same  organ  in  the  old  speci¬ 
mens,  but  on  their  under  surface  it  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pink,  from  the  minute  blood  vessels  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  thi  ough  the  delicate  epidermis,  like 
the  bloom  of  rosy  health  on  the  cheeks  of  the  in¬ 
fantile  portion  of  our  race ;  the  legs,  close  to  the 
feet,  were  fringed  with  fine  silveryj  hairs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  had  a  similar 
covering,  but  coarser ;  the  fur  on  the  back,  al¬ 
though  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  was  similar  in 
colour,  as  was  also  the  under  part  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  but  of  a  lighter  tinge  than  that  observed 
in  full  grown  specimens. 

The  young  animals  sleep  in  various  positions, 
sometimes  extended  and  often  rolled  up,  like  a 
hedge-hog,  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  They  formed 

*  It  h  as  been  observed  with  those  curious  birds, 
the  penguins,  that  the  parents  become  thin,  anrl  in  a 
low  condition,  when  feeding  "and  rearing  their 
young ;  which  become  very  fat.  Thus  it  was  w'ith 
young  moles,  they  were  “  cobbing  fat,”  and  in  a 
plump  condition,  w'hilst  the  old  one  was  miserably 
thin,’ 
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an  interesting  groupc,  in  the  box  in  which  I  placed 
them,  seeming  happy  and  content.  One  lay 
curled  up  like  a  dog,  keeping  its  beak  warm  with 
the  flattened  tail  brought  over  it ;  another  stretched 
on  its  back,  the  head  resting,  by  way  of  a  pillow, 
upon  the  body  of  the  old  one,  which  lay  on  its 
side,  the  back  resting  against  the  side  of  the  box, 
all  fast  asleep.  At  another  time,  one  would  be 
seen  lying  on  the  back,  with  outstretched  paws, 
another  on  its  side,  and  the  third  coiled  or  rolled 
in  the  form  of  a  ball.  They  lie  in  various  posi¬ 
tions,  shifting  them  as  they  may  feel  fatigued ; 
but  the  most  favourite  position  of  the  young  ani¬ 
mals  is  rolled  up  like  a  ball :  this  is  effected  by  the 
fore  paws  being  placed  under  the  beak,  the  head 
and  mandible  bent  down  towards  the  tail,  the  hind 
paws  crossed  over  the  mandibles,  and  the  tail 
being  turned  up  to  complete  the  rotundity  of  the 
figure. 

Although  furnished  with  a  good  thick  coat  of 
fur,  they  seem  particular  about  being  kept  warm 
and  comfortable. 

They  would  permit  me  to  smooth  their  fur,  but 
if  the  mandibles  were  touched,  they  darted  away 
immediately,  those  parts  appearing  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  sensitive.  The  young  I  permitted  to  run 
about  the  room,  as  they  pleased,  but  the  old  speci¬ 
men  was  so  restless,  and  damaged  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  so  much  by  attempts  at  burrowing,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  her  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
box,  where  during  the  day  she  would  remain  quiet, 
but  at  night  was  very  restless,  and  eager  to  escape 
from  her  place  of  confinement.  The  food  I  then 
gave  them,  and  afterwards  continued,  was  bread 
soaked  in  water,  chopped  egg,  and  meat  minced 
very  small ;  although,  at  first,  I  presented  them 
with  milk,  they  did  not  seem  to  prefer  it  to  water. 
The  young  were  very  tranquil ;  as  they  were  not 
confined  in  the  night,  I  heard  them  growling, 
and  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  fighting,  the 
saucer  containing  their  food  being  upset  in  the 
scuffle  ;  but,  on  the  following  morning,  they  were 
quietly  rolled  up  fast  asleep,  side  by  side,  in  the 
temporary  nest  1  had  formed  for  them. 

'1  he  little  animals  often  appeared  to  dream  of 
swimming,  as  I  have  seen  their  little  paws  in  move¬ 
ment  as  if  in  the  act.  If  I  placed  them  on  the  ground 
during  the  day,  they  ran  about  seeking  some  dark 
corner  for  repose  ;  bxit  if  I  placed  them  in  a  dark 
corner  or  box,  they  huddled  themselves  up,  as 
soon  as  they  became  a  little  reconciled  to  the 
place,  and  went  to  sleep.  I  found  they  would  go 
to  sleep  on  a  table,  sofa,  or,  indeed,  any  place, 
but,  if  permitted,  would  resort  to  that  in  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  repose,  but,  al¬ 
though  for  days  together  they  would  sleep  in  the 
place  made  up  for  them,  yet,  on  a  sudden,  from 
some  unaccountable  cause,  they  would  seek  repose 
behind  a  box,  or  some  dark  corner,  in  preference 
to  their  former  habitation.  They  usually  reposed 
side  by  side,  like  a  pair  of  furred  balls ;  and  awful 
little  growls  issued  from  them  when  disturbed, 
but,  when  very  sound  asleep,  they  were  handled 
and  examined  without  any  hint  of  the  kind. 

At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  consider  them  night 
animals  ;  but  I  found  that  the  time  of  their  leav¬ 
ing  the  burrow  was  exceedingly  irregular,  both 
during  the  day  and  night  ;  but  they  seemed  more 
lively  and  more  disposed  to  ramble  about  the  room 
after  dark,  commencing  about  dark  ;  yet  all  their 
movements  in  this  respect  were  so  very  irregular 
that  no  just  conclusions  could  be  drawn,  further 
than  that  they  were  both  night  and  day  animals, 
preferring  the  cool  and  dusky  evenings  to  the  heat 


and  glare  of  noon.  This  habit  was  not  confined 
to  the  young  specimens,  for  the  old  ones  were  just 
as  irregular,  sometimes  sleeping  all  day,  and  lively 
at  night,  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  I  have  often 
found  them  asleep  and  running  about  at  the  same 
periods  of  the  day,  the  male  leaving  the  burrow 
alone,  the  female  remaining  asleep ;  he  returns, 
curls  himself  up  and  sleeps,  and  then  the  female 
leaves.  At  this  time,  having  fed  from  the  saucer 
of  food  placed  before  them,  they  would  paddle 
round  the  room,  and  return  to  their  usual  sleep¬ 
ing-place.  Although  they  frequently  left  alter¬ 
nately,  yet  at  other  times  they  would  suddenly  go 
out  together.  One  evening,  when  both  were  run¬ 
ning  about,  the  female  uttered  a  squeaking  noise, 
as  if  calling  her  companion,  which  was  in  some 
part  of  the  room  behind  the  furniture,  and  was 
invisible.  He  immediately  answered  her  in  a  si¬ 
milar  note,  and,  noting  the  direction  the  answer  to 
her  signal  came  from,  she  went  to  the  place  where 
he  had  secreted  himself. 

It  is  very  ludicrous  to  see  these  uncouth  animals 
open  their  mandible-like  lips  and  yawn,  stretching 
out  the  fore-paws,  and  extending  the  web  of  their 
fore-feet  to  their  utmost  expansion.  Although 
this  was  natural,  yet,  not  being  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  a  duck  yawn,  it  had  the  semblance  of  being 
perfectly  unnatural. 

It  often  surprised  me  how  they  contrived  to  reach 
the  summit  of  a  book-case,  or  any  other  elevated 
piece  of  furniture.  This,  at  last,  was  discovered 
to  be  effected  by  the  animal  supporting  the  back 
against  the  wall,  and  placing  the  feet  against  the 
book-case,  and  then,  by  aid  of  the  strong  cutaneous 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  the  claws  of  the  feet, 
they  contrived  to  reach  the  top  very  expeditiously. 
They  perform  this  mode  of  climbing  often,  so  that 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  manner 
ip  which  it  was  done. 

When  running,  they  are  exceedingly  animated ; 
their  little  eyes  glisten,  and  the  orifices  of  the  ears 
contract  and  dilate  so  as  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound ;  they  struggle  very  much  to  escape,  if 
taken  up  at  this  time  for  examination.  Their 
eyes  being  placed  so  much  above  the  head,  they 
do  not  see  objects  well  in  a  straight  line,  and  con¬ 
sequently  run  against  everything  in  the  room,  and 
spread  “  dire  confusion”  among  all  the  light  and 
easily  overturnable  articles.  I  have  seen  them 
now’  and  then  elevate  the  head,  as  if  to  regard  the  . 
objects  round  or  above  them;  but  they  more 
usually  run  head-foremost,  without  looking  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Sometimes  I  have  been 
able  to  play  with  them  by  scratching  and  tickling 
them  with  my  finger ;  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it, 
for  they  opened  their  mandibles,  biting  playfully 
at  the  finger,  and  moving  about  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  we  see  a  young  dog  enjoy  similar  treat¬ 
ment. 

As  well  as  combing  their  fur  to  clean  it,  when 
.^wet,  I  have  also  seen  them  often  peck  it  (if  the 
term  may  be  allowed)  with  the  beak,  as  a  duck 
would  clean  its  feathers.  What  with  this,  and 
the  combing  of  the  hind  feet,  it  is  a  curious  sight 
to  view  them  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  the 
toilette.  When  I  placed  the  animals  in  a  pan  of 
deep  water,  they  were  eager  to  get  out ;  but,  when 
the  water  was  shallow,  with  a  turf  of  grass  placed 
in  one  corner,  they  enjoyed  it  exceedingly ;  they 
would  sport  together,  attacking  one  another  with 
their  mandibles,  and  rise  one  against  the  other 
with  their  fore  feet,  as  if  in  mock  combat,  and 
roll  over  in  the  water  in  the  midst  of  their  gam¬ 
bols  ;  they  then  retired,  having  had  a  plentitude 
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of  fun,  to  the  turf,  where  they  would  lie  combing 
themselves,  from  which  process  their  fur  had  an 
additional  bright  and  sleek  appearance  ;  this  they 
appeared  to  enjoy  exceedingly,  lying  on  the  back, 
and  in  various  positions,  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  hind  claws  into  action  over  every  part  of 
the  body.  It  was  most  ludicrous  to  observe  the 
uncouth  looking  little  beasts  running  about,  over¬ 
turning  and  seizing  one  another  with  their  mandi¬ 
bles  in  “  sportive  gaiety  and  then,  in  the  midst 
of  their  fun  and  frolic,  coolly  incline  to  one  side, 
and  scratch  themselves  in  the  gentlest  manner 
imaginable.  After  the  cleaning  operation  was 
concluded,  they  would  perambulate  the  room  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  seek  repose.  It  is  seldom 
they  remain  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
water  at  a  time. 

One  evening  both  the  animals  came  out  about 
dusk,  went  and  eat  food  from  the  saucer,  and 
then  commenced  playing  like  two  puppies,  attack¬ 
ing  with  their  madibles,  and  raising  their  fore¬ 
paws  against  each  other.  In  the  scuffle  one  would 
get  thrust  down,  and  when  the  spectator  would 
expect  it  to  rise  again,  the  animal  would  com¬ 
mence  scratching  itself ;  its  antagonist  looking  on, 
and  waiting  for  the  other  to  rise  and  renew  the 
combat. 

Some  time  after,  to  my  great  regret,  ray  little 
favourites  became  meagre ;  their  coats  lost  the 
sleek  and  beautiful  appearance  which  before  caused 
them  to  be  so  much  admired,  and  they  ate  very 
little  ;  yet  they  ran  about,  and  appeared  lively. 
But  these  external  symptoms  were  much  against 
their  being  in  a  state  of  health.  When  wet,  their 
fur  became  matted,  and  never  appeared  to  dry  so 
readily  as  before ;  the  mandibles,  and,  indeed, 
every  part  of  the  animals,  indicated  anything  but 
a  condition  of  health.  How  different  was  their 
appearance  now  from  the  time  I  removed  them 
from  the  burrow;  then,  their  plump  and  sleek 
appearance  excited  even  the  apathetic  blacks,  now, 
the  poor  creatures  could  only  excite  commissera- 
tion  for  their  reduced  condition.  The  female  died 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1833,  and  the  male  on  the 
2d  of  February,  having  been  kept  by  me  during 
the  space  of  nearly  five  weeks.  Thus  my  expecta¬ 
tions  of  conveying  them  to  England  were  frus¬ 
trated. 


The  Turf  in  Beegium.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Breed  of  Horses  in 
Belgium,  held  at  Brussels  on  Saturday  last,  one  of 
the  members  informed  the  meeting  that  he  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  state  that  if 
horses  bred  in  France  were  allowed  to  be  entered  at 
the  Brussels  races  against  Belgium  horses,  his  Royal 
Highness  w’ould  attend  the  Brussels  races,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  turf  in  France,  all  of  whom  w'ould  run 
horses  ;  and  in  return  Belgian  horses  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  entered  for  the  plates  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 


The  late  Lord  Chancellor  '(Eldon^,  in  one  of  his 
shooting  excursions  at  Wareham,  in  Dorsetshire,  un¬ 
expectedly  came  across  a  person  who  was  sporting 
over  his  land  without  leave.  His  Lordship  inquired 
if  the  stranger  was  aware  he  was  trespassing,  or  if 
he  knew  to  whom  the  estate  belonged  ?  “  What’s 

that  to  you  1”  was  the  reply.  “I  suppose  you  are 
one  of  Old  Bags’  keepers'!”  '‘No,”  replied  his 
Lordship  ;  “  your  supposition  is  a  wrong  one,  for  I 
am  Old  Bags  himself.” 


HINTS  FOR  TABLE  TALK. 


SHAKING  HANDS  -  CHIROLOGY  -  THE  FRIENDLY 

SHAKE - THE  SHAKE  CEREMONIAL - THE  SHAKE  BOIS¬ 
TEROUS - THE  sailor’s  squeeze- — THE  SHAKE  THE¬ 
ATRICAL  - THE  ELECTIONEERING  SHAKE  • —  THE  LO- 

VER’s  MANUAL  EMBRACE  -  DIVERS  FARTICULARS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SUBJECT — AN  APOLOGY. 

As  this  is  our  first  meeting  in  the  year  1835,  I 
must  be  excused  for  the  lateness  of  my  compliments, 
but,  “  better  late  than  never,”  so  “  Good  New  Year 
to  you,  Mr.  Editor !  Good  New  Year  to  you,  gentle 
Reader  !”  Now  imagine  that  we  have  shaken  hands 
in  token  of  mutual  good  will — forgiveness  of  what¬ 
soever  wrong  may  have  passed,  and  of  forbearance 
and  hope  for  the  future. 

Shaking  hands  is,  I  think,  without  exception,  one 
of  the  most  expressive  of  our  social  customs.  In 
grasping  the  hand  of  your  friend,  how  every  finger 
clasps  its  fellow — grows  warm  in  the  embrace,  and 
seems  loth  to  be  parted.  The  action  is  strictly  mu¬ 
tual — both  hands  assume  exactly  the  same  form ; 
the  one  has  not  a  firmer  hold  than  the  other — but 
they  are  twined  like  a  weaver’s  knot. 

There  are  several  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  real,  good,  hearty,  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  mere  matter  of  form,  luke¬ 
warm  apologies  for  the  symbol  of  friendship.  In¬ 
deed  a  very  little  examination  will  show  that  a  shake 
of  the  hand  comes  so  directly  from  the  heart,  that  the 
feelings  of  one  party  towards  another  may  be  judged 
by  it  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  correctness.  Let  us 
then  examine  into  the  several  characters  of  hand¬ 
shakings,  and  see  whether  there  be  not  materials  for 
a  new  theory,  perhaps  as  plausible  as  Craniology  or 
Physiology,  and  which  we  may  call  Chirology.  I 
have  some  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  the  lowest  on 
the  poll  as  a  candidate  for  a  near  connection  with 
Phrenology. 

To  commence,  then,  let  us  take  first — The  shake  of 
true  friendship.  Suppose  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
recognition  of  a  couple  of  young  men,  between  whom 
friendship  has  grown  insensibly  and  gradually,  and  is 
therefore  the  more  sincere.  They  have  been  play¬ 
fellows — schoolfellows,  and  the  events  of  life  having 
separated  them  for  a  time,  they  now  meet.  They  are 
just  at  the  age  when  the  heart  is  warmest ; — they  have 
seen  enough  of  the  selfishness  of  the  world  to  make 
amity  valuable,  but  yet  not  sufficient  to  sear  their 
hearts  against  it.  Observe !  Simultaneous  with  the 
glow  of  pleasure  which  suffuses  their  faces  upon 
recognition,  as  the  raising  and  extending  the  hand 
They  seem  to  say  each  one  to  the  other — 

“  Here’s  a  hand  my  trusty  frier’. 

An’  gi’es  a  hand  o’  thine  !” 

They  approach  —  the  hands  are  locked  in  the  grip 
of  concord,  and  joy  produces  almost  involuntarily,  a 
heart  shake.  The  hands  seem  loth  to  part,  as  loth 
as  the  hearts  of  which  they  are  the  representatives. 
The  grasp  is  gradually  loosened ;  the  hands  slowly 
slip  out  of  each  other,  and,  arriving  at  the  tip  of  the 
finger,  the  one  lingers  a  moment  ere  it  lets  the  other 
drop.  But  you  will  observe  that  this  hearty  shake 
was  not  such  as  would  be  apt  to  dislocate  your  shoul¬ 
der,  nor  the  grasp  like  the  bite  of  a  vice,  that  forces 
the  blood  to,  and  almost  out  of,  the  fingers’ ends  ;  true 
friendship  is  incapable  of  giving  pain  ;  such  an  idea 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  measure  the  extent  of  a 
man’s  amity  by  the  number  of  injuries  he  had  done 
you. 

Secondly,  let  us  consider — The  shake  ceremonial. 
By  this  I  mean  such  a  shake  as  one  often  would  give 
and  receive  after  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  some 
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business,  or  after  a  first  introduction  to  a  man  whose 
new  acquaintanceship  had  not  excited  any  interest 
in  you,  and  with  whom  you  part  careless  whether 
you  ever  meet  again  or  no  ;  or  such  as  you  would 
bestow  upon  one  who  pesters  you  with  pretensions  of 
friendship  which  you  know  to  be  insincere,  but  whose 
proffered  hand  you  cannot  in  common  politeness  re¬ 
fuse  ;  or  such  as  you  would  give  a  distant  relation 
whom  you  only  know  by  sight ;  or  at  meeting  and 
parting  with  a  fellow  club  member  (either  clubs  of 
the  West-End,  or  otherwise)  ;  or  such  as  on  visiting 
an  old  Anti-Malthusian  you  are  obliged  to  give  his 
spouse,  and  five  grown-up  daughters,  and  four 
grown-up  sons  :  and  indeed,  in  a  hundred  other  in¬ 
stances  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  name.  It  is  al¬ 
most  a  misnomer  to  call  this  shake  a  shake  ;  it  merely 
consists  in  one  party  taking  the  other’s  hand, — raising 
it  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half, — lowering  it 
again,  and  then  separating  ;  oft-times  not  even  so 
much  as  that  —  merely  making  a  pretence  to  join 
hands,  and  ’tis  done  with.  I  have  never  read  Ches¬ 
terfield,  but  I  should  think,  from  the  idea  I  have  of 
him,  that  he  prohibits  shaking  hands,  except  between 
intimate  friends,  as  too  great  a  freedom  with  one 
with  whom  you  are  a  stranger,  and  as  too  great  a 
condescension  on  your  part  to  one  who  is  almost  a 
stranger  to  you.  As  an  enemy  to  all  mockery,  de¬ 
ceit,  or  pretence,  I  must  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
only  friends  should  shake  hands  ;  such  is  my  prac¬ 
tice  ;  a  bow  of  recognition,  and  at  parting  is  my  cus¬ 
tom  with  casual  acquaintances  ;  but,  of  course  I  ne¬ 
ver  refuse  a  proffered  hand. 

Thirdly. — The  shake  boisterous ;  a  shake  w'hich 
puts  you  in  danger  of  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and 
which  makes  your  hand  tingle  for  the  next  hour  or 
two.  These  are  the  shakes  of  your  riotous  Toms, 
Dicks,  and  Harrys — your  College  chums,  whose  de¬ 
light  is  in  mischief,  and  whose  element  is  a  row. 
These  fellows,  after  having  put  you  to  worse  torture 
than  the  thumb-  screw,  if  you  chance  to  wince  a  bit, 
or  make  a  wry  face,  exclaim  in  a  most  consolatory 
tone  of  affected  surprise,  “  What,  my  dear  fellow, 
have  I  hurt  you  1  Beg  pardon — ’twas  the  warmth  of 
my  friendship  for  you,  you  know !”  Hang  such 
friendship  !  say  I  ;  if  you  cannot  express  your 
friendship  in  a  more  friendly  way,  I  had  rather  be 
without  it ;  at  least  without  such-like  proofs  of  it. 
As  the  dustman  said  to  the  coalheaver  w’ho  slapped 
him  on  his  back  with  a  “  How  are  ye  my  hearty  ?” 
— “  If  you  considers  yourself  a  gemman,  behave  as 
sich  !”  so  would  I  say  to  Tom,  “  If  you  call  your¬ 
self  a  friend,  act  as  such.”  But  Tom  only  does  it  for 
"  a  lark,”  and  that  he  may  amuse  himself  by  looking 
at  you  trying  to  keep  a  placid  countenance  whilst  he  is 
torturing  you.  Tom’s  father  thinks  him  a  sad  fellow, 
but  says  he  has  a  good  heart  at  bottom,  and  will  be 
steady  when  he  gets  older.  His  trick  at  hand-shak¬ 
ing  is  one  he  brags  of,  and  I  have  seen  him  with  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit,  grasping  hands,  and  trying  who  could 
bear  the  most  pain,  and  who  w’ould  flinch  the  tor¬ 
ture  first.  He,  however,  sometimes  “  catches  a  tar¬ 
tar,”  and  then  deservedly  gets  his  knuckles  well  rub¬ 
bed  for  his  pains. 

This  squeezing  of  hands  is,  I  believe,  particularly 
a  sailor’s  trick  ;  and  with  them  may  perhaps  be 
somewhat  excusable,  as  well  as  many  other  cus¬ 
toms  not  tolerated  in  civilized  society.  They  mayhap 
think  they  are  grasping  a  marlin-spike  ;  or  else 
want  to  prove  to  you  how  tight  they  can  hand  a  rope, 
and  their  cornuted  palms  give  you  forcible  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  power.  Young  Middeys  are  gene¬ 
rally  initiated  in  this  practice,  by  the  boatswain,  per¬ 
haps,  or  his  own  compeers,  and  on  his  first  visit 
home,  on  leave  of  absence,  gives  his  brothers  and 


sisters  proofs  of  his  prowess,  and  laughs  heartily 
when  they  cry  out,  “  Oh  1”  at  the  same  time  admon¬ 
ishing  them  to  cry  out  before  they  are  hurt,  not 
afterwards,  as  it  is  then  useless,  and  a  waste  of 
breath. 

Fourthly — The  shake-theatrical.  The  manual  salute 
into  which  is  practised  on  the  stage,  I  never  saw  any 
where  else  ;  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
scene  of  the  stage  of  the  world  than  the  Thespian. 
One  fellow  takes  the  right  hand  of  another,  and  em¬ 
beds  it  in  his  own  left  hand ;  he  then  looks  at  it— holds 
it  out  from  him  for  a  second — raises  his  right  hand, 
and  brings  it  down  again  like  a  sledge  hammer  on  an 
anvil,  and  wdth  a  slap  that  resounds  like  the  smack 
of  a  drayman’s  whip, — an  energetic  shake  follows. 
This  somewhat  smacks  of  the  pedagogue’s  saws,  and 
palman  qui  meruit  ferat.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in 
which  the  gentry  of  the  sock  and  buskin  do  not  copy 
nature. 

While  we  are  upon  shakes  that  want  sincerity — 
that  lack  of  heartiness,  we  will  consider — the  elec¬ 
tioneering  shake.  This  is  a  compound  of  several 
characters  of  shakes  ;  it  partakes  of  the  shake  con¬ 
descending,  the  shake  obsequious,  the  shake  friendly, 
and  the  boisterous  shake.  The  skilful  tactician  tem¬ 
pers  his  shake  of  hand  as  well  as  his  language,  to  the 
person  with  whom  he  has  to  deal ;  but  any  one,  with 
a  moderate  share  of  penetration,  at  once  perceives  its 
want  of  heart,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  life  from 
the  salutation.  The  soft,  small,  tapering-fingered 
aristocratic  hand  of  the  right  honourable  candidate  is 
buried  and  almost  annihilated  in  the  horn-hard  hand 
of  the  labourer  or  artisan  ;  and  were  it  not  impelled 
by  interest,  w'ould  shrink  from  the  touch.  The  ho¬ 
nest  elector  too,  is  not  altogether  proof  against  the 
flattery  and  condescension  of  the  great  man,  and 
retains  a  firmer  and  a  longer  hold,  and  gives  a 
heartier  shake  on  his  part,  than  is  altogether  palatable 
to  the  gentleman  who  is  now  the  beggar,  whose  pre¬ 
sent  part  to  play  is  the  solicitation  of  a  favour.  The 
voter  afterwards  seems  to  have  a  greater  respect  for 
his  honoured  right  hand  than  for  its  more  neglected 
neighbour  ;  he  takes  greater  care  of  it,  guarding  it 
from  injury  in  his  breeches  pocket.  He  holds  his 
head  also  some  few  inches  higher  ;  speaks  to  his  wife 
and  children  in  a  somewhat  more  imperious  tone  for 
the  next  half  hour.  It  is  some  time,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hours,  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  dispel 
the  odour  of  gentility  upon  his  hand  by  touching  a 
saw,  or  a  hovel,  or  a  pick-axe,  or  a  loom  ;  and  tliere 
is  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  grasping  the  proffered 
hand  of  his  favourite  shopmate  upon  their  next  meet¬ 
ing.  All  these  whims,  however,  are  dispelled  by 
the  time  his  vote  is  registered,  and  the  “  Electioneer¬ 
ing  shake,”  is  remembered  by  the  elector,  only 
when  politics  are  discussed  at  the  club ;  and  by  the 
elected  totally  forgotten,  till  the  King  sends  the  M.  P. 
to  pay  another  visit  to  his  constituents. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  more  agree¬ 
able  branch  of  the  subject — The  lover’s  shake.  Love 
is  the  quintessence  of  friendship  •,  as  then  it  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  friend  in  true  amity,  the 
delight  of  the  lover’s  manual  embrace  must  be  pro- 
portionably  fraught  with  joy.  It  is  a  misnomer  to 
call  it  the  ”  lover’s  shake  I  have  more  correctly 
denominated  it  a  ”  manual  embrace.”  The  pleasure 
is  too  delightful  to  part  with  it  so  transiently  as  a 
shake  of  the  hand  implies.  When  lovers  meet  alone, 
their  hands  are  locked  together  from  the  moment  of 
meeting  to  the  time  of  parting.  They  wander  in 
some  shady  grove,  or  by  some  murmuring  sti’eam 
”  hand  in  ’hand.”  Milton  beautifully,  but  simply, 
describes  our  first  parents, — 

”  So  hand  in  hand  they  pa  ssed — the  lovliest  pair.” 
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Then,  when,  after  sweet  communings,  lovers  are 
obliged  to  part,  though  but  for  a  time,  what  a  world 
of  affection  is  evinced  in  his  warm  earnest  pressure 
of  her  hand,  and  her  more  gentle,  but  not  less  loving 
return  !  But  I  must  curb  my  flowing  quill,  which 
is  just  in  a  humour  to  grow  eloquent  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  bounds  of  propriety  must  not  be  over¬ 
stepped  in  the  length  of  these  heteregeneous  observa¬ 
tions  :  a  rhapsody  on  love  would  be  more  fitting 
to  commence  than  to  close  an  article. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  joining 
hands  ;  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  ;  “  though 
hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpu¬ 
nished,”  which  takes  it  back  to  Bible  times ;  the 
question  also,  whether  it  is  preferable  to  the  French 
custom  of  kissing  ?  the  joining  hands  in  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  the  blood  coming  from  the  heart  to  the 
ring  finger  ;  the  symbol  of  union  among  bands  of 
banditti  or  patriots,  the  “  Hand  in  Hand  Insurance;” 
and  a  host  of  other  relative  matter,  not  forgetting  the 
hand  of  the  Indicator,  (which,  by  the  bye,  only  offers 
you  one  finger  to  shake.)  As  this  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  regular  dissertation,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
leaving  all  that  might  be  said  upon  these  branches  of 
the  subject,  unsaid,  at  least  for  the  present. 

But,  says  the  reader,  you  have  not  yet  applied  all 
these  premises  to  the  proposed  system  of  “  Chir- 
Gentle  reader,  oblige  me  by  doing  so  your¬ 
self,  each  in  the  manner  that  may  best  suit  his  fancy. 
Or,  inclination  permitting,  I  will  perhaps  do  so  on 
some  future  occasion. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  before  I,  for  a  time,  lay  down 
my  pen.  Do  not  accuse  me  of  presumption  or  in¬ 
consistency  in  shaking  hands  with  you  and  the 
Editor  at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  I  say  that  only  intimate  friends 
should  thus  salute.  Remember  it  was  only  an 
imaginary  shake — a  shake  through  faith  ;  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  your  hearts  feel  some  regard,  some 
small  portion  of  friendship  (provided  you  are  not 
critics,)  for  your  humble  servant,  a  Bookworm. — 
London  Journal. 


Wonderful,  if  True! — There  is  at  present 
in  Mr.  Archibald  Kemp’s,  spirit-dealer,  Charlotte- 
street,  a  sheep,  whose  exploits  will  make  even  the 
Jlditor  of  The  Dumfries  Courier  turn  up  his  eyes  and 
exclaim  with  Dominie  Sampson — “Prodigious!” 
He  goes  by  the  cognomen  of  “  Willy,”  and  if  any  of 
the  customers  in  the  house  cry  “  Willy,  here’^s  a 
glass  for  you,”  he  will  come  forth  obedient  to  the 
summons,  and  swill  his  bumper  with  the  most  inve¬ 
terate  toper  present.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  Willy 
sometimes  turns  his  owner’s  spirit  crans  and  helps 
himself,  when  he  thinks  he  is  not  observed ;  or  pur¬ 
loins  a  few  sweetmeats,  or  peppermints,  from  the 
window.  Whisky,  ale,  porter,  Ac.,  come  all  alike  to 
him  ;  he  will  open  a  snuff-box  of  himself,  and 
speedily  empty  the  contents,  and  chew  a  quid  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  drink  a  glass  of  grog,  with  as  much  satis¬ 
faction  as  any  jolly  tar  in  his  Majesty’s  navy.  Willy’s 
feats  are  innumerable  :  he  is  a  friend  of  all,  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  all  sorts,  and  one  of  Mr.  Kemp’s  best  cus¬ 
tomers. — Scotsman. 

John  Teasdale,  gamekeper  to  Sir  Thos.  Champ- 
neys,  was  out  shooting  a  few  days  ago  over  the  Peck- 
forton  estates,  when  two  woodcocks  flew  up  on  the 
other  side  of  a  thick  bushy  oak,  which  left  him  no 
alternative  but  to  fire  at  them  through  the  boughs  of 
the  tree,  which  he  did  right  and  left,  and  felled  both 
birds  to  his  own  great  astonishment. 


FOX  HUNTING  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


[from  Lloyd’s  northern  field  sports.] 

The  fox  is  destroyed  in  Scandinavia  by  a  variety 
of  means — by  traps,  pit-falls,  snares,  and  guns. 

Fox-hunting  is  a  favourite  amusement  in  Swe¬ 
den,  but  I  believe  it  is  always  conducted  on  foot, 
horses  never  being  made  use  of.  When  the  dogs 
are  thrown  off,  the  sportsmen  ('there  usually  being 
several  individuals  present  on  these  occasions),  who 
are  armed  with  guns,  post  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  thus  endea¬ 
vour  to  way-lay  poor  reynard. 

In  speaking  of  this  sport,  Mr.  Greiff  says,  “  Fox¬ 
hounds  ought  to  be  chosen  from  a  good  breed ;  we 
consider  the  cross  between  the  German  and  Swe¬ 
dish  to  be  the  best,  and  to  have  that  strength 
which  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  in 
our  diflScult  woods.  The  quickest  dogs  are  prefer¬ 
able  ;  the  fox  must  then  sooner  come  within  dis¬ 
tance,  or  he  will  be  necessitated  to  take  refuge  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  in  his  earth,  where 
the  terriers  can  be  used  to  advantage.” 

After  making  mention  of  the  manner  in  which 
dogs  ought  to  be  fed,  &c.,  that  writer,  in  a  way 
very  creditable  to  his  feelings,  goes  on  to  observe, 
“Those  who  are  fond  of  sporting  ought  to  be 
more  careful  of  the  food  and  comfort  of  their  dogs 
than  they  are  ;  but  how  few  are  they  who  have 
that  kindness  for  the  poor  creatures  who,  with  fa¬ 
tigued  and  emaciated  bodies,  are  again  bound  in  a 
kennel,  after  they  have  procured  their  owner  that 
pleasure  upon  which  he  sets  perhaps  the  greatest 
value.  If  my  dogs  have  held  out  longer  in  the  field 
than  others  —  if  I  have  had  them  under  bet¬ 
ter  command,  and  more  attached  to  me,  the  only 
reason  was,  that  I  have  carefully  attended  to  them 
in  the  intervals  from  fatigue  ;  whereas  other  per¬ 
sons,  after  the  sport  was  finished  in  the  evening, 
have  neglected  theirs,  and  yet  on  the  following 
morning  have  called  upon  them  for  renewed  ex¬ 
ertion. 

“  If  the  fox-hunt  is  well  conducted,”  Mr.  Greiff 
remarks,  “  it  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  profitable. 
A  fox  skin,  full  haired,  well  taken  off  and  dried, 
or  tanned,  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  a  wolf  or  lynx 
skin  ;  and  the  sale  of  the  common  red  fox  skins 
in  Russia  has  for  several  years  rendered  to  Sweden 
no  inconsiderable  cash  returns.  Black,  or  striped 
foxes,  are  very  rare,  and  are  very  highly  valued,  as 
the  following  will  show.  Some  few  years  ago,  a 
black  fox  was  caught  on  Kongsholem,  which  the 
late  Master  of  the  Horse,  Hindric  Bruse,  pur¬ 
chased,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  tied  up ;  he  was 
offered  forty  rix-dollars  banco,  or  three  pounds, for 
the  skin  (eight  or  ten  times  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
mon  skin),  but  he  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  late 
Count  Von  Essen.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  at  Mr.  Bjorkman’s,  in  Kongsbacka, 
two  young  foxes,  who  are  already  blacker  than  the 
ordinary  striped  ones,  who  only  have  a  black,  or 
dark  belt  across  the  shoulder ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  skin  will  be  still  handsomer  when  the  foxes 
are  a  year  or  two  older.  Mr.  Bjorkman  assured 
me  that  a  trader  had  already  offered  him  two  hun¬ 
dred  rix-dollars,  or  ten  pounds,  for  the  skins  ;  but 
he  resolved  to  keep  them  alive,  and  try  to  get  a 
breed  of  them,  as  they  are  male  and  female.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists  to 
learn  how  it  has  succeeded.  He  had  purchased 
these  foxes  last  summer,  as  whelps,  of  a  peasant 
from  Roslagen.” 

Throughout  Scandinavia,  as  with  us,  the  fox  is 
famous  for  his  cunning.  Many  amusing  stories 
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are  told  to  show  his  tact.  Among  the  rest,  that 
when  he  wishes  to  feast  upon  a  hedge-hog,  for 
which  he  has  a  great  penchant,  but  which,  when 
rolled  up  in  a  ball,  with  his  formidable  prickles 
protruding  on  every  side,  he  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  molest ;  he  turns  him  with  his  fore  feet 
upon  his  back,  and  then  amply  deluges  his  eyes 
and  nose  with  his  water  ;  the  pungent  nature  of 
this  soon  causes  the  poor  creature  to  extend  him¬ 
self,  and  he  thus  easily  falls  a  prey  to  his  wily 
enemy. 

It  is  said  again,  that  he  often  converts  the  bad¬ 
ger’s  den  into  a  habitation  for  himself.  But  as  he 
is  unable  to  take  possession  of  this  by  force,  he  re¬ 
sorts  to  the  following  ruse  to  effect  his  purpose. 
When  the  badger  is  absent,  he  repairs  to  his  quar¬ 
ters,  where  he  commits  all  sorts  of  dirty  practises  ; 
these  he  repeats  at  intervals,  until  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  the  poor  badger  can  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  in  consequence  ho  is  obliged  to  seek  for  another 
residence. 

Another  story  of  the  fox  is  even  more  difficult  to 
swallow  than  the  preceding.  It  is  related  with  all 
due  gravity  by  one  of  our  countrymen.  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  who,  from  this  specimen  of  his  credulity, 
would  doubtless  believe,  if  told  so,  “that  the  moon 
is  made  of  green  cheese.”  Our  traveller,  however, 
does  not  inform  us  whether  red,  blue,  white,  or 
black-jacketted  fellows  were  the  performers  on  the 
occasion  he  speaks  of.  The  story  is  this  :  “  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Cape,  where  the  precipices 
are  almost  entirely  covered  with  sea-fowl,  the  foxes 
proceed  on  their  predatory  expeditions  in  company ; 
and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  their  opera¬ 
tions,  they  hold  a  kind  of  mock-fight  upon  the 
rocks,  in  order  to  determine  their  relative  strength. 
When  this  has  been  fairly  ascertained,  they  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  taking 
each  other  by  the  tail,  the  weakest  descends  first, 
whilst  the  strongest,  forming  the  last  in  the  row, 
suspends  the  whole  number,  till  the  foremost  has 
reached  their  prey  ;  a  signal  is  then  given,  on 
which  the  uppermost  fox  pulls  with  all  his  might, 
and  the  rest  assist  him  as  well  as  they  can  with 
their  feet  against  the  rocks  ;  in  this  manner  they 
proceed  from  rock  to  rock,  until  they  have  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  a  sufficient  supply.” 

Some  of  the  artifices  to  which  the  fox  resorts  to 
elude  his  pursuers  are  singular  enough.  Mr.  Greiff 
relates  the  following  anecdote  : — 

“  When  his  Excellency  the  late  Count  Von  Essen 
resided  at  Arno,  in  Uppland,  he  took  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  hunting,  particularly  in  the  chase  of  the 
fox ;  and  as  there  were  many  of  those  animals  on 
the  island,  he  used  daily  to  let  the  dogs  run  them. 
One  day,  succeeding  a  nocturnal  fall  of  show,  his 
Excellency  ordered  his  huntsmen  to  go  and  seek 
for  the  tracks  of  foxes,  and  to  report  to  him  if  any 
were  to  be  found.  In  about  an  hour  one  of  the 
people  returned,  with  intelligence  that  a  fox  was 
tracked,  and  that  he  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
branches  of  a  large  oak  situated  in  a  field.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  his  Excellency  to  the  spot,  and  found  this 
to  be  really  the  fact.  His  Excellency  then  wished 
me  to  fire,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  do  so  himself. 
Whilst  we  were  conversing  about  who  should  fire, 
the  fox  sprang  six  or  eight  feet  higher  up,  and  un¬ 
til  he  reached  nearly  the  top  of  the  tree,  so  that 
he  was  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high  up  in  the  oak. 
It  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  to  the  first 
branch,  and  the  trunk  was  quite  straight,  and  stood 
on  level  ground.  When  the  shot  was  fired,  the  fox 
came  down  ;  not  falling,  however,  but  as  if  he  was 
descending  a  stair,  and  sprang  to  another  oak, 
standing  at  some  little  distance,  which  he  attempt¬ 


ed  to  climb  :  but  the  dogs  being  in  the  mean  time 
let  loose,  drew  him  down  and  killed  him.  Three 
shots  had  hit  him,  but  the  large  branches  of  the 
oak  had  received  the  remainder.  From  being  con¬ 
stantly  chased,  the  foxes  had  been  forced  to  adopt 
this  expedient  to  escape;  and  had  got  into  the 
habit,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  of  sheltering 
themselves  in  old  crooked  oaks,  their  ascent  of 
which  was  greatly  facilitated  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  being  covered  with  large  fragments  of 
rock.  However  cunning  this  manceuvre  might  be, 
reynard  little  dreamed  that  his  track  in  the  snow 
would  discover  him.” 

“  In  the  park  at  Haga,”  says  the  writer  I  have 
just  quoted,  “  there  were  often  pleasant  fox-hunts. 
His  Excellency  Count  Von  Essen  had  always  very 
good  German  fox-hounds  and  terriers  ;  which  last 
really  belong  to  the  fox-hunt.  One  could  find 
with  the  terriers  several  foxes  which  had  crept 
under  the  deal  covering  about  the  intended  palace, 
and  also  within  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  as  well 
as  among  the  heaps  of  stones  that  were  lying 
without.  On  those  that  were  not  shot  directly, 
the  hounds  were  usually  let  loose,  and  they  pur¬ 
sued  them  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles  :  but  the  foxes,  enjoying  themselves  so  com¬ 
fortably  in  this  handsome  park,  returned  and  were 
shot.  Once  a  fox  went  under  the  pavillion,  and 
was  driven  out  by  the  dogs  and  killed.  Upon  his 
Excellency’s  estate,  Wik,  in  Uppland,  great  fox¬ 
hunts  were  annually  made.” 


Match  against  Time.  —  Thursday,  bets  to  a 
considerable  amount  were  decided  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  feat  unequalled  in  colonial  annals.  Lord 
Jocelyn,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  had  undertaken  to 
walk  seven  miles,  to  ride  from  Halifax  to  Windsor 
and  back  with  one  change  of  horses,  in  seven  hours, 
and  to  walk  a  mile  after  his  return  to  town,  all  on  the 
same  day.  His  lordship  performed  his  seven  miles, 
and  started  for  Windsor  at  about  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  roads  heavy  after  rain.  At  half¬ 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  a  large  assemblage  of  per¬ 
sons  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Barracks, 
expecting  his  return.  When  it  wanted  but  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time,  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
horse  had  broken  down  about  a  mile  from  town,  and 
that  it  had  just  been  bled  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
creature  to  finish  its  task.  Fears  were  now  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  success  of  the  rider,  and  regrets  were 
expressed  that  he  should  lose  on  the  very  verge  of 
victory,  but  he  was  soon  discovered  leading  and  par¬ 
tially  dragging  along  his  exhausted  and  bleeding 
horse,  while  a  couple  of  men  helped  to  support  and 
urge  it  forward.  He  arrived  at  the  place  appointed, 
the  corner  of  the  Barrick-offices,  within  his  time, 
having  about  a  minute  and  a  half  to  spare.  Very  loud 
congratulations  hailed  his  hardly-won  triumph.  Im¬ 
mediately  Lord  Jocelyn  resigned  the  reins,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  Brunswick-street  to  do  his  mile.  This 
was  accomplished  apparently  with  perfect  ease. 
Having  concluded,  he  ran  a-head  of  his  noisy  atten¬ 
dants,  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and  galloped  to  his 
quarters.  Windsor  Inn  is  reckoned  to  be  45  miles 
from  town  ;  so  that,  for  a  continuance  of  seven  hours, 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  an  hour  on  heavy  roads  was 
performed.  The  rider  was  a  tall  and  rather  heavy 
young  man. — Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Paper. 

Enormous  Salmon. — On  the  morning  of  Saturi- 
day  week,  a  salmon,  weighing  331bs.,  was  taken 
from  the  salmon  cage,  on  the  Weir,  in  the  river  Dee. 
It  was  sold  in  Chester  market  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per 
pound,  and  was  a  remarkably  fine  fish. 
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THE  RAVEN. 


(From  a  delightful  Review  of  Audubon’s  Ornithologi¬ 
cal  Biography,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 

Audubon  is  unwilling  to  think  ill  of  any  bird — 
and  says  a  good  word  for  him  who  is  popularly 
conceived  to  be  the  devil  incarnate — the  Raven. 
Nobody,  indeed,  ventures  to  despise  either  of  the 
two  gentlemen  in  black — but  Audubon  and  North 
have  a  positive  liking  to  the  latter,  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  might  relax  into  friend¬ 
ship.  We  like  him  for  the  sake  of  his  birth-places 
and  his  places  of  resort.  “  These  are,”  says  Audu¬ 
bon,  “  the  mountains — the  abrupt  banks  of  rivers 
— the  rocky  shores  of  lakes,  and  the  cliffs  of  thinly 
peopled  or  deserted  islands.  It  is  in  such  places 
that  these  birds  must  be  watched  and  examined 
before  one  can  judge  of  their  natural  habits  as 
manifested  amid  their  freedom  from  the  dread  of 
their  most  dangerous  enemy,  the  lord  of  creation. 
There,  through  the  clear  and  rarified  atmosphere, 
the  raven  spreads  his  glossy  wings  and  tail,  and 
as  he  onward  sails,  rises  higher  and  higher  each 
bold  sweep  that  he  makes,  as  if  conscious  that  the 
nearer  he  approaches  the  sun,  the  more  resplen¬ 
dent  will  become  the  tints  of  his  plumage.”  He 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  “  the  musical  inflec¬ 
tions”  (vulgo  vocatce — croaks),  by  means  of  which 
they  hold  converse  together  in  their  aerial  amatory 
excursions.  These  musical  inflections — he  says — 
doubtless  express  their  “pure  conjugal  feelings, 
confirmed  and  rendered  more  intense  by  long 
years  of  happiness  in  each  other’s  society.”  More 
faithful  monogamists  never  sailed  the  sky.  “  Till 
death  do  us  part,”  is  the  close  of  their  nuptial 
oath — nor  were  they  ever  known  to  break  it. 
Audubon  is  not  only  inclined  to  believe  that  high 
up  in  heaven  they  can  recall  the  pleasing  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  youthful  days,  and  recount  the 
events  of  their  life,  and  express  the  pleasure  they 
have  enjoyed  (and  thus  far  we  can  go  along  with 
him)  but  that  (and  there,  we  fear,  he  lays  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  heterodoxy)  “  they  perhaps 
conclude  with  humble  prayer  to  the  author  of  their 
being  for  a  continuation  of  it.”  However  that 
may  be,  Wordsworth  has  not  scrupled  to  speak 
“  of  the  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast  5”  and 
why  may  not  the  raven  have  as  deep  a  sense  of 
natural  religion — though  he  may  not  show  it  in 
the  same  way — as  the  robin  ?  But  hear  Audu¬ 
bon. 

“  Now,  their  matins  are  over;  the  happy  pair 
are  seen  to  glide  towards  the  earth  in  spiral  lines  ; 
they  alight  on  the  boldest  summit  of  a  rock,  so 
high  that  you  can  scarcely  judge  of  their  actual 
size  ;  they  approach  each  other,  their  bills  meet, 
and  caresses  are  exchanged  as  tender  as  those  of 
the  gentle  turtle  dove.  Far  beneath,  wave  after 
wave  dashes  in  foam  against  the  impregnable  sides 
of  the  rocky  tower,  the  very  aspect  of  which  would 
be  terrific  to  almost  any  other  creatures  than  the 
sable  pair,  which  for  years  have  resorted  to  it,  to 
rear  the  dearly-cherished  fruits  of  their  connubial 
love.  Midway  between  them  and  the  boiling 
waters,  some  shelving  ledge  conceals  their  eyry. 
To  it  they  now  betake  themselves,  to  see  what 
damage  it  has  sustained  from  the  peltings  of  the 
winter  tempests.  Olf  they  fly  to  the  distant  woods 
for  fresh  materials  with  which  to  repair  the  breach  ; 
or  on  the  plain  they  collect  the  hair  and  fur  of 
quadrupeds  ;  or  from  the  sandy  beach  pick  up  the 
weeds  that  have  been  washed  there.  By  degrees 


the  nest  is  enlarged  and  trimmed,  and  when  every¬ 
thing  has  been  rendered  clean  and  comfortable, 
the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  and  begins  to  sit 
upon  them,  while  her  brave  and  affectionate  mate 
protects  and  feeds  her,  and  at  intervals  takes  her 
place. 

“  All  around  is  now  silent,  save  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  waves,  or  the  whistling  sounds 
produced  by  the  flight  of  the  waterfowl  travelling 
towards  the  northern  regions.  At  length  the 
young  burst  tbe  shell,  when  the  careful  parents, 
after  congratulating  each  other  on  the  happy 
event,  disgorge  some  half- macerated  food,  which 
they  deposit  in  their  tender  mouths.  Should  the 
most  dai'ing  adventurer  of  the  air  approach,  he  is 
attacked  with  fury  and  repelled.  As  the  young 
grow  up,  they  are  urged  to  be  careful  and  silent : 
— a  single  false  movement  might  precipitate  them 
into  the  abyss  below;  a  single  cry  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  tbeir  parents  might  bring  dovm  upon  them 
the  remorseless  claws  of  the  swift  Peregrine  or 
Jer-falcon.  The  old  birds  themselves  seem  to  im¬ 
prove  in  care,  diligence,  and  activity,  varying 
their  course  when  returning  to  their  home, 
and  often  entering  it  when  unexpected.  The 
young  are  now  seen  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
nest ;  they  flap  their  wings,  and  at  length  take 
courage  and  fly  to  some  more  commodious  and 
not  distant  lodgment.  Gradually  they  become 
able  to  follow  their  parents  abroad,  and  at  length 
search  for  maintenance  in  their  company,  and  that 
of  others,  until  the  iieriod  of  breeding  arrives, 
when  they  separate  in  pairs  and  disperse. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  Raven, 
his  nest  is  invaded  wherever  it  is  found.  His  use¬ 
fulness  is  forgotten,  his  faults  are  remembered 
and  multiplied  by  imagination  ;  and  whenever  he 
presents  himself  he  is  shot  at,  because  from  time 
immemorial  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  destructive¬ 
ness,  have  operated  on  the  mind  of  man  to  his 
detriment.  Men  will  peril  their  lives  to  reach  his 
nest,  assisted  by  ropes  and  poles,  alleging  merely 
that  he  has  killed  one  of  their  numerous  sheep  or 
lambs.  Some  say  they  destroy  the  raven  because 
he  is  black ;  others,  because  his  croaking  is  un¬ 
pleasant  and  ominous  !  Unfortunate,  truly,  are 
the  young  ones  that  are  carried  home  to  become 
the  wretched  pets  of  some  ill-brought-up  child  1 
For  my  part,  I  admire  the  raven,  because  I  see 
much  in  him  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder.  It 
is  true  that  he  may  sometimes  hasten  the  death  of" 
a  half-starved  sheep,  or  destroy  a  weakly  lamb ; 
he  may  eat  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  or  occasionally 
steal  from  the  farmer  some  of  those  which  he  calls 
his  own  ;  young  fowls  also  afford  precious  mor¬ 
sels  to  himself  and  his  progeny  ; — but  how  many 
sheep,  lambs,  and  fowls,  are  saved  through  his 
agency !  The  more  intelligent  of  our  farmers  are 
well  aware  that  the  raven  destroys  numberless  in¬ 
sects,  grubs,  and  worms  ;  that  he  kills  mice,  moles, 
and  rats,  whenever  he  can  find  them  ;  that  he  will 
seize  the  weasel,  the  young  opossum,  and  the 
skunk ;  that,  with  the  perseverance  of  a  cat,  he 
will  watch  the  burrows  of  foxes,  and  pounce  on 
the  cubs  ;  our  farmers  also  are  fully  aware  that  he 
apprizes  them  of  the  wolf’s  prowlings  around  their 
yard,  and  that  he  never  intrudes  on  their  corn¬ 
fields  except  to  benefit  them ; — yes,  good  reader, 
the  farmer  knows  all  this  well,  but  he  also  knows 
his  power,  and,  interfere  as  you  may,  with  tale  of 
I)ity  or  of  truth,  the  bird  is  a  raven,  and,  as  La 
Fontaine  has  aptly  and  most  truly  said,  ‘  La  loi  du 
plus  fort  est  toujourns  la  meillure  !’  ” 
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FISHING  UNDER  THE  ICE. 

[from  Lloyd’s  northern  field  sports.] 

Though  the  weather  had  been  mild  for  some  time 
previously,  the  ice  was  still  of  a  considerable  thick¬ 
ness  on  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  :  but,  in  spite  of 
this  obstruction,  fish  were  not  unfrequently  taken  by 
lines  or  nets.  This,  indeed,  was  the  case  when  the 
ice  was  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness. 

At  Uddeholra  and  Risiiter,  the  drag-net  was  often 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  by  which  considerable 
quantities  of  fish  were  sometimes  caught.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  was  brought  into  play  was  some¬ 
what  curious  ;  and  as  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
seen  it  described,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  way  m  which  the  operation  was  conducted. 

Over  such  parts  of  the  lake  as  were  known  to  be 
only  of  a  certain  depth,  and  where  the  bottom  was 
free  from  obstruction,  spaces  of  an  oval  shape  were 
marked  upon  the  ice.  These  were  usually  of  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  paces  in 
length,  by  fifty  or  sixty  at  their  greatest  breadth. 
At  either  ends  of  these  figures,  and  exactly  opposite, 
to  each  other,  two  holes  of  about  six  feet  square, 
were  cut  in  the  ice,  whilst  along  their  sides,  and  at 
about  fifty  feet  apart,  other  small  circular  holes  were 
made  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  hauling-lines  of  the  net  were  now  introduced 
into  the  hole,  and  from  thence  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  of  the  circular  apertures.  This  was  affected 
by  means  of  a  pole  (or rather  of  several  poles  attached 
together) ,  which  w’as  impelled  forward  by  a  forked- 
stick.  If  tbe  poles,  hoivever,  happened  to  go  wdde 
of  their  intended  mark,  they  were  recovered  by  a 
crooked  stick,  which  was  armed  with  a  cow’s  or 
other  horn,  and  which  acted  like  a  grappling  iron. 
The  hauling-lines  being  now  arrived  at  the  proper 
place,  the  net  a  common  drag  of  seventy  or  eighty 
paces  in  length,  was  then  introduced  into  the  hole. 
This  soon  became  extended  to  its  proper  dimensions, 
and  it  was  then  drawn  gradually  forward  until  it 
reached  its  destination — the  hole  opposite  to  that 
w'here  it  had  entered.  Here  a  man  stood  with  a  pole, 
beating  and  disturbing  the  water  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fish.  From  this  hole,  tbe  net  wdth  its 
contents  was  drawn  on  to  the  ice. 

The  operation  altogether  lasted  about  an  hour  ; 
but  as  there  were  several  other  places  similarly  pre¬ 
pared  in  different  parts  of  the  lake,  a  fishing  excur¬ 
sion  generally  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Fine  and  moderate  weather  was  usually  selected  for 
the  purpose,  or  otherwise  the  people  would  not  have 
been  able  to  contend  against  the  effects  of  the  water. 

The  holes  I  speak  of  were  generally  opened  in  the 
ice  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  ;  and  they  were 
made  use  of  occasionally  during  the  whole  of  that 
inclement  season  of  the  year. 

The  greatest  evil  attendant  upon  this  kind  of  fish¬ 
ing  arises  from  the  net  frequently  getting  fast  to  tbe 
bottom  :  in  such  cases  it  was  generally  necessary  to 
form  fresh  holes  in  the  ice,  so  as  to  trace  its  direc¬ 
tion.  If  the  ice  was  thick,  this  operation  was  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  labour  and  trouble. 

The  drag-nets  used  on  these  occasions,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  leaded  as  ours  usually  are,  were 
weighted  with  pebbles,  or  pieces  of  iron,  that  were 
introduced  into  small  cows’  horns;  the  points  of 
these  were  always  jilaced  in  advance,  the  better,  I 
imagine  to  get  over  any  obstruction  there  might  be 
at  the  bottom.  The  lines  of  the  net  were  formed  of 
sroat’s-hair,  which  was  much  more  elastic  and  durable 
than  those  made  of  hemp. 

Flue-nets  were  also  occasionally  made  use  of : 


these,  which  were  introduced  under  the  ice  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  drag-net,  often  proved  very 
destructive. 


FISHING  FOR  SWORD-FISH  AT 
MESSINA. 


EXTRACTED  FROM  EVANs’s  ITALY  AND  SICILY. 

A  more  attractive  sport,  however,  is  the  fishing  for 
the  pesce-spada,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  continues  to  the  middle  of  September. 
From  the  commencement  of  this  fishery  till  the  end  of 
June,  it  is  carried  on  upon  the  shore  of  Calabria ; 
and  from  this  latter  period  till  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  on  that  of  Sicily.  The  reason  is,  that,  from  April 
till  June,  the  sword-fish — either  for  the  sake  of  food, 
or  from  some  other  unascertained  cause — entering  by 
the  Faro,  keeps  along  the  shore  of  Calabria  without 
approaching  that  of  Sicily  ;  while,  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  September,  it  takes  the  opposite 
side.  The  sword-fish  weighs  generally  from  one  to 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  formidable  weapon  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  varies  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  length,  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw 
and  terminating  in  a  point. 

The  pesce-spada  is  taken  either  with  the  palimadara, 
a  kind  of  net  with  very  close  meshes,  or  with  the  har¬ 
poon.  In  the  latter  case  the  fishermen  make  use  of  a 
boat  called  luntre,  from  the  Latin  word  lmter,a.  vessel 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length  by  seven  or  eight  in 
width — the  prow  being  wider  than  the  stern,  in  order 
to  give  the  harpooner  more  room.  The  boat  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  mast,  called  gariere  or  fariere,  about 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  on  the  round  top  of  which  is 
placed  one  of  the  crew,  whose  business  it  is  to  descry 
the  fish  and  watch  its  motions.  The  mast,  near  the 
bottom,  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  yard  called  a 
croce,  to  the  extremities  of  which  the  oars  are  attached 
by  means  of  loops,  to  enable  the  rowers  to  turn  the 
boat  with  the  greater  ease  and  celerity.  The  harpoon, 
which  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  is  made  fast  to  a  rope 
something  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
two  hundred  yards  in  length. 

While  the  fish  coast  along  the  Calabrian  shore,  two 
men  are  placed  on  the  rocks  or  cliffs  to  give  notice  of 
their  approach.  A  similar  practice  is  adopted  on  the 
Sicilian  side;  but  there,  as  the  shore  is  less  precipi¬ 
tous,  two  vessels  are  moored  near  it,  at  the  distance 
of  a  stone’s  throw  from  each  other,  and  on  the  masts 
of  these  the  men  are  stationed. 

On  the  approach  of  a  fish,  which  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  change  of  colour  in  the  water,  the  signal 
is  given  by  the  men  stationed  at  the  mast-head,  or  on 
the  cliffs,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  foremost  luntre 
then  bears  down  upon  it  in  the  direction  pointed  out, 
till  the  spy  on  the  round  top  of  the  luntre  itself  has 
also  descried  it.  The  vessel  is  then  steered  to  one 
side  or  the  other  according  to  his  direction,  while  the 
harpooner  stands  ready  at  the  prow,  anxiously  watch¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  hurl  his  weapon,  which  he  does 
with  almost  unerring  aim;  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  to  let  the  fish  have  rope  enough  to  run.  The 
men  now  row  with  all  their  might,  following  the  track 
of  the  wounded  fish,  till  at  length,  exhausted  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
is  easily  dragged  into  the  boat.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
])osed,  however,  that  this  sport  is  altogether  without 
danger ;  for  sometimes  the  pesce-spada,  when  of  large 
size,  has  been  known  to  turn  upon  his  pursuers,  to 
pierce  the  side  of  the  boat  with  his  weapon,  and  even 
to  upset  it. 
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STEEPLE  CHASE  AT  ABERGAVENNY, 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5. 


A  Sweepstakes  of  five  sovs.  each,  gentlemen 
riders  ;  the  distance  between  three  and  four  miles, 
and  over  ground,  which,  without  being  very 
heavy,  was  varied  with  fields  and  hills  ;  the  fences 
were  somewhat  ugly,  but  jumpable.  The  result 
was  as  follows  : — 

Lieutenant  St.  George’s  ch  g  Redman  (owner)  1 

Mr.  Peyton’s  gr  g  Frolic  (Mr.  Peyton) .  2 

Mr.  Bradley’s  b  ra  Cremona  (owner) . 3 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  :  — 
Mr.  Stretton’s  hr  g  Worcester  (Mr.  Scroope) 
W.  W.  Jones’s  ch  g  Bobadil  Mr.  R.  (Jones) 

Mr.  Vaughan’s  ch  g  Turk  (owner) 

Mr.  H.  T.  Davies’s  b  m  Miriam  (Mr.  Lewis) 

Mr.  Mayberry’s  b  g  Paddy  (Mr.  Kennedy) 

Mr.  Walls’  b  m  Vixen  (Mr.  Watton) 

Mr.  William’s  b  g  Maren  (Mr.  E.  Prothero) 

Mr.  E.  Briddal’s  b  g  Taffy  (Mr.  Powell) 

M.  C.  Stretton’s  b  g  Reckless  (owner) 

One  subscriber  did  not  name.  For  two  miles 
they  kept  well  together,  when  Cremona,  Frolic, 
and  Redman  singled  themselves  out,  the  two 
former  leading,  and  Redman  on  the  waiting  order, 
within  two  fences  of  the  finish,  blood  and  condi¬ 
tion  began  to  tell,  and  a  thorough-bred  one  (Red¬ 
man)  by  pace  choked  otfhis  opponents,  and  won 
easily.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  Frolic 
refused  the  last  fence  but  one,  and  thus  destroyed 
his  chance,  which  many  think  was  till  then  a  very 
good  one.  Cremona  was  ridden  admirably,  but 
could  not  live  out  the  pace.  Redman  is  Irish- 
bred,  and  half-bred  to  Captain  Lamb’s  celebrated 
horse  Vivian.  The  other  horses  in  the  race  are 
all  of  high  character  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
their  riders  are  all  accustomed  to  this  hazardous 
description  of  sport.  The  affair  was  got  up  by 
the  Officers  of  the  l^th  Lancers  ;  and  under  the 
excellent  stewardship  of  Charles  Morgan,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  and  F.  Hanbury  Williams,  Esq.,  (who  offici¬ 
ated  also  as  umpires)  proved  highly  gratifying  to  a 
very  fashionable  and  numerous  assemblage. 


Condors. —  Just  before  turning  off  from  the 
beach,  we  came  to  the  dead  carcass  of  a  mule,  upon 
which  seven  large  black-winged  ruffle-throated  con¬ 
dors,  and  a  crowd  of  buzzards,  were  feasting.  They 
allowed  us  to  approach  so  near  that,  had  we  been 
provided  with  arms,  we  might  have  shot  them,  as 
they  rose  slowly  on  the  wing.  These  mammoths 
of  the  air  frequently  destroy  small  animals.  They 
sometimes  form  a  circle  round  a  sheep  or  goat,  and, 
spreading  out  their  wings,  approach  till  they  strike 
their  prey.  The  first  stroke  of  the  beak  is  aimed  at 
the  eyes  ;  if  the  animal  cry,  they  seize  the  tongue 
with  their  talons,  and  then,  falling  upon  him,  devour 
the  body,  even  to  tbe  bones.  In  the  country  they 
are  caught  in  the  following  very  singular  manner ; — 
A  pen  is  formed  of  high  pallisades  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  a  fresh  carcass  put  into  the  centre.  It 
is  left  alone.  In  a  short  time  the  condors,  who  scent 
their  food  for  miles,  descend  into  it ;  and,  while 
feasting,  the  peones,  armed  with  clubs,  and  the  body 
and  limbs  well  protected  with  hide,  enter  the  enclo¬ 
sure,  and  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  This 
bird  cannot  rise  without  running  30  or  40  yards, 
which  the  limits  of  the  pen  will  not  allow,  and  they 
are  clubbed  to  death,  not,  however,  without  making 
resistance,  and  occasionally  inflicting  very  severe 
wounds  upon  their  pursuers. — Three  Years  in  the 
Facific, 


SLIDING. 


There’s  much  philosophy  in  skating,  sliding. 

And  playing  on  the  ice  at  what’s  called  Hocky, — 
Rare  game.  I  like  to  see  a  blithe  young  Jockey, 
Just  out  of  school,  o’er  ponds  triumphant  riding ; — 
He’s  more  than  paid,  though  he  should  get  a  hiding  ; 
He  never  thinks  of  saying  “  What’s  o’clock,  eh  1” 
But  on  he  speeds,  light-footed  as  a  trochee 
In  sede  tertid  the  verse  dividing. 

What  though  he  sometimes  tumbles  ? — ’tis  all  one ; 
He  makes  the  best  of  what  were  else  but  gloom. 
And  chill,  and  hardship. — Reader,  if  your  doom 
In  after  life  with  ills  be  overrun, 

That  early  knowledge  may  you  wise  resume, — 
Make  evils  bend,  and  turn  them  into  fun. 

E.  W. 


Sailing  Match  from  Yarmouth  to  Venice. — 
The  Lion,  Captain  P  unchard,  having  hitherto 
been  considered  the  fastest  sailing  ship  belonging 
to  Yarmouth,  a  brig,  which  was  built  and  named 
the  Vivid,  commanded  by  Matthew  Butchie,  jun., 
launched  in  September  last,  was  matched  against 
the  Lion,  both  vessels  for  Venice,  the  Lion  sailing 
at  3  p.  m.  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  the  Vivid  on 
the  3d  of  the  same  month  at  6  p.  m.  Since  which 
period  letters  have  been  received  from  Venice  stating 
that  the  Vivid  passed  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
22d  of  December,  and  arrived  at  Venice  on  the 
17th  ult ;  and  the  Lion  passed  the  Gut  on  the  29th 
of  December,  and  arrived  at  Venice  on  the  24th  ult. 
The  Vivid  is  of  course  now  considered  the  fastest 
ship  out  of  the  port,  and  every  credit  is  due  to  Capt. 
Butchie  for  his  exertions  in  beating  the  Lion. 

Irish  Salmon  Fishing. — Three  large  lob-worms 
are  put  on  an  immense  hook  tied  to  a  very 
strong  line,  about  a  foot  above  which  is  a  heavy 
weight  of  lead  fixed  to  somewhat  slighter  link,  in 
order  that  if  it  get  fast  in  a  rock  it  may  first  give 
way.  This  ponderous  apparatus  is  cast  into  the 
water  with  a  splash,  enough,  as  I  should  have 
thought,  to  scare  every  fish  at  all  near  it,  and  is  then 
worked  gently  down  the  stream.  I  learned  that  the 
great  majority  of  fish  killed,  not  only  in  the  Suire, 
but  in  other  rivers,  in  early  spring  and  in  autumn, 
are  taken  in  this  unartist-like  manner.  How  singular 
it  is  that  the  salmon  will  take  almost  any  kind  of 
bait,  as  tbe  worm,  small  fish,  fiy,  &c.,  and  yet  that  no 
food  of  any  sort  has  ever  been  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  thousands  that  have  been  opened  and  examin¬ 
ed. — The  Angler  in  Ireland, 

A  steeple  chace,  which  excited  considerable  inte¬ 
rest  amongst  the  sporting  characters  in  Lincoln, 
came  off  on  Tuesday,  February  the  10th.  The  match 
was  between  Mr.  Brookes’s  brown  mare,  and  Mr. 
^Velbourn’s  bay  mare  ;  the  former  was  ridden  by 
Mr.  Charles  Allison,  farmer,  Newland,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  Mr.  Henry  Byron,  corn-factor.  The  distance 
was  four  miles,  extending  from  Barling’s  Abbey  to 
Mr.  John  Bullen’s  house,  opposite  Bunker’s  Hill 
Bar,  and  was  one  easily  by  Mr.  Brookes’s  mare. 

There  are  two  or  three  monkies  now  in  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical-gardens,  in  the  Regent’ s-park,  w’hose  passion 
for  snuff'  affords  much  amusement  to  the  visitors. 
They  seem  to  rub  it  zealously  into  their  eyes  and 
ears,  as  well  as  their  nostrils,  and,  after  some  mi¬ 
nutes  of  triumphant  sneezing  and  snorting,  to  enjoy 
the  narcotic  influence  of  the  Nicotian  weed  with 
the  calm  contentment  of  an  old-fashioned  philoso¬ 
pher. 
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GREYHOUND.— PZATE*. 


The  pow/erful  dog,  in  a  standing  position, 
remarkable  for  bone  and  strength,  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Lord  Lowth,  of  Lowth-Hall,  near 
Dublin :  he  is  called  Gauntlet,  colour  red, 
dam  the  great  Mill  Bitch.  He  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  tbe  Derby,  at  Ashdown  Park,  Nov.  18, 
1832;  as  also  of  the  Derby,  at  Deptford,  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  The  other  quad¬ 
rupedal  figure  is  the  portrait  ot  a  celebrated 
black  and  white  dog,  Noll,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Charlett,  of  Hanley  Court,  Worces¬ 
tershire.  Painted  by  W.  H.  Davis,  Esq. 

Coursing,  in  this  country,  was  always  a 
favorite  diversion,  and  has,  for  many  years 
past,  assumed  a  systematic  form  ;  that  it  has 
not  sunk  in  general  estimation  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  numerous  periodical  meetings 
which  take  place  in  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  adapted  for  this  department  of  the  chase. 
It  has  uniformly  been  regarded  as  a  princely 
diversion,  to  which  our  celebrated  virgin. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  very  much  attached. 
As  great  excitement  was  caused  by  coursing 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  the  chase,  wagers 
laid,  and  consequently  much  anxiety  evinced 
to  decide  the  race  in  an  equitable  manner, 
laws  were  introduced,  in  order  to  enable  the 
judge  to  decide  legally,  as  well  as  to  resolve 
any  doubtful  point.  The  legal  enactments  of 
what  may  be  called  the  primeval  school  of 
coursing,  are  interesting ;  and  though  some 
of  the  terms  may  sound  strangely  in  the  ears 
of  a  modern  sportsman,  this  article  would 
scarcely  be  sufficiently  complete  without 
them. 

Original  Laws  of  the  Leash, — First, 
it  was  ordered,  that  he  who  was  chosen  few- 
terer,or  letter-loose  of  the  greyhounds,  should 
receive  the  dogs  matched  to  run  together, 
into  his  leash  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
field,  and  follow  next  the  hare-finder,  till  he 
came  unto  the  form  ;  and  no  horseman  or  foot¬ 
man,  on  pain  of  disgrace,  to  be  before  him, 
or  on  any  side,  but  directly  behind,  the  space 
forty  yards,  or  thereabouts. 

2.  That  not  above  one  brace  of  greyhounds 
do  course  a  hare  at  one  instant. 

3.  That  the  hare-finder  shall  give  the  hare 
three  see-hos  before  he  put  her  from  her  seat, 
to  make  the  greyhounds  gaze,  and  attend  her 
rising. 

4.  The  fewterer  shall  give  twelve  score 
yards  law  ere.  he  loose  the  greyhounds,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight. 

5.  That  dog  that  giveth  the  first  turn,  if 
after  the  turn  be  given  there  be  neither  cote, 
slip,  or  wrench,  extraordinary ;  I  say,  he 
which  gave  the  first  turn  shall  be  held  to  win 
the  wager. 

6.  If  one  dog  give  the  first  turn,  and  the 
other  bear  the  hare,  then  he  which  bore  the 
hare  shall  win. 

7.  If  one  give  both  the  first  and  last  turn, 
and  there  be  no  other  advantage  between 
them,  the  odd  turn  shall  win  the  wager. 


8.  That  a  cote*^  shall  be  more  than  two 
turns ;  and  a  go-by,  or  the  bearing  of  the 
hare,  equal  with  two  turns. 

9.  If  neither  dog  turn  the  hare,  then  he 
which  leadeth  at  the  covert  shall  be  held  to 
win  the  wager. 

10.  If  one  dog  turn  the  hare,  serve  himself, 
and  turn  her  again,  those  two  turns  shall  be 
as  much  as  a  cote. 

11.  If  all  the  course  he  equal,  then  he  which 
bears  the  hare  shall  win  ;  and,  if  she  be  not 
borne,  the  course  must  be  adjudged  dead. 

12.  If  he  w'hich  first  comes  in  to  the  death 
of  the  hare,  takes  her  up  and  saves  her  from 
breaking,  cherishing  the  dogs,  and  cleanseth 
their  mouths  from  the  fur,  or  other  filth  of  the 
hare,  for  such  courtesy  done,  he  shall  in  right, 
challenge  the  hare  ;  but  not  doing  it,  he  shall 
have  no  right,  privilege,  or  title  therein. 

13.  If  any  dog  shall  take  a  fall  in  the 
course,  and  yet  perform  his  part,  he  shall 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than 
he  gave. 

14.  If  one  dog  turn  the  hare,  serve  himself, 
and  give  divers  cotes,  yet  in  the  end  stand 
still  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  without  turn 
giving,  running  home  to  the  covert,  that  dog 
which  stood  still  in  the  field,  shall  be  adjudged 
to  lose  the  wager. 

15.  If  any  man  shall  ride  over  a  dog,  and 
overthrow  him  in  his  course,  (though  the  dog 
were  the  worse  dog  in  the  opinion,  yet)  the 
party,  for  the  offence,  shall  either  receive  the 
disgrace  of  the  field,  or  pay  the  wager ;  for 
between  the  parties  it  shall  be  adjudged  no 
course. 

16  Lastly :  those  which  were  chosen  judges 
of  the  leash,  shall  give  their  judgment  pre¬ 
sently  before  they  depart  from  the  field,  or 
else  he  in  whose  default  it  lieth,  shall  pay  the 
wager  by  the  general  voice  and  sentence. 

Incomplete  (and  in  some  places  almost  un¬ 
intelligible)  as  the  above  may  appear,  nearly 
two  centuries  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was 
made  at  improvement;  nor  has  the  subject 
of  coursing  experienced  half  that  attention 
from  the  pen  of  the  literary  sportsmen  as  the 
other  branches  of  field  sports :  of  late  years, 
it  is  true,  some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  literature  of  coursing,  which,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  raised  its  charac¬ 
ter  in  this  respect,  as  they  have  emanated 
from  writers  whose  trifling  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  miserably  inefficient  descriptive 
powers,  have  been  utterly  unequal  to  the 
judiciously  copious  illustration  of  what  they 
so  ignorantly  and  so  feebly  attempted  to  elu¬ 
cidate.  “The  Courser’s  Companion,”  (by 
Thacker,  of  Derby)  notwithstanding  its  claim 
can  attain  no  greater  altitude  than  a  very 
meagre,  flimsy  mediocrity,  is,  nevertheless, 
entitled  to  the  first  place  on  the  list  of  modern 
publications  on  Coursing.  The  author  evi¬ 
dently  possesses  that  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  could  scarcely  fail,  from 


*  A  cote  is  when  a  dog  completely  passes  his  com¬ 
petitor,  and  gives  a  turn. 
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evidently  gains  upon  the  other  by  superior 
speed,  though  he  does  not  pass  or  get  even 
with  him,  yet  he  ought  to  be  deemed  the  win¬ 
ner.  Either  dog  leading  first  to  the  covert  by 
an  unequal  start,  an  inside  turn,  or  other 
occurrence  where  there  is  no  superiority  of 
speed  shown,  the  course  to  be  adjudged  dead  ; 
but  if  the  unequal  start  was  owing  to  the 
fault  of  the  dog,  losing  ground  by  it,  and  who 
does  not  regain  that  loss  by  superior  speed,  he 
ought  to  forfeit  the  course. 

15.  If  a  dog  loses  ground  in  the  start  by  any 
untoward  circumstances,  not  his  own  fault, 
and  yet  maintain  equal  speed  with  the  other, 
ifthat  othei  give  the  hare  a  turn  or  gaiii  any 
other  point,  and  the  course  end  immediately 
by  the  hare  getting  covert,  sough,  squatting 
in  turnips,  or  otherwise,  except  killing  her, 
that  turn  or  point  not  to  be  allowed  for,  but 
the  course  to  be  adjudged  dead.  The  same  if 
that  turn  were  gained  by  the  hare  going  in  a 
bend  or  otherwise,  without  any  superiority  of 
speed  being  shown.  If  the  course  continues 
longer,  and  other  points  are  gained,  that  first 
turn  or  point  to  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  if  that  unequal  start  was  owing  to  the 
dog’s  untractableness,  or  otherwise  his  own 
fault,  the  turn  or  point  gained  by  the  other 
dog,  to  entitle  him  to  win,  though  no  other 
point  was  gained. 

16.  If  a  dog  stands  still  in  a  course  other¬ 
wise  than  through  distress,  or  leaves  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  course  for  the  purpose  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  hare,  the  point  he  has  gained  to  be 
reckoned  only  up  to  the  time  he  stood  still  or 
left  the  course,  though  he  may  afterwards  join 
in  it.  If  the  point  he  has  gained  up  to  that  time 
should  happen  to  equal  what  the  other  gained 
in  the  whole  course,  his  standing  still  or  leav¬ 
ing  the  course  to  give  the  extra  point  against 
him. 

17.  If  a  dog  refuses  to  fence,  where  the 
other  fences,  his  points  to  be  reckoned  only  up 
to  that  time,  though  he  may  afterwards  join  in 
the  course.  If  he  does  his  best  endeavours  to 
fence,  and  is  foiled  by  sticking  in  the  meuse, 
or  the  fence  being  too  high  to  top  it,  whereby 
he  cannot  join  in  the  rest  of  the  course,  such 
course  to  be  deemed  to  end  at  that  fence. 
And  should  the  points  be  equal,  a  good  fencer 
to  have  an  extra  point  over  a  bad  one. 

18.  If  a  fence  intervenes  in  a  course  that 
the  tryer  cannot  get  over,  and  thereby  loses 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  course,  the  course  to 
end  at  that  fence. 

19.  If  a  dog  be  rode  over,  or  disabled  so 
that  he  can  proceed  no  further  in  continuing 
the  course,  by  other  accident  not  the  fault  of 
the  owners  of  either  dogs  or  their  servants, 
the  course  to  be  decided  up  to  the  time  the 
accident  occurred ;  but  if  the  fault  of  the 
owner  of  the  other  dog  or  his  servant,  to  be 
given  against  him. 

20.  If  afresh  hare  get  up  during  a  course, 
and  one  of  the  dogs  takes  after  her,  the  course 
to  be  decided  up  to  the  time  she  interfered 
with  it.  If  a  third  dog  gets  loose,  and  inter¬ 
feres  with  a  course,  to  be  decided  in  like  man¬ 


ner,  unless  the  third  dog  is  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  course, 
in  which  case  the  course  should  be  given 
against  him. 

21.  If  the  points  be  equal  between  two 
dogs,  but  one  evidently  show  most  speed,  that 
speed  to  entitle  him  to  the  extra  point;  but 
where  one  dog  has  a  majority  of  points,  and 
the  other  most  speed,  the  majority  of  points 
to  win. 

22.  The  next  brace  of  dogs  to  be  taken  to 
the  slipper  inimediately  on  his  loosing  the 
other  dogs,  that  he  may  have  them  ready  in 
the  slips  when  the  tryer  returns  from  the 
course ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  slipped  at  a 
hare  until  both  the  other  dogs  are  taken  up, 
for  fear  of  their  joining  in  the  fresh  course. 

23.  Some  one  person  should  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  tryer’s  decision,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  any  directions  to  him  upon  the  orders 
of  the  field.  No  other  person  ought  to  inter¬ 
fere  or  say  a  word  to  him  during  the  time  the 
business  of  the  field  is  going  on,  as  it  is  his 
place  to  judge  upon  the  points  of  the  course, 
as  well  as  the  casualties  that  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  it.  Should  the  owner  of  either  dog 
engaged,  or  their  servant  or  partisan,  make 
any  remarkto  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
before  he  has  given  his  decision,  he  ought  to 
forfeit  the  course,  though  it  may  be  that  his 
dog  was  entitled  to  it. 

24.  A  tryer  ought  to  have  a  quick  eye,  a 
clear  head,  and  a  retentive  memory ;  and 
ought  to  give  his  judgment  promptly  and  de¬ 
cisively,  but  not  over  hastily.  No  one  ought 
to  ask  him  why  he  decided  on  such  a  dog,  nor 
ought  he  to  answer  them  if  they  do  ask  him, 
without  their  first  applying  to  the  stewards, 
and  who  ought  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  annoyed 
with  questions  which  they,  the  stewards,  think 
unnecessary. 

The  rules  of  the  Ashdown  Park  Coursing 
Meeting  differ  in  some  points  from  those  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Thacker,  the  most  material  of 
which  are  the  following  : — 

2.  If  a  second  hare  be  started  during  a 
course,  and  the  dogs  divide,  the  course  to  be 
given  to  the  dog  that  follows  the  slipped  hare. 

5.  If  there  be  many  turns  in  the  course,  a 
go-by  shall  be  equal  to  two  turns  of  the  hare. 
The  lead  up  to  the  hare  from  the  slips,  and 
the  first  turn,  shall  be  equal  to  two  after  turns 
of  the  hare.  Two  re-wrenches  of  the  hare, 
provided  the  dog  makes  them  following  with¬ 
out  losing  the  lead,  shall  be  equal  to  one 
turn.  The  turn  when  the  hare  is  leading  to 
the  covert,  shall  be  considered  more  than  the 
turn  when  she  is  running  from  the  covert, 
provided  the  number  of  turns  be  equal. 

9.  If  a  third  dog  get  loose  and  join  in  the 
course,  the  course  shall  stand  good  and  be 
decided,  and  the  owner  of  the  third  dog  shall 
he  fined  according  to  the  rules  of  the  club. 

11.  If  the  dogs  be  slipped  at  a  hare,  and 
they  are  unsighted,  and  before  they  are  taken 
up  another  hare  start,  so  that  the  dogs  are 
fairly  laid  in,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  course  as 
though  the  dogs  went  from  the  slips. 
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The  fortuitous  circumstances  which  occur 
in  coursing  are  numerous  ;  and'it  would  be 
the  most  advisable  method  to  allow  every  dog 
the  advantage  and  points  he  gains,  whether 
they  fall  to  his  lot  by  chance  or  superiority. 
Merit  in  a  greyhound  arises  by  comparison 
from  the  one  with  which  he  is  contending. 
By  superior  speed  he  gains  go-bys,  cotes, 
turns,  &c.,  and  by  stoutness  or  the  power  of 
perseverance,  he  is  enabled  to  continue  them : 
by  being  a  good  turner,  fencer  or  killer,  he 
gains  more  points  than  one  inferior  to  him  in 
those  qualities.  Of  these  points,  a  go-^by,  a 
cote,  a  kill  of  merit,  a  tripping,  a  jerking,  a 
turn,  and  a  wrench,  may  be  called  fundamen¬ 
tal.  Superior  speed,  a  fair  runner  against  an 
unfair  runner  ;  a  good  fencer  against  an  in¬ 
ferior  fencer ;  giving  a  succession  of  cotes  or 
turns  in  the  middle  of  a  course  ;  may  fairly 
admit  of  being  allowed  as  extra  points  where 
the  fundamental  points  are  equal.  An  un¬ 
equal  start,  an  inside  turn,  a  hare  going  in  a 
bend;  not  seeing  the  hare  when  slipped,  or 
dissighted  from  other  accidental  causes  ;  a 
fresh  hare  getting  up;  a  third  dog  getting 
loose ;  a  dog  rode  over,  or  running  against 
horses  legs  or  other  things,  whereby  he  is  dis¬ 
abled  ;  are  casualties  that  should  be  decided 
by  the  judge  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Where  the  judge  is  unable  to 
form  a  decisive  opinion,  the  point  in  dispute 
ought  to  be  settled  by  a  toss. 

The  dog  which  gains  the  greater  number  of 
points  would  appear  to  be  the  soundest  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  to  act  in  the  decision  of  the 
tryer  or  judge.  It  nevertheless  may  some¬ 
times  happen  that  the  inferior  dog  gains  the 
most  points.  A  cunning  waiting  dog,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  frequently  come  in  for  turns  or 
wrenches,  when  his  more  honest  competitor 
brings  the  hare  to  him  :  the  latter  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  undergo¬ 
ing  severe  twists  of  the  body  by  striking  at  the 
hare,  and  she  doubling  short  back,  as  hares 
frequently  do,  gives  the  wily  waiting  dog  an 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  an  object,  in 
which  he  would  have  failed  had  he  run  as 
honestly  as  his  fellow. 

The  hares  at  Amesbury,  and  may  other 
parts  of  Salisbury  Plain,  have  acquired  a 
distinguished  character  for  speed  and  perse¬ 
verance  ;  and  although  it  may  appear  extra¬ 
ordinary  from  the  apparent  great  length  of 
stride  in  the  greyhound,  yet  it  is  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  fact,  that  many  of  these  hares  have 
run  completely  away  from  a  brace  of  superior 
greyhounds  without  being  once  turned.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  hare  put  up  before 
greyhounds,  which  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
ge^-out  of  their  way:  the  dogs  have  turned 
her  repeatedly,  have  struck  at  her :  when  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  coming  to  the 
complete  use  of  her  powers  of  progressive 
motion,  she  has  sprung  aw'ay  from  her  pur¬ 
suers,  the  distance  gradually  increasing  be¬ 
tween  her  and  them,  till  the  latter  have  been 
completely  ran  out  of  sight,  and  that,  too,  on 
the  plain.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  the  hare 


of  Balchristy,  She  usually  gave  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  three  or  four  turns,  as  soon  as  she 
was  put  up,  then  stretched  away,'’  and  so 
forth.  And  if  a  leveret  be  compelled  to  turn 
at  the  commencement  of  the  run,  she  is  very 
soon  killed ;  but  when  an  old  hare  is  con¬ 
strained  to  resort  to  the  same  manoeuvre,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  strong  hare : 
she  has  become  somewhat  cramped  from  her 
sitting  position  for  some  hours,  and  does  not, 
on  being  put  up,  instantly  acquire  the  perfect 
exercise  of  her  extraordinary  powers,  and  is 
hence  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
system  of  twisting  and  turning,  till  she  feels 
herself  capable  of  going  completely  aw  ay. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  hares  found  on  the 
uplands  and  in  mountainous  or  hilly  coun¬ 
tries  are  superior  in  speed  and  power  to  those 
which  are  met  with  on  the  low'  grounds.  I 
have  seen  many  excellent  hares  found  in  all 
situations;  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
difference  which  may  have  been  remarked, 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  than  the 
superior  strength  of  the  hare  :  it  is  very  well 
known  to  all  coursers  (and  the  old  Greek 
Zenophon  was  no  doubt  well  aware  of  the 
fact),  that  a  hare  when  coursed  by  greyhounds, 
will  uniformly  make  for  hills  or  rising  grounds 
if  there  are  any  such  places  within  her  reach, 
where  the  dogs  have  little  chance  of  killing 
her,  because  the  peculiarity  of  her  formation 
is  calculated  to  distance  all  pursuers  under  such 
circumstances.  If  we  compare  the  hare  with 
other  quadrupeds,  we  shall  find  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  her  hind  and  fore  legs  to  be 
greater  than  in  any  other  creature  (the  kan¬ 
garoo  forms  an  exception ;  but,  from  the 
manner  of  its  movements,  admits  of  no  com¬ 
parison  with  the  hare — the  rabbit  is  of  the  same 
species  as  the  hare) ;  that  she  is  enabled  to 
bring  her  hind  legs  forwarder  every  stroke ; 
and  in  consequence,  when  favoured  by  hills, 
her  stroke  up  them  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
greyhound.  Her  stroke,  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  when  first  started,  will  be  found 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  her  long 
and  sinewy  pursuer  ;  and,  if  her  courage  were 
equal  to  her  strength,  she  would  not  be  killed 
either  by  greyhounds  or  harriers  so  often  as 
her  death  occurs.  But  “  the  poor  timid  hare,” 
though  she  can  go  away  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  is  extremely  muscular,  and  conse¬ 
quently  very  strong,  becomes  alarmed,  sinks 
under  the  continuance  of  pursuit,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  killed  by  her  fears. 

In  coursing  many  years  ago,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Whit- 
w'ick,  Leicestershire,  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Adcock,  deceased — we  were  upon  Whitwick 
fields,  before  the  inclosure  bill  had  intersected 
this  ground  with  fences,  and  where,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  view  was  tolerably  open  :  we 
put  up  a  hare,  which  afforded  as  good  a 
course  as  I  ever  witnessed  ;  but  whicli  blinked 
the  dogs  in  an  unaccountable  manner  at  some 
distance  from  the  spot  we  occupied.  We 
proceeded  to  the  place,  where  a  small  barn 
or  hovel  was  situated,  and  on  looking  into  it, 
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I  observed  tbc  hare  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
building,  panting,  but  she  did  not  appear  ex¬ 
hausted.  She  had  made  her  way  into  the 
place  under  the  door ;  and  the  dogs  must 
have  been  at  some  distance  from  her,  as  they 
appeared  quite  unconscious  of  her  situation. 
We  sulFered  some  minutes  to  elapse;  we 
waited,  indeed,  till  the  dogs  had  got  their 
mouths  together,  and  the  hare  had  recovered 
her  wind,  when  the  hare  was  moved  from  her 
place  of  refuge,  and  allowed  fair  law ;  but  it 
was  all  over  ;  her  spirit  was  broken,  and  she 
was  killed  immediately.  I  have  witnessed 
several  similar  occurrences. 

When  a  hare  is  pursued  by  harriers,  she 
becomes  a  victim  to  her  fears.  It  is  pitiable 
to  see  a  hare  dying  before  harriers  ;  to  witness 
her  reeling  motion  ;  to  observe  her  sit  down, 
and  await  tbe  approach  of  her  merciless  foes. 
A  sporting  friend  in  the  North  of  England, 
being  out  with  the  harriers,  and  from  the 
length  of  the  run  became  aware  that  the  hare 
could  not  stand  much  longer  before  the 
hounds,  he  observed  her  reeling  up  a  fallow 
field,  where  she  seated  herself.  He  rode  up 
to  her,  dismounted,  and  picked  her  up, — she 
died  immediately  in  his  hand ;  the  hounds 
were  at  some  distance. 

Being  out  with  a  coursing  party  on  the 
property  of  Sir  Roger  Griesley,  in  Derbyshire, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Lullington,  a  hare,  after  affording  an  excel¬ 
lent  course,  being  hard  pressed,  entered  the 
village,  and  making  her  way  into  a  farmer^s 
stack-yard,  blinked  the  dogs.  The  man  found 
her  dead  in  the  ditch  the  next  morning. 

An  old  hare,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
run,  does  not  easily  surrender  her  life.  One 
of  this  kind,  grown  nearly  white  with  age, 
was  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Latham 
Park  (Lord  Skelmersdale’s),  Lancashire, 
about  the  year  1807.  I  saw  her  coursed 
several  times,  and  she  uniformly  escaped. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her  run  was  by  some  ex¬ 
cellent  dogs  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Brandreth 
and  Mr.  J.  Mawdsley,  of  Ormskirk,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  several  gentlemen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  in  addition  to  the  two  already 
named,  my  worthy  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Platt,  was  amongst  the  number ;  generous 
and  friendly,  he  was  at  the  same  time  play¬ 
fully  facetious,  the  animating  spirit,  the  very 
soul,  of  his  own  immediate  society,  and  the 
welcome  guest  of  every  company.  I  shall 
never  look  on  his  like  again.  We  had  killed 
several  hares  before  we  went  in  quest  of  Old 
Betsey ;  her  haunts,  however,  were  well 
known,  and  little  difficulty  was  expected  to 
occur  in  finding  her.  Two  of  the  best  dogs 
were  reserved  for  running  her,  one  of  which, 
Topper,  a  light  ginger-coloured  animal,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  T.  Brandreth,  above-men¬ 
tioned,  was  supposed  to  be  the  fleetest  grey¬ 
hound  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Old  Bet¬ 
sey  was  eminently  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  her  .sisterhood,  or  tribe,  by  the  superior 
whiteness  of  her  fur,  and  also  by  her  size. 
It  was  therefore  agreed,  previoqsly  to  enter¬ 


ing  the  domains  of  the  lady  in  question,  that 
in  case  any  other  hare  should  get  up,  the  dogs 
were  not  to  be  slipped.  The  gamekeeper, 
John  Greener,  was  appointed  to  give  the  sig¬ 
nal,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  Old  Betsey,  from  the  opportunities  which 
his  avocation  afforded  him  of  frequently  ob¬ 
serving  her.  At  length  she  was  moved  from 
her  little  snug  retreat,  she  was  allowed  fair 
law  and  no  more  :  the  dogs  turned  her  twice 
in  the  same  field  ;  when  she  appeared  to  gain 
the  full  use  of  her  legs.  She  stretched  away 
— completely  out  of  sight,  some  of  the  field 
(myself  amongst  the  number)  following  the 
same  direction  as  fast  as  our  legs  would  carry 
us,  horses  not  being  used  in  coursing  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short 
period,  I  observed  the  hare  and  her  pursuers 
to  the  light,  the  distance  between  them  about 
ten  yards :  the  struggle  was  for  life  on  the 
one  part,  and  glory  on  the  other  ;  the  contest 
was  vigorously  maintained, — it  was  highly 
interesting :  pussy  was  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  friendly  protection  of  a  succession  of  pits, 
whence  marl  had  been  dug  some  twenty  years 
before,  which  were  thickly  covered  with  brush¬ 
wood,  and  which,  if  the  hare  could  reach, 
would  afford  her  perfect  security.  Another 
dog  accidentally  broke  loose,  and  reached 
the  hare  as  she  entered  the  enclosure,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  pits  in  question  were 
situated.  He  turned  her  almost  into  the 
mouths  of  tbe  other  dogs  ;  she  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  three — I  trembled  for  her — 
for  so  gallant  an  animal  as  she  had  proved, 
she  had  been  coursed  at  least  twenty  times  ; 
she  extricated  herself ;  but  was  again  turned 
before  she  reached  the  sanctuary  which  she 
well  knew  would  afford  her  protection :  she 
was  determined  to  gain  it  or  die.  Topper  gave 
her  half  a  turn,  and,  aware  of  her  intention 
(to  gain  the  cover),  made  a  desperate  stroke 
at  her,  by  which  he  lamed  himself,  —  she 
darted  like  lightning  into  the  thicket ! 


Indian  Pigeons.  —  The  pigeons  belonging  to 
Lucknow  (where  the  King  of  Oude  holds  his  court), 
even  exceed  in  number  those  of  Benares  and  other 
places  where  they  are  objects  of  reverence  :  here 
they  are  more  esteemed  for  their  beauty  than  for  any 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  the  different  breeds  are  pre¬ 
served  with  the  greatest  care.  On  the  summits  of 
nearly  all  the  roofs  of  the  palaces,  particularly  the 
Zananas,  these  interesting  birds  are  seen  in  flocks  of 
from  70  to  a  hundred  each  ;  they  are  selected  for  the 
heauty  of  their  plumage,  and  each  variety  is  kept  in 
a  separate  flock.  Boys  are  employed  to  teach  them 
different  evolutions  in  their  flisrhts  ;  when  on  the 
wing  they  keep  in  a  cluster,  and  at  a  whistle  fly  otf 
into  the  field  of  air,  ascend,  descend,  or  return  home, 
as  the  signal  directs.  When  turning  suddenly  and 
darting  towards  the  sun,  the  gleam  of  their  variegated 
necks  produces  a  beautiful  effect,  and  when  they 
alight  on  the  ground  they  form  a  carpet  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours  and  the  richest  design  imaginable. 
So  great  is  the  native  attachment  to  the  amusement 
which  these  birds  afford,  that  it  is  recorded  of  some 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  Lucknow,  that  in  their  country 
excursions,  “they  were  accompanied  by  their  wo¬ 
men  and  pigepns. — Asiatic  Journal, 
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In  the  pastoral  and  sequestered  district  of 
Tweeddale,  where  the  manners  of  the  people  re¬ 
tain  a  simplicity  scarcely  known  elsewhere,  crimes 
of  capital  magnitude  occur  very  rarely,  There  is 
no  want  of  small  offences,  perhaps,  such  as  as¬ 
saults,  thefts,  and  so  forth,  most  of  which  are 
punished  with  a  short  imprisonment  in  thetolbooth 
of  Peebles.  But  it  is  not  above  once  in  an  age 
that  a  native  of  this  primitive  district  is  doomed  to 
expiate  his  guilt  at  Edinburgh  or  Jedburgh.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that,  in  the  border  counties, 
where  at  no  remote  period  habits  of  predatory 
warfare  prevailed,  a  little  cattle-lifting  or  so  would 
neither  be  unfrequent  nor  regarded  severely ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Offences  against  property,  if 
considerable  either  in  kind  or  in  extent,  are  looked 
upon  with  as  much  horror  and  reprobation  in  this 
j)rovince  as  in  any  other ;  the  guilty  parties  are 
spoken  of  as  lost  and  unhappy  creatures  :  and 
their  relations  generally  find  it  very  difficult  to 
stand  up  against  the  painful  feeling  which  their 
name  excites,  but,  leaving  the  locality,  seek  to 
hide  their  shame  in  distant  countries.  Indeed,  the 
few  instances  of  heinous  crime  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  Peeblesshire  during  the  last  eighty  years 
are  traditionally  remembered  in  almost  every  par¬ 
ticular  :  and  the  descendants  and  collateral  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  parties,  even  to  the  fourth  generation 
could  still  be  pointed  out.  Such  events  become* 
like  the  chivalrous  adventures  of  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  the  materials  ofgrandam  tales  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  children,  to  whom  they  are  never  related 
without  many  a  solemn  admonition  respecting  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  heart  to  be  tempted  to  vio¬ 
lence,  or  the  eye  to  go  a-hungering  after  the  goods 
of  another. 

Among  the  narratives  of  this  kind  which  still 
entertain  the  fireside  circle  in  Tweeddale,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  refers  to  an  extraordinary 
case  of  sheepstealing,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1772.  A  young  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Innerleithen,  whose  circumstances  were  supposed 
to  be  good,  and  who  was  connected  with  many  of 
the  best  store  farming  families  in  the  county,  had 
been  tempted  to  commit  some  extensive  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  the  flocks  of  his  neighbours,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  shepherd.  The  pastoral 
farms  of  Tweeddale,  which  generally  consist  each 
of  a  certain  range  of  hilly  ground,  had  in  those 
days  no  enclosures  :  their  boundaries  were  indi¬ 
cated  only  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 
The  sheep  were,  accordingly,  liable  to  wander, 
and  to  become  intermixed  with  each  other  ;  and 
at  every  reckoning  of  a  flock,  a  certain  allowance 
had  to  be  made  for  this,  as  for  other  contingencies. 
For  some  time,  Mr.  William  Gibson,  tenant  in 
Newby,  an  extensive  farm  stretching  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peebles  to  the  borders  of  Sel¬ 
kirkshire,  had  remarked  a  surprising  increase  in 
the  amount  of  his  annual  losses.  He  questioned 
his  shepherds  severely,  taxed  them  with  careless¬ 
ness  in  picking  up  and  bringing  home  the  dead, 
and  plainly  intimated  that  he  conceived  some  un¬ 
fair  dealing  to  be  in  progress.  The  men,  finding 
themselves  thus  exposed  to  suspicions  of  a  very 
painful  kind,  were  as  much  chagrined  as  the 
worthy  farmer  himself,  and  kept  their  minds  alive 
to  every  circumstance  which  might  tend  to  afford 
any  elucidation  of  the  mystery.  One  day,  while 
they  were  summering  their  lambs,  the  eye  of  a  very 
acute  old  shepherd  named  Ilyslop  was  caught  by  a 
black-faced  ewe  which  they  had  formerly  missed 
(for  the  shepherds  generally  know  every  particular 


member  of  their  flocks),  and  which  was  now 
suckling  its  own  lamb  as  if  it  had  never  been  ab¬ 
sent.  On  inspecting  it  carefully,  it  was  found  to 
bear  an  additional  birn  upon  its  face.  Every  far¬ 
mer,  it  must  be  mentioned,  impresses  with  a  hot 
iron  a  particular  letter  upon  the  faces  of  his  sheep, 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  his  own  from  those 
of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Gibson’s  him  was  the  let¬ 
ter  T,  and  this  was  found  distinctly  enough  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  face  of  the  ewe.  But  above  this 
mark  there  was  an  O,  which  was  known  to  be  the 
mark  of  the  tenant  of  Wormiston,  the  individual 
already  mentioned.  It  was  immediately  suspected 
that  this  and  the  other  missing  sheep  had  been  ab¬ 
stracted  by  that  person ;  a  suspicion  which  derived 
strength  from  the  reports  of  the  neighbouring 
shepherds,  by  whom,  it  appeared,  the  black-faced 
ewe  had  been  tracked  for  a  considerable  way  in  a 
direction  leading  from  Wormiston  to  Newby.  It 
was  indeed  ascertained  that  instinctive  affection 
for  her  lamb  had  led  this  animal  across  the  Tweed, 
and  over  the  lofty  heights  between  Cailzie  and 
Newby ;  a  route  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  and 
probably  quite  different  from  that  by  which  she 
had  been  led  away,  but  the  most  direct  that  could 
have  been  taken.  Mr.  Gibson  only  stopped  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  concurrence  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
whose  losses  had  been  equally  great,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  some  of  the  legal  authorities  to  Wor¬ 
miston.  Millar,  the  shephei’d,  observing  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  formidable  group,  ran  off  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  hide  himself  in  a  field  of  grain,  where 
he  was  taken  into  custody.  On  arriving  at  the 
farm-house,  Mr.  Gibson  knocked,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  by  the  unfortunate  farmer  himself,  who, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  friendly  visit,  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  seeing  his  neighbour,  and  desired  him 
to  walk  in.  Mr.  Gibson,  whose  feelings  were  now 
affected  in  a  way  he  had  not  calculated  upon,  de¬ 
clined  the  proffered  hospitality,  and  with  a  chok¬ 
ing  voice,  said  that  Mr. - (here  he  mentioned 

the  name  of  a  well-known  messenger,  resident  in 
Peebles)  wished  to  speak  to  him  in  the  close. 

“  Mr. - !”  cried  the  farmer;  “  what  can  Mr. 

- want  with  me  ?”  He  retired  for  a  moment  into 

the  house,  and,  after  whispering  a  word  or  two  to 
his  wife,  reappeared.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  in 
the  passage,  saw  the  unfortunate  woman  throw 
her  head  distractedly  upon  the  table  at  which  she 
was  sitting,  and  exclaim,  “Oh,  death,  come  and 
break  my  heart !”  The  farmer  was  then  conduct¬ 
ed  with  his  shepherd  to  Peebles,  where  bail  to  a 
large  amount  was  in  vain  offered  for  them  by  their 
friends.  On  a  search  of  the  farm,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-three  score  of  sheep  belonging  to  various 
individuals  were  found,  all  bearing  the  condemna¬ 
tory  O  above  the  original  birns;  and  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  not  a  single  ewe  returned 
to  Grieston,  the  farm  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  which  did  not  minny  her  lambs— that  is, 
assume  the  character  of  mother  towards  the  off¬ 
spring  from  which  she  had  been  separated. 

The  magnitude  of  this  crime,  the  rareness  of 
such  offences  in  the  district,  and  the  station  in  life 
of  at  least  one  of  the  offenders,  produced  a  great 
sensation  in  Tweeddale,  and  caused  the  elicitation 
of  every  minute  circumstance  that  could  possibly 
be  discovered  respecting  the  means  which  had  been 
employed  for  carrying  on  such  an  extensive  system 
of  depredation.  The  most  surprising  part  of  the 
tale  is  the  extent  to  which  it  appears  that  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  dumb  animals  had  been  instrumental  both 
in  the  crime  and  in  its  detection.  While  the  farmer 
seemed  to  have  deputed  the  business  chiefly  to  his 
shepherd,  the  shepherd  seemed  to  have  deputed  it 
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again,  in  many  instances,  to  a  dog  of  extraordinary 
sagacity,  which  served  him  in  his  customary  and 
lawful  business.  This  animal,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Yarrow,  would  not  only  act  under  his  immediate 
direction  in  cutting  off  a  portion  of  a  flock,  and 
bringing  it  home  to  Wormiston,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  proceed  solitarily  and  by  night  to  a 
sheep-walk,  and  there  detach  certain  individuals 
previously  pointed  out  by  its  master,  which  it 
would  drive  home  by  secret  ways,  without  allowing 
one  to  straggle.  Some  very  curious  particulars 
of  the  practices  of  the  two  thieves  and  their  quad¬ 
ruped  associate  are  given  in  an  early  volume  of 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  apparently  by  one  who  had 
a  minute  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 
These  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  : — 

“  While  returning  home,”  says  this  authority, 
“  with  their  stolen  droves,  they  avoided,  even  in 
the  night,  the  roads  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
or  those  that  descend  to  the  valley  through  the  ad¬ 
joining  glens.  They  chose  rather  to  come  along 
the  ridge  of  mountains  that  separate  the  small 
river  of  Leithen  from  the  Tweed.  But  even  here 
there  was  sometimes  danger,  for  the  shepherds  oc¬ 
casionally  visit  their  flocks  even  before  day  ;  and 
often  when  Millar  had  driven  his  prey  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  while  he  was  yet  miles  from  home,  and 
the  weather-gleam  of  the  eastern  hills  began  to  be 
tinged  with  the  brightening  dawn,  he  has  left  them 
to  the  charge  of  his  dog,  and  descended  himself 
to  the  banks  of  the  Leithen,  off  his  way,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  connected  with  their  company. 
Yarrow,  although  between  three  and  four  miles 
from  his  master,  would  continue,  with  care  and 
silence,  to  bring  the  sheep  onward  to  Wormiston, 
where  his  master’s  appearance  could  be  neither  a 
matter  of  question  nor  surprise. 

Adjoining  to  the  thatched  farmhouse  was  one  of 
those  old  square  tow^ers,  or  peel-houses,  whose  pic¬ 
turesque  ruins  were  then  seen  ornamenting  the 
course  of  the  river,  as  they  had  been  placed  alter¬ 
nately  along  the  north  and  south  bank,  generally 
from  three  to  six  hundred  yards  from  it — some¬ 
times  on  the  shin,  and  sometimes  in  the  hollow  of 
a  hill.  In  the  vault  of  this  tower,  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  these  men  to  conceal  the  sheep  they  had 
recently  stolen  ;  and  while  the  rest  of  their  people 
were  absent  on  Sunday  at  the  church,  they  used 
to  employ  themselves  in  cancelling  with  their 
knives  the  ear -marks,  and  impressing  with  a  hot 
iron  a  large  O  upon  the  face,  that  covered  both 
sides  of  the  animal’s  nose,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
literating  the  brand  of  the  true  owner.  While  his 
accomplices  were  so  busied.  Yarrow  kept  watch  in 
the  open  air,  and  gave  notice,  without  fail,  by  his 
barking,  of  the  approach  of  those  who  were  not  of 
the  fancy. 

That  he  might  vary  the  scene  of  his  depi  edations, 
Millar  had  one  night  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  be¬ 
taken  himself  to  awild  farm  among  the  mountains 
of  Selkirkshire  ;  and  as  the  shepherds  have  won¬ 
derfully  minute  knowledge  of  localities,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  collecting  part  of  a  flock,  and  bring¬ 
ing  away  what  number  he  judged  convenient. 
Sheep  are  very  loth  to  descend  a  hill  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  more  so  to  cross  a  river.  Millar,  to  keep 
as  clear  as  possible  of  the  haunts  of  men,  on  his 
return  brought  his  drove  over  the  shoulder  of 
Wallace’s  hill,  opposite,  and  intended  to  swim  them 
across  a  pool  in  the  river  Tweed.  But  his  prey 
being  taken  from  the  most  remote  part  of  the  farm, 
happened  to  be  mostly  old  ewes  (of  all  kinds  of 
sheep  the  most  stubborn  in  their  propensities,) 
and  all  the  exertions  of  a  very  active  man,  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  animals, 


and  assisted  by  the  most  sagacious  dog  probably 
ever  known,  were  found  inadequate  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  sheep  to  take  the  river. 
Millar  continued  to  exert  himself  until  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  warned  him  that  any  further  eflbrt 
was  inconsistent  with  his  habitual  caution.  Still 
he  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  booty,  since, 
could  he  only  get  the  sheep  across  the  river,  he 
was  within  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  old  tower.  He  therefore  left  the  future 
conduct  of  the  enterprise,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  to  Yarrow — crossed  the  river  himself,  and 
went  home,  encouraging  the  dog  by  his  voice, 
while  he  was  yet  not  too  distant,  so  as  to  risk 
being  heard  by  some  early  riser.  The  trustworthy 
dog  paused  not,  nor  slackened  his  exertions — the 
work  was  now  all  his  own  ;  such  had  been  his 
elforts,  as  he  furiously  and  desperately  drove  in 
fii-st  one  flank  of  the  drove  and  then  another,  that 
two  of  the  ewes  were  forced  from  the  bank  into 
the  river,  and  were  drowned,  as  they  could  not 
regain  their  situations  for  the  pressure  of  their 
companions.  But  he  was  finally  unsuccessful ;  for 
he  too  knew  the  danger  of  being  seen  in  the  broad 
light  of  the  morning  driving  sheep  ‘where  sheep 
shou’d  na  be.’  The  ewes  were  observed,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  day,  wending  their  weary  way 
homeward,  and  half  covered  with  a  new  keel  with 
which  Millar  had  himself  marked  them  in  a  small 
sheepfold  in  a  lonely  place  on  his  way.  Millar 
himself  was  astonished  at  the  stubbornness  of  the 
sheep,  and  the  persevering  energy  of  his  dog ;  and 
he  told  the  story  to  a  respectable  sheepfarmer  in 
prison,  while  under  sentence  of  death.” 

The  farmer  and  his  servant  were  tried  at  Edin- 
burghin  January,  1773,  and  the  proceedings  excited 
an  extraordinary  interest,  not  only  in  the  audience, 
but  among  the  legal  officials.  Hyslop,  the  principal 
witness,  gave  so  many  curious  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  the  instincts  of  sheep  and  the  modes  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  both  by  natural  and  artificial 
marks,  that  he  was  highly  complimented  by  the 
bench.  The  evidence  closed  on  the  second  day  at 
five  o’clock,  and  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
with  the  replies  of  Messrs.  Crosbie  and  Rae,  the 
prisoners’  counsel,  occupied  till  eleven.  The  jury, 
which  was  then  enclosed,  sat  till  five  o’clock  next 
morning  (Sunday),  when  they  gave  in  a  verdict, 
finding  the  master  guilty  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
and  the  servant  unanimously.  The  counsel  for 
the  unfortunate  men  pleaded  for  a  few  days,  to 
prepare  some  objections  to  the  verdict ;  and  this 
being  granted,  the  court  met  once  more  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  took  these  into  consideration.  They 
rested,  firstly  on  the  illegality  of  a  verdict  given 
on  a  Sunday,  and  secondly  on  various  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  alleged  to  be  out  of  rule  in  the 
references  of  the  verdict  to  the  indictment  and  the 
evidence.  All  of  them  were  overruled  by  the  court, 
and  sentence  was  pronounced.  The  unprecedented 
step  was  then  taken  of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Peers  ;  but  this  was  decided  to  be  incompetent,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  law  was  accordingly  executed. 

The  general  tradition  is,  that  Yarrow  was  also 
put  to  death,  though  in  a  less  ceremonious  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  this  has  probably  no  other  foundation 
than  a  jeu  d' esprit,  which  was  cried  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  as  his  dying  speech.  We  are 
informed  by  the  same  writer  in  Blackwood,  that 
the  dog  was  in  reality  purchased,  after  the  death 
of  Millar,  by  a  sheepfarmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  did  not  take  kindly  to  honest  courses,  and  his 
new  master  having  no  work  of  a  different  kind  in 
which  to  engage  him,  he  was  remarked  to  show 
rather  less  sagacity  than  the  ordinary  shepherd’s  dog. 
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NEW  YORK  RACES. 


The  New  York  races  take  place  on  the  Union 
Course,  I^ng  Island,  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  this  being  the  last  day  of  them,  we  were 
anxious  to  embrace  what  we  conceived  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  different  ranks  of  society. 
Accordingly,  we  crossed  the  river  at  Brooklyn  ferry, 
and  engaged  a  light  four-wheeled  waggon,  drawn  by 
one  horse.  The  individuals  proceeding  to  the  course 
in  vehicles,  and  none  were  observed  on  foot,  seemed 
under  a  racing  mania,  and  rattled  along  the  road  ex¬ 
peditiously,  many  of  the  horses  trotting  in  admirable 
style.  On  approaching  the  course,  our  horse  and 
waggon  were  put  into  a  court,  and  we  proceeded  on 
foot. 

The  Union  Course  is  private  property,  and  com¬ 
pletely  shut  against  the  public  by  a  fence  of  strong 
upright  posts,  or  stakes,  enclosing  a  considerable 
space  of  ground  more  than  is  occupied  by  the  course. 
For  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  win¬ 
ning  post,  the  exterior  fence  consists  of  strong  boards, 
impervious  to  vision,  on  the  top  of  which  are  stands 
capable  of  containing  many  thousand  people.  The 
interior  margin  of  the  raceway  is  fenced  by  a  low 
open  paling,  except  opposite  the  winning  post,  where 
high  upright  stakes  are  substituted.  A  portion  of 
ground,  including  part  of  the  raceway,  is  thus  en¬ 
closed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  horses,  and  those 
more  immediately  interested  in  them,  by  the  stands 
on  one,  and  close  upright  slakes  on  three  sides,  with 
large  gates  crossing  the  raceway,  which  are  kept  open 
during  the  time  of  running.  A  quarter  dollar  was  exact 
ed  on  passing  the  outer  barrier  of  the  course,  on  en  - 
terinp"  which,  we  found  the  first  race  concluded.  In- 
heriting  a  smack  of  the  jockey,  my  first  object  was  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  horses  ;  and,  on  applying  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  enclosure  where  they  were  walking, 
I  learned  a  ticket  was  the  only  passport ;  but  prepara¬ 
tions  for  starting  commenced,  and  the  first  two-mile 
heat  was  run,  according  to  my  watch,  in  three  minutes 
and  fifty-seven  seconds.  My  anxiety  for  a  sight  of 
the  horses  increasing,  I  applied  to  a  gentlemen,  seem¬ 
ingly  of  importance  in  the  racing  circle,  to  be  allowed 
to  approach  them,  and  was  informed  that  on  paying 
three  dollars,  12s.  9d.  sterling,  I  would  obtain  a 
ticket  of  admission  into  the  enclosure.  The  terms  on 
which  I  could  come  near  the  horses  appearing  extra¬ 
vagant,  I  contented  myself  with  peeping  through  the 
stakes  at  a  distance.  It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  a 
minute  description  of  the  animals,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  I  was  placed,  but  they  seemed  not 
quite  so  strong  as  English  race-horses,  though  more 
sprightly  and  graceful  in  the  mode  of  carrying  their 
heads  and  tales. 

There  are  few  finer  sights  in  England  than  a  well- 
attended  race-course  in  good  w'eather.  All  ranks, 
from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  male  and  female,  assem¬ 
ble  in  their  best  equipages  and  gayest  attire.  Splen¬ 
dour  and  beauty  seem  to  regard  the  occasion  granted 
for  display  ;  and  the  more  immediate  actors  in  the 
scene  harmonize  with  the  general  pageant,  a  well- 
trained  horse  and  his  rider  being  a  perfect  model  of 
chaste  neatness.  All  is,  however,  different  at  New- 
York.  In  the  interior  of  the  race-course,  there  were 
a  limited  number  of  people,  few  equipages,  and  a 
total  want  of  finery  or  display  of  any  kind.  The 
stands  were  crowded,  but  amongst  the  assembled 
multitude  I  could  not  have  numbered  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  females  who,  from  their  appearance,  had  any  pre¬ 
tensions  tp  the  epithet  of  lady.  The  jockeys  were  of  all 


hues,  generally  coloured  boys,  whose  black  faces  ap« 
peared  very  grotesque  under  their  bright  coloured, 
ill-fitting  dresses.  One  jockey,  of  small  size  and  ten¬ 
der  years,  was  clothed  in  shabby  leather  trowsers, 
which  had  formed  knee-breeches  to  their  original 
possessor ;  and  a  second  had  his  spindle-shanks  in 
old  boots  of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  strings  below 
his  knees  to  prevent  his  trowsers  and  boots  parting 
company.  Bridles  and  saddles  were  covered  with 
mould  and  rust,  and  in  one  instance  a  pair  of  stirrup- 
irons  were  warped  with  rope,  to  fit  them  for  a  little 
tawny  foot.  On  coming  up  to  start  for  the  second 
heat,  the  horses  displayed  much  impatience,  being, 
generally,  led  by  one,  and  sometimes  two,  men  on 
foot,  as  motley  and  grotesque  in  appearance  as  the 
riders.  Two  false  starts  were  made,  and  at  the  time  of 
finally  getting  away,  one  horse  had  his  tail  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  others’  heads.  The  jockeys  rode  all  in 
the  same  style,  their  toes  being  placed  near  to  the 
nose  of  the  horse,  and  their  heads  inclining  back 
above  the  tail.  The  second  heat  was  run  in  three 
minutes  and  fifty  five  seconds,  after  which  I  withdrew, 
disappointed  at  what  I  had  witnessed. 

On  reaching  a  foreign  land  for  the  first  time,  a  per¬ 
son  is  apt  to  judge  every  thing  he  sees  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  his  own  country,  until  the  home-rust,  which, 
more  or  less  accumulates  on  every  one,  is  rubbed  off, 
and  a  consequent  expansion  of  mind  takes  place.  At 
first  it  appeared  to  me  illiberal  to  exclude  the  poor 
from  seeing  a  race,  and  sordid  to  exact  money  from 
the  rich  who  witnessed  it,  particularly  in  a  reputed 
free  country  like  the  United  States  of  America.  On 
reflection,  however,  I  could  not  see  any  impropriety 
in  making  those  who  enjoy  the  amusement  of  horse¬ 
racing  pay  for  it,  more  especially  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  squander  public  treasure  on  such  an 
object,  and  where  the  course  is  private  property.  I 
could  not  ascertain  if  the  course  is  lucrative,  but  ^le 
funds  arising  from  the  following  sources,  which  are 
extracted  from  a  race  bill,  must  be  considerable. 

Members  and  their  ('immediate)  families  to  pass  free. 
For  every  two-horse  four-wheel  carriage,  with 

not  more  than  four  passengers,  .  .  .  1.00 

For  every  four-horse  carriage,  .  .  .  2.00 

For  every  passenger  over  four,  each,  .  .  .25 

For  every  gig  or  other  two-wheeled  carriage, 

with  one  passenger,  ....  .50 

For  every  passeriger  over  one,  each  .  .  .  .25 

For  every  person  on  horseback,  .  .  .  .50 

For  every  person  on  foot,  ....  .25 

Public  Stand,  ......  .50 

No  person  but  a  Member,  or  a  resident  of 
another  State,  invited  by  a  IVIember  to  purchase  a 
Ticket,  can  have  access  to  the  Members’  Stand.  Any 
non-resident  of  New  York,  so  invited,  by  paying  three 
dollars,  may  procure  a  Ticket,  for  the  week,  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Members’  Stand. 

The  Pavillion  will  be  set  apart  for  Ladies,  Members 
of  the  Club,  and  such  Gentlemen  only  as  have 
Tickets  to  the  Members’s  Stand. 

An  efficient  Police  is  provided  to  preserve  or¬ 
der,  and  see  that  the  Rules  are  strictly  adhered  to 
and  enforced. 

The  next  day  we  were  accidently  carried  to  the  farm 
of  Westhouses,  where  we  saw  an  extensive  breeding 
stud  of  thoroughbred  horses,  amongst  which  was  a 
sister  to  Eclipse,  the  most  celebrated  horse  in  the 
States,  and  Henry,  next  in  fame  to  Eclipse.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  turf  consider  their  horses  superior 
to  those  of  England,  equal  distances  being  run  in  less 
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time  ;  but  the  style  of  running  is,  however,  different, 
the  weights  of  America  being  lighter,  and  the  horses 
pushed  from  the  starting-post. — Shireff’s  I'onr  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 


HUNTING. 


Stag  Huntiw  in  Surrey. — We  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  a  ci-devant  Birmingham  button-maker,  lately 
yclept  a  gentleman,  and  residing  a  few  miles  from 
Croydon,  has  thought  proper  to  apply  to  numerous 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  for  their  signatures  to 
notices  warning  off  the  huntsmen  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland’s  stag-hounds  frOm  their  farms.  What 
can  this  consequential  individual  mean — and  can  the 
farmers  of  Surrey,  who  are  as  independent  a  set  of 
men  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  imagine  that  a  pack  of 
stag-hounds  is  not  a  great  benefit  to  the  county  ? 
During  the  time  the  late  respected  Earl  of  Derby’s 
stag-hounds  were  kept  at  the  Oaks,  and  subsequently 
when  they  were  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Ma- 
berly,  the  sum  expended  annually  at  Croydon,  only 
in  the  keep  of  horses,  averaged  no  less  than  16,000f. 
a-year.  Did  not  this  materially  contribute  to  the 
consumption  of  oats,  and  the  other  produce  of  tbe 
farmer,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  enhance 
the  price  of  every  article  grown  by  him  ;  and  in  case 
any  damage  is  done,  is  not  the  Duke  ready  instantly 
to  made  such  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  as 
any  other  farmer  shall  deem  fully  adequate  to  the  injury? 
What  more  can  a  farmer  require?  He  cannot  wish 
to  put  down  field  sports  altogether,  or  to  drive  the 
hounds  into  some  other  county —  this  would  be  no 
benefit  to  him,  but  it  would  materially  benefit  the 
county  in  which  they  might  locate.  This  is  not  tlie 
first  time  this  individual  has  thought  proper  to  set 
himself  up  as  the  mighty  leader  of  a  band  of  farmers, 
thinking  it  better  to  rule  in  Pandemonium  than  serve 
in  Heaven.  His  pretext  is,  that  he  does  not  believe 
the  hounds  are  the  property  of  the  Duke,  in  which 
we  have  authority  to  say  he  has  been  egregiously 
misinformed.  On  the  former  occasion,  only  two  sea¬ 
sons  ago,  when  he  foolishly  adopted  a  similar  course, 
conciliation  being  attempted  in  vain,  the  mighty 
Nimrod  was  set  at  defiance,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  he  and  his  clan  might  commence  as  many  ac¬ 
tions  of  trespass  as  they  pleased,  leaving  him  the 
chance  of  getting  less  than  40s.  damages,  in  which 
case,  the  trespass  not  being  wilful,  it  was  not  proba¬ 
ble  the  Judge  would  certify  it  to  be  wilful,  which 
would  subject  the  party  bringing  his  action  to  the 
payment  of  his  own  costs  of  an  assize  trial,  probably 
lOOL,  while  those  of  the  defendants  would  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  as  many  shillings.  Care 
was  in  cases  taken  not  to  uncart  the  deer  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  farmers’  lands,  and 
when  they  occasionally  trespassed  thereon,  actions 
were  under  such  circumstances  courted,  but  they 
were  never  brought.  Surely  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  cannot  forget  that  he  was,  within  a  very  few 
years,  in  the  constant  habit  of  riding  with  the  Surrey 
fox-hounds  over  every  farmer’s  land  in  the  country  ; 
but  w-hether  he  was  a  subscriber  to  that  excellent 
pack  is  best  known  to  the  master. 


Tomboy. — W e  have  much  pleasure  in  acquainting 
our  sporting  friends  and  those  connected  with  studs, 
that  this  splendid  horse  is  now  so  far  recovered  as 
will  enable  him  to  serve  mares  very  shortly  ;  and 
that  he  will  remain  at  Northallerton,  or  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  during  the  present  season,  for  that 
purpose.  This  we  state  from  authority. 


THE  TURF. 


The  month  of  February,  generally  speaking,  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  languid  periods  of 
the  year  in  the  betting  circle,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  unparalleled  depression  of  trade, 
the  miserable  state  of  the  agriculture  1  interest,  or 
the  all-absorbing  excitement  of  the  inflammatory  po¬ 
litical  fever  which  has  of  late  so  banefully  agitated 
the  country.  However,  much  more  activity  will 
now  be  manifested  in  the  business  of  the  Turf, 
either  as  regards  the  quadrupedal  operations  of 
the  training  ground  and  the  course,  or  the  mental 
calculations  of  the  book  men. 


Warwick  races  commence  on  the  18th  of  this 
month  (Mai’ch) ,  but  although  this  meeting,  as  well 
as  Litchfield,  Bedford,  Catterick  Bridge,  &c.,  take 
place  before  May,  little  general  business  will  be 
transacted  till  the  near  approach  of  what  may  be 
considered  the  trial  meeting  of  the  ensuing  season, 
Chester ;  when  the  operations  of  the  course,  and 
also  of  the  betting  circle,  will  become  very  active, 
as  well  as  highly  interesting. 


THE  DERBY 


82  to  1  agst  Silenus. 

10  —  1  —  Coriolanus. 
13  —  1  —  Pucelle. 

13  —  1  —  Ascot. 

16 — 1  —  Curtius. 

17  —  1  —  Ibrahim. 

17  —  1  —  Leopoldine. 


22  to  1  agst  Luminary. 
22  —  1  —  Darioletta. 
25  —  1  —  Bee  in  a 
Bonnet. 

30  to  1  agst  Operator. 

33  _  1  _  Freewill. 

33  —  1  —  Elizanne. 


THE  OAKS. 


4  to  1  agst  Preserve 


13  to  2  agst  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty. 


On  Monday,  Feb.  23,  the  attendance  at  Tatter- 
sails  was  more  numerous  than  it  has  been  for  some 
previous  weeks,  yet  notwithstanding  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  yard  and  the  subscription-room, 
little  business  was  transacted  in  the  betting  circle. 
Some  conversation  of  course  occurred  in  regard  to 
prospective  events,  from  which  might  be  gathered, 
that  Coriolanus  continues  an  increasing  favourite. 
Several  bets  were  offered  at  about  the  quoted  odds, 
Coriolanus  against  Pucelle,  but  not  taken.  The 
Chester  Trade  Cup  was  mentioned,  though  no¬ 
thing  appeared  to  be  done  upon  it ;  yet,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  weight  being  announced  earlier  than 
usual,  it  is  probable  that  more  betting  than  ordi¬ 
nary  will  ensue. 


HORSES  GONE  ABROAD. 


The  following  horses  have  been  sent  abroad  by  Mr. 

Tattersall  during  the  last  month  : — 

Tranby,  by  Blacklock  (the  celebrated  stallion  who 
distinguished  himself  in  Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  match.) 
The  Whale,  by  Whalebone,  out  of  Rector}'^,  by  Oc¬ 
tavius. 

The  above  were  purchased  by  J.  Avery,  Esq.,  of 
Hicks’s  Ford,  Virginia. 

Maid  of  Underley,  sister  to  Mussulman,  by  Muley. 
Chesnut  mare,  by  Woful,  out  of  Mandaline,  in  foal  to 
Varro  (own  brother  to  Emilius). 

Brown  filly,  2  yrs  old,  by  Longwaist,  dam  by  Orville 
or  Ivanhoe,  out  of  Rantipole,  by  Selim. 

Brown  filly  foal,  by  Shakspeare,  out  of  Gavotte,  by 
Election. 

And  several  half-bred  mares  and  geldings  have 
been  bought  by  Mr.  Hart,  to  go  to  Germany. 
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COURSING. 


NORTH  BERWICK  AND  DIRLETON  CLUB 

MEETING. 

This  Club  held  its  meeting  on  the  16th  and  17th  December, 
and  terminated  as  follows  : — 

Old  Stakes. — First  Class  ;  Mr  Sawers’s  y  andw  d  Castor 
beat  Air  Hood’s  ns  bk  and  w  b  Maria  ;  Mr  H  Dundas’s  bd  b 
Dwarf  beat  Mr  Mitchell’s  bk  d  Sailor  ;  Mr  Sheriff's  y  b  Satel¬ 
lite  beat  Air  Hood’s  y  and  w  d  Ward;  Sir  D.  Baird’s  y  b 
Vesta  beat  Mr  Raimes's  bk  and  w  d  Rattler  ;  Mr  Alitchell’s 
be  b  Vixen  beat  Air  Hood’s  bd  and  w  d  Tom  ;  Mr  Sawers’  bd 
b  Fly  beat  Mr  Raimes’s  bk  and  w  d  Rattler  ;  Mr  Hood’s  ns  bk 
and  wd  Touchstone  beat  Mr  H.  Dundas’s  be  d  Darling  ;  Mr  A. 
Oraham’s  y  b  Pigeon  beat  Mr  A.  Graham  ns  w  d  The  Duke  ; 
Mr  Shirritf’s  bk  d  Dandy  beat  Sir  D.  Baird’s  bd  d  Spring,  and 
Mr  Meiklam’s  bk  and  w  b  Jess  beat  Mr  Raimes’s  be  b  Rival. 

- Second  Class  :  Dwarf  beat  Castor;  Satellite  beat  Vesta  : 

Vixen  beat  Fly  ;  Pigeon  beat 'rouchstone  (after  an  undecided 

course),  and  Jessy  beat  Dandy. - 'Phird  Class  :  Satellita 

beat  Dwarf  (after  an  undecided  course)  ;  Vixen  beat  Pigeon, 

and  Jessy  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course  :  Jessy  beat  Vixen, 

and  won  the  Stakes  (Satellite  drawn). 

Young  Stakes. — First  Class;  Air  Raimes’s  w  and  bd  b 
Lucy  beat  Mr  Alitchell’s  bk  d  Spring;  Mr  Raime’s  b  d  Lot¬ 
tery  beat  Mr  11.  Dundas’s  be  d  Darling  ;  Mr  Raimes’s  b  and  w 
d  Laurel  beat  Mr  Aleiklam’s  bk  b  Meretrix ;  Air  Meiklam’s 
bk  b  Aladge  beat  Air  H  Dundas’s  bd  and  w  d  Drift,  and  Mr 

Meiklam’s  y  d  Fag  ran  a  bye. - Second  Class  :  Lucy  beat 

Lottery;  Laurel  beat  Fag,  and  Aladge  ran  a  bye. - Third 

Class  :  Lucy  beat  Aladge,  and  Laurel  ran  a  bye. - Deciding 

Course:  Lucy  won  the  Stakes,  Laurel  being  drawn. 

Match. — A  Alain  of  Five  Courses  to  be  run  in  one  day,  the 
whole  five  to  be  run;  undecided  courses  not  to  count ;  be¬ 
tween  Air  H  Dundas’s  Dumpy  and  Air  A  Graham’s  Black- 
eyed  Susan  (being  the  challenge  to  Scotland  on  the  part  of 
Dumpy,  and  accepted  by  Black-eyed  Susan). — 1st  course. 
Black-eyed  Susan  beat  Dumpy  ;  Susan  hau  first  turn,  hare 
esca;  ed — 2d.  Equal ;  Susan  had  first  turn,  but  not  counted, 
the  course  being  undecided,  hare  killed — 3d.  No  decision; 
quickly  unsighted — 4tli  Dumpy  beat  Black-eyed  Susan  ; 
Dumpy  had  first  turn,  hare  killed — 5th.  Black-eyed  Susan 
beat  Dumpy,  Dumpy  had  first  turn,  hare  killed  ;  6th. 
Dumpy  beat  Black-eyed  Susan  ;  Dumpy  had  first  turn, 
hare  killed — 7th.  Black-eyed  Susan  beat  Dumpy  ;  Susan 
had  first  turn,  hare  escaped.  Black-eyed  Susan  having  thus 
gained  three  out  of  the  five  courses,  was  proclaimed  the 
winner  of  the  Alain. 

Match. — Best  of  three  courses  :  Air  Mitchell’s  Sailor  beat 
Air  Raimes’s  Rattler:  Sailor  lost  the  first  course,  won  the 
second.  Rattler  drawn  the  third. 


BIGGAR  OR  UPPER  WARD  OF  LANARK¬ 
SHIRE  CLUB  MEETING. 

The  Plate  Meeting  of  this  Club  came  off  on  the  18th  and 
19th  Dec.,  on  SirT.G.  Carmichael’s  estate  of  Stirling.  There 
were  plenty  of  hares,  and  singularly  severe  running.  'I'he 
dogs  of  the  last  class  are  own  brothers,  bred  by  Mr.  Green- 
shields,  out  of  his  black  bitch,  by  Air  Pollock’s  (of  Faside) 
celebrated  Thorn.  Hawthorn  won  the  Douglas  Water  Stakes 
of  the  previous  meeting  of  this  Club  ;  and  his  own  brother 
Rival,  also  belonging  to  Air  Greenshields,  won  the  Couples 
at  the  Couples  Aleeting.  'Fhese  three  dogs,  and  Mr  Patterson’s 
Negro,  are  the  sole  produce  of  one  litter,  and  are  probably  as 
good  a  lot  of  brothers  as  ever  took  the  field.  'I’lie  following 
is  an  account  of  the  sport: — 

The  Plate. — First  Class  :  Lord  Eglinton’s  be  and  w  b 
Meg  Merrilies  beat  Air  Greenshield’s  y  and  w  b  Hotspur  ; 
Lord  Douglas’s  bk  d  Thorn  beat  Mr  Mackenzie’s  y  d  Mas¬ 
ker  ;  Mr  Woddrop’s  bk  d  ^Rob  Roy  beat  Mr  Dickson’s  bk  d 
Black  Douglas  ;  Lord  Eglinton’s  bk  d  Brewer  beat  Mr  Bail- 
lie’s  hr  d  Harold ;  Lord  Douglas’s  y  d  Vermin  beat  Air 
AI'Kirdy's  bd  and  w  d  Rocket;  Air  Syme’s  y  d  Tom  Cringle 
beat  Mr  Cunningham’s  bk  b  Chase  (after  an  undecided 
course)  ;  Mr  A  Graham’s  rbPomni  beat  Mr  Greenshield’s  bk 
d  Draco  ;  Lord  Elington’s  bk  and  w  b  Caroline  beat  Lord 
Douglas’s  bk  b  Vestris ;  Air  AJackenzie’s  dd  Monarch  beat 
Air  Greenshield’s  bk  d  Negro  ;  Mr  Hutchinson’s  w  d  Dancer 
beat  Air  A-  Graham’s  bkd  Sir  Simon:  Lord  Douglas’s  bk  b 
Beauty  beat  .Air  A. Cunningham’s  bk  b  Spunkie  ;  Mr  Baillie’s 
y  and  w  b  Hope  beat  Lord  Eglinton’s  be  d  Souter  Johnny  ; 
Mr  Greenshield’s  bk  d  Hawthorn  beat  Mr  A.  Graham’s  r  d 
Punch;  Mr  M’Kirdy’s  bk  d  Professor  beat  Lord  Douglas’s 
bk  d  Rocket ;  Lord  Eglinton’s  bk  d  Emperor  beat  Air  R.  G. 
Cunningham’s  y  d  Driver,  and  Mr  A.  Graham’s  yd  Ponza 

beat  Lord  Douglas’s  y  b  Kerse. - Second  Class:  Thorn 

beat  Meg  Merrilies  ;  Brewer  beat  Rob  Roy;  Tom  Cringle 
beat  Vermin  ;  Caroline  beat  Pomni  (after  an  undecided 
course)  ;  Dancer  beat  Monarch  ;  Beauty  beat  Hope  ;  Haw¬ 
thorne  beat  Professor,  and  Ponza  beat  Emperor. - Third 

Class:  Thorn  beat  Brewer;  Caroline  beat  Tom  Cringle; 
Beauty  beat  Dancer,  and  Hawthorn  beat  Ponza, - Fourth 


Class  :  Thorn  beat  Caroline,  and  Hawthorn  beat  Beauty.—— 
Deciding  Course  :  Hawthorn  beat  Thorn  and  won  the  Plate. 


RIPON  COURSING  MEETING,  Dec.  26. 

The  Silver  Cup.— First  Class  :  Mr  Lumley’s  bl  b  beat 
Air  Orde’sr  b  ;  Mr  J.  Hill’s  bk  b  beat  Mr  Richardson’s  bd  d  ; 
Mr  Turner’s  r  b  beat  Air  Jackson’s  bd  d  ;  Mr  Harland’s  bk  d 
beat  Air  Wilkinson’s  bd  d  ;  Mr  Heslington’s  rand  w  d  beat  Mr 
Miller’s  bl  and  w  b  ;  Air  Meek’s  bk  d  ran  a  bye  ;  Mr  Q 
Rhodes’s  bl  d  beat  Mr  Barroby’s  bd  d,  and  Mr  Daniel’s  bd  d 

beat  Mr  Clarke's  bl  and  w  d. - Second  Class  :  Mr  Lumley’s 

beat  Mr  Turner’s  ;  Air  Hill’s  beat  Air  Harland’s  ;  Mr  Hesling¬ 
ton’s  beat  Air  Meek’s,  and  Air  Q.  Rhodes’s  beat  Mr  Daniel’s. 

- Third  Class  :  Mr  Lumley’s  beat  Air  Hill’s,  nnd  Mr  Q. 

Rhodes’s  beat  Mr  Heslington’s - Deciding  Course  :  Mr  Q. 

Rhodes’s  bl  d  beat  Air  Lumley’s  bl  b,  and  won  the  Cup. 


LYME  COURSING  MEETING.-Jan.  16. 

Sweepstakes  of  32  Sovs. — First  Class  :  Air  Bilborrow’s 
Busy  ran  a  bye  ;  Mr  Acton’s  Fan  beat  Mr  Bake’s  Dart,  Air 
Dorning’s  Spring  beat  Air  Mercer’s  Smoker;  Air  Thomas’s 
Colonel  beat  Mr  Shires  s  Nettle  ;  Mr  Adshead’s  Bessy  Bed¬ 
lam  beat  Air  Richardson’s  Milo  ;  Air  Wilkinson’s  Dart  beat  Air 
Bake’s  Norwich  ;  Mr  Haslam's  Doctor  beat  Air  Barton’s 

Kate  ;  Air  Kershaw’s  Dai  t  beat  Air  Sumner’s  Columbine. - 

Second  Class:  Busy  beat  Fan;  Bessy  beat  Part;  Spring 

beat  Colonel,  and  Dart  beat  Doctor. - Third  Class  :  Busy 

beat  Spring,  and  Bessy  beat  Dart. - Deciding  Course  : 

Bessy  Bedlam  beat  Busy,  and  won  the  Stakes. 


At  the  Southport  Coursing  Aleeting,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  week,  the  Cup  was  won  by  Air  Fallow’s  Fop  beat¬ 
ing  Mr  Ogden’s  Violet  in  tire  deciding  couise  ;  the  Puppy  Cup 
by  Mr  Docker’s  Longwaist  beating  Air  Fallow’s  Harriet;  the 
Fleetwood  Stakes  by  Air  Easterly’s  Doctor  ;  the  Southport 
Stakes  by  Air  Chew’s  Sarah.  A  Alatch  for  40  sovs  was  won 
in  two  courses  by  Violet  beating  Mr  Chew’s  Young  Alusic. 

NEWMARKET  NEW  COURSING  MEETING. 
Jan.  28,  29,  and  30. 

Allington  Hill  Stakes  for  Bitch  Puppies. — First 
Class  ;  Mr  Dobede’s  r  and  w  Dance  beat  Air  Fyson’sbk  and 
w  Fairy  ;  Mr  Vipan’s  w  Verity  beat  Air  Carter’s  r  Countess  ; 
Air  Edwards’s  br  Antiope  beat  Mr  Gillett’s  f  and  w  Glee  ;  Air 
Inskip’s  f  Idol  beat  Air  Finch’s  bk  Grace  ;  Air  Hall’s  bl  and  w 

Helen  beat  Mr  King’s  d  Rot^alie. - Second  Class  :  Idol  beat 

Verity:  Antiope  beat  Dance,  and  Helen  ran  a  bye. - Third 

Class  :  Idol  beat  Helen,  and  Antiope  ran  a  bye. - Deciding 

Course:  Idol  beat  Antiope,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

F'or  the  Cup. — Fhrst  Class  ;  Air  King’s  r  d  Richmond  beat 
Mr  Carter’s  br  d  Colonel  ;  Mr  Fyson’s  bk  b  Fancy  (late  Daf¬ 
fodil)  beat  Air  F'inch’s  bk  b  Gipsy  ;  Mr  Gillett’s  bl  d  Gloster 
beat  Air  Weatherby’s  bk  d  Warwick;  Mr  Fyson’s  bk  d  p 
Flare-Up  beat  Air  Aloody’s  r  d  Mameluke  (late  Rokel)  ; 
Mr  Edwaid’s  br  d  Acohol  (late  Gunshot)  beat  Air  Vipan’s  bk 
d  Victory  ;  Air  Dobede’s  bic  d  Druid  beat  Mr  Inskip’s  r  d  p 
Iron  ;  Mr  Vipan’s  bl  b  Violet  beat  Air  Bryant’s  d  d  Elliot,  and 

MrDobede’s  bk  b  p  Daisy  beat  Air  Carter’s  bk  b  Cambric. - 

Second  Class  :  F'ancy  beat  Richmond  ;  Alcohol  beat  Druid  ; 

F'lare-Up  beat  Gloster,  and  Daisy  beat  Violet. - Third 

Class  :  Fancy  beat  Alcohol,  and  Daisy  beat  F’lare-Up. - 

Deciding  Course:  Daisy  beat  F'ancy, and  won  the  Stakes. 

Chippenham  Siakes  for  Dog  Puppies. — F'irst  Class: 
Air  Carter’s  r  Clipper  beat  Mr  Gillett’s  f  Grimaldi  ;  Mr  Wea¬ 
therby’s  bk  Weippert  beat  Mr  Vipan’s  br  Vivian  ;  Air  Carter’s 
bk  Claret  beat  Air  Inskip’s  r  Intruder  ;  Mr  Fyson’s  bk  and  w 
Flambeau  beat  Air  Dobede’s  bk  Dart,  &  Mr  Finch’s  r  Glencoe 

beat  Air  Edwards’s  r  Ambassador. - Second  Class:  F'lani- 

beau  beat  Glencoe  ;  Clipper  beat  Weippert.  and  Claret  ran  a 

bye. - Third  Class  :  Claret  beat  Clipper,  and  Flambeau  ran 

a  bye. - Deeiding  Course  :  F'iambeau  beat  Claret,  and  won 

the  Stakes. 

Port  Stakes. — FTrst  Class  :  Air  Aloody’s  bk  b  p  Alis- 
chance  beat  Air  King’s  bk  d  Racer  ;  Air  Inskip’s  r  b  Infant 
beat  Air  Carter’s  r  h  Caroline  ;  Air  Inskip’s  bk  bp  Idalia  beat 
Air  Vipau’s  br  b  Vivid  ;  Air  F’ineh’s  bk  and  w  d  p  Granta  beat 
Air  Fyson’s  bk  b  F'ancy  Dahlia  ;  Air  Dobede’s  b  d  Dauntless 
beat  Air  Hall’s  br  b  Heroine  (late  Flirt)  ;  Air  Dobede’s  bk  b  p 

Darling  (late  F'ly)  beat  Air  Gillett’s  bk  and  w  b  Gulnare. - 

Second  Class:  Alischance  beat  Infant  ;  Granta  beat  Idalia,  and 
Dauntless  beat  Darling. - Third  Class  :  Dauntless  beat  Alis¬ 
chance,  and  Granta  ran  a  bye. - Deciding  Course:  Daunt¬ 

less  beat  Granta,  and  won  the  Slakes. 

Matches, — Air  Gillett’s  bk  d  p  Granchester  beat  Air.  Do¬ 
bede’s  bk  and  w  d  p  Do  Little  ;  Air  Edwards’s  r  d  p  Ambassa¬ 
dor  beat  Air  Vipan’s  br  d  p  \  ivian  ;  Mr  Dunn’s  br  b  p  Belle 
beat  Air  Bryant’s  bk  b  Edith;  Mr  F'yson’s  bk  and  vv  bp 
Fairy  against  Air  Carter’s  br  d  Colonel  (undecided)  ;  Mr  Gil- 
let’s  w  b  p  Glee  beat  Air  Weatherby’s  bk  d  VV’arwick  ;  Air  Car¬ 
ter’s  bk  b  Cambric  beat  Air  Dobede’s  bk  b  F'ancy  Dahlia ;  Air 
Carter’s  r  d  p  Count  against  Air  Dobede’s  bk  d  p  Darling 
(undecidedj  ;  Air  Vipan’s  w  d  p  Verity  beat  Air  Dobeae’s  bk  b 
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p  Darling  ;  Mr  Dunn’s  bk  d  p  Banker  beat  Mr  Gillett’s  f  d  pr 
Grimaldi ;  Mr  Weatherby’s  bk  b  Wee  Daisy  beat  Mr  Hall’s  b 
b  Heroine,  and  Mr  Inskip’s  r  d  Intruder  beat  Mr  Dunn’s  bk 
d  Banker. 

The  Coursing  was  on  Allington  Hill  the  first  day,  in  Chip¬ 
penham  Field  on  the  second,  and  in  Cheveley  Field  the  last 
day. 


CHATSWORTH  COURSING  MEETING. 

Wednesday. 

The  Cup  (value  G41). — 3Ir  Bennett’s  Topper  beat  Mr 
Dongsdon’s  Leader  ;  Mr  Moss’s  Hector  beat  Mr  Slater’s 
Dart  j  Mr  Chew’s  Music  beat  Mr  Watkins’s  Spring;  Mr  Bai¬ 
ley’s  Dangerous  beat  Mr  Norris’s  Bess;  Mr  King’s  Blackcap 
beat  Mr  Kaye’s  Miss  Robinson  ;  Mr  S.  Ogden’s  Rocket  beat 
Mr  Battle’s  Brandy;  Mr  M'Intyie’s  Bruce  beat  Mr  Easter- 
by’s  Doctor,  and  Mr  K. Taylor’s  Nettle  beat  Mr  Owen’s  Pres¬ 
ton  Joe. - Second  Class  :  'I'opper  beat  Blackcap  ;  Hector 

beat  Bruce  ;  Dangerous  beat  Rocket,  and  Music  beat  Nettle. 
- Third  Class  :  'I'opper  beat  Music,  and  Hector  beat  Dan¬ 
gerous. - Deciding  Course  :  Topper  beat  Hector,  and  won 

the  Cup. 


MANCHESTER  COURSING  CLUB  (AT 
CHATSWORTH).— Concluded. 

The  Devonshire  Cup,  value  321,  by  subscriptions  of  21 
eaclj  ;  the  winner  to  give  the  second  81.  Mr  Owen’s  Jerry 
beat  Mr  W.  C.  Cbevv’s  Young  Music  ;  Mr  J.  Bayley’s  Brutus 
beat  Mr  Norris’s  Nimrod  ;  Mr  Easterby’s  Lady  Grafton  beat 
Mr  1.  A.  Kaye’s  Preserve  ;Mr  J  Moss’s  Mayfly  beat  Mr  Bees- 
ton's  Norwich  ;  .Mr  G.  M'Intyre’s  Filho  beat  Mr  E.Foulkes’s 
Fairy:  Mr  Watkin’s  'I'opper  beat  Mr  Battle’s  Vesta  ;  Mr 
Bayley’s  Venture  beat  Mr  J.  King’s  Bachelor  ;  Mr  George 

Ogden’s  Doctor  beat  Mr  E.Taylor’s  Fly. - First  Ties  ;  Jerry 

beat  Brutus  ;  Lady  Grafton  beat  Mayfly  ;  Filho  beat  'Copper  ; 
and  Doctor  beat  V^'enture — j— Second  Ties :  Lady  Grafton  beat 

Jerry,  and  Doctor  beat  Filho. - Deciding  Course :  Doctor 

beat  l  ady  Grafton,  and  won  the  Cup. 

The  Cuatsworth  Stakes  for  all-aged  dogs,  value  161, 
l)y  subscriptions  of  21  each  ;  the  winner  to  give  th»  second  41. 
— ^Mr  Clegg’s  Sport  beat  Mr  Chew’s  Maltster  ;  Mr  Kina’s 
Royal  beat  Mr  Longsdon’s  Fairy;  Mr  Norris’s  Jerry  beat  Mr 
Foulkes’s 'I'riiipet  ;  Mr  Moss’s  Duke  beat  Mr  I.  A.  Kaye’s 

Ronton. - 'I’ies  :  Royal  beat  Sport,  and  Duke  beat  Jerry. 

- Deciding  Course :  Royal  beat  Duke,  and  won  the 

Stakes. 

'I’he  Burlington  Stakes,  for  all-aged  dogs,  value  321,  by 
subscriptions  of  21  each  ;  the  winner  to  give  the  second  81.- — 
Rocket  beat  Naylor  ;  Rowtonbeat  Venture ;  Music  beat  Blue 
Bill;  Jupiter  beat  Duke  ;  Doctor  beat  Fly  ;  Spring  beat  Black 
Cap  ;  Nettle  beat  Bess,  and  Preston  Joe  beat  Kenilworth. 

- First 'I'ies  :  Rowton  beat  Rocket;  Music  beat  Jupiter  ; 

Doctor  beat  Spring,  and  Preston  Joe  beatNettle - Second 

Ties  ;  Music  beat  Rowton.  and  Preston  Joe  beat  Doctor, - 

Deciding  Course  :  Preston  Joe  beat  .Music,  and  won  the 
Stakes. 

'Phe  DERBYSiirRE  Stakes  for  Puppies,  value  161,  by 
subscriptions  of  21  each  ;  the  winer  to  give  the  second  41. — 
Bruce  beat  Nimrod;  Music  beat  Vesta;  Fly  beat  F  airy  ; 

Preserve  beat  Bachelor. - First'l'ies:  Music  beat  Bruce, 

and  Preserve  beat  Fly. - Deciding  Course:  Music  beat  Pre¬ 

serve,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

M.atches. — Jupiter  beat  Spring  ;  Fly  beat  Lady,  and  Ple- 
nipo  beat  Rufus. 


ASHDOWN  PARK  COURSING  MEETING. 
First  Day,  Feb.  3,  1835. 

For  the  Cup  and  Sovereigns, — The  Hon  H.  Moreton’s 
bd  d  Marshal  beat  Mr  Pettat’s  bk  b  Pliant ;  Mr  E,  Cripps’s  bk 
d  Ernest  beat  Cripps’s  bk  and  w  d  Conqueror;  Col  New¬ 
port’s  r  b  No!  No  !  beat  Mr  Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  r  and  w  d 
Flapdragon  ;  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke’s  r  b  Metropolis  beat  Mi' 
Harries’s  r  b  Hurricane;  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  r  d  Cranbury 
beat  Mr  Shard’s  y  b  Sweet-lips  ;  MrGoodlake’s  bk  and  w  d 
The  Glamabeat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  r  d  Vulcan  ;  the  Hon 
H.  Moreton’s  bd  and  wb  Mitre  beat  Mrs  Vickers’s  r  d  Victor; 
Mr  Cripps’s  bk  b  Canioriue  beat  Mr  Browne’s  bk  d  Bold 
Hector. 

For  the  Hogshead  of  Claret. — Mr  E,  Cripp’s  bl  d  Eye- 
drop  beat  Mr  Shard’s  y  and  w  b  Sorcerer  ;  Mr  H.  Fleetwood’s 
bk  d  Fugleman  beat  Mr  Cripps’s  bk  d  Consul  ;  the  Duke  of 
Gordon’s  r  b  Vaultress  beat  Mr  Browne’s  bk  d  Bruiser  ;  the 
Earl  of  Strailbroke’s  r  b  Margery  beat  Mr  Harries’s  bk  d  Hob¬ 
ble-de-gee  ;  Mr  Goodlake’s  bl  d  Glenlyon  beat  Mrs  Vickers’s 
bk  b  Virginia;  Colonel  Newport’s  bl  and  wd  Noll  beat  Mr 
Chamberlayne’s  bd  d  Cassius  ;  Mr  B,  Harries’s  r  b  Harmony 
beat  the  lion  H.  Moreton’s  f  d  Mr  Merriman  ;  Col  Newport’s 
bk  d  No  1  beat  Mrs  Vickers’s  bk  d  Velocipede. 

The  Craven  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Cripp’s  bk  d  Elv¬ 
inas  beat  Mr  Pettat’s  bk  b  Plumage  ;  Col  Newport’s  bk  d 
Nippers  beat  Mr  Cripps’s  bk  and  w  d  Consol ;  Mr  Chamber¬ 


layne’s  bl  b  Cowslip  beat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  y  and  w  b 
Venom;  Mr  Goodlake’s  bd  b  Glis  beat  the  Earl  of  Strad¬ 
broke’s  f  b  Miraculous. 

The  Craven  Stakes. — Second  Class  :  The  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  bk  b  Vermilion  beat  Mr  Cripp’s  bk  b  Caroline  ;  Col 
Newport’s  bd  d  Nick  Bottom  beat  the  Hon  H.  Moreton’s  f  d 
Marauder  ;  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke’s  bd  b  Merrymaid  beat  Mr 
Browne’s  y  d  Blank  ;  Mr  H,Fleetwood’8  r  and  w  b  Fannybeat 
Mr  E.  Cripp’s  r  d  Edward. 

Second  Day,  Feb.  4. 

First  Ties  for  the  Cup. — Ernest  beat  Mitre;  Camorine 
beat  Cranbury  ;  Metropelis  beat  No  !  No !  ;  The  Glama  beat 
Marshal. 

First 'Fies  FOR  THE  Cl.aret. — Fugleman  beat  Glenlyon; 
Margery  beat  Noll  ;  Eyedrop  beat  Harmony  ;  No  1  beat  Vaul- 
tres.s. 

First  Ties  for  the  Craven  Stakes. — First  Class:  Glis 
beat  Cowslip  ;  Nippers  beat  Elymas. 

First  'Fies  for  the  Craven  Stakes. — Second  Class: 
Nick  Bottom  beat  Merrymaid  ;  Vermilion  beat  Fanny. 

First  Class  of  Lambourn  Stakes. — Mrs  Vickers’s  bk 
b  Virginia  beat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk  d  Vaulter  ;  Mr 
Goodlake’s  bk  b  Gallion  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  bd  d  Cas¬ 
sius  ;  Mr  E.  Cripps’s  bid  Exeter  beat  Col  Newport’s  bk  d 
Nonsuit ;  Mr  Cripps’s  bk  b  Clara  beat  Mr  Pettat’s  bk  b  Pliant, 
by  a  toss. 

Second  Class  of  Lambourn  Stakes. — ^'Fhe  Earl  of 
Stradbroke’s  bk  bMousehunt  beat  blrs  Vickers’s  r  d  Victor  ; 
Mr  Goodlake’s  w  b  Gift  beat  Mr  Pettat’s  bk  b  Prime  ;  Mr 
Cripps’s  bk  b  Caroline  beat  Mr  B.  Harries’s r  b  Hurricane  ;  Mr 
Hesketh  Fleetwood’s  y  and  w  d  Flapdragon  beat  the  Duke  of 
Gordon’s  bk  Virgilius. 

The  Park  Stakes. — Mr  H.  Fleetwood’s  bd  b  Footlatch 
beat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk  d  Viceroy  ;  Mr  Harries’s  Hob¬ 
ble-de-gee  beat  Mr  Cripps’s  bk  and  w  d  Consol,  by  a  toss  ;  Mr 
Harries’s  greyhound  being  unsighted. 


Third  Day,  Feb.  .5. 

Third  Ties  for  the  Cup. — Ernest  beat  The  Glama  ; 
Metropolis  beat  Camorine. 

Second 'Fies  for  the  Claret. — Eyedrop  beat  Fugleman; 
Margery  beat  No  1, 

Main  for  the  First  Class  of  Craven  Stakes  — -Mr 
Goodlake’s  Glis  beat  Col  Newport’s  Nippers,  and  won  the 
Stakes. 

Main  for  the  Second  Class  of  Cr.aven  Stakes. — Col 
Newport’s  Nick  Bottom  beat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Vermilion, 
and  won  the  Stakes. 

FiRsr  Class  La.mbourn  Stakes. — First  Ties:  Exeter 
beat  Virginia  :  Gallion  lieat  Clara. 

Second  Class  LaMBOURN  Stakes — FirstTies:  Mouse- 
hunt  beat  Gift ;  Caroline  beat  Flapdragon, 

Main  for  the  Park  Stakes. — Mr  Harries’s  Hobble-de¬ 
gee  beat  Mr  H.  Fleetwood’s  Footlatch,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

'k’FEYLAND  Stakes. — First  Class  :  Mr  Goodlake’s  Glenlyon 
beat  Col  Newport’s  Noll  ;  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Vaulter  beat 
the  Earl  of  Stradbroke’s  bd  b  Merry  thought. 

Weyland  Stakes. — Second  Class;  the  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  bk  b  Victoria  beat  Mr  Pettat’s  Pliant  ;  Mr  Cripps’s 
Conqueror  beat  the  Earl  of  Stiadbroke’s  f  b  Miraculous. 

Match. — Hr  Harries’s  Harmony  beat  the  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  Vulcan. 

Fourth  Day,  Feb.  6. 

Main  for  the  Cup. — Mr  E.  Cripps’s  Ernest  beat  the  Earl 
of  Stradbroke’s  Metropolis,  and  won  the  Cup  ;  ihe  Earl  of 
Stradbroke  the  Sovereigns. 

Main  for  the  Claret, — Mr  E.  Cripps’s  Eyedrop  beat 
the  Earl  of  Stradbroke’s  Margery,  and  won  the  Claret. 

Main  for  the  First  Class  of  Lambourn  Stakes.— 
Mr  Goodlake’s  Gallion  beat  Mr  E.  Ciipps’s  Exeter,  and  won 
the  Stakes. 

Main  for  the  Second  Class  of  Lambourn  Stakes. — 
Divided  between  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke  and  Mr  Cripps. 

Main  for  the  Weyland  Stakes.— First  Class:  The 
Duke  of  Gordon’s  Vaulter  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  Glenlyon,  and 
won  tke  Stakes. 

Main  for  the  Weyland  Stakes, — Second  Class  :  The 
Duke  of  Gordon’s  Victoria  and  Mr  Cripps’s  Conqueror 
divided  the  Stakes. 


A  LlS'f  OF  THE  MEMBERS. 

The  Earl  of  Craven,  Honorary  Member  and  Patron. 


Viscount  Molyneux 
The  Hon.  H.  Moreton 
Mr.  Goodlake 
Mr.  S.  Heathcote 
Mr.  Cripps,  M.  P, 

Mr.  E.  Cripps 
Mr.  Browne 
Mr.  Pettat 

Col.  Newport  Charlett 
Mr.  Etwall,  M.  P. 

Mr.  Blythe  Harries, 
Mr.  Shard, 


} 


Mr.  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  M.  P  . 
Mr  Blythe  Harries 
Mr  Morant 
Mr  Wells 
Mr.  Shard 
Jlr.  Goddard 
Mr.  Chamberlayne 
Mr.  Parr 
Mr.Neehl,  M.  P. 

Mr.  Legh 

Stewards  for  the  next  Season. 
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MALTON  COURSING  MEETING,  1835. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUAUY,  3rd. 

For  The  Cup:  WhArrham. — First  Class:  Mr  Swann's 
1)1  d  p  Muley  by  Miller  out  of  Mr  Cripps’s  Emma  beat  Mr 
Best’s  bl  b  p  Gulnare  by  Galloway  out  of  Gabrielle  ;  Mr 
Sackville  Fox’s  w  and  y  dog,  Gambler  by  Grammar  out  of 
Minna,  beat  Mr  Lowther's  f  b  Venom  by  Virgil  out  of  old 
Vesta;  Sir  J  Johnstone’s  bid  Truant  by  Romulus  out  of 
Trinket,  beat  Mr  Lowther’s  f  d  Valiant  by  Phantom  out  of  old 
Vesta  ;  Sir  J  Jobnstones  bl  b  p  Vestal  by  Balloon  out  of  Vio¬ 
let,  beat  Major  Bower’s  w  and  fd  Beauchamp  ;  Mr  Swann’sw 
and  bd  b  Blanche  by  Bruiser  out  of  Jane,  beat  Major  Bower's 
f  b  Brilliant ;  Mr  Lowther’s  bk  d  Vandyck  by  Blacklock  out 
of  young  Vesta,  beat  Mr  Best’s  r  b  p  Urgandaby  Grasper  out 
of  Una;  Sir  J  Johnstone’s  bk  and  w  d  Veluti,  brother  to 
Vestal,  beat  Mr  Sackville  Fox’s  w  b  Grace  by  Grammar  out 
of  Minna  ;  Mr  Best’s  r  and  w  b  Treasure  bv  Monarch  out  of 
Tibby,  beat  Mr  Swann’s  f  d  Pilot  by  Church’s  d  out  of  a 
Snail  Bitch. 

For  the  Gold  Cup  :  Run  in  Classes  on  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  Thursday. — First  Class  ;  Mr  Lovvthcr’  bk  b  Vio¬ 
let  by  Blackstock  out  of  young  Vesta,  beat  Sir  J,  Johnstone’s 
bd  d  p  lago  ;  Mr  Swann’s  r  d  p  Saracen  by  Miller  out  of  Son- 
tag,  beat  Mr.  Sackville  Fox's  bd  b  p  Tulip  by  Galloway  out 
of  Brocard  ;  Mr  Best’s  r  b  Gaiety  by  Galloway,  out  of  Ga¬ 
brielle',  beat  Major  Bower’s  r  b  Bride. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  e.4ch,  for  all-aged  Dogs,  run  in 
classes  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. — First  Class:  Mr  Swann’s 
w  d  p  Juniper  by  Jupiter  out  of  Endor,  beat  Mr  Best’s  bk  and 
and  w  d  p  Tomboy  by  Balloon  out  of  Tibby  ;  Sir  J  John¬ 
stone’s  d  d  Javelin  beat  Mr  Lowther  sbl  d  by  Valiant,  out  of 
a  Phantom  bitch. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  for  all-aged,  run  in 
classes  on  'I'uesday  and  'rhursday. — First  Class  ;  IVlr  Swann’s 
bk  b  p  Baby  by  Jupiter,  out  of  Sister  to  Swift,  beat  Sir  J. 
Johnstone’s  hi  and  w  b  Vespa  by  Balloon  out  of  Violet;  Mr 
Lowther’s  bk  d  Viper  beat  Mr  Best’s  bk  b  p  Blast,  by  Gallo¬ 
way,  out  of  Brocard. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  for  all-aged,  run  in 
classes  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. — First  Class  :  Mr  Best’s 
f  d  Guido  by  Galloway  out  of  Gabrielle,  heat  Mr  Sackville 
Fox’s  bk  and  w  d  Topper  ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  w  d  Teniers 
by  Balloon  out  of  Trinket,  heat  Mr  Swann’s  bl  d  Spartan. 

Match. — Mr,  Best’s  f  b  p  Mirth  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone's 
bk  kd  b  p  Jilt, 

AVEDNESDAY  FEBRUARY,  4th. 

For  the  Cup:  Langton  Wold.  —  Second  Class:  Mr 
Swann’s  hid  p  Muley  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bk  and  w  d 
Veluti  ;  Mr  Swann’s  w  and  bd  b  Blanche  beat  Mr  Best’s  r 
and  w  b  Treasure  ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  d  Truant  beat  Mr 
Jjowther’s  bk  d  Vandyck  ;  Mr  Sackville  Fox’s  w  and  r  d 
Gambler  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  b  p  Vestal. 

For  the  Gold  Cup  :  run  in  classses  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Thursday. — Second  Class  :  Mr  Swann’s  r  d  p  Sara¬ 
cen  beat  Mr  Best’s  r  b  Gaiety ;  Mr  Lowther’s  bk  b  Violet 
ran  a  bye. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  for  all-aged,  run  in  classes 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. — First  Class:  Mr  Swann’s 
fd  Pilot  beat  Mr  S.ackville  Fo.x’s  w  b  Grace;  Sir  J.  John¬ 
stone’s  b  d  lago  beat  .\Jr  Best’s  f  b  p  Gossamer  by  Galloway 
out  of  Gabrielle. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  for  all-aged,  run  in  classes 
on  Wednesday  and  'rhursday. — First  Class  :  Mr.  Fox’s  r  and 
w  b  Ticket  by  Ulster  out  of  Tipple,  beat  Mr  Swann’s  w  and 
bl  d  Ensign  by  Jupiter  out  of  Mr  Cripp’s  Emma  ;  Mr  Best’s 
bk  b  p  Medora  by  Grasper  out  of  Margery,  beat  Sir  J,  John¬ 
stone’s  bk  and  w  b  p  Judy. 

Matches. — Major  Bower’s  bk  and  w  d  Bilston  beat  Mr. 
Sackville  Fox’s  bl  b  Tipsy  ;  Mr  Low’ther’sbk  b  Ellen  beat  Mr 
Best’s  bk  b  Tivey  ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bk  td  d  p  Mameluke 
beat  Mr  Best’s  r  d  p  Ready  ;  Mr  Swann’s  r  d  p  Scout  beat 
Mr  Sackville  Fox’s  r  d  d  Tartar  ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bk  and 
w  d  Lot  beat  Mr  Swann’s  bland  w  d  Short. 

THURSDAY  FEBRUARY  5th. 

For  the  Cup  :  Duggleby.  —  Third  Class  :  Sir  J.  John¬ 
stone’s  bl  d  Truant  won  Mr  Swann’s  bl  d  p  Muley;  [won 
by  toss.]  Mr  Sackville  Fox’s  w  and  r  d  Gambler  beat  Mr 
Swann’s  w  and  bd  b  Blanche. 

Fourth  Class  :  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  dTruantbeatMr  Sack¬ 
ville  Fox’s  w  and  r  d  Gambler. - The  Cup  won  by  'Truant, 

and  the  Sovereigns  by  Gambler. 

'■  For  the  Gold  Cup  :  run  in  classes  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday. — 'Third  Class:  Mr  Lowther’s  bk  b  Violet 

beat  Mr  Swann’s  r  d  p  Saracen. - the  Gold  Cup  won  by 

Violet. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  e.ach,  for  all-aged  dogs  run  in 
classes  on  'Tuesday  and 'Thursday. — Second  Class  :  Sir  J. 

«fohnstone’s  d  d  Javelin  beat  Mr  Swann’s  av  d  p  Juniper. - 

'The  Sweepstakes  won  by  Javelin, 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  for  all-aged,  lun  in  classes 
on  'Tuesday  and  'Thursday. — Second  Class  :  Mr  Lowther's  bk 

d  Viper  beat  Mr  Swann’s  wb  p  Baby. - 'The  Sweepstakes 

won  by  Viper. 


Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each  for  all-aged,  run  in  classes 
on  Tuesday  and 'Thursday. — Second  Class:  Mr.  Best’s  fd  p 

Guido  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  w  d  p,  Teniers, - 'The  Sweep- 

stakes  won  by  Guido, 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  for  all-aged,  run  in  classes 
on  Wednesday  and 'Thursday. — Second  Class:  Mr.  Swann’s 

f  d  Pilot  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bd  d  lago. - 'The  Sweep- 

stakes  won  by  Pilot. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  for  all-aged,  run  in  classes 
on  Wednesday  and. I  hursday. — Second  Class  :  Mr.  Best’s  bk 

b  p  Medora  beat  Mr  Fox’s  r  and  w  b 'Ticket, - ^'The  Sweep- 

stakes  won  by  Medora. 

Matches  :  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  bl  and  w  b  p  Vesta  beat  Mr 
Swann’s  bl  d  Spartan  ;  Mr  Lowther’s  bk  d  Vandyck  beat  Mr 
Sackville  Fox’s  rb  p  Tit ;  Mr  Sackville  Fox’s  bk  and  w  d 
'Topper  beat  Mr  Swann’s  r  d  Scout  ;  Sir.T  Johnstone’s  bk  and 
w  d  Veluti,  undecided,  Mr  Best’s  r  bp  Urganda  ;  SirJ. 
Johnstone’s  bk  b  p  Jilt  beat  Mr  Best’s  bk  b  p  Blast  ;  Mi- 
Best’s  bk  bp  Bragela  beat  Mr  Lowther’s  fb  Venom  ;  Major 
Bower’s  bk  b  and  w  d  Bilston  won  Mr  Swann’s  bl  and  w  d 
Ensign  ;  Mr  Best’s  f  b  p  Mirth  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone's  bk  d 
Mameluke  ;  Mr  Best’s  r  b  p  Urganda  beat  Sir  J,  Johnstone’s 
bk  and  w  d  Veluti. 


COCKNEY  COURSING  CLUB. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  helil  on  Monday,  2nd  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  two  following  days,  in  Wiltshire — lirst  day  at 
Netheihaven,  second  at  Enford,  and  third  at  Netherhaven. — 
'The  following  is  an  account  of  the  sport: — 

For  the  Cup.— First  Class  :  Mr  Chitty’s  f  b  Carmine  beat 
Mr  Verey’s  br  b  Venus;  Mr  Baily’s  bk  1)  Barnacle  beat  Mr 
Chitty’s  f  d  Captain  ;  Mr  Elmore’s  r  b  Elfin  beat  Mr  Rice’s  r 
and  w  d  Racer  ;  Mr  Patient’s  bk  b  Feewitt  beat  Mr  Rice’s  r  d 
Rufus;  Mr  NicholTs  bl  b  Nancy  beat  iVlr  Seymour’s  w  b 
Duchess;  Mr  Nicholl’s  w  d  Noble  beat  Mr  Bland’s  w  d  Bran  ; 

Mr  Baily’s  bk  d  Blackbird  beat  Mr  Clarke’s  bl  b - ;  Mr 

Clarke’s  r  d  Cestusbeat  Mr  Anderson’s  y  and  w  d  Aaron. - 

Second  Class:  Carmine  beat  BarnacU  ;  Elfin  beat  Peewitt; 
Noble  beat  Nancy;  Cestus  ran  a  bye,  and  Blackbird  drawn 

lame. - 'Third  Class  :  Elfin  beat  Carmine,  and  Cestiis  beat 

Noble - Deciding  Course:  Elfin  beat  Cestus,  and  won  the 

Cup,  Cestus  the  Goblet. 

'The  Jknnkr  Stakes. — Mr  Clarke’s  r  d  Critic  beat  Mr 
NicholTs  bk  b  Nimba  ;  Mr  Cliitty’s  f  b  Countess  beat  Mr  El¬ 
more’s  r  and  w  b  Echo  :  Mr  Baily’s  r  b  Bittern  beat  Mr  Rice’s 
r  and  w  d  Bandy  ;  Mr  Anderson’s  b  d  Agent  beat  Mr  Pa¬ 
tient’s  y  and  w  b  Pintail. - Second  Class :  Critic  beat  Coun¬ 
tess,  and  Bittei-n  beat  Agent. - Deciding  Course:  Bittern 

beat  Critic,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

'The  Enford  Stakes, — First  Class  :  Mr  Chitty’s  r  d 
Cetus  beat  Mr  Elmore’s  b  d  York;  Mr  Clarke’s  y  and  wb 

Cowslip  beat  Mr  Bland’s  bk  d  B.arba. - Deciding  Coui-se  : 

Cetus  beat  Cowslip,  anti  won  the  Stakes. 

'The  Netherhaven  Stakes, — First  Class:  Mr  Elmore’s 
y  and  w  b  Esther  beat  Mr  Clarke’s  bk  b  Cinder  ,  Mr  Cbitty's 

bk  b  Camarine  beat  Mr  Rice’s  pied  b  Risk. - Deciding 

Course  :  Esther  beat  Camarine,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

'The  Stonhenge  Stakes. — First  Class:  Mr  Rice’sfd  Bare¬ 
foot  beat  IMr  Anderson’s  bk  d  Ajax  ;  Mr  Elmore’s  bk  d  Eagle 

beat  Mr  Rice’s  f  b  Glory. - Deciding  Course;  Barefoot  beat 

Eagle,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

'The  Bennett  Stakes. — First  Clas.s:  Mr  Patience’s  f  and 
w  Partridge  beat  Mr  Rice’s  y  and  w  d  Racer  ;  Mr  Chitty’s  rd 

Captain  beat  Mr  NicholTs  bk  b  Nimble. - Deciding 

Course:  Partridge  beat  Captain,  and  won  the  Slakes. - 

Second  Class:  Mr  Rice’s  r  d  Rufus  beat  Mr  Elmore’s  br  b 
Ellen  :  Mr  Elmore’s  r  and  w  b  Echo  beat  Mr  Anderson’s  r  and 

w  d  Spring. - Deciding  Course  :  Rufus  beat  Echo,  and  won 

the  Stakes. 

Matches, — Mr  Rice’s  br  b  Ready  beat  Mr  Bland’s  br  d  Bar¬ 
ber;  Mr  Anderson’s  bk  d  Ajax  beat  Mr  Rice’s  f  b  Glory 
(Mr  Rice’s  Glory  afterwards  beat  Mr  Anderson’s  Ajax); 
Mr  Rice’s  r  and  w  d  Racer  beat  Mr  Elmore’s  br  b  Ellen  ; 
Mr  NicholTs  bl  b  Nancy  beat  Mr  Chitty’s  f  b  Countess  :  Mr 
Baily’s  y  and  w  b  'Trefolia  beat  Mr  Chitty’s  r  d  Cetus  ;  Mr 
Chitty’s  r  d  Captain  beat  Mr  Rice’s  r  d  Rufus  ;  Mr  Baily’s  bk 
b  Barnacle  beat  Mr  NicholTs  bk  b  Nimble ;  Mr  Elmore’s  y 
and  wb  Esther  beat  Mr  Chitty’s  bl  b  Camarine  ;  Mr  Baily’s 
bk  b  Peewit  beat  Mr  Rice’s  r  and  w  d  Racer ;  Mr  El¬ 
more’s  bk  d  Eagle,  beat  ftir  Rice’s  y  and  wd  Bandy  ;  and  Mr 
Cbitty's  r  d  Captain,  beat  Mr  Rice’s  pied  b  Risk. 

DIRLETON  COURSING  MEETING. 

February  3rd.  and  4th. 

'The  Puppy  Stakes. — Mr  Raimes’s  br  and  w  b  Lucy  beat 
Mr  H  Dundas’s  br  b  Daylight :  Mr  Raimes’s  br  and  w  d  Laurel 
beat  Mr  Meiklam’s  b  and  w  b  Meretrix ;  Mr  H.Duiidas’s 
b  d  Dauntless  beat  Mr  Meiklam’s  y  b  May;  Mr  H.  Duudas’s 
b  d  Dashwood  beat  Mr  Raiines’s  w  b  Lady  Cowdon;  Mr 

Meiklam’s  b  b  Charlotte  a  bye. - First  'Ties:  —  Lucy  beat 

Laurel  dr ;  Charlotte  beat  Dauntless ;  Dashwood  a  bye. - 

Second  'Ties:  Dashwood  beat  Charlotte;  Lucy  a  bye. - 

Deciding  Course  ;  Dashwood  beat  Lucy,  and  won  the  Stakes. 
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All-Aged,StAkhs.— Mr.  H  Dundas’s  ch  b  Dumpy  beat  Mr 
Henderson’s  b  d  Touchstone  :  Mr  Mitchell’s  wb  Vanity  beat 
Mr  Henderson’s  w  d  The  Duke  ;  Mr  Raimes’s  b  and  %v  d  Rat¬ 
tler  beat  Mr  H  Dundas’s  b  d  Dash  ;  Mr  Raimes’s  bk  and  w  d 
Rattler  beat  Mr  H .  Dundas’s  b  d  Dash  ;  M  r  Raimes’s  bl  and  vv  d 
Rainbow  beat  Mr  Raimes’s  b  d  Racer  dr  ;  Mr  Sheriff’s  y  b 
Sattellite  beat  Mr  Mitchell’s  bl  b  Vixen  ;  Mr  Meiklam’s  b 
and  w  b  Jess  beat  Mr  H.  Dundas’s  hr  b  Ditto  ;  Mr  Sawer’s  y 
and  wd  Castor  beat  Mr  Sawer’s  w  b  Sleek  dr;  Mr  H.  Dun¬ 
das’s  brill  d  Dastard  a  bye. - First  Ties  ;  Vanity  beat  Dum¬ 

py  ;  Rattler  beat  Rainbow  ;  Jess  beat  Satellite  ;  Castor  beat 

Dastard. - Second  Ties:  Rattler  beat  Vanity;  Jess  beat 

Castor. - Deciding  Course:  Rattler  beat  Jess,  and  won  the 

Stakes. 

Matches, — Match  for  the  best  of  three  runs  :  Mr  H.  Dun¬ 
das’s  hr  and  w  b  Drift  received  forfeit  from  Mr  Meiklam’s  y  and 
w  d  Fag  ;  Mr  H  Dundas’s  Daylight  beat  Mr  Henderson’s 
Touchstone  ;  Mr  H.  Dundas’s  Dastard  beat  Mr  Tod’s  Terror  ; 
Mr  Henderson’s  The  Duke  beat  Mr  Sheriff’s  Dandy  ;  Mi- 
Sheriff’s  Satellite  beat  Mr  Dundas’s  Dash. 

The  WinchburghChampion  Collar, runfor  monthly, was 
decided  on  the  28th  of  December  last,  as  follows: — .Mr  Thom¬ 
son  Bonar's  bl  and  w  d  Spring  beat  Mr  H  Dundas’s  bl  d 
Driver ;  Mr  Henderson’s  vv  d  The  Duke  beat  Mr  T  Bonar’s 

bl  b  Lassie. - Deciding  Course  :  The  Duke  beat  Spring  and 

won  the  Collar. — The  above  Collar  was  walked  over  for  by 
The  Duke,  on  the  30th  of  January,  consequently  he  is  present 
Champion. 


HAMPTON  COURT  COURSING  MEETING. 

The  Cup  ani>  Goblet  were  run  for  on  Saturday  week  in 
the  Home  Park.  The  attendance  was  numerous  and  the  sport 
excellent,  several  of  the  hares  having  run  very  stout.  The 
following  is  a  return  of  the  different  courses  :  — 

Mr  Alexander's  bk  d  Othello  beat  Mr  Patient’s  r  w  d  Prince; 
Mr  Brooks’s  bk  t  b  Bronte  beat  Mr  Dyson’s  r  w  d  Flockton  ; 
Mr  Garner’s  r  w  d  Glencoe  (late  Pilot)  beat  Mr  Walker’s  r  d 
Premier  :  Mr  Rice’s  brin  b  Ready  beat  Mr  Anderson’s  y  w  b 
Anniseed  ;  Mr  Elmore’s  r  w  b  Echo  beat  Colonel  YV'ernyss’s 

bk  d - ;  Mr  Clarke’s  r  d  Cestus  beat  Mr  Thompson’s  r  b 

Tulip  ;  Mr  Chitty’s  f  b  Camarine  beat  Mr.  Wittiugstall’s  r  d 
Spring;  Mr  Elmore’s  r  b  Ellin  beat  Mr  Bailey’s  bk  b  Bar¬ 
nacle. - First  Ties:  Bronte  beat  Othello  ;  Ready  beat  Glen¬ 
coe  ;  Echo  beat  Cestus  ;  Elfin  beat  Camarine. - Second 

Ties:  Bronte  beat  Beady;  Elfin  beat  Echo. - Deciding 

Course  :  Bronte  beat  Elfin,  and  won  the  Cup,  Ellin  the  Gob¬ 
let. 

Again  it  appears  that  Eljin  has  this  year  distin¬ 
guished  herself,  she  having  won  the  Cups  at  the 
Rowes  and  Cockney  Club  Meetings,  and  the  Goblets 
at  those  of  Ilsley  and  Hampton  Court ;  proving  her¬ 
self  decidedly  a  first-rate  Greyhound,  of  which  Mr. 
Elmore  may  be  truly  proud.  We  are  in  the  dark  at 
present  as  to  her  pedigree,  but  will  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  for  our  next  number. 


DEPTFORD  INN  COURSING  MEETING. 
February  17th,  18th,  and  19th. 

In  the  absence  of  the  List  which  has  not  yet  reached  us,  we 
must  content  ourselves,  till  next  month,  with  simply  stating 
the  result  of  the  running  for  the  principal  Stakes. 

The  Claret  Stakes  of  5  Sovs  each,  15  Entries,  was  won 
by  Mr  Lyster’s  Lucifer,  by  Mr  Lloyd’s  Lunardi. 

'Fhe  Port  Stakes  of  3  Sovs  each,  8  Entries,  was  won  by 
the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Victoiia, 

The  Sherry  Stakes  of  2  Sovs  each,  8  Entries,  was  won 
by  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Vaultress,  by  Vulcan  out  of  Varna. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  who  were  the  winners  of  the  Ber¬ 
wick  and  Codfoid  Stakes. 

In  a  Match, — The  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Virgilius  beat  Mr 
Chamberlayne’s - in  a  splendid  course. 


The  Leicestershire  Hunt. —  It  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  on,  that  Holyoake  Goodricke,  Esq.,  relin¬ 
quishes  the  mastership  of  the  Leicestershire  Hounds 
before  the  close  of  the  present  season.  Several  no¬ 
blemen  (among  whom  Lord  Macdonald’s  name  has 
been  mentioned)  and  gentlemen  w-ell  known  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Hunt,  will  succeed  to  the  management, 
but  only  as  a  subscription  pack. 


The  engagements  standing  in  the  Stock  Calendar 
for  the  Newmarket  Meetings  next  season  already  ex¬ 
ceed  forty-four  thousand  pounds. 


NAMES  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS, 

PRACTISING  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  rilE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  IN  THE  ARMY,  OR  ABROAD,  AND  LATE 
PUPILS  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


MEDICAL  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 


president: 

SIR  ASTLEY  PASTON  COOPER,  BART., 

F.  R.S. 


Dr.  Cooke,  F.R.S. 
Joseph  Henry  Green, 
Esq.  F.R.S. 

Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart. 

F.R.S. 


SirCharles  Bell,F.R,S. 
Dr.  R.  Bright,  F.R.S. 
B.  Travers,  Esq.  F.Pi,.S. 
Dr.  Paris,  F.R.S. 


Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  Professor. 
Mr.  W.  Sewell,  Assistant  Professor. 


(The  Editor  of  the  Sportsman  and  Veterinary  Recorder, 
will  be  happy  to  correct  any  inaccuracies  arising  from 
change  in  residence,  if  communicated  to  him  by  letter, 
post-paid,  at  the  Ojfce,  19, Old  Bostvell- Court,  Strand, 
London.) 


Adamson,  Wm.  Durham,  April  16,  1831, 

Adams,  James,  Plaistow,  Jan.  22, 1827. 

Aked,  James,  Westerliam,  May  12,  1826. 

Alger,  Hy.  VV.  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Dec.  10,  1833. 
Akers,  Joseph,  London,  April  25,  1821. 

Allen,  Richard,  Ellesmere,  Feby.  12,  1831. 

Amis,  Samuel,  Norton,  Norfolk,  Dec.  3,  1833. 
Ashton,  John.  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  Jany.  25,  1820. 
Askin,  Charles,  Birmingham,  Feby  1,  1820. 
Athgrstone,  Hugh,  Derby,  Jany.  18,  1820. 

Atfield,  W.  Guildford,  Jany.  13,  1810. 

Atkinson,  John,  Todd,  Aug,  13, 1827. 

Austen,  Thomas  Honiton,  Aug.  6,  1833. 

Bainbridge,  J.,  Saffron  Walden,  Suffolk,  1814. 
Bailey,  Edward,  Leicester,  Jany.  25.  1825. 

Baker,  Daniel,  Chepstow',  Mar.  27,  1832. 

Baker,  G.,  Reigate,  Aug.  8,  1832. 

Baker,  Henry,  Yorkshire,  1819. 

Baker,  Samuel,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  April  29,  1819. 
Baker,  S.,  July  25, 1825. 

Baker,  Wm.,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  April  29,  1819. 
Baldwin,  Geo.,  Fakenbam,  Norfolk,  April  29,  1795. 
Banks,  S.,  Weston,  Staffordshire,  Nov.  27,  1832. 
Bardell,  John,  London,  May  9,1833. 

Bark,  Thomas,  London,  Feby.  18,  1834. 

Ballard,  W.,  Abingdon,  1807. 

Barlow,  Robert,  Tollerton,  Jany.  22,  1827. 

Barnard,  John,  Southwark,  April  20, 1822. 

Barrett,  John,  Taunton,  1813. 

Battersbee,  Edward,  Croydon,  Mar.  4,  1834. 

Barrett,  William,  Bengal,  Jany.  20,  1824. 

Bass,  Jabas,  Withybrook,  Warwick,  April  17,  1809. 
Bass,  John,  Hinckley,  1814. 

Bassum,  C.,  Hingham,  Norfolk,  June  29,  1820. 

Bean,  T.,  Canterbury,  1802. 

Bennett,  J.,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks,  Dec.  29,  1812. 
Berrington,  J.,  Caval,  Dep.  Maidstone,  1804. 

Berry,  John. 

Bevan,  John,  Aug.  8,  1828. 

Beeson,  S.,  Amersham,  Feby.  4,  1820. 

Beeson,  James,  London,  Jany.  30,  1821. 

Beverley,  H.  F.  Wittingham,  Dec.  10,  1833. 
Bickford,  John,  F.,  Kingsbridge,  Mar.  17.  1832. 
Bicknell,  Isaac,  Bengal,  Feby.  7,  1828. 

Biggs,  Benjamin,  Basingstoke,  April  24,  1823. 

Bird,  L.,  8th  Hussars,  April  17,  1809. 

Birtles,  S.,  Calcutta,  1818. 

Black,  Alex.,  14th  Light  Diagoons,  April  17,  1809. 
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Blake,  John,  London,  Nov.  26,  1833. 

Blackburn,  J.,  Wisbeach,  June  24, 1808. 

Bland,  Samuel,  near  Derby,  Jany.  24,  1822. 
Bolwell,  A.,  Lynn,  1801. 

Bolland,J.  Nantwich,  Sept.  28,  1804. 

Bonser,  William,  Loughborough,  May  8,  1823. 
Booth,  Charles,  Stone,  Feby.  14,  1832. 

Boston,  Joseph,  Clapton,  Mar.  20,  1828. 

Bowles,  Benjamin,  Cambridge,  July  15,  1826. 
Braby,  Edward,  London,  Aug.  6,  1833. 

Bradshaw,  S.,  Stratford  on  Avon,  July  26,  1821. 
Bretherton,  J.  B.,  Liverpool,  Jany.  25,  1820. 

Brett,  C.,  12th  Lancers,  April  1, 1828. 

Brew'er,  John  T.,  Nov.  26,  1833. 

Bright,  John,  Chelmsford,  1813. 

Briscoe,  B.,  Liverpool,  1819. 

Brockbank,  T.,  Whitehaven,  April  29,1826. 
Broderick,  John,  London,  Mar.  25,  1834. 

Brown  John,  Doncaster,  1819. 

Brown,  Samuel,  Melton,  1824. 

Brown,  William,  Warwick,  April  13,  1820. 

Brown,  T.,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  Mar.  6,  1828. 
Browne,  John,  Dec.  4,  1832. 

Bryer,  W.  W.,  Cheltenham,  Jany.  22,  1827. 
Buckland,  W.,  Wilmington,  Kent,  Jany.  18,  1825. 
Buckton,  Jonathan,  Middleham,  April  16,  1831. 
Bunbury,  T.  Brannan,  Canterbury,  July  23,  1827. 
Bunnell,  William,  Liverpool,  Feby.  5,  1831. 
Burden,  William,.  May  11,  1831. 

Byers,  Robert,  Glasgow,  Nov.  16,  1831. 

Bird,  Benjamin,  Madras,  1819. 

Burd,  Benjamin,  Nantwich,  April  26,  1822. 

Burley,  William,  Leicester,  Oct.  11,  1800. 

Burley,  William,  jun..  Ditto,  1814. 

Burnham,  C.,  Lincolnshire,  Aug.  1828. 

Burrell,  Thomas,  London,  April  24,  1827. 
Burrowes,  Thomas,  jun.,  April  11,  1799. 

Burt,  James,  Ordnance,  Woolwich,  Nov.  25,  1797. 
Byron,  R.,  Ashton-under-Line,  Nov.  24,  1825. 

Cage,  John,  Ipswich,  Aug.  8,  1832. 

Campbell,  David,  Dundee,  Feby.  18,  1834. 
Cardwell,  W.,  Feby.  1, 1820. 

Careless,  John,  Stafford,  April  24,  1823. 

Carter,  R.,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  1814. 
Cartwright,  William,  London,  July  3,  1823. 
Carruthers,  G.,  Lancaster,  1817. 

Case,  Alfred,  Jlaverhill,  Jany.  24,1834. 

Case,  Edward  Barnard,  Lynn,  April  29,  1826. 
Case,  Frederick  M.,  Cambridge,  Jany.  24,  1834. 
Chadwick,  Wm.  Hotwells,  Bristol,  July  9,  1829. 
Channon,  James,  Bridgewater,  Jany.  21,  1826. 
Chapman,  John,  Southampton,  Nov.  26,  1833. 
Charles,  Edward,  London,  May  26,  1830. 

Chase,  Charles  Grise,  New  York,  April  29,  1826. 
Chase,  James,  Brooke,  Feby.  25,  1832. 

Cheesman,  William,  Dorking,  Nov.  27,  1832. 
Cheetham,  C.  1804. 

Cheetham,  Josiah  P.,  London,  May  1,  1834. 
Cherry,  F.,  2nd  Life  Guards,  1803. 

Cherry,  E.,  11th  Dragoons,  India,  Dec.  18, 1826. 
Chester,  Grenado,  Madras,  .1 any.  13,  1827. 

Child,  J,  Hackney,  Jany.  13,  1819. 

Child,  Robert,  Stafford,  Norfolk,  July  11,  1821. 
Child,  John,  Swaffham,  Dec.  6,  1831, 

Christian,  Henry,  Canterbury,  Feby.  21,  1829. 
Churchyard,  J.,  Wickham-Market,  June  30, 1812. 
Clare,  Ralph,  Bolton,  Feby.  10,  1825. 

Clark,  B.,  London,  1795. 

Clark,  John,  Richmond,  Surrey,  Aug.  6,  1833. 
Clark,  W,  S,,  1814. 

Clarke,  Wm.,  Kennolton,  Notts.,  June  30,  1812. 
Clarkson,  Nich.  F.,  Madras,  May  5,  1826. 

Clay  worth,  J.,  Spilsby,  Mar.  1,  1831. 


Clifford,  J.  L.,  Keywith,  1820. 

Coats,  IL,  Aug.  17, 1799. 

Cobbald,  M.,  Mar.  14, 1810. 

Cochrane,  Joseph,  Ireland,  April,  21,  1820. 
Coleman,  Tim.,  Blofield,  Norfolk,  Dec.  3,  1833. 
Coleman,  Wm.,  Bletchingly,  Surrey,  1805. 

Coleman,  Francis,  Lydd,  Feby.  9,  1829. 

Coley,  J.,  Bridgenorth,  Salop,  April  4,  1825. 
Colquhoun,  Archibald,  Bengal,  July  10, 1824. 
Collett,  Robert,  Stafford,  May  4,  1821. 

Collier,  Richard,  Chester,  Mar.  31,  1807. 

Collins,  E.  C.,  Bengal,  Feby.  1830. 

Constant,  John,  5th  Dragoon  Gds.,  July  21, 1813. 
Cooper,  John,  Coleshill,  Mar.  2,  1833. 

Corbett,  George,  Worcester,  May  17,1822. 
Cordeaux,  C.  jun.,  July  16,  1813. 

Cords,  Richard,  Shipton,  July  1,  1824. 

Cory,  Charles,  Norfolk,  2,  1828. 

Cotton,  R.,  Bury,  July  3, 1823. 

Cotter,  Stephen,  Livv'rpool,  May  24,  1830, 
Cotcheifer,  John,  Newark,  Nov.  4, 1829. 

Cook,  George,  London,  1815. 

Cowie,  James,  Hackerton,  N.  B.  Nov.  16, 1831. 
Cross,  William,  Colchester,  Mar.  6,  1832. 

Crowe,  Henry,  Shrewsbury,  July  15,  1826. 
Creswell,  S.  B.,  Ludlow,  1814. 

Cresfield,  John,  London,  Jany.  24,  1822. 

Crouch,  B.,  Northampton,  1797. 

Crump,  John,  America,  Aug.  4,  1829. 

Cullimore,  Daniel,  Bengal,  May  17,  1828. 

Cupis,  Francis,  Diss,  Norfolk,  May  11, 1822. 
Cummings,  J.,  half  pay,  7th  Hussars,  1796. 

Curtis,  R.  W.,  July  9,  1833. 

Dalwig,  Conrad,  Hambro’,  July  1,  1811. 

Darville,  Rich.,  retired,  7th  Hussars,  1810. 

Davies,  Pryce,  Welcbpool,  Nov.  27,  1832. 

Dawson,  R.  V.  London,  July  16,  1813. 

Deacon,  J.,  Limerick,  Dec.  27,  1808. 

Dean,  Thomas,  Waltham,  Berks,  1796. 

Denney,  John,  1796. 

Dick,  William,  Edinburgh,  1817. 

Dickins,  Charles,  Kimbolton,  Hunts.,  July  12,  1830. 
Dickinson,  .1.,  Edwinstone,  Notts.,  Jany.  24,  1822. 
Dickinson,  George,  July  21,  1829. 

Dixon,  John,  Burnley, 1828. 

Dobson,  Robert,  Feby.  25,  1832. 

Dods,  Rt.,  Kirkaldy,  Scotland,  May  12,  1826. 
Douthwaite,  W.,  Holderness,  Yorks.,  Mar.  6,  1828. 
Dowdall,  Lancelot,  Belfast,  Mar.  27,  1832. 

Doyle,  Joseph,  Dublin,  1833. 

Draper,  T.,  Castle  Donnington,  1804. 

Drake,  E.  Exeter,  July  20,  1831. 

Duck,  James,  Newbury,  Berks.,  Nov. 24,  1825. 
Dudfield,  Samuel,  Gloucester,  1814. 

Duncalfe,  Thos.,  Newport,  Nov.  22,  1831. 

Dye,  John,  July  15,  1826. 

Eaton,  .1.  S.,  Loftie,  Mar.  1,  1831. 

Edgar,  James,  Westerham,  May  7,  1827. 

Edlin,  William,  7th  Hussars,  Aug.  13,  1827. 

Eicke,  F.,  2ncl  Hussars,  H.P.K.G.L.,  Dec.  31,1806. 
Eidman,  F.,  3d  Hussars,  H.P.K.G.L.,  July  1,  1806. 
Elford,  Robert,  Chelsea,  July  15,  1826. 

Elliot,  Thomas,  Rumsey,  Hants.,  May  13, 1819. 
Ellis,  John,  Liverpool,  Aug.  8,  1832. 

Evans,  J.  Grantham,  Lincoln,  May  17,  1828. 

Fansnidge,  William,  Uxbridge,  April  4, 1805. 
Farrow,  G.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1828. 

Farrow,  William,  London,  1830. 

Fenwick,  George,  London,  April  11, 1801. 

Ferraby,  B.  B.,  Bourne,  Lincoln,  Feby.  23, 1833. 
Field,  John,  jun.,  London,  Dec.  14,1820. 

Field,  William,  London,  1830. 
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Fielder,  Lewis,  Sussex,  July  12,  1830. 

Fisher,  W.,  Biggleswade,  April  22,  1830. 

Fletcher,  Reuben,  Rochester,  Aug.  4,  1822. 

Ford,  Joseph,  Bengal,  July  30, 1827. 

Ford,  W.,  Stourbridge,  Feby  4,  1830. 

Ford,  John,  London,  July  30,  1827. 

France,  John,  Preston,  May  12, 1829. 

Franklin,  James,  Kidderminster,  Feby.  9, 1829. 
Freeman,  James,  Kettering,  Feby.  14,  1834. 

French,  John,  Chelmsford,  July  12,  1830. 

Friend,  Ephraim,  Wisbeach,  April  21,  1820. 

Fryer,  John,  Fleetham,  Yorkshire,  April  13,  1813. 

Gabriel,  E.,  Plymouth,  July  3,  1822. 

Gabriel,  Thomas,  Plymouth,  May  17,  1822. 

Gamgee,  Robert,  Naples,  July  6,  1824. 

Gardner,  James,  Glasgow,  Aug.  8,  1832. 

Gibson,  M.,  Manchester,  Jany.  16,  1806. 

Gilbert,  Wm.,  Dunchurch,  Feby.  25,  1832. 

Gilroy,  Thomas,  Kelso,  N.B.,  Feby  9,  1829. 

Girling,  Robert,  Nov.  25,  1830. 

Gloag,  John,  W. ,10th  Hussars,  1830. 

Godbold,  Walter,  Woodbridge,  1830. 

Godwin,  W.  J.,  Litchfield,  Aug.  6, 1827. 

Gosden,  G.,  London,  1815. 

Gooch,  Samuel,  Chelmsford,  July  1,  1806. 

Good,  F.  C.,  W^ells,  Feby.  18,  1834. 

Goodwortb,  Sami.,  Thorn,  Yorksh.,  Mar.  20,  1828. 
Goodwin,  J.,  London,  Mar.  24,  1798. 

Goodwin,  W.,  King’s  Mews,  Pimlico,  1815. 
Goodwin,  F.,  July  10,  1822. 

Goodwyn,  R.,  Ipswich,  1827. 

Gray,  Alexander,  Edinburgh,  Mar.  28,  1812. 

Gray,  William,  jun.,  London,  1815. 

Green,  John,  1st  Dragoons,  Mar.  6, 1828. 

Green,  Philip,  B.  F.,  Bengal,  Feby.  7,  1832. 
Gregory,  H.  Shipley,  Derbyshire,  Nov.  27,  1821. 
Gregory,  S.  V.,  Yeovil,  1830. 

Gregory,  Robert,  Halifax,  Yorksh.,  Mar.  1,  1831. 
Greaves,  John,  Manchester,  July  9,  1829. 

Grellier,  James,  June  21,  1798. 

Griffiths,  George,  Bengal,  Mar.  6,  1828. 

Grose,  G.,  half  pay,  25th  Lt.  Drags.,  Mar.  28,  1801. 
Grover,  John,  Lewes,  1813. 

Gwynne,  John,  Pontypool,  Aug.  4,  1828. 

Haggar,  Thomas,  Madras,  Feby.  21,  1828. 

Hales,  J.  M.,  Owestry,  1817. 

Haliday,  William,  Hitchin,  May  3, 1823. 

Hall,  Joseph,  Hereford,  July  18,  1821. 

Hallen,  Herbert,  6th  Dragoons,  Nov.  27,  1821. 
Halls,  Joseph,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Feby.  14,  1833. 
Harding,  Wm.,  Godaiming,  Nov.  10,  1813. 
Hargrave,  J.,  Normanby,  Lincoln,  1804. 

Harwood,  J.  F.,  London,  Jany.  20,  1824. 

Harris,  C.  A.,  July  5,  1820. 

Harris,  John,  Preston,  May  17,  1828. 

Harris,  Thomas,  Ludlow,  1816. 

Hariis,  James,  Bengal,  1827. 

Harrison,  J.  Dennis,  Lancaster,  June  29,  1820. 
Harrison,  T.,  London,  Jany.  25,  1825. 

Harrison,  Wm.,  Croydon,  1800. 

Harvey,  George,  Yarmouth,  Feby.  14,  1833. 

Harvey,  Stephen,  Yarmouth,  Mar.  4,  1834. 

Haslam,  John,  Baltimore,  1799. 

Haslam,  R.  H.,  Ditto,  July  21,  1829. 

Hawthorn,  George,  Kettering,  Feby  14,  1834. 
Hawthorn,  John,  Kettering,  1817. 

Hayes,  Samuel,  Chester,  Mar.  20,  1828. 

Heanley,  Wm.  W.,  Lincoln,  1830. 

Henderson,  William,  Edinboro’,  April  25,  1821. 
Henderson,  Alexander,  London,  July  10,  1810. 
Henley,  John,  Cheltenham,  Mar.  28,  1812. 

Higgs,  Henry,  Maidenhead,  1813. 

Hiimer,  Fred,,  3d  Hussars,  Hanover,  July  1,  1806, 


Hilton,  Thomas,  Bombay,  1830. 

Hinds,  William,  Sept.  28,  1807. 

Hiorns,  Joseph,  near  Leamington,  Dec.  4,  1832. 
Hodges,  Samuel,  Cirencester,  Mar.  6,  1832. 
Hodgson,  John  Thcmas,  Bengal,  1831. 

Hogreve,  Henry,  15th  Hussars,  July  1,  1806. 
Holford,  Thomas,  Middlewich,  Feby.  23,  1833. 
Hollinworth,  James,  Manchester,  April  22,  1830. 
Holmes,  Rupert,  Birmingham,  1822. 

Home,  James,  Glasgow,  Mar.  17,  1832. 

Hooper,  Henry,  Madras,  July  23,  1827. 

Hope,  G.  L.,  London,  Feby.  10,  1825. 

Hordern,  Joseph  L.,  Macclesfield,  Feby.  19,  1831. 
Hough,  Joseph,  Bengal,  1827. 

House,  William  Thomas,  Bristol,  1813. 

Howard,  Thomas,  Lower  Mitcham,  April  29,  1825. 
Howes,  Robert,  Aylsham,  Nov.  26,  1833. 

Howlett,  W.,  Fakenham,  July  21,  1828. 

Howcutt,  John,  Scotland,  July  3,  1822. 

Hubbick,  William,  Alnwick,  Jany.  28,  1826. 
Huddlestone,  Alfred,  Aug.  6,  1827. 

Huer,  Ludolph,  2d  Drags,,  Hanover,  Jany.  10,  1805, 
Hulse,  Henry  Charles,  Bengal,  1822. 

Hurford,  Rd.  John,  Dublin,  Nov.  26,  1833. 

Iliff,  Joseph,  Kettering,  Feby.  14,  ^834. 

Ions,  John,  Longford,  Ireland,  July  1,  1811. 

Jamson,  John,  Bawtrey,  Feby.  12,  1831. 

Jackson,  Charles,  Madras,  Nov.  22,  1831. 

Jennings,  John,  Madras,  July  30,  1827. 

Johnston,  Richard,  Dublin,  Jany.  25,  1820. 
Johnson,  George,  Dublin,  July  30,  1828. 

Jones,  William,  York,  Feby.  4,  1826. 

Jumpson,  John  Charles,  Chelsea,  April  29,  1826. 
Justice,  Henry,  Worksop,  Notts.,  Feby.  7,  1832. 

Karkeek,  William  F.,  Truro,  Jany.  31,  1825. 

Keen,  John,  Aug.  6,  1827. 

Kent,  John,  Bristol,  April  13,  1813. 

Kent,  Joseph,  Burton  on  Trent,  1813. 

Kenny,  John,  Ashby  Magna,  April  16,  1810. 

Kerr,  James,  London,  April  29,  1825. 

Killick,  William,  Camberwell,  Jany.  25,  1820. 

King,  Francis,  jun.,  Stanraore,  Jany.  25,  1825. 

King,  Samuel,  Thirsk,  Feby.  23,  1833. 

Kitching,  Maclaren,  Perth,  Feby.  25,  1832. 

Knight,  Edward,  Dec.  28,  1799. 

Lacey,  William,  Colwick,  Nov.  15,  1800. 
Langworthy,  J.  H.,  London,  July  6,  1824. 

Langley,  E.,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  May  7,  1827. 
Latham,  Robert  Jos.,  Feby.  21,  1829. 

Lawrenson,  James,  Croston,  July  9,  1829. 

Lee,  John,  Leeds,  Jany.  20,  1824. 

Lee,  John,  Lincolnshire,  Feby.  19,  1831. 

Leech,  Joseph,  Newmarket,  Mar.  6,  1828. 

Legrew,  J.,  13th  Lt.  Drags.  India,  Jany.  13,  1827. 
Leigh,  N.  P.,  Bristol,  June  24,  1808. 

Lepper,  Henry,  Aylesbury,  Feby.  12,  1831. 
Limbrick,  J.,  Chipping,  Sodbury,  July  1,  1811. 
Lindsay,  William,  Bengal,  May  5,  1826. 

Lingley,  George,  Warrington,  1814. 

Linton,  G.  Crook,  near  Chester-le-St.,  Nov.  5,  1830. 
Lowes,  J.  W.,  3d  Dragoons,  Nov.  10,  1813. 

Lucas,  Charles,  1820. 

Lucas,  Robert,  July  21,  1829. 

Lucas,  Joseph,  Lutterworth,  Mar.  28,  1812. 

Lucas,  Robert,  Liverpool,  Mar.  28,  1812. 

Lucas,  James,  1821. 

Lucas,  Thomas,  June  11,  1821. 

Lucas,  Wm.,  Atherstone,  Warwick,  Jany.  27,  1812. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,') 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  THE  SEASON, 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES 
AND  RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS. 


Before  these  observations  meet  the  eyes  of 
the  readers  of  “  The  Sportsman,^^  the  greater 
part  of  what  may  be  called  Field  Sports  will 
have  ceased.  Stag  hunting  will  be  continued 
a  few  days  in  April — in  some  parts,  perhaps, 
a  few  weeks,  which  is  correct  enough  ;  and, 
although  I  am  aware  it  is  the  custom  in  some 
districts  of  the  country,  to  pursue  the  fox 
throughout  the  month  of  April,  and  finish  the 
season  by  killing  one  of  these  animals  in 
May,  (called  a  May  fox),  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  admire  such  a  system — no,  not 
even  in  the  New  Forest;  “  it  is  a  custom 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observ¬ 
ance.  Foxes  approach  each  other  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  even  before  Christmas, 
if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  vixens  will  be  heavy  by  the  end  of 
March:  considerable  risk  of  future  sport, 
therefore,  cannot  fail  to  ajise  from  hunting 
throughout  April ;  and  serious  mischief  must 
occasionally  ensue. 

The  fowling-piece  should  be  altogether  laid 
aside :  though  there  are  to  be  found  those 
who  will  not  submit  to  my  dictum ;  persons 
who  would  assert  that  the  Godwit,  the  Dot- 
lerel,  &c.,  are  still  fair  game.  Let  us  see 
how  far  such  sportsmen  are  borne  out  by  the 
test  of  experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts  : 
a  class  of  birds,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
plover  tribe,  two  of  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  to  which  I  will  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  namely,  the  ruff  and  the  reeve,  the 
knot,  the  red-shank  or  pool  snipe  are  princi¬ 
pally  found,  particularly  the  dotterel,  far 
away  to  the  north  :  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  especially  in  the  heathy  county  of 
Caithness, where  I  found  dotterel,  (and  golden 
plover  also),  much  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  part  of  these  islands  which  has  fallen 
under  my  observation.  By  the  unerring  law 
of  nature,  these  pretty  little  birds  are  con¬ 
strained  to  leave  their  wonted  abode  on  the 
approach  of,  or  rather  perhaps  in,  spring ;  the 
cause  of  their  periodical  wanderings  seems  to 
be  this :  on  the  eve  of  the  pairing  season,  (and 
the  rule  is  of  general  application  among  the 
feathered  tribes),  the  young  birds  are  driven 
from  the  district  where  they  were  ushered 


into  life,  and  where  they  had  continued,  by 
the  jealousy  of  their  progenitors,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  more  violent  animosity  of  the 
female ;  and  thus  becoming  wanderers  for  a 
certain  period,  they  visit  the  heaths  and 
marshes  of  England,  where  some  of  them 
have  been  known  to  breed  ;  and  many  more, 
perhaps,  would  form  their  nests  among  the 
Southrons,  were  they  sufl'ered  to  continue  un¬ 
molested  by  those  semi-sportsmen  who  claim 
the  privilege  of  pursuing  them,  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  no  such  practise  should  be  re¬ 
cognised  or  permitted. 

The  cross-bow  may  be  furbished,  the  air- 
gun  examined,  as  young  rooks,  owing  to  the 
forwardness  of  the  spring,  and  the  general 
mildness  of  the  weather,  will  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  earlier  in  May  than  usual.  A  co¬ 
lony  of  rooks,  when  fairly  settled,  uniformly 
visit  the  same  place  every  year,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  nestling  and  rearing  their  tender  ofl- 
spring  ;  but  no  sooner  are  the  latter  able  to 
wing  their  way  cleverly,  than  they  are  led 
away  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the  parent 
birds,  and  carefully  taught  the  important  bu¬ 
siness  of  providing  for  their  own  subsistence. 
Many  times  have  I  watched  the  interesting 
operations  of  these  birds  after  the  nrst  has 
been  forsaken  by  them.  In  the  pretty  village 
of  Belton,  Leicestershire,  a  colony  of  rooks 
had  nestled  for  ages ;  such  of  the  young 
birds  as  had  escaped  the  deadly  shaft,  and 
were  able  to  fly,  w'ere  principally  led  to  the 
open  plains,  (since  inclosed),  and  hills  of 
Charnwood  Forest,  some  few  miles  distant, 
where  they  would  remain  vihile  the  parent 
birds  were  absent  in  search  of  food  :  I  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  distance  which  the 
young  rooks  could  observe  their  approach, 
which  I  have  so  frequently  seen  them  testify 
by  that  movement  of  the  wings,  so  well 
known  as  the  welcome  expression  of  the 
feathered  tribes  in  general,  for  some  time  be¬ 
fore  I  could  discern  them.  Young  rooks  are 
fed  for  a  considerable  period  after  they  have 
quitted  the  nest ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  the  tact  and  talent  of  foraging  for 
themselves,  the  whole  colony,  before  divided 
into  nestly  sections,  re-unite,  fly,  and  feed  to¬ 
gether.  They  return  occasionally  during  the 
intervention  of  the  period  of  nestling,  &c.,  as 
if  to  examine  the  state  of  their  lofty  and  half- 
forsaken  tenements,  which  are  sometimes 
hurled  from  their  elevated  stations  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds ;  these  visits  take  place 
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three  or  four  times  from  the  season  the  young 
leave  the  nest  till  the  approach  of  spring,  but 
they  are  of  short  duration  ;  much  cawing  and 
noisy  garrulity  take  place ;  but  whatever 
injury  may  have  been  sustained  by  their  nest¬ 
ling  habitations,  nothing  is  done  in  the  way 
of  repair  or  re-edification  till  nature  prompts 
the  owners  to  prepare  for  a  future  generation. 

Rooks  are  not  only  gregarious,  but  remark¬ 
able  for  their  social  disposition,  feelings 
which  extend  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own 
society,  the  daw  and  the  starling  being  fre¬ 
quently  seen  with  them  in  very  friendly  asso¬ 
ciation.  I  have  seen  rooks  act  the  part  of 
protectors  to  the  starling  :  I  once  observed  a 
starling  chased  by  a  hawk :  the  latter  was 
gaining  upon  his  intended  victim,  which, 
with  loud  screams  was  struggling  to  gain  the 
cover  of  a  flock  of  rooks,  which  were  per¬ 
forming  their  customary  evolutions  in  the  air 
for  which  they  are  remarkable  on  the  approach 
of  evening  :  the  contest  was  doubtful ;  when 
a  movement  of  the  rooks  shortened  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  their  numerous  body  and  the 
starling,  which  no  sooner  reached  them  than 
its  fierce  pursuer  gave  up  the  chase. 

Speaking  of  the  evening  excursions  of 
rooks,  the  author  of  the  history  of  Selborne 
remarks,  that  just  before  dusk  they  re¬ 
turn  in  long  strings  from  the  foraging  of 
the  day,  and  rendezvous  by  thousands  on 
Selborne  Downs,  where  they  wheel  round, 
and  dive  in  a  playful  manner,  in  the  air,  ex¬ 
erting  their  voices,  which,  being  softened  by 
the  distance,  become  a  pleasing  murmur,  not 
unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  deep- 
echoing  woods.  When  this  ceremony  is  over, 
with  the  least  gleam  of  light,  they  retire  to 
the  deep  beech  woods  of  Tisted  and  Kepley — 

“  Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick  their  scanty  fare,  a  black’ning  train 
Of  loitering  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight. 

And  seek  the  shelter  of  the  grove.” 

It  used  to  be  no  uncommon  circumstance 
for  herons  and  rooks  to  form  their  settlements 
for  nestling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each 
other  ;  but  the  heron,  since  the  decay  of  fal¬ 
conry,  so  far  from  experiencing  protection, 
has  very  much  decreased  in  its  numbers  on 
account  of  its  depredations  on  the  fish  pond  : 

“  The  hern  fatigued 

“  Borne  down  by  numbers,  yields,  and  prone  on  earth 
He  drops.  His  cruel  foes,  wheeling  around. 

Insult  at  will.  The  vengeful  falconer  flies. 

Swift  as  an  arrow,  shooting,  to  their  aid : 

Then  muttering  inward  curses,  breaks  his  wings. 

And  fixes  in  the  ground  his  hated  beak  ; 

Sees,  with  malignant  joy,  the  victors  proud 
Smear’d  with  his  blood,  and  on  his  marrow  feast. 
Unhappy  bird  !  our  fathers’  prime  delight! 

Who  fenc’d  thine  eyrie  round  with  sacred  laws. 

Nor  mighty  princes  now  disdain  to  wear 
Thy  waving  crest,  the  mark  of  high  command. 

With  gold,  and  pearl,  and  brilliant  gems,  adorn’d.” 

The  rook  feeds  on  grubs,  beetles,  grain,  &c., 
and  in  Suffolk,  and  some  parts  of  Norfolk, 
the  cultivators  of  the  land  find  it  their  in¬ 
terest  to  eneourage  the  breed  of  these  birds, 
as  the  best  means  of  clearing  their  grounds 
from  the  grub  which  produces  the  chafer 
beetle,  which  in  this  state  destroys  the  roots 


of  corn  and  grass  to  a  most  injurious  degree. 
An  intelligent  farmer  of  Berkshire  observed, 
that  one  year,  while  his  men  were  hoeing  a 
field  of  turnips,  a  great  number  of  rooks 
alighted  upon  a  part  of  it  where  they  were 
not  at  work.  The  consequence  was  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  erop  in  this  part,  while  in  the 
remainder  of  the  field,  there  were  scarcely 
any  turnips  that  year. 

About  the  time  that  oats  and  barley  are 
sown,  rooks  are  feeding  their  young,  and  as 
they  have  generally  four  or  five  hungry  cla¬ 
morous  claimants,  their  industry  in  procuring 
food  is  active  and  incessant  In  order  to  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  or  in¬ 
jury  resulting  to  the  farmer  from  the  habits  of 
the  rook,  I  have  occasionally  shot  an  indivi¬ 
dual  as  he  was  flying,  loaded  with  food  for 
his  eraving  progeny;  when  I  have  generally 
found  the  pouch  or  bag,  formed  by  the  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  mandible,  filled  with  grubs 
and  newly-sown  corn.  If,  however,  the 
habits  of  these  birds  is  somewhat  problemati¬ 
cal  as  regards  the  husbandman,  there  is  no 
douht  as  to  the  injury  the  sportsman  sustains 
from  their  depredations.  In  faet,  the  rook  is, 
after  all,  a  general  plunderer,  whose  good 
qualities  are  overbalanced  by  his  mischievous 
propensities.  He  is  very  destruetive  to  the 
eggs  of  the  partridge  and  the  pheasant  (and, 
indeed,  to  any  other  eggs  whieh  he  is  able  to 
discover);  and,  being  a  sort  of  privileged  bird, 
from  the  cireumstance  of  forming  his  abode  so 
near  to  human  habitations,  he  is  enabled  to 
commit  greater  havoc  in  this  respect  than  the 
raven,  the  carrion  crow,  or  the  magpie.  If 
the  mowing  season  happen  to  take  place  at 
an  early  period,  and  thus  expose  the  eggs  of 
game,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  devoured, 
unless  immediately  removed.  Rooks  can  see 
the  eggs  on  the  ground  from  a  verj  consider¬ 
able  height:  and  if  they  perceive  the  par¬ 
tridge  or  the  pheasant  on  the  nest,  it  is  ten  to 
one  if  they  wait  till  she  leave  it.  I  have  seen 
two  or  three  rooks  approach  the  nest  of  a 
partridge  together,  and,  after  driving  off  the 
sitting  bird,  have  fought  stout  battles 
amongst  themselves  for  the  plunder. 

The  rook  is  less  inelined  to  seize  leverets, 
young  rabbits,  or  the  young  of  winged  game, 
perhaps,  than  the  carrion-crow  or  the  raven, 
but  he  is  not  to  he  trusted :  therefore,  those 
who  keep  rookeries  may  ealculate  on  having 
game  destroyed  by  these  birds ;  and,  as  they 
take  extensive  flights,  the  game  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ean  scareely  fail  to  suffer. 

Angling. — In  the  eourse  of  this  month,  all 
the  varieties  of  fresh  water  fish  will  take  a 
bait  in  the  rivers  :  and  if  the  weather  be  very 
mild  at  the  latter  end,  the  angler  may  expeet 
that  carp,  tench,  and  perch  will  move  and 
feed  in  ponds  and  still  waters  that  lie  in  shel¬ 
tered  or  warm  situations.  Gudgeons  are  now 
full  of  spawn,  and  are  perhaps  the  finest  fla¬ 
voured  small  fish  the  rivers  afford  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  In  this  month  bream  and 
barbel  approaeh  the  sharp  waters  and  scowers, 
and  are  inclined  to  take  a  bait.  Eels  will 
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bite  freely  both  by  day  and  night,  and  will  be 
found  in  an  excellent  state  for  the  table.  The 
delicious  speckled  trout  will  be  fast  approach¬ 
ing  its  season  also  ;  and  therefore  a  few  words 
on  this  pride  and  prince  of  the  smaller  streams 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Although  the  general  figure  of  the  trout  is 
rather  long  than  broad,  yet  in  several  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  rivers  and  lakes  they  grow 
so  much  thicker  than  ordinary,  that  a  fish  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  will  fre¬ 
quently  weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.  The 
trout  has  a  short  obtuse  head,  blunt  nose, 
mouth  wide  and  filled  with  teeth,  which  are 
not  only  fixed  in  the  jaw,  but  appear  also  on 
the  palate  and  tongue  ;  the  scales  are  small ; 
back  ash  colour,  the  sides  yellow,  and,  when 
in  season,  the  fish  presents  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance,  being  adorned  all  over  the  body,  and 
covers  of  the  gills,  with  small  red  and  black 
spots. 

The  trout  is  considered  in  season  from  the 
end  of  April  to  September,  but  they  are  in  the 
best  condition  from  the  middle  of  August 
until  the  latter  month.  There  are  persons, 
however,  who  assert,  that  the  month  of  May 
constitutes  the  prime  season  of  this  fish.  In 
some  rivers  trout  begin  to  spawn  in  October, 
but  November  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
general  month  for  that  extraordinary  process 
of  nature.  About  the  end  of  September,  they 
quit  the  deep  water,  to  which  they  had  retired 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  weather,  and 
make  great  efforts  to  gain  the  source  of  the 
current,  in  search  of  eligible  situations  for  the 
deposition  of  their  spawn.  For  this  purpose 
a  gravelly  bottom  is  selected,  or  places  where 
gravel  and  sand  are  mixed  among  stones,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  and  sides  of  a  stream,  and  in 
lakes,  &c.,  where  the  bottoms  are  formed  of 
gravel  among  weeds.  They  aie  abundantly 
prolific,  notwithstanding  the  depredations 
committed  upon  their  spawn  by  the  grayling, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters.  At  the 
period  of  spawning,  trout  become  black, 
particularly  about  the  head,  soft,  flabby,  and 
unwholesome ;  contrary  to  the  nature  of  most 
other  fishes,  they  are  never  good  when  big 
with  roe.  After  spawning,  they  become  fee¬ 
ble,  their  bodies  waste,  and  those  bright  spots 
by  which  they  had  previously  been  so  beauti¬ 
fully  adorned,  fade  away.  In  this  state,  they 
seek  still  water,  where  they  continue  during 
the  winter  in  a  sickly  state,  a  prey  to  vermin 
at  the  same  time.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten,  that  in  all  trout  waters,  there  are 
some  barren  females,  which  continue  good 
throughout  the  winter. 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  trouts  are  roused 
from  their  state  of  semi-torpidity,  and,  if  tha 
weather  be  mild  and  open,  they  will  begin  to 
leave  their  winter  quarters  as  early  as  the 
month  of  February.  The  general  movement, 
however,  may  be  said  to  take  place  in  March, 
when  they  seek  the  shallows  and  tails  of 
streams,  where  they  cleanse  themselves,  and 
are  restored  to  health.  As  they  acquire 
strength,  they  advance  higher  up  the  rivers, 


in  order  to  choose  their  summer  residence, 
and  for  that  purpose  prefer  an  eddy,  behind 
a  stone,  a  log,  or  bank  that  projects  into  the 
water,  and  against  which  the  current  is  driven ; 
whirlpools  and  holes  into  which  sharps  and 
shallows  fall,  under  roots  of  trees,  and  in 
places  shaded  by  boughs  and  bushes.  In  small 
rivers  they  may  be  frequently  found  among 
sedges  and  weeds,  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  before  they  have  perfectly  re¬ 
covered  their  strength,  but  when  they  have 
attained  their  full  vigour,  they  frequent  the 
swiftest  streams,  and  are  often  met  with  at 
the  upper  end  of  mill  pools,  at  locks,  flood¬ 
gates  and  weirs;  also  under  bridges,  or  between 
two  streams  running  from  under  their  arches; 
likewise  in  the  returns  of  streams,  where  the 
water  seems  to  boil.  In  the  decline  of  sum¬ 
mer,  they  lie  at  mill  tails,  the  end  of  streams, 
and  in  the  deep  water. 

There  are  various  ramifications  or  varieties 
of  the  trout ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  best  is  either 
red  or  yellow  when  dressed  ;  the  female  has 
a  smaller  head  than  the  male,  a  deeper  body, 
and  superior  flavour.  The  colour  of  the  trout 
and  its  spots  vary  very  much  in  different  wa¬ 
ters,  and  also  at  diflerent  periods  of  the  year. 
In  Llyndivi,  a  lake  in  South  Wales,  there  are 
trout  called  Coch-y-tail,  with  red  and  black 
spots  as  large  as  sixpences ;  others  destitute 
of  these  marks,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  are 
ill-tasted,  but  which  are  often  found  to  weigh 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  In  lough  Neagh, 
in  Ireland,  trout,  called  buddaghs,  are  met 
with,  which  attain  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds ; 
and  some  have  been  taken  in  XJlswater,  Cum¬ 
berland,  still  heavier;  both  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  variety  as  the  large  trout 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  however  prizeable 
they  may  be  on  the  score  of  superior  bulk,  the 
flavour  of  them  is  by  no  means  of  a  first-rate 
description. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  river  and  the 
bourn  trout  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  the  following  opinion  was  given  upon  the 
subject  by  an  experienced  angler:  that  he 
does  not  undertake  to  say  the  river  and  bourn 
trout  are  of  one  species  ;  in  many  points,  the 
trout  taken  out  of  the  same  river  and  same 
pool  will  agree,  and  in  some  will  vary  ;  so 
that  if  the  difterence  were  owing  to  the  water 
or  food,  he  could  say  nothing  against  their 
being  of  one  species  ;  he  believes  they  spawn 
promiscuously  together,  are  all  similar  in 
shape,  in  the  number  of  their  fins,  and  their 
fins  being  disposed  in  the  same  places.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  colour  of  the  spots  makes  any  specific 
variety,  he  leaves  to  the  decision  of  the  na¬ 
turalist;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  so  much- 
esteemed  charr,  both  red  and  white,  is  only  a 
mere  or  marsh  trout,  and  the  colour  perhaps 
arising  from  the  sex.  In  several  of  the 
northern  rivers  he  has  caught  trouts  as  red 
and  as  well  tasted  as  any  charr,  and  whose 
bones,  when  potted,  have  dissolved  like  those 
of  the  charr.  That  about  Michaelmas  he  had 
taken  trouts  of  a  copperish  hue  without  spots  ; 
when  dressed,  the  flesh  resembled  beeswax, 
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and  was  well  tasted  ;  tliat  likewise  in  April, 
he  look  one  of  these  trouts  twenty- eight  inches 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  which  became 
yellow  by  boiling,  but  was  equally  palatable ; 
and  this  he  supposes  was  the  bull  trout,  men¬ 
tioned  by  several  writers  as  remarkable  both 
for  its  size  and  tine  flavour,  and  to  be  found 
in  Northumberland  only.  He  records  a  still 
larger  fish  caught  in  the  same  river  (the 
Coequet)  by  him  in  September,  near  Brenk- 
burn  Abbey,  which  measured  nearly  a  yard  in 
length,  but  which  length,  extraordinary  as  it 
might  appear,  did  not  strike  this  gentleman 
so  much  as  the  bright  spots  upon  the  lateral 
line,  which  induced  him  to  suppose  it  was  an 
overgrown  bourn  trout,  and  neither  a  salmon, 
a  salmon  trout,  nor  the  same  as  those  two 
which  he  conceived  to  be  bull  trouts. 

The  Fordwich  trout,  mentioned  by  Walton, 
taken  in  the  river  Stour,  of  which  only  one 
instance  was  ever  known  of  its  being  caught 
by  the  angler,  is  said  to  be  a  great  dainty  for 
the  table  ;  one  of  these  fish,  of  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  colour,  weighing  twenty-six  pounds,  was 
taken  with  a  net  in  December,  1797.  They 
generally  attain  a  large  size. 

A  fish,  called  the  Whitling,  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Northumberland,  and  described  as 
being  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long,  is 
supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  a  salmon 
smelt,  though  these  fish  are  generally  consi¬ 
dered  as  trouts. 

In  Llynallet  (Denbighshire),  a  trout  was 
taken  singularly  marked,  and  presenting  a 
figure  equally  out  of  the  general  order.  The 
head  thick,  nose  sharp,  both  jaws  as  well  as 
the  head,  of  a  pale  bruwn,  blotched  with  black, 
the  back  was  dusky,  the  sides  tinged  with 
purplish  bloom,  both  above  and  below  the 
side  line,  which  was  straight  and  marked  with 
deep  purple  spots,  mixed  with  black.  The 
belly  was  white,  the  first  dorsal  fin  was  spot¬ 
ted,  the  spurious  fin  brown,  tipped  with  red, 
the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  of  a  pale 
brown,  the  edges  of  the  latter  white,  the  tail 
very  little  forked  when  extended.  It  mea¬ 
sured  seventeen  inches  in  length,  and  weighed 
one  pound  ten  ounces. 

But  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  fishi  that 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Gillaroo  trout  is  the  most  remarkable; 
having  a  gizzard  like  that  of  a  Turkey,  which, 
when  dressed,  is  considered  a  favourite  mor¬ 
sel.  The  Gillaroo  trout  is  found  in  Ireland, 
particularly  in  lough  Corrib  and  lough  Mask  ; 
it  frequently  attains  the  weight  of  thirty 
pounds,  though  in  general  its  individual 
weight  may  be  averaged  at  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  pounds. 

The  celebrated  anatomist,  Mr.  John  Hun¬ 
ter,  made  the  Gillaroo  trout  an  object  of  his 
attention ;  but,  as  it  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  allotted  to  this  article  to  give  his  highly 
scientific  treatise  upon  the  subject,  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  more  concise  extract 
from  another  author :  “The  stomachs  of  the 
common  trouts  are  uncommonly  thick  and 
muscular ;  they  feed  on  the  shell-fish  of  lakes 


and  rivers,  as  well  as  on  small  fish  ;  they 
likewise  take  into  their  stomachs  gravel  or 
smaU  stones  to  assist  in  comminuting  the 
testaceous  parts  of  their  food.  The  trout  of 
certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  as  those  of  the 
county  of  Golway  and  some  others,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  great  thickness  of  their 
stomachs,  which,  from  some  resemblance  to 
the  organs  of  digestion  in  birds,  have 
been  called  gizzards ;  the  Irish  name  the 
variety  Gillaroo  trouts,  and  their  stomachs 
are  sometimes  served  up  to  table  under 
the  former  appellation.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  (continues  Mr.  Pennant),  that  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  stomach  in  the 
Irish  fish  should  create  any  suspicion  that  it 
is  a  distinct  species  :  the  nature  of  the  waters 
might  increase  the  thickness  ;  or  the  superior 
quantity  of  shell  fish,  which  may  more  fre¬ 
quently  call  for  the  use  of  its  comminuting 
powers,  than  those  of  our  trouts,  might  occa¬ 
sion  this  difference.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  stomach  of  a  great  Gillaroo 
trout  with  a  large  one  from  the  Uxbiidge 
river ;  the  last,  if  I  recollect,  was  smaller, 
and  out  of  season,  and  its  stomacli  (notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  very  thick),  was  much  infe¬ 
rior  in  strength  to  that  of  the  former  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  not  the  least  specific 
difference  between  the  two  subjects/^ 

None  of  the  finny  tribes  afford  the  angler 
better  diversion  than  the  trout ;  none  which 
requires  more  skill  to  capture.  Trouts  are  at 
all  times  very  circumspect,  and  the  angler  has 
little  chance  of  success  when  the  water  is 
low,  as  they  then  retire  under  the  banks  and 
amongst  the  roots  of  trees,  refusing  baits  al¬ 
together.  But,  in  a  cloudy  day,  after  a  gen¬ 
tle  shower,  when  the  mills  are  going,  they 
will  freely  take  minnows,  worms,  and  flies  of 
all  kinds  in  their  proper  season.  In  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  they  ma}"  be 
angled  for  with  a  worm  in  the  forenoon,  and 
with  a  minnow  or  fly  in  the  afternoon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  water:  in  the 
swiftest  and  sharpest  currents  if  the  weather 
be  warm  and  bright;  in  the  deeps  early  and 
late  :  if,  however,  the  water  be  discoloured  or 
very  thick,  the  gravelly  shallows,  near  the 
sides  and  tails  of  streams,  should  be  tried 
with  a  worm  only,  to  run  on  the  bottom,  with 
one  large  shot  a  foot  from  it.  When  the 
water  is  clearing  oft’,  or  there  happens  to-be  a 
small  fresh,  and  is  of  a  dark  brownish  colour, 
a  well-scoured  brandling,  cast  in  as  a  fly  at  the 
head  of  the  stream,  and  moved  gently  towards 
you,  still  allowing  it  to  go  down  the  current, 
so  as  to  keep  it  a  little  under  water,  is  likely 
to  be  successful ;  the  line  should  be  ratlier 
short,  with  no  lead  upon  it,  the  hook  fine. 
Afterwards  the  minnow  ;  and,  as  the  water 
clears,  the  fly. 

In  sultry  weather,  when  the  water  is  clear 
and  low,  beetles,  the  blue-bottle,  palmer,  cad- 
bait,  wood  fly,  earth-bob,  &c.  will  be  found 
the  most  appropriate. 

Barker  states  that  being  solicited  by  a  no¬ 
bleman,  who  was  his  patron,  to  procure  a  dish 
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of  trout  against  the  next  morning,  (the  day 
being  already  spent,)  he  set  off  to  the  river, 
and  thus  describes  his  progress: — “  It  proved 
very  dark  ;  I  thiew  out  a  line  of  three  silks, 
and  three  hairs  twisted  for  the  upper,  and 
two  hairs  and  two  silks  for  the  lower  part, 
with  a  good  large  hook.  I  baited  ray  hook 
with  two  cob-worms,  the  four  ends  hanging 
as  meet  as  I  could  guess.  I  fell  to  angle;  it 
proved  very  dark,  so  that  I  had  as  good  sport, 
angling  with  the  cob-worms,  as  with  flies  on 
the  top.  You  shall  hear  the  first  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  water,  then  you  must  loose  a  slack 
line  down  to  the  bottom  as  near  as  you  can 
guess;  then  hold  your  line  straight,  feeling 
the  fish  bite  ;  give  time,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
having  the  fish  ;  for  there  is  not  one  amongst 
twenty^that  doth  not  gorge  the  bait ;  the  least 
stroke  fakens  the  hook,  and  makes  the  fish 
sure  ;  letting  the  fish  take  a  turn  or  two,  you 
may  take  him  up  with  your  hands.  The  night 
began  to  alter,  and  grew  somewhat  lighter  t 
I  took  off  my  cob-worms,  and  set  to  my  line 
a  white  palmer  fly,  made  of  a  large  hook  :  I 
had  good  sport  for  the  time,  until  it  grew 
lighter ;  so  I  took  off  the  white  palmer,  and 
set  to  a  red  palmer,  made  of  a  large  hook : 
1  had  good  sport  until  it  grew  very  light; 
then  f  took  olf  the  red  palmer,  and  set  to  a 
black  palmer  :  I  had  good  sport,  made  up  the 
dish  of  fish ;  so  I  put  up  ray  tackle,  and  was 
with  my  Lord  at  his  time  appointed  for  the 
service. 

“  These  three  flies,  with  the  help  of  the 
eob-worms,  serve  to  angle  for  the  night  all 
the  year,  observing  the  times,  as  I  have 
shewed  in  this  night’s  work  ;  the  white  fly 
for  darkness,  the  red  fly  in  medio,  and  the 
black  fly  for  lightness.  This  is  the  true  ex¬ 
perience  for  angling  in  the  night,  which  is 
the  surest  angling  of  all,  and  killeth  the 
greatest  trouts.  Your  lines  may  be  strong, 
but  must  not  be  longer  than  your  rod.” 

Night  fishing  with  a  fly  is  best  from  May 
to  the  end  of  August;  but  the  largest  fish  are 
caught  in  the  latter  month.  Trout  will  take 
bait  in  the  dark  nights  of  any  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  months,  provided  they  are  soft  and 
calm. 

For  general  trout  fishing,  the  rod  should 
be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  the 
lower  part  of  well-seasoned  ash  or  hazel, 
large  enough  to  be  so  bound  as  to  hold  a 
stifler  top  for  minnow  and  worm  angling,  and 
towards  the  butt  end  for  the  reel  to  fasten  on 
properly  ;  the  middle  should  be  good  yew  or 
hiccory,  the  top  nicely  spliced,  and  about  half 
a  foot  of  round  tortoise-shell  properly  lessen¬ 
ed  to  the  end,  and  the  rod  neatly  ringed  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  salmon  :  it  must 
be  taper  from  bottom  to  top,  with  a  good 
spring,  and  pleasantly  elastic  almost  to  the 
hand. 

Sometimes  during  the  summer,  even  when 
the  water  is  quite  low  and  clear,  no  wind,  the 
sun  shining  in  its  greatest  brilliancy,  and  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  it  is  said  trout 
ma)'  be  taken  with  a  small  wren’s  tail,  grouse, 


smoky  dun,  and  black  hackles,  fishing  straight 
down  the  water,  by  the  sides  of  streams  and 
banks  ;  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  with  as  long 
a  line  as  can  conveniently  be  managed,  with 
the  foot  length  very  fine :  they  may  be  often 
observed  with  their  fins  above  water,  at  which 
time  they  will  eagerly  snap  at  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  flies;  and  though  upon  hooking  one, 
the  rest  will  retire,  they  will  quickly  return 
for  two  or  three  times  successively. 

When  trout  retire  to  the  deeps  in  still 
water,  they  will  often  take  very  well  when 
there  is  a  proper  bottom,  provided  the  wind 
is  strong  to  make  a  good  curl,  particularly  if 
it  should  blow  across  the  water  :  the  angler 
must  of  course  place  his  back  to  the  wind,  as 
well  for  the  advantage  of  throwing  his  line, 
as  because  the  fish  will  be  on  that  side  wait¬ 
ing  for  flies  that  are  blown  from  the  grass, 
bushes,  and  trees  into  the  stream :  he  must 
also  keep  out  of  sight,  and  try  the  nearest 
bank.  In  a  warm  wind  the  flies  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  ;  but  with  the  wind  bleak  and  cold, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  sink  a  little  be¬ 
neath  it :  in  such  weather,  fish  take  under 
water,  and  in  a  manner  hook  themselves,  not 
rising  so  freely,  but  with  greater  certainty, 
than  when  they  come  to  the  top. 

In  1811,  a  trout  of  remarkable  dimensions 
inhabited  the  Clj'de  at  Thankerton,  and  might 
be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  bridge  every  day 
when  the  water  was  transparent.  It  had  been 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  pa¬ 
rishes  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  it  eluded  every  artifice  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  sportsman  could  devise,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Mill-burn-foot  Trout, 
from  that  part  of  the  river  which  it  had  so 
long  frequented,  and  from  which  it  was  ulti¬ 
mately  driven  for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  gravel. 

Mr.  Toomer,  of  Newbury,  Berks,  paid  much 
attention  to  fish  and  fishing,  and  built  a  stew 
of  very  ingenious  construction,  in  which  he 
kept  many  trouts.  In  the  year  1807,  a  trout 
of  about  three  pounds  and  a  half  in  weight, 
was  seen  lurking  in  a  hole  under  the  bridge 
at  Newbury,  near  Mr.  Fuller’s  house.  Mr. 
Toomer  was  apprized  of  it,  caught  the  trout, 
conveyed  it  to  his  stew  ;  and,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  fellow  captives,  called  him 
“  Fuller:’ 

His  size  giving  him  power  over  the  rest. 
Fuller  soon  became  king  of  the  stew;  and 
the  “  Life  and  Adventures”  of  this  fish  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ha¬ 
bits  and  growth  of  his  species.  It  is  true. 
Fuller’s  authority  in  the  stew  enabled  him  to 
keep  the  others  in  some  degree  of  subjection, 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  each  of 
them,  had  they  possessed  the  means,  would 
have  emulated  his  tyranny.  In  about  twelve 
months,  Fuller  grew  from  three  pounds  and  a 
half  to  nine  pounds,  and  would  probably  have 
been  heavier  had  he  been  abundantly  and  re¬ 
gularly  supplied  with  food  ;  for,  in  about  six 
months,  that  is,  from  March  to  October,  1809, 
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he  added  five  pounds  to  his  weight.  During 
this  latter  period,  greater  attention  was  paid, 
and  more  food  was  given  him.  His  length, 
from  nose  to  tail,  at  this  time,  was  twenty - 
seven  inches.  His  appetite  was  voracious  ; 
he  was  remarkably  active,  and  his  body  was 
spotted  with  the  most  lively  colours  ;  these 
indications  of  health  gave  great  expectations 
of  a  considerable  increase  in  length  and  in 
weight. 

The  food  given  to  Fuller  consisted  of  worms, 
minnows,  or,  upon  a  failure  of  such  provi¬ 
sions,  of  the  entrails  of  a  calf  finely  chopped. 
But  he  neglected  all  these  dainties  during  the 
day,  unless  pressed  by  hunger :  however, 
about  an  hour  before  dark,  his  custom  was  to 
begin  to  move  about ;  this  was  the  time  to 
throw  in  his  food  ;  when  Fuller  began  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  ridiculous  tyranny  over  his  sub¬ 
jects,  like  beasts  of  prey,  he  chose  to  feed 
alone.  He  made  an  ample  meal,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  leisurely,  as  if  to  prolong  the  pleasure 
of  eating. 

There  must  have  been  something  peculiar 
in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  by  which  he 
manifested  his  temper,  and  evinced  an  angry 
or  pacific  disposition  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  min¬ 
nows  (which  were  a  little  bruised  to  render 
them  less  active)  were  thrown  into  the  stew, 
Fuller  looked  round  at  his  subjects,  when 
they,  though  lying  quietly  round  him,  instantly 
darted  into  hiding  places  purposely  prepared 
for  them ;  when  Fuller  would  deliberately 
sail  round,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
all  beyond  his  reach  ;  he  would  then  leisurely 
swallow  a  minnow  or  a  worm,  and  again  sur¬ 
vey  his  prisoners.  He  would  thus  go  through 
his  banquet,  which  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  minnows  !  If  any 
of  his  comrades,  whom  he  had  driven  from 
the  feast,  dared  to  trespass  beyond  their  pri¬ 
sons,  they  were  immediately  repulsed  by  the 
surly  epicure.  When  he  was  satisfied,  he 
became  quiet,  after  moving  from  the  scene  of 
his  repast,  yet  sometimes  remaining  near  it ; 
in  either  case,  the  other  trouts  could  perceive 
that  they  had  permission  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs,  and  at  once  rushed  out  to  seize  what 
they  could,  when  a  scene  of  complete  scram¬ 
bling  began,  and  what  Fuller  had  left  quickly 
disappeared.  After  this,  instead  of  retiring 
to  their  hiding  places,  each  resunied  his  sta¬ 
tion,  a  station  which  he  had  selected  for  him- 
^self,  as  soon  after  he  had  been  put  into  the 
stew,  as  he  had  convinced  himself  that  escape 
was  impossible.  Fuller  and  a  small  one  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  tenement,  except  when  pur¬ 
posely  disturbed,  or  the  wind  blew.  When 
the  surface  of  the  water  became  ruffled,  they 
moved  about  very  briskly,  in  the  expectation 
of  insects  which  are,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  generally  blown  into  the  water. 

In  1812,  during  the  night,  Mr.  Toomer’s 
stew  was  forced  open,  and  Fuller,  with  all 
his  subjects,  unsparingly  murdered :  his 
blood  stained  the  entrance  of  the  stew,  but 
no  trace  of  the  robber  remained. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the 


familiarity  of  the  trout: — An  officer  caught  a 
trout  in  the  river  Leven,  which  was  brought 
alive  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  put  into  the 
garrison  well,  that  flows  to  the  surface, 
where  in  time  it  became  so  tame  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  food  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiery. 
When  first  taken,  it  weighed  little  more  than 
one  pound,  and  never  afterwards  increased, 
owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quality  of 
the  water.  It  died  in  1808,  after  having 
been  confined  in  the  well  for  twenty-eight 
years. 

If,  however,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article,  the  shooter  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  fowling- 
piece,  and  the  equestrian  sportsman  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  hound,  the  elegant  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  operations  of  the  race-course,  form  a 
pleasing  variety,  an  excellent  substitute  for 
those  manly,  invigorating,  and  salubrious  re¬ 
creations  which  the  productive  state  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  nature  has  necessarily 
suspended.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  more  inte¬ 
resting  scene  than  the  murmuring  bustle 
which  the  course  presents,  when,  in  imme¬ 
diate  preparation  for  the  contest,  the  most 
elegant  quadrupeds  in  the  circle  of  animated 
existence  are  stripped  of  their  clothing,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  their  tiny  saddle  and 
neatly-attired  human  burthen  ;  their  swelling 
veins,  their  restless  but  spirited  anxiety,  the 
fire  of  their  clear  and  sparkling  eye,  the  viva¬ 
cious  and  vigorous  agitation  of  their  whole 
frame,  sufficiently  indicate  how  intensely  they 
feel  the  importance  of  the  coming  struggle  : 
even  in  the  elastic,  smart,  and  well-regulated 
daisy-cutting,  preparatory  canter,  where  the 
horse  and  his  rider  appear  united  to  Chiron- 
like  perfection,  there  is  a  degree  of  almost 
indescribable  elegance,  which  imparts  to  the 
feelings  of  the  assembled  throng  the  most 
pleasing  sensations.  It  is  true  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  turf,  like  the  transactions  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  become  at  times  “  vilely 
tainted  but  what  sublunary  institution  is 
perfect?’^ 

On  this  subject  the  following  observations 
have  appeared:  “Stratagems  are  surely 
lawful  in  horse-racing,  as  well  as  in  love  and 
war.  I  shall  not  debate  or  philosophise  much 
on  this  head,  but  touch  immediately  on  a  ma¬ 
terial  point,  and  that  lightly.  Is  it  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  honour  of  a  sporting  gentle¬ 
man?  In  my  opinion,  by  no  means :  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  manoeuvre  in  which  is  involved 
much  of  the  general  interest  of  sporting,  and 
which  ought  to  be  esteemed  legitimate,  with 
the  proviso,  that  no  cruel  or  unfair  methods 
are  used  to  compass  it.  A  sportsman  may 
want  a  good  trial  for  his  horse,  and  the  state 
of  his  betting  account  may  require  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  or  he  may  have  some  future  heavy  en¬ 
gagement,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  might  not 
be  safe  previously  to  distress  his  horse,  al¬ 
though  an  easy  race  might  conduce  to  his 
own  pleasure  and  profit.  The  matter  being 
thus  universally  understood,  would  make  the 
point  of  honour  clear,  which  is,  perhaps,  at 
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present  rather  dubious  !”*  This  is  detestable 
doctrine  to  promulgate;  and  I  should  be  as 
much  inclined  to  pardon  the  sly  systematic 
incontinence  of  the  lank-haircd  methodist 
minister  as  to  forgive  the  dereliction  of  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  sportsman.  From  such  pernicious 
reasoning,  the  laudanum  administered  to  Ple- 
nipo,  Avould  be  deemed  neither  “  crueF’  nor 
“  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  sporting 
gentleman  The  Ludlow  affair  would  find 
advocates  upon  the  same  principle ;  while  an 
extenuating  plea,  in  the  same  way,  might 
form  the  flimsy  pretext  for,  or  neutralize  the 
infamy  of,  the  proceeding,  which  incapacitated 
the  pretty  little  corky  Miracle  from  beating 
Sawney,  a  few  years  since,  at  Preston  ;  and 
indeed  might  be  extended  to  any  diabolical 
transaction  of  the  turf.  Plenipo  was  (and  I 
hope  he  has  received  no  permanent  injury 
from  the  St.  Leger  dose  of  laudanum)  the  best 
horse  that  ever  appeared  on  the  course,  ex¬ 
cepting  none,  not  even  Eclipse  1  and  if  we 
cannot  estimate  the  projectors  and  actors  in 
this  infamous  affair  very  highly  on  the  score 
of  integrity,  we  must  acknowledge  their  supe¬ 
rior  capacity  for  the  art  of  deception  ;  since, 
although  the  exhibition  of  the  business  pre¬ 
sented  the  quintessence,  as  well  as  the  palpa¬ 
ble  grossness,  of  villanv,  it  was  so  well  con¬ 
trived,  and  so  admirably  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  as  to  baffle  all  inquiry  and  investigation. 

I  am  extremely  happy,  however,  to  observe 
the  decline  of  cocktail  racing.  Horses  which 
appear  as  racers,  and  are  understood  not  to 
be  thorough-bred,  are,  in  the  language  of  the 
turf,  denominated  cocktails.  They  start  for 
Hunter’s  Stakes,  and  also  for  what  are  called 
Half-bred  Stakes  ;  nor  indeed,  are  they  de¬ 
barred  from  running  for  regular  plates,  for 
which,  however,  they  seldom  enter:  though 
instances  are  not  wanting  where  they  have 
beaten  thorough-bred  horses,  even  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit.  At  Knutsford  Races,  in  1827, 
Miracle,  already  noticed,  was  entered  for  one 
of  the  plates.  She  had  to  contend  against 
Orthodox  and  Vesta  (both  successful  runners) 
and  beat  them,  after  three  well-contested 
heats!  Now,  after  such  an  exhibition,  to 
talk  of  Miracle  not  being  thorough-bred  is 
ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree.  This  mare 
belonged  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hudson, 
who  resided  in  Cumberland  ;  and  although  in 
height  and  size  altogether,  she  scareely 
reached  beyond  a  pony,  I  am  not  aw'are  that 
I  ever  saw  a  prettier  animal.  She  showed  the 
racing  points  in  perfection,  appeared  as 
highly-bred  as  possible  ;  nor  have  I  the  least 
doubt,  her  blood  was  as  pure  as  that  which 
circulated  in  the  veins  of  Flying  Childers, 
Eclipse,  or,  Sir  Peter  Teazle:  yet  she  was 
described  as  a  cocktail,  had  a  manufactured 
pedigree  to  certify  it ;  and  in  the  year  1827, 
won  every  race  for  which  she  started,  except 


*  For  a  lucid  and  interesting  account  of  such  mat¬ 
ters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Brown’s  “  Turf  Ex¬ 
positor.” 


when  she  had  to  contend  against  Brother  to 
Hoxgrave,who  being, like  herself,  as  thorough¬ 
bred  as  possible  (though  he  was  represented 
as  a  cocktail)  with  more  power  and  stride, 
proved  his  superiority  accordingly. 

An  absolute  and  undeniable  cocktail,  that 
is,  a  horse  with  a  stain  in  his  pedigree,  may 
run  for  a  few  score  yards  with  a  genuine 
thorough-bred,  but  he  cannot  struggle  for  a 
mile  against  him  ;  nor  indeed  is  he  able  to 
endure  the  training  to  which  the  latter  is  sub¬ 
jected.  If  a  real  cocktail  be  put  into  train¬ 
ing  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  he  will  in  a  short  time,  refuse  his 
corn,  and  consequently  his  training  must 
cease.  He  is  unable  to  endure  the  severe 
exercise  which  is  thought  necessary  to  qualify 
thorough-bred  horses  for  the  course ;  he  be¬ 
comes  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  training 
ground,  his  spirit  evaporates,  and  his  appetite 
fails,  and  he  sinks  under  preliminary  exer¬ 
tion.  A  coektail  can  neither  eat  so  much 
corn,  nor  go  through  so  much,  or  such  severe, 
work,  as  the  genuine  thorough-bred  courser. 


Sir  Edward  Mostyn’s  Harriers. — This  well- 
conducted  pack  had  an  excellent  run  on  Tuesday 
March  17.  The  sportsmen  met  at  Woodcote,  the 
seat  of  H.  C.  Wise,  Esq.,  where  they  experienced  the 
greatest  hospitality.  The  mansion  was  thrown  open, 
and  after  partaking  of  refreshments,  amply  provided 
for  the  occasion,  the  hounds  threw  off,  and  found  a 
hare  on  Mr.  Jaggard’s  farm.  Puss  ran  them  to  Wedg- 
nock  Park,  then  headed  back  to  Guy’s  Cliff;  from 
Guy’s  Cliff  to  Church  Wooton ;  from  thence  they 
skirted  Thickthorne  Cover,  in  front  of  Stoneleigh  Ab¬ 
bey.  They  ran  her,  in  gallant  style,  by  Mr.  Tid- 
marsh’s,  on  Kenilworth  Common,  to  King’s  Wood, 
where  the  slut  gave  them  the  slip.  Another  hare 
was  found,  which  was  run  for  about  a  mile  ;  the  dogs 
were  then  drawn  off.  The  run  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and,  including  from  point  to 
point,  was  about  eight  miles  in  distance. 


Pigeon  Shooting.  —  On  Thursday,  March 
J  9th,  the  long-talked-of  match  between  six  gentle¬ 
men  of  Towcester  against  six  of  Brackley,  for  20/. 
at  three  pigeons  each,  twenty-one  yards  from  the 
trap,  took  place  in  a  field  called  Deadland,  near  Tow¬ 
cester.  At  the  commencement,  the  Brackley  gents 
were  freely  backed  at  two  to  one,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  had  more  practice  than  the  others  ;  but 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Carvell  and 
I  ucas  killed  their  birds,  inspired  their  friends  with 
more  confidence,  and  even  bets  were  made  to  a  large 
amount.  The  match  terminated  in  favour  of  Tow¬ 
cester  by  one  bird  only.  Immediately  after  the 
match,  a  very  handsome  single-barrelled  gun  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Carvell.  His  quickness,  and  the 
deadliiiess  of  his  aim,  excited  the  admiration  of  every 
one.  Mr.  Carvell  will  shoot  any  tradesman  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  51.  to  20/.,  who,  like  himself,  has  never 
taken  out  a  certificate. 


Mr.  Scott,  of  Whitewall  Corner,  has  purchased  of 
R.  Watt,  Esq.,  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  his  br.  c. 
Bubastes,  by  Blacklock,  four  years  old,  for  300gs. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


CORMORANT  FISHING  IN  CHINA. 


The  Cormorant  belongs  to  a  genus  of  aquatic  birds 
of  which  there  are  about  fifteen  varieties.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  of  the  order  consists  in  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  foot.  The  outer  toe  is  the 
longest,  and  edged  externally  by  a  small  membrane  ; 
the  webbing  membrane  is  broad,  full,  and  entire  ;  the 
hind  toe  is  half  as  long  as  the  middle,  and  all  are 
provided  with  broad  curved  claws,  but  not  sharp,  and 
the  middle  toe  is  serrated  so  as  to  retain  with  security 
the  slippery  prey  on  which  this  bird  feeds.  The  cor¬ 
morant  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  also 
flies  well,  and  the  voracity  for  which  it  is  proverbially 
famed  calls  into  constant  activity  the  peculiar  faculties 
with  which  nature  has  enabled  it  to  satisfy  its  craving 
appetite.  As  soon  as  the  cormorant  perceives  its  prey 
it  darts  upon  it  with  destructive  rapidity,  and  soon 
retains  it  in  security  by  means  of  the  saw-like  inden¬ 
tations  of  its  middle  toe.  With  the  aid  of  the  other 
foot  the  fish  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  then  tossed  upwards  by  an  adroit  motion  so  as  to 
be  seized  by  the  head.  By  this  means  it  is  swallowed 
without  the  fins  offering  any  resistance.  The  throat 
of  the  cormorant  is  susceptible  of  considerable  expan¬ 
sion,  should  any  obstacle  occur  in  taking  its  prey. 
Cormorants  are  fond  of  society,  and,  except  in  the 
pairing  season,  they  are  generally  found  in  flocks, 
and  often  in  company  with  other  water-fowl,  which 
are  unmolested  except  when  the  greediness  of  the  cor¬ 
morant  tempts  it  to  snatch  from  them  th^ir  prey. 
Ow'ing  to  its  activity  and  success  in  fishing,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  cormorant  have  been  made  use  of  in  an¬ 
other  element  in  the  same  manner  as  the  falcon. 
Faber  has  described  the  manner  in  which  these  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on.  He  says, — “  When  they  carry 
them  out  of  the  rooms  where  they  are  kept  to  the  fish- 
pools.  they  hoodwink  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
frightened  by  the  way.  When  they  are  come  to  the 
rivers,  they  take  off  their  hoods,  and  having  tied  a 
leather  thong  round  the  lower  part  of  their  necks, 
that  they  may  not  swallow  down  the  fish  they  catch, 
they  throw'  them  into  the  river.  They  presently  dive 
under  water  ;  and  there,  for  a  long  time,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  swiftness,  pursue  the  fish  ;  and  when  they  have 
caught  them,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  pressing 
the  fish  lightly  with  their  bills,  swallow  them  ;  till 
each  bird  hath,  after  this  manner,  devoured  five  or 
six  fishes.  Then  their  keepers  c^ll  them  to  the  fist, 
to  which  they  readily  fly  ;  and,  one  after  another, 
vomit  up  all  their  fish,  a  little  bruised  with  the  first 
nip  given  in  catching  them.  When  they  have  done 
fishing,  setting  the  birds  on  some  high  place,  they 
loose  the  string  from  their  necks,  leaving  the  passage 
to  the  stomach  free  and  open  ;  and,  for  their  reward, 
they  throw  them  part  of  their  prey  ;  to  each  one  or 
two  fishes,  which  they  will  catch  most  dexterously, 
as  they  are  falling  iu  the  air.” 

The  practice  described  by  Faber  has  long  been 
extinct  in  England,  but  it  is  in  use  in  China  at  the 
present  day.  The  Chinese  Cormorant  is  of  a  blackish 
brown  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  the  lower  parts 
are  whitish,  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  throat  is 
white.  The  manner  in  which  the  fishing  is  managed 
on  the  lakes  and  canals  of  China,  and  the  process  is 
explained  in  the  fellowing  extract  from  Le  Comte,  an 
old  French  writer: — '‘To  this  end  cormorants  are 
educated  as  men  rear  up  spaniels  or  hawks  ;  and  one 
man  can  easily  manage  a  hundred.  The  fisher  carries 
them  out  into  the  lake,  perched  on  the  gunwale  of 
his  boat,  where  they  continue  tranquil,  and  expecting 


his  orders  with  patience.  When  amved  at  the  pro¬ 
per  place,  at  the  first  signal  given  each  flies  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned  it.  It  is  very 
pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  behold  with  what  saga¬ 
city  they  portion  out  the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they 
are  upon  duty.  They  hunt  about,  they  plunge,  they 
rise  a  hundred  times  to  the  surface,  until  they  have  at 
last  found  their  prey.  They  then  seize  it  with  their 
beak  by  the  middle,  and  carry  it  without  fail  to  their 
master.  When  the  fish  is  too  large,  they  then  give  each 
other  mutual  assistance :  one  seizes  it  by  the  head, 
the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner  carry  it  to 
the  boat  together.  There  the  boat-man  stretches  out 
one  of  his  long  oars,  on  which  they  perch,  and  being 
delivered  of  their  burden,  they  then  fly  off  to  pursue 
their  sport.  When  they  are  wearied  he  lets  them 
rest  for  a  while  ;  but  they  are  never  fed  till  their  work 
is  over.  In  this  manner  they  supply  a  very  plentiful 
table  ;  but  still  their  natural  gluttony  cannot  be  re¬ 
claimed  even  by  education.  They  have  always,  while 
they  fish,  the  same  string  fastened  round  their  throatS, 
to  prevent  them  from  devouring  their  prey,  as  other¬ 
wise  they  would  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and  dis¬ 
continue  the  pursuit  the  moment  they  had  filled  their 
bellies.” 


Arrows. — An  arrow  weighing  from  twenty  to 
twentyfour  pennyweights,  made  of  yew,  was  consider¬ 
ed  by  archers  the  best  that  could  be  used.  The  fea¬ 
thers  of  a  goose  should  be  used,  and  the  bird  from 
which  they  are  taken  should  be  two  or  three  years 
old.  Arrows  were  usually  reckoned  by  sheaves,  and 
a  sheaf  consisted  of  twenty-four.  Some  opinion  of 
the  strength  of  an  arrow  in  full  flight  may  be  formed 
from  the  account  given  by  Edward  VI.  in  his  journal. 
He  observes  that  one  hundred  archers  shot  arrows 
each  before  him,  and  afterwards  altogether  ;  that  they 
shot  at  an  inch  board,  and  that  some  pierced  it 
through  and  through  with  the  heads  of  their  arrows. — 
Field  Book. 


Singular  Sagacity  of  two  Mules. — About  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Ballyraahon,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  resides  a  gentleman,  w’ho  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  two  mules  of  the  Spanish  breed.  They  will 
regularly  go  to  a  pump  placed  in  the  yard,  and  while 
one  applies  his  mouth  to  the  spout,  the  other  works 
the  handle  by  alternately  raising  and  depressing  his 
shoulder.  When  one  has  satisfied  his  thirst,  he  ex¬ 
changes  places  with  his  companion,  and  returns  the 
service  he  has  received.  Improbable  as  this  may 
appear  to  some,  it  is  an  absolute  fact ;  and  the  per¬ 
son  who  gives  the  account  of  it,  has  received  it  very 
recently  from  the  owner  of  the  mules,  and  from  se¬ 
veral  members  of  his  family.  W.  C.  L. 


Mr.  Silvester  Reed,  of  the  Old  Sand  Hill,  A"ork, 
has  refused  the  sum  of  600  guineas  of  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Lincolnshire,  for  his  stallion.  Grey  Middlethorpe,  4 
years  old.  He  was  got  by  the  celebrated  horse.  Grey 
Orville. 

_  t# 

Mr.  John  Etty,  of  Manchester,  has  purchased  of 
Mr.  Denham,  Lord  Wilton’s  brood  mare,  Jenny  Sut¬ 
ton,  by  Soothsayer,  dam  by  Buzzard. 


The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  horses  from 
Holland,  which  was  issued  in  1831,  is  revoked  for 
the  present. 
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SEAL-HUNTING  IN  SCOTLAND. 


The  modes  of  taking  this  animal,  in  use  among 
the  Greenlanders,  have  been  fully  detailed  by 
Crantz  in  his  ‘  History  of  Greenland,'  from  which 
w^e  have  drawn  up  the  account  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

The  seal  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  Green¬ 
landers  than  the  sheep  is  to  us,  or  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  to  the  Indian.  Therefore,  among  the  Green¬ 
landers,  a  man  who  cannot  catch  seals  is  held  in 
very  light  esteem.  It  is  the  ultimate  end  kept  in 
view  in  all  the  training  of  children.  It  is  the  only 
art  to  w'hich  they  are  trained  from  infancy,  and  it 
is  by  the  exercise  of  it  that  men  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  make  themselves  agreeable  to  others,  and 
become  useful  members  of  the  community. 

The  Greenlanders  have  three  ways  of  taking  seals ; 
either  singly  with  the  bladder,  or  in  company  by 
the  clapper  limit,  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice  ;  to 
which  peculiar  methods  that  of  shooting  may  now 
be  added. 

When  the  Greenlander,  properly  equipped  for 
hunting,  observes  the  Harp  Seal,  he  endeavours  to 
surprise  it  unawares,  and  approaches  wuth  the  wind 
and  sun  in  his  back  that  he  may  not  be  seen  or 
heard  by  it.  When  he  comes  within  four,  five,  or 
six  fathoms  of  the  animal,  all  his  implements  being 
in  previous  readiness,  he  transfers  the  oar  to  his 
left  hand,  and  taking  the  harpoon  (to  whicli  an 
inflated  bladder  is  attached  by  a  long  string)  in 
his  right,  launches  it  with  all  liis  force  against  the 
seal.  The  moment  the  animal  is  pierced,  the  man 
throws  the  bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  string, 
into  the  w'ater,  on  the  same  side  that  the  seal  runs 
and  dives,  which  it  instantly  does  like  a  dart.  The 
seal  often  drags  the  bladder  under  water ;  but, 
from  its  size,  it  is  so  great  an  impediment,  that  the 
animal  soon  tires,  and  must  come  up  again  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  take  breath.  The  man 
hastens  to  the  spot  where  he  sees  the  bladder  as¬ 
cend,  and  as  soon  as  the  seal  appears,  throws  an 
unbarbed  lance  against  it.  This  lance  always 
comes  out  of  the  wound  it  has  inflicted,  and  the 
man  continues  to  employ  it  until  the  seal  is  quite 
exhausted,  when  he  runs  a  smaller  lance  into  it, 
and  kills  it  outright;  bet  he  immediately  after 
closes  the  wmund  in  order  to  preserve  the  blood. 

Of  the  several  species  of  seal  found  in  Green¬ 
land,  only  one,  the  Harp  Seal,  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  attarsoak,  which  is  the  most  stupid  and  care¬ 
less,  can  be  caught  in  this  manner.  Some  other 
species,  more  careful  or  timid,  are  taken  by  several 
men  in  company,  in  what  Crantz  calls  the  ‘‘  clap¬ 
per-hunt."  In  this  process  the  men  cut  off  their 
retreat,  and  frighten  them  under  water  by  clap¬ 
ping,  shouting,  and  throwing  stones ;  but  as  the 
seals  must  come  to  the  surface  at  frequent  intervals 
to  draw  breath,  the  men  again  persecute  them,  un¬ 
til  at  last  the  animals  are  obliged  to  remain  so  long 
under  water,  that  when  they  do  come  up,  they  stay 
so  long  at  the  surface  as  to  afford  the  meti  an  easy 
opportunity  of  effecting  their  destruction. 

The  third  method  of  killing  seals  (upon  the  ice) 
is  mostly  practised  in  Disko,  where  the  bays  are 
frozen  over  in  the  winter.  Several  methods  of 
proceeding  are  adopted.  Tire  seals  themselves 
sometimes  make  holes  in  the  ice,  at  which  they 


come  to  breathe.  Near  such  a  hole  the  Green^ 
lander  seats  himself  upon  a  stool,  resting  his  feet 
on  one  that  is  lower  to  keep  them  from  the  cold  : 
he  thus  sits  watching  ;  and  when  the  animal  comes 
and  puts  its  nose  to  the  hole,  lie  pierces  it  instantly 
with  his  harpoon ;  and  then,  breaking  the  hole 
larger,  he  draws  it  out  and  kills  it  quite.  Another 
method  is  for  a  man  to  lie  along  upon  his  belly  on 
a  kind  of  sledge  near  other  holes  from  which  the 
seals  come  out  occasionally  upon  the  ice  to  bask 
themselves  in  the  sun.  Near  this  great  opening 
another  small  one  is  made,  at  which  another  man 
is  stationed  who  holds,  inserted  through  it,  a  har¬ 
poon  with  an  unusually  long  shaft  or  pole.  The 
man  who  lies  upon  the  ice  looks  into  the  large  hole 
until  he  perceives  a  seal  under  the  harpoon  ;  he 
then  makes  a  signal  to  the  other  man,  who  instantly 
thrusts  down  the  weapon  with  all  his  strength  to 
run  the  animal  through. 

If  a  Greenlander  happens  to  see  a  seal  near  its 
hole  upon  the  ice,  he  slides  along  upon  his  belly 
towards  it,  wagging  his  head  and  imitating  the 
grunting  of  a  seal,  so  that  the  poor  animal,  con¬ 
cluding  it  to  be  one  of  its  own  harmless  com¬ 
panions,  allows  the  man  to  come  near  enough  to 
pierce  it  with  his  long  dart. 

When  the  current  wears  a  large  opening  in  the 
ice  in  spring,  the  Greenlanders  station  themselves 
all  around  it,  waiting  till  the  seals  come  in  large 
droves  thither  to  take  breath,  when  they  kill  them 
with  their  harpoons.  Many  also  are  killed  on  ihe 
ice  while  they  lie  sleeping  and  snoring  in  the 
sun. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  the  seal, 
as  observed  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  is 
given  in  the  ‘  Fauna  Orcadensis’  of  the  Ilev.  George 
Low,  minister  of  Birsaand  Haray,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  particulars. 

Seals  are  very  numerous  in  these  parts,  especially 
in  the  desert  isles  or  sea-rocks  that  are  separated 
from  the  land ;  there  they  lie  in  droves  when  the 
sea  is  low,  and  in  season  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  seal  swims  with  great  rapidity,  and,  before 
a  gale  of  wind,  is  full  of  frolic,  jumping  and  tum¬ 
bling  about,  sometimes  throwing  itself  entirely  out 
of  the  water,  and  performing  many  awkward  gam¬ 
bols,  at  last  retiring  to  its  wonted  rock  or  cavern, 
and  there  remaining  till  the  storm  is  over.  Seals 
seem  to  have  much  curiosity.  If  people  are  pass¬ 
ing  in  boats  they  often  come  up  very  close,  stare 
at  them,  and  follow  them  a  considerable  time.  If 
the  people  are  speaking  loud,  they  seem  to  pay 
much  attention,  and  to  exhibit  some  surprise.  The 
church  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  is  situated  near  a  small 
sandy  bay,  which  is  much  frequented  by  these  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  Mr.  Low  used  to  observe  that  when  the 
bell  rung  for  divine  service,  all  the  seals  within 
hearing  would  swim  directly  for  the  shore,  and 
would  remain  while  the  bells  continued  ringing, 
looking  about  with  much  appearance  of  wonder, 
but  without  alarm. 

Numbers  of  seals  are  yearly  caught  upon  the 
northern  coasts,  both  with  nets  and  shot,  for  the 
sake  .chiefly  of  the  skins  and  oil.  Mr.  Low  was 
credibly  informed  that  in  North  Ronaldsha  they 
were  taken  also  for  eating,  and  that  very  good  hams 
were  made  from  them.  He  had  seen  large  num¬ 
bers  of  seals  cut  up,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the 
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young  ones  might  eat  tolerably  well ;  but  the  flesh 
of  the  old  ones  is  coarse-grained  and  black,  and 
must  be  very  indifferent  food.  We  are  not  so 
much  surprised  as  Mr.  Low  that  the  people  of 
Ronaldsha  should  eat  seals.  He  was  probably 
aware,  from  Pennant,  that  seals  formerly  found  a 
place  at  the  tables  of  the  great  even  in  England, 
as  appears  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  famous 
feast  given  by  Archbishop  Neville  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  states  that  several  were  provi¬ 
ded  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Low  also  informs  us  that  in  his  time  (he 
died  in  1795)  a  ship  went  annually  from  Pomona 
(as  we  understand  him)  to  Soliskerry,  and  seldom 
returned  without  200  or  300  seals.  She  was 
manned  with  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  who„ 
as  soon  as  they  came  up  with  the  rock,  landed, — 
except  a  few  who  remained  on  board  to  receive 
what  the  others  killed, — and  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded  the  seals  which  were  then  on  it.  One 
party,  armed  with  clubs,  commenced  knocking 
them  on  the  head,  and  another  employed  itself  in 
jacking,  that  is,  cutting  off  the  skin  with  the  blubber 
on  it,  while  another  party  put  the  produce  on  board. 
They  continued  this  as  long  as  any  seals  remain¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  their  task  was  accomplished, 
they  hastened  on  board  and  set  sail,  as  they  were 
in  danger  from  the  weather  while  they  remained, 
as,  if  it  blew  up,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
get  to  their  boats.  When  they  returned  home, 
the  “jacks”  were  divided,  and  sold  by  public 
auction,  producing  five  or  six  shillings  each ;  and 
each  man  generally  got  about  thirty  shillings  for 
his  share,  after  allowing  a  third  for  the  vessel,  and 
something  rnore  than  a  common  share  for  the 
master.  When  the  “jacks”  were  sold,  the  blubber 
was  cut  from  the  skin  and  boiled  down  into  oil, 
which  sold  well.  The  skins  were  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  the  houses  till  dry,  and  were  then  sold  to 
the  trunk-makers  and  others  for  eight-pence  or  a 
shilling  a-piece,  small  and  great.  Mr.  Low  adds 
that  the  local  tanners  dressed  the  seal-skin  both 
for  shoes  and  breeches,  but  they  did  not  answer 
very  well  for  the  former,  being  soft  and  spongy, 
but,  when  properly  managed,  they  did  well  for 
breeches.  They  were  also  dressed,  with  the  hair 
on,  for  saddle-covers ;  and  very  beautiful  skins  are 
sometimes  made  into  waistcoats. 

We  recur  to  Pennant  for  further  information 
concerning  the  treatment  of  seals  in  Scotland.  He 
informs  us  that  on  the  coast  of  Caithness  there  are 
immense  caverns  opening  into  the  sea,  and  running 
some  hundred  yards  beneatli  the  land.  These  are 
the  resort  of  seals  in  the  breeding-time,  where 
they  continue  till  their  young  are  old  enough  to  go 
to  sea,  which  is  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
first  of  these  caves  is  near  the  Ord,  the  last  near 
Thrumster  ;  their  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  only  to 
admit  a  boat,  but  within  they  are  very  spacious 
and  lofty .  In  the  month  of  October,  or  beginning 
of  November,  the  seal-hunters  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  caverns  about  midnight,  and  rowing  up  as  far 
as  they  can,  they  land.  Each  man  is  provided 
with  a  bludgeon,  and  when  properly  stationed, 
they  light  their  torches  and  make  a  great  noise, 
which  brings  down  the  seals  from  the  further  end 
of  the  cavern  in  a  confused  body,  with  fearful 
cries  and  shrieks.  At  first  the  men  are  obliged  to 


give  way,  for  fear  of  being  over-borne  ;  but  when 
the  throng  has  passed,  they  kill  those  that  straggle 
behind,  which  are  chiefly  the  young,  by  striking 
them  on  the  nose,  where  a  very  slight  blow  de¬ 
stroys  them,  though  they  are  otherwise  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  life.  When  the  work  is  over,  the 
seals  are  dragged  to  the  boat,  which  two  men  had 
been  left  to  guard.  This  process  is  attended  with 
great  hazard,  for  should  the  torches  go  out,  or  the 
wind  blow  trom  »he  sea  while  the  men  remain  in 
the  cave,  their  lives  are  lost. 

Those  who  pursue  the  seal  rather  for  sport  than 
profit,  adopt  another  method,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  has  been  furnished  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  : — 

“  One  fine  October  morning  I  accompanied  a 
military  friend  in  quest  of  the  seals.  We  em¬ 
barked  in  a  boat  from  Mull.  '  The  major’s  body- 
servant  carried  two  double-barrelled  rifles,  and  had 
brought  an  oblong  wooden  box,  fitted  with  a 
square  piece  of  glass  at  one  end,  to  be  employed 
in  searching  below  the  surface  of  the  water  for  any 
dead  seals  that  might  be  lost.  The  boat  was 
manned  by  four  stout  highlanders,  who  rowed  us 
among  certain  small  rocky  islands  with  which  the 
sea  in  that  part  is  studded  :  numerous  goats  and 
sheep  pick  up  a  living  on  these  barren  rocks,  the 
verdure  being  particularly  scanty,  though  the 
short  grass  I  was  told  is  very  nourishing.  In  a 
nook  of  one  of  these  islands  we  put  the  boat,  and 
leaving  the  crew  with  an  injunction  to  remain 
perfectly  still,  ascended  the  craggy  side  of  the 
land  ;  —  behind  a  fragment  of  rock  the  keen 
sportsman  crouched  with  rifle  cocked,  his  eye 
ranging  over  the  expanse,  his  whole  figure  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance  denoting  eagerness 
mingled  witn  caution.  There  was  a  long  silence 
of  expectation,  and  the  whole  scene,  as  I  lay 
watching  the  surface  of  the  water,  struck  me  as 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  interesting  that  I  ever 
witnessed.  The  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  lake,  the 
sun  shining  full  upon  it ;  lofty  ridges  of  heather- 
covered  hills  now  glowing  with  warm  light,  and 
then  subdued  by  passing  shadows,  formed  a  ro¬ 
mantic  background.  The  shores  were  lined  by 
steep  cliffs  and  reefs  of  jagged  rocks  jutting 
out  far  into  the  sea,  and  the  islands  before- 
mentioned,  on  one  of  which  I  was  seated, 
varied  the  scene  still  more  with  colour  and  pictu¬ 
resque  forms.  The  seal  in  such  a  calm  scene 
ventures  from  the  ocean-depths  to  inhale  the 
air,  and  seeing  no  object  to  alarm,  sports  above 
the  wave,  or  swims  to  and  fro  like  a  dog,  occasion¬ 
ally  landing  on  pieces  of  rock,  and  basking  at  his 
ease.  Several  of  these  singular  animals  soon 
showed  their  heads  above  the  water,  the  sportsman 
waiting  until  they  approached  within  shot.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  hit  them  in  this  way,  but  I  have 
seen  experienced  marksmen  kill  them  from  the 
boat  at  the  extreme  limit  of  a  rifle’s  power.  At 
one  hundred  yards  they  are  frequently  killed.” 


The  Tiverton  Subscription  Hounds  have  killed  and 
earthed  nineteen  brace  of  foxes  this  season.  This 
gallant  pack  had  a  brilliant  run  on  Friday,  March  13, 
having  unkennelled  about  half-past  twelve,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  chace  till  nine  by  moonlight.  There  were 
about  30  horsemen  in  the  field. 
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NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
BLOOD  (continued),  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  CHYLE,  GASTRIC  JUICE, 
&c. 

BY  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 


Although  Harvey  discovered  the  true  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  in  the} ear  1616,  and  af¬ 
terwards  fully  made  it  known  in  1628,  yet, 
its  true  formation,  difl’erent  changes,  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  neio  supply  is  continually 
brought  into  the  system,  to  replace  that  portion 
which  has  been  been  lost  in  furnishing  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  support  and  growth  of  all  the 
various  parts  of  the  bcdy  were  subjects  which 
this  physiologist  left  for  the  investigation  of 
those  of  future  generations,  and  although  at 
that  time  as  at  the  present,  blood  in  the  higher 
orders  of  the  animal  creation,  was  known  to 
possess  a  redness  of  colour,  yet  the  manner 
in  which  it  obtained  such  appearance,  as  well 
as  the  way  in  which  the  primitive  blood,  that 
is  to  say,  blood  in  its  most  simple  state,  is 
brought  into  the  system,  and  the  variety  of 
changes  which  it  undergoes  during  its  circu¬ 
lation  throughout  the  body,  are  subjects  as  to 
which,  although  there  have  been  very  great 
strides  made  since  the  time  of  Harvey,  yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  still  remains 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  done,  not  only  as  re¬ 
gards  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  blood 
in  health,  but  also  when  the  whole  system  is 
suffering  from  organic  disease. 

In  all  the  higher  orders  of  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion,  commonly  called  warm-blooded,  as 
the  mammalia  and  man,  we  iind  that,  the 
blood  when  drawn,  appears  of  a  red  colour, 
and  yet  there  are  very  considerable  parts  of 
the  body,  in  which,  during  the  healthy  natural 
state  of  the  circulation,  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  red  blood  to  be  found  ;  but  in  place  thereof, 
the  blood  presents  a  white,  or  transparent 
appearance  only.  The  various  parts  alluded 
to,  are  those  which  Galen  and  the  ancients 
distinguished  by  the  term  spermatic,  as  the  ten¬ 
dons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  the  serous,  cellular, 
and  synovial  membranes,  as  likewise  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  osseus  (bony)  system  ; 
whilst  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  blood 
of  a  red  colour  is  found,  are  those  which  pos¬ 
sess  the  highest  degree  of  vital  power,  such 
as  the  more  powerful  muscles,  skin,  mucous 
membranes,  some  portions  of  the  larger 
hones,  &c. 

Thus,  blood  of  a  red  colour  is  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  strong  and  more  powerful 
parts  of  the  body,  whilst  that  presenting  a 
transparent  or  white  appearance,  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  weak  or  finer  parts  of  the 
system.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  blood 
possesses  vitality  in  combination  with  the  living 
body,  andas  the  aforesaid  parts  are  known  to 
possess  different  degrees  of  vitality,  the  blood, 
during  the  time  it  assumes  these  varied  ap¬ 
pearances,  as  from  red  to  transparent  or  white, 
must,  of  necessity,  differ  in  respect  to  its  vital 
property  also,  and  that  the  blood,  when  in  a 


trans]>arentov while  state,  as  intliemoic  minute 
and  finer  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  creation,  can  then  only 
be  considered  in  a  similar  state  to  that  transpa¬ 
rent  or  white  blood,  which  is  found  to  exist  in 
animals  termed  cold-blooded,  namely  those 
belonging  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  creation.* 
Now,  as  the  blood  in  the  higher  order  of 
animals  is  known  to  present  a  sanguiferous, 
and  a  sereferous  appearance,  and  as  the  san¬ 
guiferous  state  is  superior  to  the  sereferous, 
we  intend,  before  we  enter  further  into  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  blood,  not  to  fol¬ 
low  those  authors,  who  commence  by  giving 


“  On  taking  a  survey  of  the  creation,  we  find 
that  there  exists  a  variety  of  diflferent  animals,  in 
which  both  absoiytion  and  deposition  are  going  on,  and 
yet  throughout  their  circulatory  system  there  is  not 
the  least  particle  of  red  blood  to  be  seen.  Animals 
of  this  kind  are  without  a  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
and  are  denominated  transparent  or  white  blooded; 
they  are,  by  comparative  anatomists,  divided  into 
different  classes,  or  great  families,  as  the  mollusca 
articulata,  8^c. 

“  These  are  the  varied  classes  of  animals  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  lymphatic  absorbent  vessels  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  discovered ;  and  yet  physiologists 
are  well  aware  that  these  animals  possess  a  circu¬ 
latory  system  of  vessels,  which,  in  many,  the  same 
as  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  may  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye ;  and  they  are  also  'well  aware,  that  there 
is  absorption  and  deposition  continually  going  on,  yet 
they  do  not  admit  that  there  is  a  separate  system  of  ves¬ 
sels  set  apart  foi' that  sole  purpose,  as  in  those  of  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  or,  in  short,  in  those  in 
which  both  red  and  white  blood  are  known  to  circulate. 

“  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Hunter’s  theory,  as  regards  the 
white  or  transparent  veins,  more  commonly  called  the 
lympatic  absorbents,  from  considering  them  as  nei¬ 
ther  belonging  to  the  arterial  nor  the  venous  system, 
but  a  distinct  and  separate  system  of  vessels,  viz,, 
the  sole  absorbents  of  the  body,  and  that  the  red  or 
real  veins  had  nothing  to  do  wich  that  function  what¬ 
ever,  has,  in  my  idee,  been  the  means  of  leading  them 
into  error. 

“  The  reason  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  animal 
creation  possessing  so  simple  a  system  of  vessels, 
appears  to  me  very  evident ;  namely,  that  these  ani¬ 
mals  have  their  blood  only  of  one  quality,  such  as 
transparent  or  white ;  they,  therefore,  require  only 
such  a  system  of  vessels  as  are  the  best  adapted  for 
the  circulation  of  transparent  or  white  fluids,  and 
these,  I  should  say,  are  a  simple  system  of  transparent 
arteries  and  veins,  of  the  same  character  as  those  vessels 
which  belong  to  all  the  transparent  or  white  parts  of 
such  animals  as  possess  blood  of  different  qualities, 
sucb  as  white  and  red. 

“  Hence,  then,  as  in  white-blooded  animals,  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  blood,  and  one  kind  of  blood¬ 
vessels,  and  those  of  the  most  simple  form,  such  as 
serous  arteries  and  veins ;  these  latter,  1  contend,  are 
similar  in  character,  and  of  the  same  nature,  as  the 
transparent,  or  teriferous  absorbent  lymphatic  veins, 
which  belong  to  all  the  different  classes  of  animals 
of  the  higher  orders  of  the  creation,  and  which  pos¬ 
sess  blood  of  different  qualities,  as  white  and  red.’' 
—  Part  the  first  of  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  various 
opinions  advanced  on  the  j)hysiology  of  the  llood-ab- 
sorbents,  and  process  of  absorption  in  the  adult  and 
foetus,  by  Mr.  R.  Vines,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  6)C. 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  page  5l,  1833. 
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a  description  of  the  change  which  the  blood 
undergoes  during  its  course  through  the  lungs, 
but  to  describe  it  as  it  is  found  in  the  most 
simple  state,  namely,  in  the  form  of  new  white 
blood,  or  which  is  commonly  called  chyle. 

The  formation  of  New  Blood  or  Chyle. 
In  order  to  furnish  a  new  supply  of  blood  to 
the  system,  in  place  of  that  portion  which  has 
been  used  in  adding  support  to  the  living 
body,  an  animal  is  compelled,  by  the  sense 
of  hunger,  to  take  from  time  to  time,  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  food ;  which,  after  it  has  under¬ 
gone  a  degree  of  mastication  by  the  teeth,  and 
been  moistened  by  saliva,  is  then  conveyed  by 
the  (Esophagus  ( gullet ),  into  the  stomach.  It 
then  becomes  combined  with  \\\q  gastric  juice, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  particular  vital  fluid, 
which  during  the  process  of  digestion  is  most 
abundantly  formed  from  arterial  blood,  and  is 
transmitted  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
stomach  by  arterial  exhalation.  The  gastric 
juice  not  only  pervades  and  dissolves  the  food 
received  into  the  stomach,  but  unites  and 
intimately  combines  with  it,  completely  alters 
its  nature,  and  changes  its  composition.  The 
gastric  juice  acts  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  on  the  food  exposed  to  its  action,  and 
far  from  inducing  a  beginning  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  suspends,  on  the  contrary,  and  corrects 
putrescency.  This  important  vital  fluid  there¬ 
fore,  possesses  a  particular  power,  or  pro¬ 
perty,  of  acting  as  a  solventtoallthose  various 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  which  have  possessed /jyi?.  It  has  no  power 
whatever,  over  bodies  possessing  vitality,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  the  horse 
there  is,  very  often,  a  certain  species  of  vermes 
(worms)  called  botts,  which,  as  long  as  they 
possess  life,  are  not  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice;  but  when  in  a  dead  state,  then  the 
gastric  juice  affects  them  as  it  does  other  sub¬ 
stances,  taken  into  the  stomach,  to  undergo 
the  process  of  digestion.  A  similar  thing 
happens  respecting  the  seeds  of  plants,  as 
is  seen  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in  an 
unbruised  or  improperly  masticated  state. 
Many  of  these,  in  consequence  of  possess¬ 
ing  the  property  of  life,  are  observed  to  pass 
through  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  an  un¬ 
changed  state ;  and  when  thrown  on  the 
earth,  are  found  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
ductive  vegetation.  The  vital  solvent  property 
of  the  gastricjuice  is  further  seen, in  cases  after 
death,  where  an  animal  has  previously  been 
allowed  to  take  a  full  meal ;  and  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  either  by  accident  or  otherwise,  and 
then  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours. 
On  opening  the  body  for  examination,  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  to  the  extent  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion,  have  been  found  to  be  en- 
tirelg  dissolved,  and  the  food  which  remained 
in  an  undigested  state  on  moving  the  stomach, 
has  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Such  facts  as  these  have  come  under 
our  notice  in  a  variety  of  different  cases, 
more  particularly  in  young  and  healthy  asses. 
This  discovery,  we  believe,  was  first  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who,  not 


only  observed  it  in  animals,  but  also  in  the 
human  subject.  Although  Mr.  Hunter’s 
opinion  on  this  point  has  been  disputed  up  to 
the  present  day,  yet  we  are  fully  confident 
that  such  is  a  fact,  and  if  any  one  wdll  take 
tha  pains  to  examine  for  himself,  he  will,  in 
the  end,  find  that  what  has  been  advanced 
is  perfectly  correct.  The  gastric  juice  pos¬ 
sesses  this  particular  vital  power  during  life, 
and  for  a  short  time  after  death,  independent 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  matter.  In  short, 
as  with  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  the  laws  of 
chemistry  have  been  attempted  to  be  brought 
forward  to  explain  the  peculiar  vital  property 
of  the  gastric  juice  by  a  chemical  action,  but 
they  have  been  at  last  admitted  to  be  of  no 
avail  whatever.* 

The  food  in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of 
having  undergone  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  is  thereby  reduced  into  a  soft  uni¬ 
form  mass,  called  chyme,  which  is  then  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  stomach  into  the  first  intes¬ 
tine,  the  duodenum,  and  by  the  further  ad¬ 
mixture  of  two  important  fluids,  namely,  bile, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  liver,  and  the  pan¬ 
creatic  fluid  by  the  pancreas,  a  white,  or 
milk-like  fluid  is  observed  to  be  formed, 
commonly  called  chyle,  which,  on  adhering 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
from  thence  becomes  absorbed  into  the  cir¬ 
culation,  by  numberless  vessels  which  arise 
by  open  mouths,  from  these  parts,  commonly 
termed  lacteals,  while  the  remaining  sub¬ 
stances  continue  their  course  through  the  in- 


*  The  gastric  juice,  in  its  natural  state,  is  neither 
acrid  nor  alkaline  ;  it  does  not  turn  red  or  green 
vegetable  blue  colours.  Its  most  remarkable  quality 
is  its  singularly  powerful  solvent  faculty  ;  the  hardest 
bones  cannot  withstand  its  action  ;  it  acts  on  those 
on  which  the  dog  feeds ;  it  combines  with  all  their 
organized  and  gelatinous  parts,  reduces  them  to  a  cal¬ 
careous  residue,  forming  those  excrementitious  sub¬ 
stances  so  absurdly  called  album  grcecum  by  the  older 
chemists.  The  solvent  energy  of  the  gastric  juice  is  in 
inverse  ratio  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  parieties 
of  the  stomach  ;  and  in  those  animals  in  which  the 
parieties  of  that  viscus  are  very  thin  and  almost  entire¬ 
ly  membranous,  it  has  most  power  and  activity.  In 
the  numerous  class  of  Zoophites  it  alone  suffices  to.  ef¬ 
fect  decomposition  of  the  food,  always  more  prompt 
when  accompanied  by  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
observed  by  Du  Trembley  in  the  polype,  which  in 
summer  dissolve  in  twelve  hours  what  in  cold  weather 
it  would  take  three  days  to  digest.  In  the  actinia  and 
in  the  holothuria  the  gastric  juice  destroys  even  the 
shells  of  the  muscles  which  they  swallow.  Are  we 
not  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  flavour  of  oysters, 
how  much  they  tend  to  whet  the  appetite  ?  This  sen¬ 
sation  depends  less  on  the  sea  water  contained 
in  she  shell,  than  on  the  gastiic  juice  which 
acts  on  the  tongue,  which  softens  its  tissue, 
and  quickens  its  sensibility.  This  muCoas  sub¬ 
stance,  when  received  into  the  stomach,  promotes 
the  digestion  of  the  food  which  is  afterwards  taken 
into  It,  for  the  oyster  itself  is  very  little  nutritious,  and 
is  used  rather  as  a  condiment  than  as  affording  nou¬ 
rishment. — Richerand’s  Elements  of  Phusiology,  Jifth 
edition,  page  103. 
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testines,  becoming  of  a  fcculant  nature  to  be 
ultimately  expelled  at  the  anus. 

Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Chyle. 
The  chyle  when  produced  from  the  chyme, 
and  taken  into  the  lacteal  vessels,  presents  a 
white  opake  appearance,  much  resembling 
very  rich  milk  or  cream;  although  in  its 
nature,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  different  from 
either  of  those  substances.  On  being  taken 
from  its  proper  vessels,  (the  lacteaJs  and 
thoracic  duct),  and  allowed  to  remain  in  an 
undisturbed  state,  it  is,  after  a  short  time, 
found  to  coagulate  in  a  spontaneous  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  every  respect,  (except  being  red) 
resemble  real  blood.  Mr.  John  Hunter  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
for  he  says,  when  speaking  of  the  vitality  of 
the  blood,  “  It  is,  probably,  impossible  to  say 
where  the  living  principle  first  begins  in  the 
blood — whether  in  the  chyle  itself,  or  not  till 
that  fluid  mixes  with  the  other  blood,  and  re¬ 
ceives  its  influence  from  the  lungs.  lam,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  the  chyle  is  it¬ 
self  alive",  for  we  find  it  coagulates  when  extra- 
vasated ;  it  has  the  same  powers  of  separation 
with  the  blood,  and  it  acquires  its  power  of 
action  in  the  lungs  as  the  venal  blood  does.’^ 
Vitality  of  the  Chyle.— Although  Mr. 
Hunter  entertained  an  idea  respecting  the 
vitality  of  the  chyle,  yet  the  source  from 
whence  such  vitality  originated,  appears  not 
sufficiently  to  have  occupied  his  attention.  Else, 
if  it  ever  had,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to 
have  shown  that  the  life  of  the  chyle  depended 
on  the  gastric  juice,  entering  into  union  with 
the  food  in  the  stomach,  and  by  rendering  it 
into  chyme,  thereby  impartstothe  most  nutriti¬ 
ous  part  of  the  mass,  a  vital  power  or  property, 
which,  prior  to  such  combination,  it  did  not 
possess  ;  evidently  showing,  that  the  vitality 
of  the  blood,  and  likewise  of  the  body,  depends 
on  the  live  gastric  juice  which  is  a  product  of 
blood  eflectually entering  into  union  with  the 
most  nutritious  partoffood,and  thereby 
nating  it  with  a  degree  of  vitality  which  it  did 
not  previously  possess.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his 
observations  respecting  the  origin  of  the  vita¬ 
lity  of  theblood,  remarks,  “  It  has  been  suppos¬ 
ed  that  the  blood  derives  its  vitality  from  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  there,  however,  must  be 
some  other  source.  It  is  true  that  oxygen  is 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  life ;  for  with¬ 
out  this,  there  can  be  no  evolution  of 
animal  heat,  and  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
would  not  be  purified  ;  but  oxygen  can  no 
more  give  origin  to  vitality,  than  it  can  of  it- 
selfproduceheat.’  From  what  has  already  been 
advanced  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  vitality 
of  the  blood  commences  with  the  chyle, 
and,  in  short,  the  chyle,  instead  of  being  a 
distinct  and  separate  fluid  from  the  blood, 
(as  the  chemists  would  have  us  believe)  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  new  white  blood; 
that  is  to  say,  blood  in  the  most  simple  state, 
and  similar  in  character  to  the  blood  contained 
in  the  vessels  of  white-blooded  animals.  To 
follow  this  subject  fuither,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  observe,  that  the  chyle  of  the  horse 
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varies  its  coajgulating  property  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  subject,  in  such 
as  are  destroyed  while  fed  on  good  food,  and 
in  a  healthy  state.  Chyle,  like  the  red  blood 
of  healthy  animals,  is  found  to  be  of  a  much 
more  solid  texture,in  consequence  of  con¬ 
taining  (no  doubt),  a  much  larger  portion  of 
real  animal  matter  than  that  of  such  as  are 
badly  fed,  and  in  a  sickly  and  debilitated  state. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Chyle.— 
“  The  chemical  properties  of  the  constituents 
of  the  chyle,’’  says  Dr.  Rostock,  “  appear  al¬ 
so  to  be  considerably  analagous  to  those  of 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  blood,  and  the 
chyleis  likewise  found  to  resemble  the  blood  in 
the  nature  of  its  salts  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  diflers  from  it  essentially  in  containing  a 
quantity  of  oil  or  fatty  matter,  an  ingredient 
which  is  only  occasionally  found  in  the  blood. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  in  its  chemical  pro¬ 
perties,  as  well  as  in  its  physiological  rela¬ 
tions,  we  may  regard  the  chyle  as  a  kind  of 
intermediate  substance  between  the  chyme 
and  the  blood. 

“  For  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  chyle, 
we  are  principally  indebted  to  Vauquelin, 
Marcet,  and  Prout,  who,  in  succession,  exa¬ 
mined  it  with  much  minuteness.  Vauquelin 
employed  the  chyle  of  a  horse,  as  obtained 
both  from  the  thoracic  duct  and  from  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  lacteals.  The 
chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct,  when  it  had  spon¬ 
taneously  coagulated,  contained  a  clot  which 
was  of  a  light  pink  colour,  its  colour  being 
deeper  than  that  of  the  serous  part,  while  the 
clot  from  the  lacteal  was  almost  white.  The 
properties  of  the  liquid  part  were  very  nearly 
to  those  of  the  serum  of  the  blood; 
like  this  it  contains  uncombined  alkali,  but 
it  diflers  from  it  in  containing  an  oily  or  fatty 
matter,  which  is  also  found,  although  in 
smaller  quantity,  in  the  coagulum.  The  coa- 
gulum  contains  a  basis  of  a  substance  con¬ 
siderably  resembling  fibrin,  so  as  to  indicate 
that  the  coagulum  of  chyle  is  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  nature  between  albumen  and  perfect 
fibrin.”  Some  chemists  also  inform  us  that 

the  chyle  is  composed  of  globules  of  various 
sizes,  and  that  the  largest  of  them  arc  smal¬ 
ler  than  those  of  the  blood.”  Now,  what  can 
be  the  use  of  all  this  chemical  explanation 
toward  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  phy¬ 
siology,  when  it  has  been  already  shewn  that 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  coagu¬ 
lating  property  of  the  chyle,  are,  like  the 
blood,  vit(d  properties  belonging  to  matter, 
which  a  chemical  examination  will  never  be 
able  to  explain.  The  laws  of  vitality,  (as 
mentioned  in  our  third  article,)  are  dilferent 
from  those  of  chemistry,  and,  can  never  be 
explained  by  them. 

The  Introduction  of  Chyle  into  the 
System. — Although  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  disco¬ 
vered  in  161G,  yet  the  physiologists  of  those 
days  (and  among  them  was  Harvey)  had  not 
a  proper  idea  respecting  the  manner  in  w  hich 
the  nutriment  obtained  from  the  food  was 
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not  only  admitted  into  the  system,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  proper  changes  it  underwent  before 
it  became  converted  into  red  blood.  The 
common  opinion  in  those  days  was  the  same 
as  had  been  taught  by  the  ancient  physicians, 
as  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  others,  that  the 
mesenteric  veins y  absorbed  chyle  from  the  in¬ 
ner  surface  of  the  intestines  and  then  convey¬ 
ed  it  to  the  liver,  where  it  became  converted 
into  red  blood.  Such  continued  to  be  the  un¬ 
doubted  opinion  until  1627,  when  Aselius, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Pavia,  on  opening 
the  abdomen  of  a  dog,  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  diaphragm,  saw  a  number  of  white  fila¬ 
ments  on  the  mesentery,  which  he  at  first 
mistook  to^be  nerves,  but  on  puncturing  one 
of  them,  he  found  it  to  discharge  a  white 
milk-like  fluid.  On  which  it  is  stated  he  im¬ 
mediately  claimed  the  discovery  of  a  new  set 
of  vessels,*  a  fourth  kind  ;  for,  prior  to  this 
time  the  nerves  were  also  considered  as  a 
system  of  vessels. 

Aselius  not  only  discovered  the  lacteal 
vessels,  but  also  investigated  and  announced 
their  peculiar  office  ;  namely,  the  absorption 
of  chyle  from  the  intestinal  canal  and  the 
conveyance  of  it  into  the  blood.  He  also  nOr 
ticed  the  valves  belonging  to  the  lacteals, 
but  erroneously  supposed  that  the  use  of  these 
vessels  was  to  convey  the  chyle  which  they 
absorbed,  from  the  intestines  into  the  liver, 
w'here,  according  to  the  then  received  idea, 
it  became  converted  into  red  blood. 

Although  Aselius  made  known  his  dis¬ 
covery  and  opinion  respecting  tlie  nature  and 
use  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  yet  the  physiologists 
of  his  day  considered  them  as  being  only 
visionary,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  was  still  believed  and 
taught:  namely,  that  the  veins  of  the  intestines 
absorbed  chyle  and  conveyed  it  to  the  liver, 
where  it  was  converted  into  red  blood.  In 
1634,  Veslingius,  in  dissecting  the  human 
body,  observed  the  lacteals  also,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  give  a  drawing  of  them,  but  even 
then  a  portion  of  the  old  system  was  still  re¬ 
tained,  until  1651.  Pecquet,  on  dissecting  a 
dog,  in  order  to  examine  the  lacteals,  dis¬ 
covered  the  lymphatics  and  traced  them  to 
their  termination  in  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
had  before  been  diseovered  in  a  horse  by 
Eustachius,  a  Roman  anatomist,  but  he,  in 
consequence  of  having  no  idea  as  to  its  real 
use,  and  that  it  belonged  to  a  .particular  set 
of  vessels,  called  it  vena  albaa  thoracis,'^  in 
consequence  of  considering  its  function  to 
be  that  of  nourishing  the  thorax. f 

Thus  we  see  that  Aselius  and  Pecquet 


*  The  lacteal  vessels  had,  previous  to  this,  been 
noticed  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  &c., 
but,  in  consequence  of  their  use  not  being  understood, 
this  subject  remained  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  darkness 
until  the  time  of  Aselius. 

f  Some  autliors  contend  that  Olaus  Rudbeche,  a 
Swedish  anatomist,  first  discovered  the  lymphatic  ves¬ 
sels,  while  others  maintain  that  it  was  Thomas  Bar- 
tholine,  a  Bane. 


having  directed  the  attention  of  anatomists  to 
the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels,  they  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  subject  of  general  investi¬ 
gation,  and  they  have  more  or  less  continned 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  anatomists  and  phy¬ 
siologists  ever  since.*  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  the  thoracic  duct  not  only 
formed  the  principal  trunk  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  of  the  posterior  or  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  but  that  it  received,  in  the  form 
of  an  enlargement  ( termed  receptaculum  cliyli ) 
all  the  lacteal  vessels  which  absorb  and  con¬ 
vey  chyle  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  canal.  The  chyle  thus  absorbed  in  en¬ 
tering  the  receptaculum  chyli,  then  unites 
with  the  lymph,  a  transparent  or  colourless 
fluid,  considered  of  a  separate  arid  distinct  na¬ 
ture  from  the  blood,  but  common  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
lymph  and  chyle  on  leaving  the  receptaculum 
chyli,  becomes  conveyed  into  the  real  venous 
system,  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  means 
of  the  trunk  already  mentioned  (the  thoracic 
duct)  and  then  in  combination  with  venous 
blood  brought  from  all  the  venous  parts  of  the 
body,  is  transmitted  through  the  minute  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  lungs  to  be  converted  into  arterial 
blood. 

(To  be  continued.} 


MR.  COLEMAN’S  BUST. 


The  presentation  of  a  marble  bust  of  Professor 
Coleman,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  by 
Mr.  Sievier,  took  place  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Royal  V eterinary  College,  on  the  10th  of  JMarch, 
and  on  the  same  evening  a  public  dinner  was  had 
on  the  occasion,  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  W. 
Sewell,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  dinner  was  attended 
by  Sir  J.  Me  Gregor,  Sir  C.  Clarke,  Sir  C.  Bell,  Dr. 
Bright,  Dr.  Paris,  .T.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  B.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  H.  Mayo,  Esq.,  —  Cocks,  Esq.,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  veterinary  surgeons  and  pupils.  We 
understood  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  was  prevented  at¬ 
tending  it  in  consequence  of  illness.  After  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cloth  some  very'  appropriate  toasts  were 
given,  as  ‘  The  King,”  the  “  Governors  of  the 
Veterinary  College,”  the  “  Members  of  the  Medical 
and  Veterinary  Professions,”  ike.  &c.  The  medical 
gentlemen  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  themselves 
most  happy  to  find  that  veterinary  science  was  al¬ 
ready  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement,  and  assured 
the  meeting  that  it  should  have  every  assistance  in 
their  power,  as  they  considered  it  a  branch,  and,  as 
it  rvere,  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  own  profession, 
d’he  health  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  was  also  drunk  as  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Veterinary  Examining  Committee.  It 
is  our  intention  in  future,  by  way  of  protection  and 
encouragement  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  to  publish  a  regular  list  of  gentlemen,  as 
soon  as  they  have  undergone  an  examination. 


*  Among  the  writers  and  experimentalists  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  we  may 
select  the  names  of  Professors  Boerhaave,  Malpighe, 
Von  Horn,  Highmore,  Ruysch,  Huck,  Winslow, 
Cowper,  Glisson,  Hister,  the  Hunters,  the  Munroes, 
Cruickshanks,  Hewson,  Moscagni,  Sominering, 
Bluinenbach,  Magendi,  Flondrin,  Fodera,  &c.  &c. 
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ADVENTURE  WITH  A  LION.—MIRA- 
CULOUS  ESCAPE. 


[Mr.  Watei'ton  relates,  in  tlie  Magazine  o  f  Na¬ 
tural  History,  the  following  story  to  show  that,  in 
the  case  of  an  attack  of  a  lion,  non-resistance  was 
the  only  plan  to  be  pursued,  when  escape  from 
death  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  The  principals  in 
this  afiair  were  a  brave  young  British  officer  and  a 
full-grown  lion  of  India.  Mr.  Waterton  was  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  August,  1833,  and  he 
heard  the  subsequent  account  from  the  officer’s 
own  mouth.] 

In  the  month  of  July,  1831,  two  fine  lions  made 
their  appearance  in  a  jungle,  some  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  canton  of  Rajcote,  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  Captain  Woodhouse,  and  his  two 
friends,  Lieutenants  Delamain  and  Lang,  were 
stationed.  An  elephant  was  despatched  to  the 
place  in  the  evejiing  on  which  the  information  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  at  the  break  of  day, 
the  three  gentlemen  set  off  on  horseback,  full  of 
glee,  and  elated  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  engage¬ 
ment.  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  peo¬ 
ple  were  ordered  to  ascend  the  neighbouring  trees, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  trace  the  route  of  the 
lions,  in  case  they  left  the  cover.  After  beating 
about  in  the  jungle  for  some  time,  the  hunters 
started  the  two  lordly  strangers.  The  officers 
fired  immediately,  and  one  of  the  lions  fell,  to  rise 
no  more.  His  companion  broke  cover,  and  took 
off  across  the  country.  The  officers  now  pursued 
him  on  horseback,  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  until  they  learned  from  the 
men  who  were  stationed  in  the  trees,  and  who  held 
up  flags  by  way  of  signal,  that  the  lions  had  gone 
back  into  the  thicket.  Upon  this,  the  three  of¬ 
ficers  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  dismounted  from  their  horses,  they  got  upon 
the  elephant;  Captain  Woodhouse  placing  him¬ 
self  in  the  hindermost  seat.  They  now  proceeded 
towards  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  in  the  expectation 
of  rousing  the  royal  fugitive  a  second  time.  They 
found  him  standing  under  a  large  bush,  with  his 
face  directly  towards  them.  The  lion  allowed 
them  to  approach  within  range  of  his  spring,  and 
then  he  made  a  sudden  dart  at  the  elephant,  clung 
on  his  trunk  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  wound¬ 
ed  him  just  above  the  eye.  While  he  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  this,  the  two  lieutenants  fired  at  him, 
but  without  success.  The  elephant  now  shook 
him  off;  but  the  fierce  and  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  lion  seemed  to  have  thrown  him  into 
the  greatest  consternation.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  so  formidable  an 
animal ;  and  much  exertion  was  used  before  his 
riders  succeeded  in  urging  him  on  again  in  quest 
of  the  lion.  At  last,  he  became  somewhat  more 
tractable;  but,  as  he  was  advancing  through  the 
jungle,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  lion,  which  had  lain 
concealed  in  the  high  grass,  made  at  him  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury.  The  officers  now  lost  all  hopes  of 
keeping  their  elephant  in  order.  He  turned  round 
abruptly,  and  was  going  away  quite  ungovernable, 
when  the  lion  again  sprang  at  him,  seized  his  hinder 
parts  with  his  teeth,  and  hung  on  them,  until  the 
affrighted  animal  managed  to  shake  him  off  by  in¬ 
cessant  kicking. 


The  lion  retreated  farther  into  the  thicket.  Cap¬ 
tain  Woodhouse,  in  the  meantime,  firing  a  random 
.shot  at  him,  which  proved  of  no  avaij,  as  the  jolt¬ 
ing  of  the  elephant,  and  the  uproar  of  the  moment 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  steady  aim.  No  ex¬ 
ertions  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could  now  force 
the  terrified  elephant  to  face  his  fierce  foe,  and 
they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dismounting.  Determined,  however,  to  come  to 
still  closer  quarters  with  the  formidable  king  of 
quadrupeds,  Captain  Woodhouse  took  the  des¬ 
perate  resolution  to  proceed  on  foot  in  quest  of 
him ;  and,  after  searching  about  for  some  time,  he 
saw  the  lion  indistinctly  through  the  bushes,  and 
discharged  his  rifle  at  him ;  but  he  was  pretty 
well  convinced  that  he  had  not  hit  him ;  for  he 
saw  the  lion  retire,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
into  the  thicker  part  of  the  brake.  The  two  lieu¬ 
tenants,  who  had  remained  at  the  outside  of  the 
jungle,  joined  their  companion,  on  hearing  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  gun. 

The  weather  was  intolerably  sultry.  Afters ainly 
spending  a  considerable  time  in  creeping  through 
the  grass  and  bushes,  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  place  of  the  lion’s  retreat,  they  concluded  that 
he  had  passed  quite  through  the  jungle,  and  gone 
off  in  an  opposite  direction.  Resolved  not  to  let 
their  game  escape,  the  lieutenants  returned  to  the 
elephant,  and  immediately  proceeded  round  the 
jungle,  expecting  to  discover  the  route  which  they 
conjectured  the  lion  had  taken.  Captain  Wood- 
house,  however,  remained  in  the  thicket,  and,  as 
he  could  discern  the  print  of  the  animal’s  feet  on 
the  ground,  he  boldly  resolved  to  follow  up  the 
traek,  at  all  hazards.  The  Indian  gamefinder,  who 
continued  with  his  commander,  at  last  espied  the 
lion  in  the  cover,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  fired,  but  unfortunately  missed  his  mark. 
There  was  now  no  alternative  left  but  to  retreat  and 
load  his  rifle.  Having  retired  to  a  distance,  he 
was  joined  by  Lieut.  Delamain,  who  had  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  elephant  on  hearing  the  report 
of  the  gun.  This  unexpected  meeting  increased 
the  captain’s  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  He  lost 
no  time  in  pointing  out  to  the  lieutenant  the  place 
where  he  would  probably  find  the  lion,  and  said 
he  would  be  up  with  him  in  a  moment  or  two. 

Lieut.  Delamain,  on  going  eight  or  ten  paces 
down  a  sheep  track,  got  a  sight  of  the  lion,  and 
instantly  discharged  his  rifle  at  him.  This  irritated 
the  mighty  lord  of  the  woods,  acd  he  rushed  to¬ 
wards  him,  breaking  through  the  bushes  (to  use 
the  captain’s  own  words)  “  in  most  magnificent 
style.”  Capt.  Woodhouse  now  found  himself 
placed  in  an  awkward  situation.  He  was  aware 
that  if  he  retraced  his  steps,  in  order  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  a  better  position  for  attack,  he  would  just 
get  to  the  point  from  which  the  lieutenant  had 
fired,  and  to  which  the  lion  was  making  ;  where¬ 
fore,  he  instantly  resolved  to  stand  still,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  lion  would  pass  by,  at  the  distance 
of  four  yards  or  so,  without  perceiving  him,  as 
the  intervening  cover  was  thick  and  strong.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  most  unfortunately  deceived : 
for  the  enraged  lion  saw  him  in  passing,  and  flew 
at  him  with  a  dreadful  roar.  In  an  instant,  as 
though  it  had  been  done  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
the  rifle  was  broken  and  thrown  out  of  the  cap- 
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tain’s  liancl,  his  left  arm,  at  the  same  moment,  be¬ 
ing  seized  by  the  claws,  and  his  right  by  the  teeth, 
of  his  desperate  antagonist.  While  these  two 
brave  and  sturdy  eoinbatants,  “  whose  courage  none 
could  stain,”  were  yet  standing  in  mortal  conflict, 
Lieut.  Delamain  ran  up,  and  discharged,  his  piece 
full  at  the  lion.  This  caused  the  lion  and  the 
captain  to  come  to  the  ground  together,  while 
Lieut.  Delamain  hastened  out  of  the  jungle  to  re¬ 
load  his  gun.  The  lion  now  began  to  craunch  the 
captain’s  arm  ;  but  as  the  brave  fellow,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pain  which  this  horrid  process  caused, 
had  the  cool  and  determined  resolution  to  lie  still, 
the  lordly  savage  let  go  the  arm  drop  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  quietly  placed  himself  in  a  couching 
position,  with  both  his  paws  upon  the  thigh  of  his 
fallen  foe.  While  things  were  in  this  untoward 
situation,  the  captain,  unthinkingly,  raised  his  hand 
to  support  his  head,  which  had  got  placed  ill  at 
ease  in  the  fall.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
moved  it,  than  the  lion  seized  tlie  lacerated  arm  a 
second  time,  craunched  it  as  before,  and  fractured 
the  bone  still  higher  up.  This  additional  memento 
marl  from  the  lion  was  not  lost  upon  Captain 
Woodhouse  ;  it  immediately  put  him  in  mind  that 
he  had  committed  an  aet  of  imprudence  in  stirring. 
The  motionless  state  in  which  he  persevered  after 
this  broad  hint  showed  that  he  had  learned  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  painful  lesson. 

He  now  lay,  bleeding  and  disabled,  under  the 
foot  of  a  mighty  and  an  irritated  enemy.  Death 
was  close  upon  him,  armed  with  every  terror  cal¬ 
culated  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  prostrate  and  de¬ 
fenceless  man.  Just  as  this  world  with  all  its 
flitting  honours,  was  on  the  point  of  vanishing  for 
ever,  he  heard  two  faint  reports  of  a  gun,  whieh 
he  thought  sounded  from  a  distance ;  but  he  was 
totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  them.  He  learned, 
after  the  affair  was  over,  that  the  reports  were 
caused  by  his  friend  at  the  outside  of  the  jungle, 
who  had  flashed  off  some  powder,  in  order  to  be 
quite  sure  that  the  nipples  of  his  rifle  were  clean. 

The  two  lieutenants  were  now  hastening  to  his 
assistance,  and  he  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  feet 
approaching ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  in  a 
wrong  direction,  as  the  lion  was  betwixt  them  and 
him .  Aware  that,  if  his  friends  fired,  the  balls 
would  hit  him,  after  they  had  passed  through  the 
lion’s  body,  Capt.  Woodhouse  quietly  pronounced, 
in  a  low  and  subdued  tone,  ‘‘  to  the  other  side ! 
to  the  other  side  !”  Hearing  the  voice,  they  look¬ 
ed  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  proceeded,  and 
to  their  horror  saw  their  brave  comrade  in  his  ut¬ 
most  need.  Having  made  a  circuit,  they  cauti¬ 
ously  came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  Lieut.  Dela¬ 
main,  whose  coolness  in  encounters  with  wild 
beasts  had  always  been  conspicuous,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  dozen  yards,  fired  at  the  lion  over 
the  prostrate  warrior. 

The  lion  merely  quivered  ;  his  head  dropped 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant  he  lay  dead  on 
his  side,  close  to  his  intended  victim.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  aim  was  so  good  and  true,  that  it  puts  one 
in  mind  of  what  happened  at  Chevy  Chase  : 

“  Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
So  right  the  shaft  was  set, 

The  grey  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
in  his  heart’s  blood  was  wet !” 


I'hus  ended  this  ever-memorable  homoleonine 
encounter.  From  what  has  been  related,  a  proof 
may  be  drawn  of  the  utility  of  lying  quite  still, 
when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  struck  to  the 
ground  by  an  animal  of  the  cat  tribe. 


The  Horse  Parlington. — There  is  much  talk  in 
the  sporting  circles  respecting  a  novel  bargain  for 
this  trotting  horse,  one  of  the  stock  of  that  celebrated 
Harewood  stallion,  of  the  same  name.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he,  some  time  since,  trotted  sixteen 
miles  within  the  hour,  having  time  to  spare.  A 
Manchester  gentleman,  a  short  time  after  the  match, 
happened  to  be  at  the  inn  kept  by  Mr.  Norcliffe,  at 
Ossett-street-side,  on  his  return  from  Barnsley  fair, 
where  he  met  with  IMr.  Marryatt,  of  Dewsbury,  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  wdio,  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  asserted  that  Parlington  could  trot  eighteen 
miles  within  the  hour.  This  was  questioned  by  the 
Manchesterian  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Marryatt  proposed 
that  the  experiment  should  be  made,  on  the  condition 
that  if  he  lost,  the  horse  was  to  be  sold  for  a  shilling, 
and  if  he  won,  the  price  was  to  be  200/.  Mr.  Archer, 
a  highly  respectable  solicitor,  drew  up  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  match  was  to  take  place  on  a  day  named 
within  two  dates  stated  in  the  agreement,  a  month 
we  believe.  Last  w'eek  the  match  came  off  between 
Retford  and  Doncaster,  and  the  horse  lost  by  five 
minutes.  Since  then  the  horse  has  been  claimed  for 
a  shilling,  and  Mr.  Marryatt  refuses  to  deliver  him. 
A  law-suit,  it  is  said,  will  follow,  when  the  question 
w'ill  turn  w’hether  it  is  a  hona  fide  bargain,  or  a  gam¬ 
bling  transaction.  We  have  heard  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  party  have  not  made  it  a  gambling  transac¬ 
tion  by  betting  on  the  match.  But  there  are  so 
many  rumours  respecting  this  extraordinary  affair, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  publish  them  at  the 
present  moment.  The  horse  was  rode  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Woodmansey,  of  Wakefield,  who  trained  him. 


Walking  Match. — A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Mitchell,  a  tinner,  w’ho  resides  at  Osset,  has  under¬ 
taken  for  a  wager  of  fifty  pounds  a-side,  to  walk 
a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  Successive  hours.  A 
first  deposit  of  five  pounds  a-side  has  been  made, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  wager  is  to  be  made 
good  by  instalments  previous  to  the  time  of  starting, 
or  in  default  thereof  the  party  deficient  is  to  forfeit 
all  the  money  deposited.  This  modern  Captain 
Barclay  is  to  commence  his  laborious  task  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  He  is  now  in  course  of  training 
at  Ossett,  and  seems  perfectly  confident  that  success 
will  crown  his  exertions ;  his  friends,  also,  have  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  he  will  prove  thorough 
game,  consequently  a  great  deal  of  money  will  be 
staked  upon  the  result. 


Lord  Byron. — ^The  following  caustic  epigram  was 
addressed  by  his  Lordship  to  a  French  Lady,  who 
(immediately  on  its  receipt)  had  recourse  to  Rowland’s 
Kalydor,  by  which  the  poet’s  prediction  was  negatived, 
for  the  “  ten  thousand”  unseemly  features  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  she  shone  as  the  first-rate  beauty  of  Venice  : 
If  for  silver,  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 

Then  your  face  we  might  behold. 

Looking  doubtless  much  more  snugly. 

Yet  even  then  Twould  be  d — n’dugly. 

Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  VoL  II. 
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THE  TROUT. 


Swift  Trout,  diversified  with  crimson  spots. 

The  common  Trout  is  a  very  beautiful  fish,  both  in 
form  and  colour,  much  like  the  salmon  in  shape,  and 
is  excelled  by  none  of  the  fresh-water  tribe  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy  at  table,  the  salmon  excepted.  They  are  vora¬ 
cious,  like  the  pike,  and  destroy  multitudes  of  min¬ 
nows,  loaches,  and  other  small  fish ;  their  jaws, 
mouth,  and  tongue,  being  studded  with  teeth.  Trout 
are  very  strong  and  game  fish,  aflTording  the  angler 
fine  sport,  which  circumstance,  wTth  their  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  delicacy  at  table,  causes  them  to  be  eagerly 
sought  for.  They  are  caught  with  small  fish,  and  flies, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  also  with  worms  and  cads. 
In  angling  for  them,  at  bottom,  use  a  long  strong  rod, 
and  with  a  flexible  top,  running  tackle,  on  a  multi¬ 
plying  winch,  and  No.  6  or  7  hook  ;  when  you  bait 
with  worms,  wdiich  are  the  best  bait  during  Spring, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and  late 
at  night,  or  in  the  day-time,  if  the  water  be  much 
coloured,  and  the  weather  dull  or  boisterous,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  April  and  May,  angle  without  a  float,  first 
putting  a  sufficient  number  of  shot  on  the  line  to  sink 
the  bait,  placing  them  about  nine  inches  above  the 
book ;  the  line  should  be  made  of  the  choicest  fine 
gut.  Bait  with  either  one  lob  worm,  or  a  blue-head 
marl-w'orm,  or  two  marsh,  brandlings,  or  tag-tail 
worms,  well  scoured,  and  very  lively ;  for  observe. 
Trout  will  not  touch  a  worm  that  is  half  dead,  or  any 
way  mangled  or  dirty.  Put  the  two  worms  on  the 
hook  in  the  following  manner  :  run  the  point  of  your 
hook  in  at  the  top  of  the  first  w'orm’s  head,  and  bring 
it  out  about  three  parts  down  the  body,  then  draw  it 
carefully  up  over  the  arming  or  whipping  of  the  hook, 
while  you  put  on  the  other ;  enter  tlie  point  of  your 
hook  in  the  second  worm  somewhat  below  the  middle, 
and  carry  it  near  to  the  head,  then  draw  the  first 
worm  dow’n  to  join  it ;  if  one  worm,  put  it  on  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  enter  the  point  of  the  hcok  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below  its  head,  and  carry  it  down  to  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  worm’s  tail,  keep  the  point 
of  the  hook  completely  hid  in  the  worm.  This  done, 
cast  in  your  bait,  standing  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
water  up  the  stream,  and  let  it  gently  trip  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  when  a  fish  begins  to  bite,  do  not  strike 
the  first  time  you  feel  a  slight  tug,  but  rather  slacken 
your  line  ;  but  when  you  feel  one  or  mors  sharp  tugs 
together,  then  strike  smartly,  and  if  a  heavy  fish, 
give  him  line,  and  be  not  in  too  great  haste  to  land 
him. 

Note  :  It  is  necessary,  in  angling  this  way,  to  put 
as  many  shot  on  your  line  as  will  readily  sink  the 
baited  hook  ;  because,  if  the  stream  be  rapid,  it  is 
carried  away  without  touching  the  ground,  and  you 
have  but  little  chance  then  of  a  Trout  taking  your 
bait.  While  thus  angling  with  a  tripping  bait,  let 
the  bait  go  with  the  middle  or  xoughest  part  of  the 
stream.  In  some  small  gravelly  streams,  cads  are  a 
more  killing  bait  than  worms,  especially  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  but  in  several  rivers  where  Trout 
abound,  salmon-spawn  is  certainly  the  most  killing, 
when  used  as  a  tripping  bait. 

The  Trout  is  very  strong,  and  struggles  most  vio¬ 
lently  ;  and,  if  an  old  fish,  generally,  as  soon  as  he 
feels  the  hook,  will  leap  out  of  the  water  more  tlian  a 
foot  high,  and  on  falling  again,  will  fly  and  flounce 
about  in  every  direction,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
angler  for  his  rod.  line,  or  hook.  Now  bear  in  mind 
what  the  Poet  Thompson  says  : — 

“  With  yielding  hand,  feeling  him  still. 

Yet  to  his  furious  course  give  way, 


’Till  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side. 

You  safely  drag  your  spangled  [)rize  on  shore.” 

The  minnow  is  a  most  killing  bait  for  large  old 
Trout,  particularly  when  used  by  spinning  it  against 
the  stream,  or  in  the  eddies,  where  the  water  falls 
over  into  tumbling-bays,  mill-tails,  pools,  &c.  Hooks 
are  fitted  on  purpose  for  this  mode  of  angling,  by  the 
tackle-makers.  When  you  are  thus  fishing,  use  strong 
tackle,  and  cast  your  bait  lightly  in  the  water,  and 
draw  against  the  stream  or  eddy  very  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  you  can  see  the  minnow.  If  you  are 
angling  from  a  high  bridge,  or  any  eminence,  it  will 
be  best  to  let  your  bait  be  some  considerable  distant,* 
from  you,  particularly  if  the  water  is  bright.  'I'his 
way  of  angling  for  Trout,  is  often  very  successful, 
and  the  largest  fish  are  taken  by  it.  When  you  have 
a  bite,  let  him  run  a  little  before  you  strike.  When 
you  are  angling  with  a  live  minnow  for  Trout,  hook 
the  minnow  by  the  lips,  or  beneath  the  back  fin,  with 
a  No.  6  hook,  and  let  your  bait  swim  rather  below 
mid-water.  Deep  dark  holes,  surrounded  with  trees, 
&c.,  and  free  from  an  eddy  or  stream,  are  the  most 
likely  places  to  take  a  Trout  in,  when  fishing  with  a 
live  minnow.  Some  anglers  put  on  their  lines  a 
small  cork  float,  when  fishing  in  a  still  hole.  Trout 
are  also  taken  with  flies,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
which  I  shall  describe  under  the  head  of  fly-fishing. 

Trout  will  begin  to  feed  in  March,  if  the  weather 
is  fine  for  the  season,  and  continue  till  Michaelmas, 
soon  after  which  time  they  spawn.  The  first  two  or 
three  months  are  the  best  for  bottom-fishing ;  the 
Trout  are  then  on  the  scouers  and  shallows,  and  feed 
most  at  bottom,  because  the  weather  is  frequently 
cold  and  unsettled,  so  that  few  flies  are  found  on  the 
water  till  April  or  May.  In  the  Summer  season  es¬ 
pecially,  the  large  Trout  love  to  lie  in  deep  holes  and 
eddies,  near  mill-tails,  and  pools ;  sometimes  close 
to  the  apron,  which  is  a  good  place  to  drop  in  a  worm 
bait ;  also  under  or  close  to  large  stones,  and  near 
alder  trees. — Note:  You  cannot  be  too  early  or  late 
in  bottom  fishing  for  Trout,  especially  during  a  hot 
dry  Summer. 

TROLLING,  ROVING,  OR  DIPPING  FOR  TROUT  WITH  A 
MINNOW  OR  WORMS. 

Get  a  minnow  hook  w’ith  the  shank  leaded,  (all  the 
principal  tackle  shops  keep  them,)  tied  to  a  length 
of  the  best  twisted  gut  j  for  your  bait,  use  a  white 
middling-sized  minnow,  in  preference  to  the  spotted 
and  big-bellied  ones,  which  you  put  on  the  hook  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  way  as  directed  with  the  gorge  hook 
for  jack  or  pike ;  only  use  a  similar  needle,  which  is 
called  a  minnow  needle  ;  fasten  this  length  of  gut, 
to  which  the  hook  is  tied,  to  yourtraces,w'hich  should 
be  fitted  in  the  following  manner  :  take  two  pieces, 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  each,  of  choice  twisted 
gut,  and  join  them  together  neatly  and  strong,  with 
a  small  box  swivel ;  then  at  one  end  of  the  traces 
make  a  loop,  and  at  the  other  end  tie  securely  and 
neatly  a  loop  or  hook  swivel,  on  which  you  hang  the 
length  of  twisted  "ut  which  is  fixed  to  the  baited 
hook  ;  now  fix  the  loop  end  of  the  traces  to  the  run¬ 
ning  line  on  a  light  trolling  rod  ;  draw  nearly  as 
much  line  out  as  your  rod  is  long  ;  hold  the  rod  in  one 
hand  and  about  a  yard  of  your  line  drawn  from  the 
winch  in  the  other,  which  you  let  go  when  you  cast 
in  your  bait  lightly  in  search;  first  to  the  of)posite 
side  or  across  the  stream  drawing  over  the  current, 
raising  and  falling  your  bait :  when  you  feel  a  bite, 
lower  the  top  of  your  rod  a  little;  wait  two  or  thiee 
minutes  before  you  strike,  that  the  Trout  may  have 
time  to  gorge  the  bait ;  now  wind  uj)  the  slack  line 
and  strike  handsomely.  'I’his  mode  of  fishing  is  ge- 
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nerally  called  roving  or  trolling  for  Trout.  In  dip¬ 
ping  and  drawing,  your  bait  and  tackle  is  the  same  ; 
but  there  is  not  occasion  for  quite  so  much  line  to  be 
drawn  from  your  rod,  as  the  bait  when  dipping  is 
only  dropped  in  holes,  or  near  large  stones,  and  in 
eddies  near  the  bank  you  stand  on.  When  the  bait 
touches  the  bottom,  gently  draw  it  to  the  right,  then 
the  left,  and  slowly  raise  it  to  the  surface,  and  so 
continue  till  you  get  a  bite,  then  act  as  directed  in 
roving ;  but  if  you  rove  or  dip,  and  draw  and  bait 
with  worms,  use  a  plain  No.  6  or  7  hook,  instead  of 
the  leaded  hook,  and  put  a  few  shot,  about  six  inches 
above  it,  to  sink  the  bait,  which  should  be  a  black  or 
blue-head  marl-worm,  or  a  lob  worm,  or  two  well- 
scoured  marsh  or  tag  tail  worms,  or  several  wasp 
gentles  :  when  you  feel  a  sharp  tug  at  your  bait,  give 
the  fish  a  moment  or  two  to  gorge,  and  then  strike 
smartly. 

While  fishing  for  'I’rout,  keep  as  far  from  the  water 
and  out  of  sight  as  possible,  for  Trout  are  as  timid 
and  suspicious  as  they  are  voracious  and  strong  ; 
this  method  of  angling  for  Trout  may  be  adopted  for 
perch  and  chub ;  indeed,  while  in  search  of  Trout,  you 
in  some  rivers  frequently  kill  a  perch  or  chub. — 
Note  :  The  above  description  of  tackle  for  roving  and 
dipping  for  Trout  is  of  the  cheapest  kind  ;  but  the 
angler  who  will  go  to  the  expense  of  having  his  hook 
link  and  the  two  other  links  made  of  the  strongest 
and  choicest  single  gut  fixed  together  with  small  box 
swivels,  will  assuredly  find  advantage  therein. 

The  London  angler  has  but  seldom  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  home  a  dish  of  Trout  caught  in  either  the 
river  Thames  or  Lea  j  for  those  rivers,  however  fa¬ 
mous  they  may  have  been,  at  present  contain  very 
few,  but  those  are  veiw  large  and  fat,  some  weighing 
more  than  ten  pounds.  There  are,  certainly,  many 
good  Trout  streams  within  twenty  miles  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  but  they  are  all  private  property.  Yet  here 
the  gentleman  angler  is  seldom  refused  a  day’s  fair 
fishing.  The  river  Wandle,  particularly  at  Carshal- 
ton,  in  Surrey,  has  numerous  fine  Trout ;  and  again, 
at  Merton-mills,  &c.,  till  you  arrive  at  Wandsworth, 
and  is  the  best  and  clearest  stream  near  London  for 
Trout.  The  little  river  called  Ravensbourn,  running 
from  or  by  Sydenham,  Lewisham,  &c.,  to  the  Kent- 
road,  Greenwich,  has  Trout ;  also  the  Darent,  or 
Dartford-creek,  may  boast  of  very  fine  Trout ;  and 
at  Crayford,  Bexley,  Foot’s  Cray,  Paul’s  Cray,  &c., 
and  near  the  powder-mills,  through  and  near  Darent, 
and  Horton,  to  Farningham,  in  Kent ;  also  near  Hert¬ 
ford,  in  the  waters  belonging  to  Earl  Cowper,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  other  gentlemen;  and  at  Wade’s  mill; 
and  in  the  river  Colne,  near  St.  Alban’s  ;  and  at 
Whet  Hamstead,  &c.  At  Rickmansworth  and  Wat¬ 
ford,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  its  neighbcurhood,  are  se¬ 
veral  good  Trout  streams,  and  from  thence  to  Ux¬ 
bridge,  in  Middlesex  ;  at  the  latter  place,  the  angler 
may  indulge  himself  in  angling  for  Trout,  by  paying 
for  board  and  lodging,  at  the  Crown  and  Cushion,  or 
at  the  White  Horse  inns. 

A  DEVIL  ;  AN  ARTIFICIAL  SPINNING  BAIT  FOR  TROUT. 

In  treating  on  baits,  to  troll  for  jack  and  pike,  in 
another  part  of  this  work,  some  objections  are  made 
against  using  artificial  baits ;  but,  by  no  means  do  I 
feel  inclined  to  oppose  the  fictitious  spinning  min¬ 
now  in  angling  for  Trout,  much  less  the  artificial  ca¬ 
terpillar  or  devil,  as  they  are  generally  called.  This 
artificial  bait  has  nearly  superseded  every  other  of 
late  years,  and  it  is,  most  certainly,  very  attractive 
and  killing  when  used  by  the  skilful  and  experienced 
angler  for  heavy  Trout.  These  devils,  or  artificial 
caterpillars,  are  made  of  leather,  silk,  &c.,  of  various 


striped  colours,  and  laced  over  with  gold  or  brass, 
and  silver  thread  or  wire  ;  and  the  tail  is  the  shape 
of  a  fish’s  tail,  made  either  of  silver  or  block  tin. 
About  this  devil  bait,  are  placed  several  small  hooks, 
some  hangins:  loose,  and  others  fastened  to  it. 
To  fix  these  hooks,  proceed  as  follows  :  take  two 
hooks,  size  No.  10,  tied  to  a  short  piece  of  gut,  and 
fasten  them  to  the  said  devil,  so  that  they  may  hang 
nearly  half  way  down  its  buck,  then  two  others  of 
the  same  size,  fixed  so  as  to  hang  to  the  bait’s  belly, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  tail ;  and  then  tie  three  hooks 
together,  the  same  size,  and  fix  them  to  the  devil  so 
that  they  may  hang  loose  just  below  the  tail.  There 
is  a  small  brass  staple  at  the  head  of  the  bait,  to  which 
you  should  fasten  a  very  small  box  swivel,  and  to 
this  swivel  tie,  neatly,  a  length  of  choice  single  gut, 
and  then  fasten  the  single  gut  to  a  length  of  double 
twisted  gut,  by  another  box  swivel,  and  loop  the  other 
end  of  it,  to  which  you  affix  the  running  line.  Note  : 
The  swivels  are  to  enable  you  to  spin  the  bait,  and  to 
do  it  effectually,  the  swivels  should  always  be  fixed 
close  to  the  bait,  whether  you  bait  with  a  fish  or  a 
devil,  which  so  excites  the  old  Trout,  that  they  seem 
to  lose  their  cunning,  and  rush  heedlessly  to  seize 
their  prey.  A  bait  called  a  minnow-fly,  has  lately 
been  used  with  some  success  in  Trout  fishing ;  this 
artificial  bait  is  about  the  size  of  a  bee,  it  is  made  of 
cork  covered  with  tinsel  &c.,  it  may  be  purchased  at 
the  fishing  tackle  shops,  it  is  used  in  whipping  gene¬ 
rally. 

You  can  spin  a  devil  to  the  greatest  advantage 
from  a  bridge,  or  some  other  eminence,  especially 
when  the  wind  is  on  your  back.  The  top  of  your 
rod  should  be  somewhat  lowered,  and  the  bait  kept 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  or  current  for  some  time, 
then  let  it  drift  further  down  the  stream,  .SO  or  40 
yards.  At  the  tail  of  a  mill,  whilst  the  wheel  is  turn¬ 
ing  round,  is  a  very  likely  place  for  Trout,  both  early 
and  late  ;  there  drop  in  your  bait,  close  to  the  apron 
of  the  mill,  and  let  it  swim  down  some  distance,  and 
by  playing  it  awhile,  if  any  Trout  are  on  the  feed,  be 
assured  they  will  take  your  bait ;  there  is  another  and 
most  destructive  way  of  fishing  for  Trout,  called 
cross-fishing. 

The  provincial  angler  must  not  imagine  that  the 
London  angler  is  disappointed  of  a  dish  of  Trout  for 
want  of  the  necessary  skill  to  take  them  :  neither 
should  he  too  hastily  jeer  or  challenge  the  Cockney 
spoitsman,  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  greatest  adepts  in 
the  art  of  angling,  are  to  be  found  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  metropolis.  Although  Trout  are  not  so 
numerous  near  l/ondon,  as  in  the  rivers  northward  or 
westward,  yet  there  aie  several  killed  by  angling-, 
every  season,  in  the  river  Lea,  weighing  from  three 
to  more  than  ten  pounds  each.  Every  other  species 
of  fresh-  water  fish  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  waters 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and  thousands  aro 
caught  annually,  with  the  angle,  from  one  ounce 
weight  to  fish  weighing  more  than  twenty  pounds 
each.  Here  the  most  experienced  and  ingenious  me¬ 
chanics  are  employed  in  furnishing  the  various  tackle 
for  the  angler’s  use.  The  tackle  shops  also,  for  a 
few  pence,  supply  him  with  dift’erent  kinds  of  choice 
worms,  gentles,  graves,  &c.,  for  baits  ;  and  there  are 
stage  coaches  going  and  coming  every  hour  of  the 
day.  near  several  waters,  frequented  by  hundreds 
who  delight  in  angling;  these  facilities  enable  the 
London  angler  to  pursue  his  amusement  of  angling 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  with  the  best 
chance  of  improvement,  from  the  number  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  Angling  has  ever  been  a  favourite  sport  with 
the  Londoners,  or,  at  least,  since  the  time  the  worthy 
and  respected  father  of  anglers,  Izaak  Walton,  wrote 
his  admired  work  on  fish  and  fishing;  who,  as  a  man. 
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a  writer,  and  an  angler,  has  left  a  name  and  charac¬ 
ter,  that  his  fellow-citizens  of  London  may  well  quote 
with  pride  and  exultation.  And  I  am  highly  pleased, 
to  see  that  the  work  on  fishing,  of  the  venerable  au- 
tlior,  has  been,  of  late  years,  republished,  enriched, 
and  embellished  in  a  manner  worthy  the  subject,  and 
equally  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  publisher,  and 
the  talent  of  the  artists  displayed  in  the  recent  edi¬ 
tions  of  Walton’s  “  Complete  Angler,”  sent  forth 
to  the  public,  by  several  spirited  booksellers  of  the 
metropolis.* 

REMARKS  ON  TROUT. 

Trout  delight  most  in  sharp  shallow  streams,  some¬ 
times  lying  under  a  large  stone  or  shelving  clump,  at 
other  times  swimming,  and,  seemingly,  striving 
against  the  stream ;  they  are  also  found  in  such  cold 
water,  that  no  other  fish  can  live  therein  :  they  will 
also  live  in  clean  gravelly  and  sandy-bottomed  spring- 
ponds,  with  a  stream  running  through,  but  will  not 
thrive  so  fast  or  breed  so  well,  as  in  rivers.  They 
spawn  in  October  in  most  streams,  after  which  they 
retire  into  deep  still  holes,  and  under  shelving  banks, 
and  there  remain  during  the  winter  season,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  become  very  poor,  and  lose  the 
beautiful  spots  on  their  bodies,  instead  of  which,  they 
are  much  infested  with  a  worm,  or  water-louse,  and 
the  head  of  Trout  at  this  season  seems  much  too  large, 
and  their  whole  appearance  is  lean,  lank,  and  far  from 
that  of  a  beautiful  fish  :  but  when  the  days  lengthen, 
and  the  sun  gets  sufficient  power  to  warm  and  invi¬ 
gorate  the  elements ;  then  the  Trout  seems  to  take  a 
new  lease  of  his  life,  leaving  his  hiding  place,  and 
getting  among  the  gravel  in  rapid  parts  of  the  streams, 
and  with  much  hearty  rubbing,  speedily  gets  rid  of 
his  troublesome  and  filthy  companions,  who  have  so 
long  infested,  or  stuck  to  him,  and  then  soon  recovers 
his  former  shape  and  colours.  Among  Trout,  it  is 
said,  there  are  a  few  barren  females  ;  and  though 
these  females  do  not  conduce  to  replenish  the  waters, 
yet  they  are  always  fat,  and  fit  for  the  table.  There 
are  several  species  of  Trout ;  the  flesh  of  some  is  of  a 
pink  colour,  others  yellowish  ;  and  the  flesh  of  the 
large  Trout,  found  in  tide-rivers,  is  nearly  white.  In 
Ireland,  they  speak  of  Trout  whose  stomachs  are  as 
thick  as  a  fowl’s  gizzard.  In  some  part  of  Wales, 
Trout  are  found  to  be  all  crooked  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies,  &c.  In  streams  that  run  through  peat 
bogs  and  heathy  marshes,  the  Trout  are  found  of  a 
bad  dull  colour,  and  are  in  those  parts  generally  called 
Grey  Trouts. — Salter’s  Angler. 


Major  Brackenbury  has  presented  to  the  Lincoln 
and  Lincolnshire  Mechanics’  Institution  the  whole 
of  his  collection  of  rarities  at  Skendleby-house,  com¬ 
prising  100  stuffed  birds,  two  stuffed  foxes,  a  white 
hare,  two  foxes’  heads,  the  nose  of  the  fox  killed  in 
Lord  Yarborough’s  dressing  room  at  Brocklesby,  a 
Spanish  armadillo,  a  large  lizard,  and  several  other 
valuable  curiosities,  including  ancient  coins  (one  a 
rose  noble,  valued  at  three  guineas,)  and  several 
fossils,  among  which  are  the  antediluvian  remains  of 
the  upper  jaw  of  a  crocodile  found  near  Spilsby.  To 
this  munificent  donation  the  worthy  Major  has  added 
10  guineas,  and  the  promise  of  a  valuable  Bible. 


*  The  publisher  of  this  work  has  lately  published 
twenty-seven  spirited  illustrations  to  Walton’s 
and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler,  and  suitable  to  any 
edition  of  the  work. 


A  REPUBLIC  OF  PRAIRIE  DOGS. 


The  following  amusing  account  of  a  canine  re¬ 
public  is  from  a  delightful  little  volume  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  just  published  : — 

“  On  returning  from  our  expedition  in  quest  of  the 
young  Count,  I  learned  that  a  great  burrow,  or  vil¬ 
lage,  as  it  is  termed,  of  prairie  dogs,  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile 
from  the  camp.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  set  out  with 
a  companion  to  visit  it.  The  prairie  dog  is  a  little 
animal  of  the  coney  kind,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit, 
of  a  sprightly  nature,  quick,  sensitive,  mercurial,  and 
somewhat  petulant.  lie  is  very  gregarious,  living  in 
large  communities,  sometimes  of  several  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  where  the  well-beaten  tracks  show  the  const-ant 
mobility  and  restlessness  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
seem,  in  fact,  continually  full  of  sport,  business,  and 
public  affairs  ;  wliisking  about  hither  and  thither,  as 
if  on  visits  to  each  other's  holes ;  congregating  in 
the  open  air,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  cool 
evenings  after  showers.  Sometimes  they  pass  half 
the  night  in  revelry,  barking  and  yelping  with  weak 
tones,  like  very  young  puppies :  but  on  the  least 
alarm  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells,  and  the  village 
remains  blank  and  silent.  Should  they  be  surprised, 
and  have  no  means  of  escape,  they  assume  a  pugna¬ 
cious  air  and  a  most  whimsical  look  of  impotent  wrath 
-and  defiance. 

“  The  prairie  dogs  are  not,  hov/ever,  the  sole  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  villages.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes 
are  said  to  take  up  their  abodes  with  them,  but  whe¬ 
ther  invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  controversy.  The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
more  alert  in  their  looks,  tall  on  their  legs,  and  rapid 
in  flight,  than  the  ordinary  species,  and  a  bird  that 
sallies  forth  in  broad  day.  Some  say  they  only  inha¬ 
bit  the  ruinous  habitations  of  the  prairie  dogs,  which 
the  latter  have  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  some  relative ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  sensibi¬ 
lities  of  these  very  singular  little  dogs  will  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  remain  in  a  dwelling  in  which  they  have 
lost  a  friend.  Others  affirm  that  the  owl  is  a  kind  of 
housekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog  ;  and,  from  having  a 
note  very  similar,  it  is  even  insinuated  that  it  teaches 
the  young  litter  to  bark,  being  employed  as  a  family 
preceptor ! 

“As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has 
been  learned  of  the  part  he  takes  in  the  domestic  eco¬ 
nomy  of  this  most  interesting  household.  Some  in¬ 
sinuate  that  he  is  a  mere  sycophant  and  sharper,  and 
takes  in  the  honest,  credulous,  little  prairie  dogs  most 
sadly  :  certain  it  is,  that,  from  being  now  and  then 
detected  with  one  of  the  young  ones  of  the  family  in 
his  maw,  he  evidently  solaces  himself  in  private  with 
more  than  the  usual  perquisites  of  a  toad-eater. 

“  I'he  accounts  1  had  received  of  these  very  social 
and  politic  little  animals  made  me  approach  the  vil¬ 
lage  with  great  interest.  Unfortunately,  it  had  been 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers, 
who  had  even  shot  two  or  three  of  the  citizens.  The 
whole  community,  therefore,  w-as  outraged  and  in¬ 
censed  :  sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the 
outskirts ;  on  our  approach  there  appeared  to  be  a 
scampering  in  one  of  the  picket-guards  to  give  the 
alarm;  whereupon  the  wary  citizens,  who  were 
seated  at  the  entrances  to  their  holes,  gave  each  a 
short  w’help,  or  bark,  and  dived  into  the  earth,  his 
heels  twinkling-  in  the  air  as  he  descended,  as  if  he 
had  throwm  a  summerset. 

“We  traversed  the  whole  village  which  covered 
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an  area  of  about  30  acres.  Not  a  single  inhabitant 
was  to  be  seen.  There  were  innumerable  holes,  each 
having  a  small  hillock  of  earth  about  it,  thrown  out 
by  the  little  animal  in  burrowing  :  these  holes  were 
empty  as  far  as  we  could  probe  them  with  the  ram¬ 
rods  of  our  rifles  ;  nor  could  we  unearth  either  dog, 
or  owl,  or  rattlesnake.  Moving  off  quietly  to  a  little 
distance,  we  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  and  w'atched 
for  a  long  time  silent  and  motionless.  By  degrees 
some  cautious  old  citizen,  near  at  .hand,  would  slowly 
put  forth  the  end  of  his  nose,  hut  instantly  withdrew 
it.  Others,  farther  oflT,  would  emerge  entirely,  but 
catching  a  glance  of  us,  would  throw  a  summerset 
and  dive  back  into  their  holes.  At  length  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  village,  taking 
courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal 
forth  and  hurry,  off  to  .a  distant  hole,  as  if  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  relative  or  gossiping  friend,  where 
they  might  compare  notes  bn  the  late  occurrences. 
Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots  in 
the  streets  and  public  places  to  discuss  the  recent 
outrages  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  atro¬ 
cious  murders  of  their  fellow-citizens.  W e  rose  from 
the  ground  and  moved  forward  softly  to  reconnoitre 
them  more  distinctly,  when  yelp  !  yelp  !  yelp  !  passed 
from  mouth  to  month.  There  was  a  sudden  dispersal. 
We  caught  glimpses  of  twinkling  feet  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the 
earth. 

“  The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  ob¬ 
servations  j  but  late  in  the  night,  after  our  return  to 
the  camp,  we  could  hear  a  faint  clamour  from  the 
distant  village,  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  lamenting 
in  general  assemblage  some  gre'at  personage  that  had 
fallen  in  their  commonwealth.” 


•Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  .Sep  tember  next,  wdll  be 
sold,  or  set  up  for  sale,  at  .S'kibberdeen  ;  a  strong, 
staunch,  steady,  sound,  stout,  safe,  sinewy,  servicea¬ 
ble,  strapping,  supple,  swift,  smart,  sightly,  sprightly, 
spirited,  sturdy,  shining,  sure-footed,  sleek,  smooth, 
spunky,  well  skinned,  sized  and  shaped,  sorrel  steed, 
of  superlative  symmetry,  styled  .Spanker  ;  with  small 
star  and  snip,  square  sided,  slender  shoulder,  sharp, 
sighted,  and  steps  singularly  stately.  Free  from  strain, 
sprain,  spavin,  spasms,  stringhalt,  sciatica,  staggers, 
strangles,  seeling,  sellander,  surfeit,  seams,  strumous 
swellings,  scranners,  scratches,  splint,  squint,  scurf 
sores,  scattering,  shuffling,  shambly  gait,  or  symptoms 
of  sickness  of  any  sort.  He  is  neither  stiff  mouthed, 
shabby  coated,  sinew  shrunk,  spur  galled,  saddle 
backed,  shell  toothed,  slim  gutted,  surbated,  skin 
scabbed,  short  winded,  splay  footed,  or  shoulder 
slipped  ;  and  is  «ound  in  the  sword  point  and  stiple 
joint.  Has  neither  side  spleen,  sleeping-  evil,  set  fast, 
snaggle  teeth,  sand  crack,  subcutaneous  sores,  or 
shattered  hoofs  ;  nor  is  he  sour,  sulky,  surly,  stub¬ 
born,  or  sullen  in  temper ;  neither  shy  nor  skittish, 
slow,  sluggish,  or  stupid.  He  never  slips,  strips, 
strays,  stalks,  starts,  stops,  shakes,  snivels,  snuffles, 
snorts,  stumbles,  or  stocks  in  his  stall,  and  scarcely  or 
seldom  sweats.  Has  a  showy,  stylish  switch  tail  or 
stern,  and  a  safe  set  of  shoes  on  ;  can  feed  on  stubble, 
sainfoin,  sheat  oats,  straw,  sedge,  or  .Scotch  grass. 
Carries  sixteen  stone  with  surprising  speed  in  his 
stroke  over  a  six  foot  sod  or  stone  wall.  His  sire  was 
the  sly  Sobersides,  by  a  sister  of  5pindleshanks  by 
Sampson,  a  sporting  son  of  5’panker,  who  won  the 
sweepstakes  and  subscription  plate  after  sweating  at 
Sligo.  His  selling  price,  sixty-seven  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 


COD-FISHING  IN  LABRADOR. 


The  following  account  of  cod-fishing  is  abridged 
from  a  somewhat  difiuse  but  interesting  article  on 
the  subject,  by  the  celebrated  ornithologist  of 
America,  Mr.  Audubon. 

Though  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  visited  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  as  well  as  American  fishermen,  the  business 
is  most  extensively  carried  on  by  the  traders  of  the 
latter  country,  and  especially  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  other  eastern  sea-ports  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coast.  The  vessels  employed  leave  their  re¬ 
spective  ports  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  that 
of  June,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  spring  has  dissolved 
the  ice,  which  during  the  winter  had  blocked  up 
the  Gulf.  A  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  is  provided 
with  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  each  being  furnished 
with  appropriate  clothing,  such  as  waterproof  oiled 
jackets,  trowsers,  boots,  &c.  The  owner  supplies 
lines,  hooks,  nets,  and  every  requisite  for  fishing  ; 
and  the  hold  is  stored  with  casks,  some  containing 
salt  for  curing  the  fish,  others  intended  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  oil  that  may  be  collected.  For  every  two 
men  there  is  allotted  a  “  Flampton  boat,”  which, 
when  not  used,  is  lashed  on  deck,  or  hung  in  stays. 
The  baits  em))loyed  at  first  are  mussels  salted  for 
the  purpose,  but  as  soon  as  the  shoals  of  capelings 
reach  the  coast,  these  are  substituted,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  flesh  of  sea-fowl.  At  three  in  the 
morning  the  crew  are  prepared  for  their  day’s  la¬ 
bour,  and  ready  to  betake  themselves  to  their  boats, 
each  of  which  has  two  oars  and  lug-sails.  They 
all  depart  at  once,  and  either  by  rowing  or  sailing 
reach  the  banks  to  which  the  fish  are  known  to  re¬ 
sort.  The  little  squadron  drop  their  anchors  at 
short  distances  from  each  other,  in  a  depth  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  business  of  fishing  is 
immediately  commenced.  Each  man  has  two 
lines,  and  each  stands  in  one  end  of  the  boat,  the 
middle  of  which  is  boarded  off  to  hold  the  fish. 
The  baited  lines  have  been  dropped  into  the  water, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  their  leads  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  bottom,  a  fish  has  taken  the  hook,  and,  after 
giving  the  line  a  slight  jerk,  the  fisherman  hauls 
up  his  prize  with  a  continued  pull,  throws  the  fish 
athwart  a  small  round  bar  of  iron  placed  near  his 
back,  which  forces  open  the  mouth,  while  the 
weight  of  the  body,  however  small  the  fish  may  be, 
tears  out  the  hook.  The  bait  is  still  good,  and 
over  her  side  the  line  goes  again  to  catch  another 
fish,  while  that  on  the  left  is  now  drawn  up,  and 
the  same  course  pursued.  In  this  manner,  a  fisher 
busily  plying  at  each  end,  the  operation  is  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  boat  is  so  laden  that  her  gunwale 
is  brought  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface, 
when  they  return  to  the  vessel  in  harbour,  seldom 
more  than  eight  miles  from  the  banks.  Arrived 
at  the  vessel,  each  man,  piercing  the  fish  with  an 
iron  spike  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  throws  it  from  the 
boat  to  the  deck,  counting  aloud  the  number  thus 
discharged  :  the  boat,  being  thus  unladen,  returns 
again  to  the  fishing  station.  During  the  morning, 
while  the  fishers  have  been  at  their  work,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  four  men,  and  the  cook,  have  erected  “  long 
tables  fore  and  aft  the  main-hatchway,”  and  also 
taken  to  the  shore  most  of  the  salt-barrels,  while 
they  have  placed  the  large  empty  casks  in  a  row  to 
receive  the  livers,  from  which  the  oil  is  to  be  ex- 
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tracted.  The  hold  of  the  vessel  is  quite  clear,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  heap  of  salt  is  deposited  in  a  corner  for 
use.  After  dinner  the  process  commences,  the 
men  using  long  sharp  knives.  One  begins  by  re- 
^  moving  the  head  from  every  fish,  which  is  effected 
in  a  moment  by  a  deep  gash  of  the  knife  and  a 
peculiar  pull ;  he  then  slits  open  the  belly,  and 
passes  the  fish  to  the  next  man,  who  removes  the 
entrails  and  the  liver,  the  entrails  with  the  head 
being  thrown  overboard;  the  liver  is  dropped  into 
a  cask.  A  third  now  receives  the  fish,  dexterously 
separates  with  his  knife  the-  vertebrae  from  the 
flesh,  throws  thh  bone  into  the  sea  and  the  fish  into 
the  hold,  where  it  is  received  by  three  men  who 
complete  this  part  of  the  process  by  salting  and 
packing  it.  In  this  way  six  men  get  through 
their  work  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  return  of  the 
boat  in  the  evening  with  a  fresh  cargo,  which  is 
disposed  of  like  the  former.  At  three  in  the 
/uorning  they  again  prepare  for  another  day’s  la¬ 
bour,  and  thus  continue  their  toil  until  the  vessel 
be  duly  laden.  It  often  happens  that  there  are  not 
less  than  100  vessels  in  the  harbour,  each  of  which 
sends  out  three  boats  to  the  fishing  bank.  Now 
each  boat  procures,  on  an  average,  2000  fish  per 
day,  so  that  the  total  taken  by  these  vessels  during 
the  week  will  amount  to  600,000. 

The  fish  already  procured  and  salted  are  from 
time  to  time  taken  ashore  (at  the  New  Harbour) 
by  part  of  the  crew,  who  are  the  worst  hands  at 
fishing,  the  others  continuing  at  their  lines. 

There,  on  the  bare  rocks,  or  on  elevated  scaffolds 
of  considerable  extent,  the  salted  cod  are  laid  side 
by  side  to  dry  in  the  sun.  They  are  turned  seve¬ 
ral  times  a  day,  and  in  the  intervals  the  men  bear 
a  hand  on  board  at  clearing  and  stowing  away 
the  daily  produce  of  the  fishing  banks.  Towards 
evening  they  return  to  the  drying  grounds  and  put 
up  the  fish  in  piles  resembling  so  many  hay¬ 
stacks,  disposing  those  towards  the  top  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rain  cannot  injure  them,  and 
placing  a  heavy  stone  on  the  summit  to  prevent 
their  being  thrown  down  should  it  blow  hard  in 
the  night. 

Such  then  is  the  mode  of  taking  the  cod  till  the 
arrival  of  the  countless  myriads  of  capelings,  which 
migrate  to  the  shallows  in  July  in  order  to  deposit 
their  spawn.  “  The  cods  follow  them  as  the 
bloodhound  follows  his  prey,  and  their  compact 
masses  literally  line  the  shores.”  *  *  *  “The 
fishermen  now  adopt  another  method  ;  they  have 
brought  with  them  long  and  deep  seines,  one  end 
of  which  is  fastened  by  means  of  lines  to  the  shore  ; 
the  other  is,  in  the  usual  manner,  drawn  out  in  a 
broad  sweep  to  enclose  as  great  a  space  as  possible, 
and  hauled  on  shore  by  means  of  a  capstan.  Seme 
of  the  men  in  boats  support  the  corked  part  of  the 
net,  and  beat  the  water  to  frighten  the  fishes  with¬ 
in  towards  the  land  ;  while  others,  armed  with 
poles,  enter  the  water,  hook  the  fishes,  and  fling 
them  on  the  beach,  the  net  being  gradually  drawn 
closer  as  the  number  of  fishes  diminishes.”  The 
number  of  cod  secured  at  a  single  haul  amounts  to 
many  thousands,  while  a  net  made  by  securing  a 
handkerchief  at  the  four  corners  may  be  filled  with 
capelings  at  each  sweep  in  the  shallows  among  the 
rocks.  The  seining  of  cod-fish  appears  to  be  a 
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most  injurious  way  of  procuring  them  ;  for  the 
meshes  of  the  nets  are  necessarily  so  small  as  to 
imprison  thousands  of  young  fish,  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  useless,  and  which,  instead  of  being  returned 
to  the  water,  as  good  policy  would  dictate,  are  left 
on  the  shore  to  feed  ravens,  kites,  and  beasts  of 
prey. 
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dling”  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Sun,  at  Barnes,  to  witness  the  match. 
In  consequence  of  the  wind  blowing  exceedingly 
fresh,  a  half-mile  piece  of  groixnd,  from  the  Bridge 
down  past  the  Sun,  and  from  thence  down  by  the 
side  of  the  houses  to  Barnes  church,  was  selected  as 
the  most  favourable  to  the  walker  in  such  boisterous 
weather.  Two  umjnres  and  a  referee  having  been 
chosen,  Thompson  prepared  for  action,  and  about 
half-past  three  he  appeared  at  the  Bridge  suitably 
attired  in  twill  drawers,  elastic  cotton  shirt,  a  blue 
bird’s-eye  round  his  nob,  a  “  yellowman”  encircling 
his  waist,  cloth  half-boots,  and  a  blue  and  crimson 
baton  in  his  hand.  On  the  “  office”  being  given  him 
to  “go,”  he  stepped  off' at  a  slashing  pace,  and  ap¬ 
parently  full  of  confidence,  notwithstanding  it  blew 
“  great  guns,”  and  the  rain  came  down  heavily  upon 
him.  The  first  mile  was  accomplished  in  seven  mi« 
nutes  and  fifty  three  seconds,  the  second  in  eight 
minutes  and  seven  seconds,  and  the  third  mile  in 
eight  minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds  ;  thus  accom¬ 
plishing  the  first  three  miles  in  twenty-four  minutes 
and  thirty-five  seconds.  The  next  two  miles  occu¬ 
pied  within  a  few  seconds  of  eighteen  minutes,  and 
the  sixth  mile  was  not  accomplished  under  nine  mi 
nutes  and  fifty-eight  seconds.  In  this  mile  he  was 
evidently  much  distressed,  which  was  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  upon 
every  occasion  after  turning  at  the  church  he  had  the 
wind  right  in  his  teeth  nearly  the  entire  distance  to 
the  bridge.  About  nine  minutes  and  thirty-seven 
seconds  were  left  him  to  complete  the  seventh  and 
last  mile.  His  friends  urged  him  on,  but  all  his  ex¬ 
ertions  proved  unavailing,  for  on  his  arrival  at  the 
bridge,  the  referee  declared  time  to  be  the  winner  by 
thirty  seconds.  Thompson  was  immediately  conveyed 
to  head  quarters  and  put  to  bed.  The  match  was  ex¬ 
cellently  conducted,  and  throughout  the  seven  miles 
Thompson  never  made  a  step  which  could  at  all  be 
questioned. 


The  bees  of  New  South  Wales  differ  materially 
from  the  bees  of  Europe,  being  infinitely  smaller, 
and  wholly  without  stings.  The  honey  which  they 
produce  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  fragrance ;  it  is  one  of 
the  few  products  of  that  singular  country  which 
serves  as  food  for  the  natives. 
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WILD  DUCKS. 


The  wild  duck  or  mallard  is  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,  two  feet  ten  inches  in  extent  of  wing,  and 
weighs  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds.  The 
bill  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  ;  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  glossy  changable 
green,  terminated  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  by  a  white 
collar  with  which  it  is  nearly  encircled.  The  scapu¬ 
lars  are  white,  barred,  or  rather  undulated  with  minute 
lines  of  brown  ;  the  back  is  brown,  and  the  rump 
black,  glossed  with  green.  On  the  wing  coverts  two 
transverse  white  streaks  edged  with  black  enclose  a 
broad  stripe  of  a  lucid  violet-green  colour.  The 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  of  a  chestnut 
colour;  the  belly  is  pale  grey,  crossed  with  numerous 
transverse  dusky  lines.  The  tail  consists  of  twenty 
feathers  and  is  pointed  in  shape  ;  the  four  middle  are 
of  a  greenish  black  colour  and  curve  upward  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner ;  the  others  as  usual  of  a  grey 
brown,  margined  with  white.  Legs  orange. 

The  female  is  very  plain.  The  bill  is  shorter  and 
smaller  than  that  of  the  male  ;  and  the  ground  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  pale  reddish  brown,  speckled  with 
black.  The  violet-green  stripe  on  the  wings  is  as  in 
those  of  the  male;  but  none  of  the  tail  feathers  are 
curved.  The  young  male  birds,  previously  to  their 
first  moult,  resemble  rather  the  female  than  the  male 
parent.  In  a  domestic  state  some  individuals  ap¬ 
pear  in  nearly  the  same  plumage  as  the  wild  ones  ; 
others  vary  greatly  from  them,  as  well  as  from  each 
other,  and  are  marked  with  nearly  every  colour ;  but 
all  the  males  or  drakes,  still  retain  the  curled  feathers 
of  the  tail.  The  tame  duck  is,  however,  of  a  more 
dull  and  less  elegant  form  and  appearance  than  the 
wild,  domestication  having  deprived  it  of  its  lofty  gait, 
long  tapering  neck,  and  sprightly  eyes. 

Wild  ducks  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in 
summer  frequenting  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the 
north,  and  in  autumn  migrating  southward  in  large 
bodies,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  lakes  and 
marshes  of  more  temperate  latitudes.  Considerable 
numbers  of  them  return  northward  in  spring;  but 
many  straggling  pairs,  as  well  as  former  colonists, 
stay  in  this  country  to  rear  their  young,  which  be¬ 
come  natives,  and  remain  throughout  the  year  in  the 
marshy  tracts  of  the  British  isles.  Large  flocks  visit 
Egypt  in  November  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
In  an  opposite  direction  of  the  globe,  the  lakes  in  the 
Orkneys  form  one  of  their  great  resorts  in  winter  ;  and 
when  the  lakes  happen  to  be  frozen,  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  shores  of  the  islands.  In  these  dis¬ 
tricts  they  may  be  seen  in  great  multitudes,  and  on 
the  report  of  a  gun  they  rise  like  clouds.  They  are 
also  known  to  abound  on  the  lake  of  Zirknitz  in  Car- 
niola,  where  they  are  often  swallowed  entire  by  the 
huge  pikes  which  frequent  that  remarkable  piece  of 
water.  On  the  approach  of  a  storm  they  issue  from 
the  caverns  in  the  rocks,  and  fly  about  the  country, 
where  they  are  soon  captured  by  the  peasants  ;  many 
of  them  are  killed  with  clubs  at  the  very  openings  of 
the  cavities,  being  dazzled  by  the  light  of  day.  In 
England  they  abound  most  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  prodigious  numbers  are  annually  taken  in  the 
decoys.  Particular  spots  in  the  fens  are  let  to  the  fow¬ 
lers  at  a  rent  of  from  51.  to  30/.  a-year  ;  and  Pennant 
mentions  a  season  in  which  31200  birdswere  captured 
in  a  single  season  in  ten  stations  near  Wainfleet,  add¬ 
ing,  that  “  the  numbers  taken  in  the  decoys  make 
them  so  cheap  on  the  spot,  that  the  decoy-man  would 


be  glad  to  contract  to  deliver  the  ducks  at  Boston  for 
years,  at  tenpence  the  couple.” 

Wild  ducks  are  naturally  very  shy  birds,  and  fly  at 
a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  or  triangle.  Before  they  alight  on  any  spot, 
they  describe  several  turns  round  it,  as  if  to  recon- 
noitre  it,  and  then  descend  with  great  precaution. 
They  generally  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  shore 
when  they  swim  ;  and  when  the  greater  part  of  them 
sleep  upon  the  w’ater,  with  their  heads  under  their 
wings,  some  of  the  party  are  always  awake  to  watch 
over  the  common  safety,  and  to  apprize  the  sleepers 
of  the  approach  of  danger.  The  extreme  wariness  of 
these  birds  renders  much  patience  and  ingenuity 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  fowler.  They  rise  verti¬ 
cally  from  the  water  with  loud  cries ;  and  in  the 
night-time  their  flight  over  head  may  be  known  by  the 
hissing  noise  which  they  make.  I’hey  are  more 
active  by  night  than  by  day  ;  indeed  those  that  are 
seen  by  day  have  in  general  either  been  roused  by 
a  sportsman  or  by  some  bird  of  prey. 

Wild  ducks  breed  only  once  in  the  year,  the  pair¬ 
ing  time  commencing  about  the  end  of  February  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  and  lasting  three  weeks,  during  which 
period  each  couple  lives  apart,  concealed  among  the 
reeds  and  bushes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  female  generally  selects  a  thick  tuft  of  bushes, 
insulated  in  a  pool  or  lake,  for  her  breeding  station, 
and  binds,  cuts,  and  arranges  the  bushes  in  the  form 
of  a  nest  ;  sometimes  she  makes  her  nest  on  heaths  at 
some  distance  from  the  water,  scraping  together  a 
hea-p  of  the  nearest  vegetables  for  the  purpose  ;  a  rick 
of  straw  in  the  fields  occasionally  serves  her  purpose. 
Latham  says,  that  she  has  even  been  knovvn  to  lay 
her  eggs  in  a  high  tree,  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  mag¬ 
pie  or  crow;  and  he  records  an  instance  of  one  that 
was  found  at  Etchingham,  in  Sussex,  sitting  upon 
nine  eggs,  in  an  oak,  at  the  height  of  twenty -five  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  eggs  being  supported  by  some 
small  twigs  placed  crosswise.  The  female,  during  the 
incubation,  usually  plucks  the  down  from  her  breast 
to  line  her  nest,  in  which  she  frequently  deposits  six¬ 
teen  eggs,  which  she  generally  covers  when  she 
leaves  the  nest  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  Wlienever 
she  returns  to  it,  she  alights  at  some  distance,  and 
approaches  it  by  winding  paths ;  but  when  she  has 
resumed  her  seat  she  is  not  easily  induced  to  quit  it. 
The  male  keeps  watch  near  the  nest,  or  accompanies 
and  protects  his  mate  in  her  temporary  excursions  in 
quest  of  food.  All  the  young  are  hatched  in  one 
day,  and  on  the  following  the  mother  leads  them 
to  the  water ;  or  if  the  nest  be  high,  or  at  a  distance 
from  water,  both  parents  convey  them,  one  by  one, 
in  their  bills  or  between  their  legs,  and  they  are  no 
sooner  consigned  to  the  water,  than  they  begin  to 
swim  about  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  to  feed  on 
insects.  The  mother-bird  is  a  most  attentive  and 
watchful  parent  until  her  young  progeny  aie  able  to 
fly  ;  this  is  in  about  three  months  after  their  birth, 
and  in  three  months  more  they  attain  to  their  full  size 
and  plumage. 

The  flesh  of  the  wild  duck  is  more  delicate  and 
juicy,  and  of  a  finer  flavour,  than  that  of  the  domes¬ 
tic.  It  is  almost  every  where  in  high  estimation  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  hence  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in 
all  the  countries  which  it  frequents,  has  been  employed 
in  devising  stratagems  for  the  capture  of  this  most 
cautious  and  wily  bird.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
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more  remarkable  of  these  stratagems.  Some  of  the 
methods  of  capturing  the  wild  ducks  in  America,  as 
described  by  Wilson  in  his  ‘  American  Ornithology,’ 
are  among  the  most  singular  resorted  to  in  any 
country,  and  claim  to  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

In  some  ponds  frequented  by  these  birds,  five  or 
six  wooden  figures,  cut  and  painted  so  as  to  represent 
ducks,  and  sunk,  by  pieces  of  lead  nailed  to  their  bot¬ 
toms  so  as  to  float  at  the  usual  depth  on  the  surface, 
are  anchored  in  a  favourable  position  for  being  raked 
from  a  concealment  of  brushwood,  &c.  on  shore.  The 
appearance  of  these  decoys  usually  attracts  passing 
flocks,  which  alight  and  are  shot  down.  Sometimes 
eight  or  ten  of  these  painted  ducks  are  fi^ed  in  a  frame 
in  various  swimming  postures,  and  secured  to  the  bow 
of  the  gunner’s  skiff,  projecting  before  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  weight  of  the  frame  sinks  the  figures 
to  their  proper  depth  ;  the  skiff  is  then  dressed  with 
sedge  or  coarse  grass,  in  an  artful  manner,  as  low  as 
the  water’s  edge ;  and,  under  cover  of  this,  which 
appears  like  a  covey  of  ducks  swimming  by  a  small 
island,  the  gunner  floats  down  sometimes  to  the  verv 
skirts  of  a  whole  congregated  multitude,  and  pours  in 
a  destructive  and  repeated  fire  of  shot  among  them. 
In  the  winter,  when  detached  pieces  of  ice  are  occasi¬ 
onally  floating  in  the  river,  some  of  the  fowlers  on  the 
Delaware  paint  their  whole  skiff  or  canoe  white,  and 
laying  themselves  flat  at  the  bottom,  with  their  hand 
over  the  side  silently  managing  a  small  paddle,  direct 
it  imperceptibly  into  or  near  a  flock,  before  the  ducks 
have  distinguished  it  from  a  floating  mass  of  ice,  and 
generally  do  great  execution  amongst  them.  A  whole 
flock  has  sometimes  been  thus  surprised  asleep  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings.  On  land,  another  strata¬ 
gem  is  sometimes  practised  with  great  success,  a  large 
tight  hogshead  is  sunk  in  the  flat  marsh  or  mud,  near 
the  place  where  ducks  are  accustomed  to  feed  at  low- 
water,  and  where,  otherwise,  there  is  no  shelter.  The 
edges  and  top  are  aitfully  concealed  with  tufts  of 
long  coarse  grass  and  reeds,  or  sedge.  From  within 
this  the  fowler,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  watches  the 
collecting  party,  and,  when  a  sufficient  number  offers, 
sweeps  then  down  with  great  effect. 

Among  the  methods  resorted  to  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  capture  of  wild  ducks,  one  is  so  remark¬ 
able  as  to  require  particular  notice.  On  the  river 
Ganges,  in  India,  at  Ceylon,  and  in  China,  a  man 
wades  into  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  and,  having  his 
head  covered  with  an  empty  calabash,  approaches  the 
place  where  the  ducks  are,  and  they,  not  regarding  an 
object  so  commonly  seen  upon  the  water, suffer  the  man 
to  mingle  freely  with  the  flock,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  pull  them  under  water,  by  the  legs,  one  by 
one,  until  he  is  satisfied,  and  then  returns  to  the  shore 
as  unsuspected  by  the  remainder  as  when  he  first 
came  among  them.  For  this  purpose  the  earthen  vessels 
used  by  the  Gentoos,  called  kutcliaree  pots,  which  are 
thrown  away  as  defiled  after  having  been  once  used  for 
cooking  rice,  are  often  employed  instead  of  cala¬ 
bashes  •,  and  some  authors  state  that  hollow  w'ooden 
vessels,  with  holes  to  see  through,  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

In  an  account  of  the  vaiious  methods  employed  in 
capturing  wild  ducks,  we  must  not  overlook  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  ‘‘  hut-shooting'’  pursued  in  France,  which  is 
described  by  Colonel  Hawker,  from  whose  book*  the 
following  account  of  it  is  derived,  as  the  only  method 
“  by  which  a  very  bad  shot,  with  a  very  bad  gun  may 


*  Instructions  to  young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  Guns  and  Shooting,  Fifth  Edition,  1826. 


kill  ducks  while  as  warm  and  dry  as  if  by  his  fire¬ 
side.” 

There  are  few  places  where  the  lover  of  comfort  can 
shoot  more  at  his  ease  than  at  the  lakes  of  Peronne  in 
Picardy.  The'water,  being  part  of  the  Somme,  is  not 
quite  stagnant,  and  is,  in  every  part  about  four  or  five 
feet  deep,  surrounded  and  intersected  by  numerous 
islands  and  walls  of  rushes.  The  waters  are  here 
rented  by/‘  huttiers”  (hut-shooters^,  who  get  their 
livelihood  principally  by  supplying  the  markets  of 
Paris  and  other  towns  with  wild  fowl,  which  they 
shoot,  instead  of  taking  them  with  decoys,  as  in  this 
country.  Though  the  French  in  some  places  are  very 
expert  at  catching  birds,  particularly  on  that  vast  tract 
of  sand  between  Crotoi  and  St.  V'^alery,  where  the 
whole  mouth  of  the  Somme  may  be  seen  spread  with 
nets,  and  surrounded  by  lines  of  horse-hair  (  nooses^, 
yet  shooting  from  the  hut  is  the  favourite  and  most 
general  method  of  capturing  wild  fowl  in  France.  The 
common  way  of  making  a  hut  is,  to  cut  down  a  large 
square  in  the  reeds,  about  eight  feet  by  four  ;  and  after 
a  foundation  of  wood,  stone  or  brick,  has  been  laid, six 
piles  are  driven  in  on  each  side,  on  which  are  placed 
hoops  precisely  like  those  of  a  tilted  waggon.  The 
sides  are  then  built  up  with  turf,  or  whatever  else  is 
most  convenient,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  over.  In 
front  there  must  be  three  or  four  port-holes  to  fire 
through,  and,  at  the  back,  a  small  door  at  which  the 
fowler  enters.  This  hut  being  built  amidst  high  reeds, 
and  afterwards  strewed  over  with  them,  is  completely 
undistinguishable,  although  as  commodious  inside  as  a 
large  covered  waggon.  Hither  the  “  huttier”  of  Peronne 
repairs  regularly  every  night,  wet  or  dry.  and  takes  a 
great  coat  (if  he  has  one),  with  a  piece  of  brown  bread 
and  a  sour  apple  for  his  supper.  In  front  of  his  hut  are 
fastened,  to  piles  at  each  end,  three  separate  ropes 
about  twenty  yards  long.  On  the  centre  rope  he  ties 
four  drakes,  and  four  ducks  to  the  one  on  each  flank, 
making  in  all  twelve  decoy  birds.  The  birds  thus 
separated  will,  in  general,  be  calling  to  each  other, 
and,  if  so,  a  wild  one  will  seldom  pass  without  coming 
down  to  them.  As  the  decoy  birds  are  (to  use  a  mili¬ 
tary  term)  dressed  in  line,  whatever  bird  the  fowler- 
sees  out  of  the  ranks  he  knows  must  be  a  wild  one  j 
and  as  the  lake  in  moderate  weather  is  like  a  mirror, 
the  night  is  seldom  so  dark  but  that  he  can  see  to 
shoot  at  the  very  short  distance  which  his  miserable 
gun  and  powder  will  allow.  The  huttiers  never  per¬ 
mit  shooting  from  a  boat,  or  at  birds  on  the  wing, 
through  the  fear  of  disturbing  the  pond.  One  of  the 
principal  of  them  informed  Colonel  Hawker  that  his 
plan  was  to  take  his  night’s  rest,  and  leave  the  birds  till 
a  little  before  daylight,  when  they  would  be  all 
collected  together,  and  when  a  shot  would  do  much 
less  mischief  to  the  decoy  than  if  fired  before  the  birds 
had  fed  and  slept. 

But  all  the  methods  we  have  described,  which  more 
or  less  involve  much  watching  and  fatigue,  are  vastly 
inferior  to  the  decoys  used  in  England,  particularly  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,— a  circumstantial  account  of 
which  is  given  by  Bewick. 

In  the  lakes  to  which  the  wild  ducks  resort,  their 
most  favourite  haunts  are  observed.  Then,  in  the 
most  sequestered  part  of  this  haunt,  a  ditch  is  cut, 
which  is  about  four  yards  across  at  the  entrance,  and 
decreases  gradually  in  widtli  from  the  entrance  to  the 
farther  end,  which  is  not  more  than  two  feet  wide. 
The  ditch  is  of  a  circular  form,  but  does  not  bend 
much  for  the  first  ten  ya  ds.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
on  each  side  of  this  ditch  (or  “  pipe,”  as  it  is  called^ 
are  kept  clear  from  reeds,  coarse  herbage,  &c.,  in 
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order  that  the  fowl  may  get  on  them  to  sit  and  dress 
themselves.  Along  the  ditch  poles  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  close  to  its  edge,  on  each  side,  and  the  tops 
are  bent  over  across  the  ditch  and  tied  together.  These 
poles,  thus  bent,  form  at  the  entrance  of  the  ditch  or 
pipe  anarch,  the  top  of  which  is  ten  feet  distant  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  arch  is  made  to  de¬ 
crease  in  height  as  the  pipe  decreases  in  width,  so 
that  the  remote  end  is  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
in  height.  The  poles  are  placed  about  six  feet  from 
each  other,  and  connected  by  poles  laid  lengthwise 
across  the  arch  and  tied  together.  Over  the  whole  is 
thrown  a  net,  which  is  made  fast  to  a  reed  fence  at  the 
entrance  and  nine  or  ten  yards  up  the  ditch,  and  after¬ 
wards  strongly  pegged  to  the  ground.  At  the  end  of 
the  pipe  farthest  from  the  entrance  is  fixed  a  “  tunnel- 
net,”  as  it  is  called,  about  four  yards  in  length,  of  a 
round  form,  and  kept  open  by  a  number  of  hoops, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other  to  keep  it  distended.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  circular  bend  of  the  pipe  to  be  to  the  right 
when  one  stands  with  his  back  to  the  lake,  then  on 
the  left-hand  side  a  number  of  reed  fences  are  con¬ 
structed,  called  “  shootings,”  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  the  “  decoy-man”  from  observation,  and  in 
.such  a  manner  that  the  fowl  in  the  decoy  may  not  be 
alarmed  while  he  is  driving  those  that  are  in  the  pipe. 
These  shootings,  which  are  ten  in  number,  are  about 
four  yards  in  length,  and  about  six  feec  high.  From 
the  end  of  the  last  shooting  a  person  cannot  see  the 
lake,  owing  to  the  bend  of  the  pipes,  and  there  is 
then  no  further  occasion  for  shelter.  Were  it  not  for 
these  shootings,  the  fowl  that  remain  about  the  mouth 
of  the  pipe  would  be  alarmed  if  the  person  driving  the 
fowl  already  under  the  net  should  be  exposed,  and 
would  become  so  shy  as  entirely  to  foisake  the  place. 
The  first  thing  the  decoy-man  does  when  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  pipe  is  to  take  a  piece  of  lighted  turf, 
or  peat,  and  hold  it  near  his  mouth,  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  smelling  him.  He  is  attended  by  a  dog, 
trained  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  assistance. 
He  walks  very  silently  about  half-way  up  the  shoot¬ 
ings,  where  a  small  piece  of  wood  is  thrust  through 
the  reed-fence,  which  makes  an  aperture  just  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  see  if  any  fowl  are  in  ,  if 
not,  he  walks  forward  to  see  if  any  are  about  the 
entrance  of  the  pipe.  If  there  are,  he  stops  and 
makes  a  motion  to  his  dog,  and  gives  him  a  piece  of 
cheese,  or  something  else,  to  eat;  and,  having  receiv¬ 
ed  this,  the  animal  goes  directly  to  a  hole  through  the 
reed-fence,  and  the  birds  immediately  fly  off  the  bank 
into  the  water.  The  dog  returns  along  the  bank  be¬ 
tween  the  reed-fences,  and  comes  out  to  his  master  at 
another  hole.  The  man  then  gives  him  something  to 
reward  and  encourage  him,  and  the  animal  repeats 
his  round  until  the  birds  are  attracted  by  his  motions, 
and  follow  him  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  This 
operation  is  called  “  working”  them.  The  man  now- 
retreats  farther  back,  working  the  dog  at  difteient 
holes  until  the  ducks  are  sufficiently  under  the  net. 
He  then  commands  his  doe:  to  lie  down  behind  the 
fence,  and  going  himself  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
pipe  next  the  lake,  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  gives  it  a 
wave  between  the  shooting.  All  the  birds  that  are 
under  the  net  can  then  see  him  ;  but  none  that  are  in 
the  lake  can  The  former  fly  forward,  and  the  man 
then  runs  to  the  next  shooting  and  waves  his  hat,  and 
so  on,  driving  them  along  until  they  come  to  the  tun¬ 
nel-net,  into  which  they  creep.  When  they  are  all  in, 
the  man  gives  the  net  a  twist,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  back.  He  then  takes  the  ne'  off  from  the 


end  of  the  pipe,  and  taking  out,  one  by  one,  the  ducks 
that  are  in  it,  dislocates  their  necks.  The  net  is 
afterwards  hung  on  again  for  the  repetition  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  ;  and  in  this  manner  five  or  six  dozen  have 
sometimes  been  taken  at  one  drift.  When  the  wind 
blows  directly  in  or  out  of  the  pipes  the  fowl  seldom 
work  well,  especially  when  it  blows  into  the  pipe. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  ducks  always  prefer 
swimming  against  the  wind,  otherwise  the  wind 
blowing  from  behind  catches  and  ruffles  their  fea- 
ihers.  If  maoy  pipes  are  made  in  the  same  lake, 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  suit  different  winds,  and 
are  worked  accordingly.  The  better  lo  entice  the 
fowl  into  the  pipe,  hemp-seed  is  occasionally  strewn 
on  the  water.  The  season  allowed  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  taking  ducks  in  this  way  is  from  the  latter 
end  of  October  until  February. 

Willughby  states  that  formerly  before  the  young 
ducks  took  flight,  or  while  the  old  ones  were  in  "moult 
and  unable  to  fly,  they  were  driven  by  men  in  boats 
furnished  with  long  poles,  with  which  they  splashed 
the  water,  between  long  nets  stretched  vertically 
across  the  pools  in  the  shape  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
into  lesser  nets  placed  atthe  point,  and  in  ihis  way  he 
says  that  4000  were  taken  at  one  drive  in  Deeping 
Fen  ;  and  Laiham  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which 
2646  were  taken  in  two  days  near  Spalding,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire ;  but  these  practices  being  considered  inju¬ 
rious,  were  prohibited  by  statute  in  the  reign  of 
George  II. 

lame  ducks  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  into  the  pipe.  Hence  the  term  “  decoy- 
ducks.”  These  birds  are  fed  on  the  pond,  and  made 
quite  tame,  and  cofne  to  the  keeper’s  whistle,  to  eat 
the  hempseed  which  he  strews  on  the  pond.  They 
generally  lead  the  way  into  the  pipe  when  whistled 
to.  As  they  are  used  to  the  sight  of  the  keeper,  they 
do  not  rush  forward  with  the  wild  ones  into  the  net, 
but  return  back  again  safe  into  the  pond  :  or  if  any  of 
them  should  be  driven  forward,  they  are  easily,  by 
theircolour,  distinguished  from  the  wild  ones. 

Although  our  account  more  particularly  relates  to 
the  bird  in  its  wild  state,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
mention  that  the  rearing  of  ducks  is  made  an  object  of 
great  importance  in  China.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  hatched  by  artificial  warmth  ;  the  eggs  being  laid 
in  boxes  of  sand,  are  placed  on  a  brick  hearth,  to 
which  a  proper  degree  of  heat  is  given  during  the  time 
required  for  hatching.  The  ducklings  are  fed  with 
crawfish  and  crabs,  boiled  and  cut  small,  and  after¬ 
wards  mixed  with  boiled  rice  ;  and  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
Chinese  then  provide  them  with  an  old  step-mother, 
who  leads  them  where'  they  are  to  find  provender, 
being  first  put  on  board  a  “  sampane”  or  boat,  which 
is  destined  for  their  habitation,  and  from  which  the 
whole  flock,  300  or  400  in  number,  go  out  to  feed, 
and  return  at  command.  This  method  is  used  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  for  in  the  colder  months  it 
does  not  succeed  ;  and  is  so  far  from  a  novelty  that  it 
may  be  seen  everywhere,  more  especially  about  the 
time  of  cutting  the  rice,  when  the  masters  of  the 
duck-boats  row  up  and  down  the  rivers,  according  to 
the  opportunity  of  procuring  food,  which  during  that 
season  is  found  in  plenty,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  on 
the  rice  plantations,  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
water.  Is  is  curious  to  see  how  the  ducks  obey  their 
master ;  for  some  thousands  belonging  to  different 
boats  will  feed  at  large  on  the  same  spot,  and  on  a 
signal  given,  follow  the  leader  to  their  respective  boats, 
without  a  stranger  being  found  among  them. 
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THE  RUN-OVER. 


“  Do  you  see  that  ere  gentleman  in  the  buggy, 
with  the  dipt  ’un  ?’'  inquired  Ned  Stocker  as  he 
pointed  witli  his  whip  at  a  chaise,  some  fifty  yards 
in  advance.  “  Well,  for  all  he’s  driving  there 
so  easy  like,  and  comfortable,  he  once  had  a  gig- 
shaft,  and  that’s  a  fact,  clriv  right  through  his 
body.’' 

“  Rather  him  than  me,”  drawled  a  passenger 
on  the  box,  without  removing  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth. 

It’s  true  for  all  that,”  returned  Ned,  with  a 
nod  of  his  head  equal  to  an  affidavit.  The 
shaft  run  in  under  one  armpit,  right  iqi  to  the  tug, 
and  out  again  at  t’other,  besides  pinning  him  to 
the  wall  of  the  stable — and  that’s  a  thing  such  as 
don’t  happen  every  da).” 

“  Lucky  it  don’t,”  said  the  smoker,  between 
two  puffs  of  his  cigar. 

‘‘  it  an’t  likely  to  come  often,”  resumed  Ned, 
“  let  alone  the  getting  over  it  afterwards,  which  is 
the  wonderfullest  part  of  it  all.  To  see  him  bowl¬ 
ing  along  there,  he  don’t  look  like  a  man  pinned  to 
a  stable-wall  with  the  rod  through  him,  right  up  to 
the  tug — do  he  ?” 

“  Can’t  say  he  does,”  said  the  smoker. 

For  my  part,”  said  Ned,  “  or  indeed  any 
man’s  part,  most  people  in  such  a  case  would  have 
said,  it’s  all  up  with  me,  and  good  reason  why,  as 
I  said  afore,  with  a  shaft  clean  through  your  in¬ 
side  right  up  to  the  tug — and  two  inches  besides 
into  the  stable-wall  by  way  of  a  benefit.  But 
somehow  he  always  stuck  to  it — not  the  wall,  you 
know — but  his  own  opinion,  that  he  should  get 
over  it — he  was  as  firm  as  flints  about  that — and 
sure  enough  the  event  came  off  exactly.’’ 

The  better  for  him,” — said  the  smoker. 

I  don’t  know  the  rights  on’t,”  said  Ned,  for 
I  warn’t  there — but  they  do  say  when  he  was  dex- 
tricated  from  the  rod,  there  was  a  regular  tunnel 
through  him,  and  in  course  the  greatest  danger  was 
of  his  ketching  cold  in  the  lungs  from  the  thorough 
draught.” 

Nothing  more  likely,”  said  the  fumigator. 

Howsomever,  continued  Ned,  he  was  cured 
by  Dr.  Maiden  of  Stratford,  who  giv  him  lots  of 
physic  to  provoke  his  stomach,  and  make  him  eat 
hearty :  and  by  taking  his  feeds  well  —  warm 
mashes  at  first,  and  then  hard  meat,  in  course  of 
time  he  filled  up.  Nobody  hardly  believed  it, 
though  when  they  say  they  see  him  about  on  his 
legs  again — myself  for  one — but  he  always  said  he 
would  overcome  it,  and  he  was  as  good  as  Ihs 
word.  If  that  an't  game,  I  don’t  know  what  is.” 

No  more  do  I,”  said  the  man  with  the  Ha- 
vannah. 

“  I  don’t  know  the  philosophy  on  it,”  resumed 
Ned,  “  but  it’s  a  remark  of  mine  about  recovering, 
if  a  man  says  he  will,  he  will, — and  if  he  says  he 
won’t,  he  won’t, — you  may  book  that  for  certain. 
Mayhap  a  good  pluck  helps  the  wounds  in  heal¬ 
ing  kindly, — but  so  it  is,  for  I’ve  observed  it. 
You’ll  see  one  man  with  hardly  a  scratch  on  his 
face,  and  says  he,  I’m  done  for — and  he  turns  out 
quite  correct — while  another  as  is  cut  to  ribbons 
will  say  —  never  mind,  —  I’m  good  for  another 
round,  and  so  he  proves,  particularly  if  he’s  one  of 


your  small  farmers.  I’ll  give  you  a  reason  why.” 
— Now  then,”  said  the  smoker. 

‘‘  My  reason  is,”  replied  Ned,  that  they’re 
all  as  hard  as  nails — regular  pebbles  for  game. 
They  take  more  thrashing  than  their  own  corn, 
and  that’s  saying  something.  They’re  all  fortitude, 
and  nothing  else.  Talk  about  punishment,  no¬ 
thing  comes  amiss  to  ’em,  from  butt-ends  of  whips 
and  brickbats,  down  to  bludgeons  loaded  with 
lead.  You  can’t  hurt  their  feelings.  They’re  jist 
like  badgers,  the  more  you  welt  ’em  the  more  they 
grin,  and  when  it’s  over,  maybe  a  turn-up  at  a 
cattle  fair,  or  a  stop  by  footpads,  they’ll  go  home 
to  their  missises  all  over  blood  and  wounds  as 
cool  and  comfortable  as  cowcumbers,  with  holes 
in  their  heads  enough  to  scarify  a  whole  hospital 
of  army  surgeons.” 

“  The  very  thing  Scott  has  characterized,’’ 
I  ventured  to  observe,  “  in  the  person  of  honest 
Dandie.” 

Begging  your  pardon.  Sir,”  said  Ned,  know 
Farmer  Scott  very  well,  and  he’s  any  thing  but  a 
dandy.  I  was  just  a  going  to  bring  forward,  as  one 
of  the  trumps,  a  regular  out-an-outer.  We  be¬ 
come  friends  through  an  axiderd.  It  was  a  dark¬ 
ish  night  you  see,  and  him  a  little  lushy  or  so, 
making  a  bit  of  a  swerve  in  his  going  towards  the 
middle  of  the  road,  before  you  could  cry  Snacks  ! 
I  was  over  him  with  the  old  Regulator.” 

Good  God  !”  exclaimed  my  left-hand  com¬ 
panion  on  the  roof.  “  Was  not  the  poor  fellow 
much  hurt  ?” 

“  Why  not  much  for  him,*’  answered  Ned,  w  ith 
a  very  decided  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  “Though 
it  would  have  been  a  quietus  for  nine  men  out  of 
ten,  and,  as  the  Jews  say,  take  the  pick  of  your 
basket.  But  he  looked  queer  at  first,  and  shool 
himself,  and  made  a  wryish  face,  like  a  man  that 
had’nt  got  the  exact  bit  of  the  joint  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred.” 

“  Looked  queer!”  ejaculated  the  compassionate 
messenger,  “  he  must  have  looked  dreadful  1  I 
remember  the  Regulator,  one  of  the  oldest  and  the 
heaviest  vehicles  on  the  road.  But  of  course  you 
picked  him  up,  and  got  him  inside,  and - ” 

“  Quite  the  reverse,’’  answered  Ned,  quietly, 
“  and  far  from  it  ;  he  picked  himself  up,  quite 
independent,  and  would’nt  even  accept  a  lift  on 
the  box.  He  only  feit  about  his  head  a  bit,  and 
then  his  back,  and  his  arms,  and  his  thighs,  and 
his  lines,  and  after  that  he  guv  a  nod,  and  says  he, 
‘  all  right,’  and  away  he  toddled. 

“  I  can’t  credit  it,”  exclaimed  the  man  on  the 
roof.” 

“  That’s  jist  what  his  wife  said,”  replied  Ned, 
with  considerable  composure,  in  spite  of  the  slur 
on  his  veracity.  “  Let  alone  two  black  eyes  and 
his  collar  bone,  and  the  broke  rib,  he’d  a  hole 
in  his  head,  with  a  flint  sticking  in  it  bigger  than 
any  one  you  can  find  since  Macadaming.  But  he 
made  so  light  on  it  all,  and  not  being  very  clear 
besides  in  his  notions,  I’m  blest  if  he  didn’t  tell 
her  li^’d  only  been  knockt  down  by  a  man  with  a 
truck  !” 

Not  a  bad  story,”  said  the  smoker  on  the 

box. 

I  confess  I  made  internally  a  parallel  remark. 
Naturally  robust  as  my  faith  is,  I  could  not,  as 
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Hamlet  says,  let  “  Belief  lay  hold  of  me,”  with 
the  coachman’s  narrative  in  his  hand,  like  a  copy 
of  a  writ.  1  am  no  stranger,  indeed,  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  hardihood  of  our  native  yeomanry  ;  but  Ned, 
in  his  zeal  for  their  credil,  had  certainly  overdrawn 
the  truth.  As  to  his  doctrine  of  presentiments,  it 
had  never  been  one  of  the  subjects  of  my  specula¬ 
tions  ;  but  on  a  superficial  view  it  appeared  to  me 
improbable  that  life  or  death,  in  cases  of  casualty, 
could  be  predetermined  with  such  certainty  as  he  had 
averred  and,  particularly,  as  I  happen  to  know 
a  certain  lady  who  has  been  accepting  the  Bills 
of  mortality  at  two  months’  date,  for  many  years 
past — but  has  never  honoured  them  when  due. 
It  was  fated,  however,  that  honest  Ned  was  to  be 
confirmed  in  his  theories  and  corroborated  in  his 
facts. 

We  had  scarcely  trotted  half  a  mile  in  medita¬ 
tive  silence,  when  we  overtook  a  sturdy  pedestrian, 
who  was  pacing  the  breadth  as  well  as  the  length 
of  the  road,  rather  more  like  a  land  surveyor  than 
a  mere  traveller.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the 
agricultural  class,  which  Ned  had  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  small  farmers.  Like  Scott’s  Liddesdale 
Yeoman,  he  wore  a  shaggy  dreadnought,  below 
which  you  saw  two  well-fatted  calves,  penned  in  a 
pair  of  huge  top-boots — the  tops  and  the  boots 
being  of  such  different  shades  of  brown  as  you 
may  observe  in  two  arable  fields  of  various  soil,  a 
rich  loamand  a  clay.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
formidable  knotted  club-stick,  and  a  member  of 
the  Herald’s  College  would  have  set  him  down  at 
once  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  looked 
so  like  a  bear  with  a  ragged  staff. 

I  observed  that  Ned  seemed  anxious.  One  of 
his  leaders  was  a  bolter,  and  his  wheelers  were  far 
from  steady;  and  the  man  a-head  walked  not 
quite  so  straightly  as  if  he  had  been  ploughing  a 
furrow.  We  were  almost  upon  him — Ned  gave  a 
sharp  halloo — the  man  looked  back,  and  wavered. 
A  minute  decided  the  matter.  He  escaped  Scylla, 
but  Charybdis  yawned  for  him — in  plain  prose  he 
cleared  the  Rocket,  but  contrived  to  get  under  the 
broad  wheel  of  a  Warwickshire  waggon,  which  was 
passing  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  was  still 
a  chance — even  a  fly-waggon  may  be  stopped 
without  much  notice — but  the  waggoner  was  in¬ 
side  sweet-hearting  with  three  maids  that  were  go¬ 
ing  to  Coventry.  Every  voice  cried  out  Woh  ! 
but  the  right  one.  The  horses  plodded  on — the 
wheels  rumbled — the  bells  jingled — we  all  thought 
a  knell. 

Ned  instantly  pulled  up,  with  his  team  upon 
their  haunches — we  all  alighted,  and  in  a  moment 
the  sixteen  the  Rocket  was  licensed  to  carry  were 
at  the  fatal  spot.  In  the  midst  of  the  circle  lay, 
what  we  considered  a  bundle  of  last  linen  just 
come  home  from  the  mangle. 

That’s  a  dead  un,”  said  the  smoker,  throwing 
away  as  he  spoke,  the  butt-end  of  a  cigar. 

“  Poor  wretch,”  exclaimed  the  humane  man  from 
the  roof,  “  what  a  shocking  spectacle.” 

It’s  over  his  chest,”  said  I. 

It’s  all  over,”  said  the  passenger  on  my  right. 

And  a  happy  release,”  said  a  lady  on  my  left; 

“  he  must  have  been  a  cripple  for  life.” 

He  can’t  have  a  whole  rib  in  his  body,”  said 
a  man  from  the  dickey. 


‘‘  Hall  to  hattums,”  said  a  gentleman  from 
the  inside. 

‘‘  The  worst  I  ever  saw,  and  I’ve  had  tiie  good 
luck  to  see  many,”  said  the  guard. 

No,  he  can’t  get  over  that,”  said  Ned  him¬ 
self. 

To  our  astonishment,  however,  the  human  mass 
still  breathed.  After  a  long  sigh  it  opened  one 
eye — the  right — then  the  other — the  mouth  gasped 
—  the  tongue  moved — and  at  last  even  spoke, 
though  in  disjointed  syllables. 

“We’re  nigh — hand — an’t  we  —  the  nine — 
mile-stun  ? 

“  Yes — yes  —  close  to  it,”  answered  a  dozen 
voices,  and  one  in  its  bewilderment  asked,  “  do 
you  live  there?”  but  was  set  right  by  the  sufferer 
himself. 

“  No — a  mile  fudder.” 

“  Where  is  there  a  surgeon  ?”  asked  the  hu¬ 
mane  man,  “  I  will  ride  off  for  him  on  one  of  the 
leaders.” 

“  Better  not,”  said  the  phlegmatic  smoker,  who 
had  lighted  a  fresh  cigar  with  some  German  tinder 
and  a  Lucifer — “  not  used  to  saddle — may  want 
a  surgeon  yourself.” 

“Is  there  never  a  doctor  among  the  company  ?” 
inquired  the  guard. 

“  I  am  a  medical  man,”  replied  a  squat,  vulgar 
looking  personage.  “  I  sell  Morrison’s  pills — 
but  I  haven’t  any  about  me.” 

“  Glad  of  it,”  said  the  smoker,  casting  a  long 
puff  in  the  other’s  face. 

“  Poor  wretch,”  sighed  the  compassionate  man. 

He  is  beyond  human  aid.  Heaven  help  tlie  wi¬ 
dow  and  the  fatherless — he  looks  like  a  family 
man  !” 

“  I  were  not  to  blame,”  said  the  waggoner. 
“  The  woife  and  children  can’t  come  upon  I.” 

“  Does  any  one  know  who  he  is  ?”  inquired  the 
coachman,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

“  May  be  the  gemman  has  a  card  or  summut,’, 
said  the  gentleman  from  the  inside. 

Is  there  no  house  near  ?”  inquired  the  lady. 

“  For  to  get  a  shutter  off  on  ?”  added  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

“  Ought  we  not  to  procure  a  postchaise,”  in¬ 
quired  a  gentleman’s  footman. 

“  Or  a  shell  in  case,”  suggested  the  man  from 
the  dickey. 

“  Shell  be  hanged  !”  said  the  sufferer,  in  a 
tone  that  made  us  all  jump  a  yard  backwards. 
“  Stick  me  up  agin  the  mile-stun — there,  easy 
does  it — ^that’s  comfortable — aqd  now  tell  me,  and 
no  nonsense, — be  I  flat  ?” 

“  A  little  pancakey,”  said  the  man  with  the 
cigar . 

“  I  say,”  repeated  the  sufferer  with  some  ear¬ 
nestness,  “  be  I  flat— quite  flat— as  flat  like  as  a 
sheet  of  paper  ?  Yes  or  no  ?” 

“  No,  no,  no,”  burst  from  sixteen  voices  at  once, 
and  the  assurance  seemed  to  take  as  great  a  load 
off  his  mind  as  had  lately  passed  over  his  body. 
By  an  effort  he  contrived  to  get  up  and  sit  upon 
the  milestone,  from  which  he  waved  us  a  goodbye, 
accompanied  by  the  following  words  : — 

“  Gentlefolk,  my  best  thanks  and  my  sarvice  to 
you,  and  a  pleasant  journey.  “  Don’t  consarn 
yourselves  about  me, for  there’s  nothing  dangerous. 
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I  shall  do  well,  I  know  I  shall  ;  and  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  go  upon — if  I  bean’t  flat  I  shall  get  round.” 
— Hood's  Comic  Annual. 


A  Tour  on  the  Prairies.  By  the  Author  of  the 
‘‘Sketch  Book.”  12mo.  pp.  335.  London, 

1835.  Murray. 

The  following  interesting  description  of  a  Bee 
Hunt,  is  extracted  from  the  above-mentioned  work. 
We  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  Washington  Irving. 

“  The  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped 
abounded  in  bee-trees ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  in  the 
decayed  trunks  of  which  wild  bees  had  established 
their  hives.  It  is  surprising  in  what  countless  swarms 
the  bees  have  overspread  the  Far  West  within  but  a 
moderate  number  of  years.  The  Indians  consider 
them  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buffalo  is 
of  the  red  man  ;  and  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
bee  advances,  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  retire.  We 
are  always  accustomed  to  associate  the  hum  of  the  bee¬ 
hive  with  the  farm-house  and  the  flower  garden,  and 
to  consider  those  industrious  little  animals  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  busy  haunts  of  men  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  be  met  with  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  frontier.  They  have  been 
the  heralds  of  civilisation,  stedfastly  preceding  it  as 
it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders  ;  and  some 
of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  west  pretend  to  give  the 
very  year  when  the  honey  bee  first  crossed  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  Indians  with  surprise  found  the  moulder¬ 
ing  trees  of  their  forests  suddenly  teeming  with  am¬ 
brosial  sweets  ;  and  nothing  I  am  told  can  exceed  the 
greedy  relish  with  which  they  banquet  for  the  first 
time  upon  this  unbought  luxury  of  the  wilderness.  At 
present,  the  honey  bee  swarms  in  myriads  in  the  noble 
groves  and  forests  that  skirt  and  intersect  the  prairies, 
and  extend  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  rivers. 

1 1  seems  to  me  as  if  these  beautiful  regions  answer 
literally  to  the  description  of  the  land  of  promise, 

‘  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  for  the  rich 
pasturage  of  the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sustain  herds 
of  cattle  as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore 
while  the  flowers  with  which  they  are  enamelled  ren¬ 
der  them  a  very  paradise  for  the  nectar-seeking  bee. 
We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp  when  a  party  set 
out  in  quest  of  a  bee-tree ;  and,  being  curious  to 
witness  the  sport,  I  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  them.  The  party  was  headed  by  a  veteran 
bee-hunter,  a  tall  lank  fellow,  in  homespun  garb, 
that  hung  loosely  about  his  limbs,  and  a  straw  hat 
shaped  not  unlike  a  bee-hive  a  comrade,  equally 
uncouth  in  garb,  and  without  a  hat,  straddled  along 
at  his  heels,  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  To 
these  succeeded  half-a-dozen  others,  some  with  axes 
and  some  with  rifles  ;  for  no  one  stirs  far  from  the 
camp  without  fire-arms,  so  as  to  be  ready  either  for 
wild  deer  or  wild  Indian.  After  proceeding  some 
distance,  we  came  to  an  open  glade  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forest.  Here  our  leader  halted,  and  then  ad¬ 
vanced  quietly  to  a  low  bush,  on  the  top  of  which  I 
perceived  a  piece  of  honey-comb.  This  I  found  was 
the  bait  or  lure  for  the  wild  bees.  Several  were  hum¬ 
ming  about  it,  and  diving  into  its  cells.  When  they 
had  laden  themselves  with  honey  they  would  rise  up 
in  the  air,  and  dart  off  in  one  straight  line,  almost 


with  the  velocity  of  a  bullet.  The  hunters  watched 
attentively  the  course  they  took,  and  then  set  off  in 
the  same  direction,  stumbling  along  over  twisted  roots 
and  fallen  trees,  with  their  eyes  turned  up  to  the  sky. 
In  this  way  they  traced  the  honey-laden  bees  to  their 
hive,  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  blasted  oak,  where  after 
buzzing  about  for  a  moment,  they  entered  a  hole  about 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  of  the  bee-hunters 
now  plied  their  axes  vigorously  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
to  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  mere  spectators  and 
amateurs,  in  the  mean  time,  drew  off  to  a  cautious 
distance  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  falling  of  the  tree, 
and  the  vengeance  of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows 
of  the  axe  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  alarming  or 
agitating  this  most  industrious  community.  They 
continued  to  ply  at  their  usual  occupations,  some  arri¬ 
ving  full  freighted  into  port,  others  sallying  forth  on 
new  expeditions,  like  so  many  merchantmen  in  a 
money-making  metropolis,  little  suspicious  of  impen¬ 
ding  bankruptcy  and  downfal.  Even  a  loud  crack, 
which  announced  the  disrupture  of  the  trunk,  failed 
to  divert  their  attention  from  the  intense  pursuit  of 
gain  :  at  length  down  came  the  tree,  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  bursting  open  from  end  to  end,  and  displaying 
all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  commonwealth.  One 
of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  up  with  a  whisp  of 
lighted  hay  as  a  defence  against  the  bees.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  made  no  attack  and  sought  no  revenge  : 
they  seemed  stupified  by  the  catastrophe,  and  un¬ 
suspicious  of  its  cause,  and  remained  crawling  and 
buzzing  about  the  ruins,  without  offering  us  any  moles¬ 
tation.  Every  one  of  the  party  now  fell  to.  witli 
spoon  and  hunting  knife,  to  scoop  out  the  flakes  of 
honey-comb  with  which  the  hollow  trunk  was  stored. 
Some  of  them  were  of  old  date,  and  a  deep  brown 
colour  ;  others  were  beautifully  white,  and  the  honey 
in  their  cells  was  almost  limpiL  Such  of  the  combs 
as  were  entire  were  placed  in  camp-kettles  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  encampment ;  those  which  had  been 
shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the  spot. 
Every  stark  bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with  a  rich 
morsel  in  his  hand,  dripping  about  his  fingers,  and 
disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a  cream-tart  before  the 
holiday  appetite  of  a  school-boy.  Nor  was  it  the 
bee-hunters  alone  that  profited  by  the  downfal  of  this 
industrious  community.  As  if  the  bees  would  carry 
through  the  similitude  of  their  habits  with  those  of 
laborious  and  gainful  man,  I  beheld  numbers  from 
rival  hives,  arriving  on  eager  wing,  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ruins  of  their  neighbours.  These 
busied  themselves  as  eagerly  and  cheerily  as  so^many 
wreckers  on  an  Indiaman  that  has  been  driven  on 
shore, — plunging  into  the  cells  of  the  broken  honey¬ 
combs,  banqueting  greedily  on  the  spoil,  and  then 
winging  their  way  full  freighted  to  their  .homes.  As 
to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the  ruin  they  seemed  to  have 
no  heart  to  do  any  thing,  not  even  to  taste  the  nectar 
that  flowed  around  them,  but  crawled  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  vacant  desolation,  as  I  have  seen  a  poor 
fellow,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pocket,  whist¬ 
ling  vacantly  and  despondingly  about  the  ruins  of  his 
house  that  had  been  burnt.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  bewilderment  and  confusion  of  the  bees  of  the 
bankrupt  hive  who  had  been  absent  at  the  time  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  who  arrived,  from  time  to  time, 
with  full  cargoes  from  abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled 
about  the  air,  in  the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had 
once  reared  its  head,  astonished  at  finding  all  a  vacuum. 
At  length,  as  if  comprehending  their  disaster,  they 
settled  down,  in  clusters,  on  a  dry  branch  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tree,  from  whence  they  seemed  to  contemplate 
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the  prostrate  ruin,  and  to  buzz  forth  doleful  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  the  downfal  of  their  republic.  It  w'as  a 
scene  on  which  the  ‘melancholy  Jaques’  might  have 
moralised  by  the  hour.  We  now  abandoned  the  place 
leaving  much  honey  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  ‘  It 
will  be  all  cleared  off  by  varmint,’  said  one  of  the 
rangers.  ‘What  vermin'?’  asked  I.  ‘Oh  bears,  and 
shunks,  and  racoons,  and  ’possums.  The  bears  is 
the  knowingest  varmint  for  finding  out  a  bee-tree  in 
the  world.  They’ll  gnaw  for  days  together  at  the 
trunk,  till  they  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  get  in  their 
paws,  and  then  they’ll  haul  out  honey,  bees  and  all.’  ” 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA-FOWLER; 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  BY  W.  COLLINS,  R.  A. 
BY  MARY  HOWITT. 


( From  the  Literary  Souvenir.) 

The  baron  hath  the  landward  park  ; 

The  fisher  hath  the  sea  ; 

But  the  rocky  haunts  of  the  sea-fowl  ^ 
Belong  alone  to  me  ! 

The  baron  hunts  the  running  deer  ; 

The  fisher  nets  the  brine; 

But  every  bird  that  builds  its  nest 
On  the  ocean-cliffs  is  mine  ! 

Come  on  then,  Jock  and  Alick, 

On  to  the  sea-rocks  bold  ; — 

I  was  trained  to  take  the  sea- fowl. 

Ere  I  was  five  years  old  ! 

The  wild  sea  roars  and  heaveth 
On  the  granite  crags  below ; 

And  round  about  the  misty  isles. 

The  fierce  wild  tempests  blow. 

And  let  them  blow  !  roar  wind  and  wave. 
They  shall  not  me  dismay  ; — 

I’ve  faced  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 

And  snatched  her  young  away  ! 

The  eagle  shall  not  build  her  nest. 

Proud  bird  although  she  be  ; 

Nor  the  strong-winged,  lordly  cormorant. 
Without  the  leave  of  me  ! 

The  eider-duck  hath  laid  her  eggs  ; 

The  tern  doth  batch  her  young  ; 

And  the  merry  gull  screams  o’er  her  brood ; — 
But  all  to  me  belong ! 

Come  on  then,  Jock  and  Alick, 

To  the  splintered  sea-cliff’s  brow  !  — 

Where  are  the  lads  ? — I  wot  ye. 

On  the  topmost  crags  ere  now  ! 

Away,  then,  in  the  day-light. 

And  back  again  ere  eve  ! 

The  eagle  shall  not  rear  her  young 
Unless  I  give  her  leave  I 

The  baron  hath  the  landward  park ; 

The  fisher  hath  the  sea ; 

But  the  rocky  haunt?  of  the  sea-fowl 
Belong  alone  to  me  1 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  STIRRUP  IN 
RIDING. 

On  this  subject  CA®  stirrup)  the  riding-master 
preaches  the  absurd  doctrine,  or  rather  the  monstrous 
paradox,  that  the  stirrup  adds  no  safety  to  the 
seat — that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  useless  appendage,  and 
yet  he  is  never  without  it !  But,  adds  he,  if 
we  are  to  use  the  stirrup,  let  it  be  as  long  as 
possible,  and  merely  the  toe  or  ball  of  the  foot 
placed  in  it.  Now  in  direct  contradiction,  we  say,  let 
the  stirrup  be  sufficiently  short  that  you  can  rise  in  it 
so  as  to  clear  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  fairly,  and  tho 
foot  placed  in  it  home — that  is,  quite  up  to  the  instep, 
or  as  far  as  possible — by  which,  when  seated  in  the 
saddle,  the  knee  will  be  considerably  bent,  and  thus 
that  strong  lateral  pressure  or  adhesion  to  the  side  of 
the  horse,  and  consequently  safety,  are  acquired, 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 
If,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  professed  but  un¬ 
reflecting  riding-master,  we  are  to  extend  our  lower 
extremities  to  almost  a  perpendicular  position  by  means 
of  the  long  stirrup,  as  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and 
the  leg  are  extended  also,  and  the  otherwise  powerful 
knee  joint  deprived  of  its  compressive  strength,  we  are 
rendered  incapable  of  effective  lateral  pressure,  and 
very  liable  to  rupture,  from  the  lowest  and  weakest 
part  of  the  body  being  thus  brought  to  press  an  unna¬ 
tural  weight  upon  the  saddle  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
looseness  of  such  a  position,  and  the  consequent  inse: 
curity  of  the  seat. 

An  officer  who  had  served  many  years  in  a  dragoon 
regiment  in  India  informed  us  that  the  native  horsemen 
of  tlie  enemy  rode  with  much  shorter  stirrups  than  our 
cavalry,  and,  in  consequence,  although  they  were 
smaller  and  weaker  men,  they  could  reach  much  far¬ 
ther,  and  cut  much  more  powerfully  with  their  swords. 
In  the  use  of  the  lance  or  spear,  they  derived  a  similar 
superiority,  from  the  same  cause.  It  will  be  asked  by 
the  unreflecting,  perhaps,  how  it  happened,  then,  that 
the  cavalry  in  question  were  uniformly  vanquished  1 
Because  in  the  approved  art  of  war,  these  Eastern  sol¬ 
diers  are  universally  inferior  to  their  European  oppon¬ 
ents  :  their  knowledge  of  engineering  is  very  imper¬ 
fect,  nor  can  they  act  in  bodies  with  a  prospect  of 
success  against  their  white  antagonists  ;  in  desultory 
warfare  thev  are  formidable,  and  in  single  combat 
the  Indian  cavalry  is  superior  to  our  dragoons. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  hunter,  we  find  he  uses  the 
stirrup ;  for  how  else  could  he  restrain  the  impetuo¬ 
sity  of  his  fiery  steed  when  the  fox  goes  away  ?  how 
hold  him  together,  and  prevent  him  labouring  through 
mirey  lanes,  heavy  ground,  and  green  fallows  ?  how 
put  him  at  awkward  jumps,  and  steady  himself  and 
his  horse  over  them?  how  lift  and  support  him  when 
distressed  ?  Who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that 
these  observations  will  not  apply  strongly  to  military 
equitation?  Even  in  riding  a  journey,  should  chafing 
occur  (which  generally  arises  from  the  stirrup  being 
too  long),  if  the  stirrup  be  shortened  the  horseman 
will  derive  the  greatest  relief. 

Our  cavalry  are  taught  to  leap ;  and  it  might  be 
asked,  how  the  men  contrive  to  avoid  a  tumble  if  their 
seat  be  so  loose  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  a  leap  in  a  riding  school  is  something  like 
a  mechanical  operation ;  and  so  long  as  the  horse 
takes  the  bar  fairly  the  balance  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  rider  in  his  seat ;  but  should  the  animal  refuse, 
swerve,  or  take  the  leap  awkwardly,  the  inefficacy  of - 
the  long  stirrup  becomes  apparent ;  the  rider  looses 
one  or  both  stirrups,  and  is  unseated,  if  not  thrown. 
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The  English  horse  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest 
animal  of  his  tribe  in  the  world  ;  our  cavalry  are 
mounted  upon  horses  immeasurably  superior  to  those 
ot  any  other  country ;  our  horses  are  handsomer, 
larger,  much  more  powerful,  and  much  fleeter  than 
those  of  our  continental  neighbours.  VVe  are  of 
opinion  that  similar  remarks  will  apply  to  our  men  ; 
yet  these  overwhelming  advantages  have  never  become 
so  decidedly  and  so  conspicuously  manifest,  as  might 
have  been  very  reasonably  expected  ;  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  have  been  neutralized  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  military  horseman  has  been  compel¬ 
led  to  ride. —  United  Service  Journal. 


ELK-SHOOTING  IN  SWEDEN. 


The  usual  manner  in  which  these  animals  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  country  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  during  the  autumnal  months,  is  some¬ 
thing  curious.  With  his  well-trained  dog  in  a 
long  leash,  the  sportsman  proceeds  to  those  parts 
of  the  forest  which  he  has  reason  to  suppose  are 
frequented  by  the  elk  :  whilst  traversing  this,  he 
halts  occasionally  to  give  his  dog  the  wind.  This 
the  intelligent  animal  seems  perfectly  to  under¬ 
stand,  for,  holding  up  his  nose,  he  snuffs  the  pass¬ 
ing  breeze. 

When  therefore  the  dog  has  got  scent  of  the  elk, 
which  I  have  seen  him  do  from  a  very  long  dis¬ 
tance,  the  sportsman  allows  him  though  still  in 
leash,  to  draw  upon  the  animal,  and  follows  after 
as  quick  as  he  is  able.  When  the  dog  has  ap¬ 
proached  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  elk,  he 
evinces,  by  his  anxiety,  that  the  game  is  not  far 
distant.  The  man  now  proceeds  with  every  de¬ 
liberation  and  caution.  That  his  movements  may 
be  effected  with  the  greater  silence,  he  generally 
ties  his  dog  to  a  tree,  who  is  too  well  trained  to 
give  tongue  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  and 
alone  reconnoitres  the  surrounding  country.  Thus 
the  man  not  unfrequently  succeeds  in  getting  a 
view  of  the  elk,  either  whilst  lying  down  or  feed¬ 
ing,  and  of  slaughtering  him  with  his  rifle  :  but 
much  more  commonly  the  elk,  from  his  exquisite 
sense  of  smelling,  takes  the  alarm,  and  goes  off  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  sportsman  has  now  the  like  game  to  play 
over  again,  either  with  the  same  or  another  elk: 
thus  he  may  sometimes  go  on  for  days  together, 
without  succeeding  in  getting  a  shot.  This  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  the  scarcity  of  those  ani¬ 
mals,  as  from  their  extreme  shyness. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  pursue  the  same  elk  for  a 
day  or  two  together,  as,  owing  to  his  holding  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  morasses  and  low  ground  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  his  track  is  in  most  places  percepti¬ 
ble  ;  at  times,  however,  one  is  thrown  out  ;  but 
on  such  occasions,  a  good  dog  will  generally  enable 
the  sportsman  to  retrieve  the  animal. 

Hard  blowing  weather  is  the  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  noise  made  among  the  trees  by  the 
wind  prevents  the  elk  from  hearing  the  approach 
of  the  hunter  ;  the  scent  is  then  breast  high,  and 
the  dog  in  consequence,  is  enabled  to  take  a  man 
in  a  direct  line  up  to  the  game.  If  it  be  calm, 
on  the  contrary,  the  dog  cannot  wind  the  elk 
from  any  considerable  distance ;  and  the  latter, 
besides,  is  then  able  to  hear  the  slightest  rustling 
among  the  bushes. 

The  dogs  used  for  this  purpose  are  rather  of  a 


mongrel  breed  :  but  they  are  possessed  of  excel¬ 
lent  noses,  and  are  often  admirably  trained. 

When  people  are  pursuing  this  sport,  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  let  the  leash  out  of  their  hands, 
which  is  likely  enough  to  occur,  owing  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  dog.  An  old  chasseur  told  me  a 
circumstance  of  this  kind  happened  to  himself ; 
but,  though  he  searched  the  forest  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  many  successive  days,  he  was  never  able 
to  recover  the  poor  animal,  who  had  doubtless 
perished  from  the  leash  getting  entangled  among 
the  trees. — Lloyd’s  Northern  Field  Sports. 


A  Fight  of  Wild  Beasts. — A  trooper’s  horse 
and  a  bull  were  turned  out,  and  soon  after  were  let 
loose  a  lion,  and  a  tiger,  and  a  bear,  and  a  wolf,  kept 
hungry  for  the  purpose.  The  tiger  crawled  along  upon 
the  ground  like  a  cat,  and  first  jumped  upon  the  bull’s 
back,  which  soon  brought  the  bull  down,  and  then  the 
great  scramble  began,  the  beasts  tearing  the  bull  to 
pieces,  and  likewise  one  another.  The  wolf  and  the 
tiger  were  first  dispatched.  The  lion  and  the  bear  had 
a  long  contest.  The  lion,  with  his  teeth  and  with  his 
claws,  wounded  the  bear  in  several  places,  but  could 
not  penetrate  much  farther  than  the  skin.  The  bear, 
somehow  or  other,  took  the  lion  at  an  advantage,  got 
him  within  his  grasp,  and  gave  him  such  a  squeeze 
as  squeezed  the  breath  out  of  his  body.  The  bear 
then  furiously  attacked  the  trooper’s  horse,  who  was 
grazing  all  this  while  at  a  little  distance,  and  not 
minding  what  was  done  ;  but  the  horse,  with  his  hind¬ 
legs,  gave  him  such  a  kick  upon  his  ribs,  as  provoked 
him  into  tenfold  fury ;  and,  at  the  second  attack,  a  se¬ 
cond  kick  upon  his  head  broke  both  his  jaws,  and  laid 
him  dead  upon  the  ground  ;  so  that,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  trooper’s  horse  remained  master  of  the 

field. — Newton’s  Memoirs. - This  happened  some 

ye^rs  ago  at  Berlin. 


Zoological  Society. — Mr.  Ogilby  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  late  meeting  for  scientific  business  to  a 
specimen  of  an  Irish  otter,  taken  near  Newton 
Lemavaddy.  On  account  of  the  intensity  of  its  co¬ 
louring,  which  approaches  nearly  to  black,  both  on 
the  upper  and  under  surface  ;  of  the  less  extent  of  the 
pale  colour  beneath  the  throat,  as  compared  with  the 
common  otter,  Lutra  vulgariSf  Linn,  as  it  exists  in 
England  :  and  of  some  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
ears,  and  in  the  proportions  of  other  parts,  Mr.  Ogil¬ 
by  has  long  considered  the  Irish  otter  as  constituting 
a  distinct  species  :  and  he  feels  strengthened  in 
this  view  of  the  subject  by  the  peculiaiity  of  habi¬ 
tation  and  manners.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  marine  animal,  being  found  chiefly  along  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  living  in  hollows  and 
caverns  formed  by  the  scattered  masses  of  the  basaltic 
columns  of  that  coast,  and  constantly  betaking  itself 
to  the  sea  when  alarmed  or  hunted.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  the  salmon  ;  and  as  it  is  consequently  injurious  to 
the  fishery,  a  premium  is  paid  for  its  destruction  j  and 
there  are  many  persons  who  make  a  profession  of 
hunting  it,  earning  a  livelihood  by  the  reward  paid  for 
it  and  by  disposing  of  its  skin.  Mr.  Ogilby  stated  his 
intention  of  comparing  it  minutely  with  the  common 
otter  as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the 
possession  of  entire  subjects,  and  especially  of  at¬ 
tending  to  the  comparison  of  the  osteological  struc¬ 
tures. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


TRAINING  POINTERS  IN  SWEDEN. 


As  the  system  on  which  a  pointer  is  trained  in 
Sweden  may  be  something  different  from  ours,  I 
subjoin  what  Mr.  Greiff  says  on  the  subject  :  — 

“  At  first,  when  you  use  the  dog,  you  fasten  to 
him  a  line  of  three  fathoms  in  length,  which  trails 
along,  and  the  dog  must  not  be  allowed  to  range 
wider  than  you  can  soon  take  hold  of  the  line,  if 
you  require  it ;  the  line  also  reminds  the  dog  that 
he  stands  in  subjection.  When  you  are  sure  that 
the  dog  answers  well  to  the  call,  you  wind  up  the 
line,  and  allow  him  to  hunt  out  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  One  should  always  have  an  eye  to 
the  movements  of  the  dog,  and  to  his  tail,  which 
indicates  the  vicinity  of  the  game  ;  and  when  it  is 
observed  that  he  is  on  the  scent,  always  lead  him 
under  the  wind  of  the  birds.  If  the  dog  accident¬ 
ally  flushes  them,  he  should  be  rated  j  but  if  he 
commits  the  great  fault  of  running  on  after  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  chases  what  rises  before  him,  he  ought  to 
be  severely  punished.  The  dog  ought  always  to 
hunt  before  the  sportsman,  to  the  right  or  left,  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  indicates  with  the  hand.  As  soon 
as  he  is  seen  to  point,  he  must  be  warned  with  the 
words  ‘  Tout  beau,’  or  in  the  language  he  is 
taught.  If  he  is  a  young  dog,  take  care  to  hold 
the  line,  to  prevent  his  advancing  farther. 

“  If  he  is  unwilling  to  move,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
game  is  near  ;  then  you  go  cautiously,  in  order 
that  the  dog  may  not  be  excited.  You  must  be 
careful  about  ordering  him  to  seize  the  birds.  If 
upon  their  rising  you  shoot  your  bird,  you  let  the 
dog  fetch  it,  and  you  caress  him  ;  but  he  ought 
never  to  get  the  habit  of  squeezing  or  biting  the 
game.  In  shooting  ducks,  it  is  not  right  to  use  a 
pointer.  The  duck  does  not  lie  close  and  quiet, 
but  constantly  runs  away  through  the  grass, 
which  makes  the  dog  become  too  eager.  The 
hard  work  in  the  water,  besides,  shortens  his  useful 
life,  and  the  water  getting  into  his  ears  commonly 
occasions  deafness.  Lastly,  it  ought  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  that  a  pointer  should  never  be  lent  to  an¬ 
other  ;  for  he  should  not  know  any  other  than  his 
master.” — Lloyd’s  Northern  Field  Sports, 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  KITE. 


When,  after  many  a  severe  conflict,  the  southern 
breezes,  in  alliance  with  the  sun,  have,  as  through  a 
generous  effort,  driven  back  for  a  season,  to  their  de¬ 
solate  abode  the  chill  blasts  of  the  North — when 
warmth  and  plenty  are  ensured  for  a  while  in  our 
happy  land — when  clouds  of  anxious  swallows  return¬ 
ing  from  the  far  South,  are  guiding  millions  of  war¬ 
blers  to  their  summer  residence — when  numberless 
insects,  cramped  in  their  hanging  shells,  are  impa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  the  expansion  of  their  wings — when 
the  vernal  flowers,  so  welcome  to  all,  swell  out  their 
bursting  leaflets,  and  the  rich-leaved  magnolia  opens 
its  pure  blosoms  to  the  humming-bird, — then  look  up 
and  you  will  see  the  Mississippi  kite,  as  he  comes 
sailing  over  the  scene.  He  glances  towards  the  earth 
with  his  fiery  eye,  sweeps  along,  now  with  the  gentle 
breeze,  now  against  it ;  seizeshere  and  there  the  high- 
flying  giddy  bug,  and  allays  his  hunger  without  fatigue 
to  wing  or  talon.  Suddenly  he  espies  some  creeping 
thing  that  changes  like  the  chamelion,  from  vivid 


green  to  dull  brown,  to  escape  his  notice.  It  is  the 
red-throated  panting  lizard,  that  has  made  its  way  to 
the  highest  branches  of  a  tiee  in  quest  of  food.  Casting 
upward  a  side-long  look  of  fear,  it  remains  motionless, 
so  well  does  it  know  the  prowess  of  the  bird  of  prey  ; 
but  its  caution  is  vain,  it  has  been  perceived,  its  fate 
IS  sealed,  and  the  next  moment  it  is  swept  away. 

The  Mississippi  kite  thus  extends  its  migrations  as 
high  as  the  city  of  Memphis,  on  the  noble  stream 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  along  our  eastern  shores  to 
the  Carolinas,  where  it  now  and  then  breeds,  feeding 
the  while  on  lizards,  small  snakes  and  beetles,  and 
sometimes,  as  if  for  want  of  better  employ,  leaching 
the  carrion  crows  and  buzzards  to  fly.  At  other  times, 
congregating  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  these 
birds  are  seen  sweeping  around  some  tree  catching  the 
large  locusts  which  abound  in  those  countries  at  an 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  reminding  one  of  the 
chimney  swallows  which  are  so  often  seen  performing 
similar  evolutions  when  endeavouring  to  sweep  off 
the  little  dried  twigs  of  which  their  nests  are  com¬ 
posed. 

Early  in  May  the  thick- leaved  bay  tree  (magnolia 
grandiflor)  affords,  in  its  high  tops,  a  place  of  safety, 
in  which  the  hawk  of  the  south  may  raise  its  young. 
These  are  out  by  the  end  of  July,  and  are  fed  bv  the 
parent  bird  until  well  practised  in  the  art  of  procuring 
subsistence.  About  the  middle  of  August  they  all 
wing  their  way  southward. 

The  affection  which  the  old  birds  display  towards 
their  young,  and  the  methods  which  they  occasionally 
employ  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  latter,  are  so  re¬ 
markable  that,  before  I  proceed  to  describe  their  gene¬ 
ral  habits,  I  shall  relate  a  case  in  which  I  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Early  one  morning,  while  I  was  admiring 
the  beauties  of  nature,  as  the  vegetable  world  lay  em¬ 
balmed  in  dew,  I  heard  the  cry  of  a  bird  tliat  I 
mistook  for  that  of  a  pewer  flycatcher.  It  was  pro¬ 
longed,  I  thought,  as  if  uttered  in  distress.  After 
looking  for  the  bird  a  long  time  in  vain,  an  object 
which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  something  that  had 
accidentally  lodged  in  a  branch,  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion,  as  I  thought  I  perceived  it  moving.  It  did 
move  distinctly,  and  the  cry,  that  had  ceased  from  the 
time  when  I  reached  the  spot  where  I  stood,  was 
repeated,  evidently  coming  from  the  object  in  view.  I 
now  took  it  for  a  young  one,  of  the  Chuck- WilTs- 
Widow,  as  it  sat  lengthwise  on  the  branch.  I  shot 
at  it,  but  perhaps  did  not  hit  it,  as  it  only  opened  and 
closed  its  wings,  as  if  surprised.  At  the  report  of  the 
gun  the  old  bird  came  holding  food  in  her  claws.  She 
perceived  me,  but  alighted  and  fed  her  young  with 
great  kindness.  I  shot  at  both,  and  again  missed,  or 
at  least  did  not  succeed,  which  might  have  happened 
from  my  having  only  small  shot  in  my  gun.  The 
mother  flew  in  silence,  sailed  over  my  head  just  long 
enough  to  afford  me  time  to  reload,  returned,  and,  to 
my  great  surprise,  gently  lifted  her  young,  and,  sailing 
with  it  to  another  tree,  about  thirty  yards  distant,  care¬ 
fully  deposited  it  there.  My  feelings  at  that  moment, 
I  cannot  express  ;  I  wished  I  had  not  discovered  the 
poor  bird  ;  for  who  could  have  witnessed,  without 
emotion,  so  striking  an  example  of  that  affection 
which  none  but  a  mother  can  feel ;  so  daring  an  act 
performed  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  in  the  presence  of  a 
dreaded  and  dangerous  enemy  !  I  followed,  however, 
and  brought  both  to  the  ground  with  one  shot — so 
keen  is  the  desire  of  possession. — Audubon’s  Birds  oj' 
America. 


VETERINARY  RECORDER. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DINNER  OF  THE 
NATURALISTS^  CLUB. 


Tlie  anniversary  dinner  of  this  club  took  place  on 
the  12th  instant.  It  was  numerously  attended;  yet 
several  members  were  absent.  The  cause  of  Mr. 
Rennie’s  absence  was  the  rainy  weather  ;  of  M  r. 
Mudie’s,  the  muddy  state  of  the  roads  ;  and  of  Mr. 
Spencers,  the  expense  of  carriage,  though  ’tis  but  six¬ 
pence,  per  omnibus.  The  mammalogists  came  driving 
unicorns ;  the  ornithologists  riding  in  the  dickey  ; 
tlie  entomologists  in  Jiies  and  buggies ;  the  bota¬ 
nists  in  cabs,  thus  showing  a  preference  for  a  cab-age; 
and  the  ichthyologists  came  by  water,  roe-ing  so  fast 
tliat  they  made  the  boat-Jiy.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  did 
not  ride  in  his  own  vechicle,  but  in  Bree's  jiy.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  all  orders  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables,  in  such  abundance,  that  an  entomologist,  on 
entering  the  room,  exclaimed  with  astonishment, 
“My  eye!  what  a  lot  of  grub!’*  The  dishes  were 
arranged  according  to  the  septenary  system,  under  the 
entire  management  of  Mr.  Newman.  The  meats 
were  carved  by  gentlemen  distinguished  as  dissec¬ 
tors  ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  the  John  Dory  was 
cut  up  according  to  the  Quin-ary  system.  The  com¬ 
pany  seemed  to  relish  heartily  both  the  eatables  and 
drinkables — save  Mr.  Sower  by,  who  railed  against 
wliat  he  termed  sour  beer.  Mr.  Knight  reproved  the 
last  gentleman  for  drinking  out  of  the  pewter,  de¬ 
claring  such  an  act  peculiarly  offensive  to  his  sight,  he 
being  a  pot  hater.  Mr.  Blyth  displayed  his  powers  as 
a  bottle-tit.  The  botanists  drank  deeply  o{  shrub  ;  the 
conchologists  of  purl;  and  the  ornithologists  of  canaru 
and  egg-hot.  After  dinner  several  excellent  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  the  healths  of  the  King  and  Queen 
Bee,  Emperor  Moth,  Lady  Bird,  Alderman  Bntterjiy, 
Cardinal  Beetle,  Johnny  Wren,  and  Jack  Daw,  were 
drunk  with  enthusiasm.  Then  followed  the  toasts, 
“  Our  cabinet.”  “  The  indissoluble  union  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.”  “  Good  order 
among  all  classes;”  and  “  Everlasting  peas  (peace).” 
Some  excellent  songs  were  sung,  among  which  were, 
“  I’d  be  a  butterfly  ;  ”  Fly  away,  pretty  moth  ;  ”  and 
“  The  Jiea,  the  jiea,  the  oceanjiea.”  VV hen  the  sing¬ 
ing  was  over,  Dope  “told  a  flattering  tale;”  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  party  broke  up. 

Jemmy  F-nn-ll. 


THE  LEMMING. 


The  native  country  of  this  animal,  so  singular  for 
its  migrations,  appears  to  have  been  the  mountains 
of  Norway  and  Lapland,  and  the  name  Lemming, 
is  that  applied  toil  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
The  length  of  its  body,  not  including  the  tail,  is 
about  five  inches,  while  the  tail  iiself  is  not  above 
half  an  inch.  Its  hair  is  very  fine  and  thick,  and 
irregularly  marked  with  different  colours,  but  its  skin 
is  so  extremely  thin,  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  fur.  The  front  of  the  head  is  black,  as 
well  as  the  neck  and  shoulders;  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  marked  with  black  spots  of 
different  forms  :  the  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  that  of  the 
rabbits. 

At  times,  these  animals  descend  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  immense  troops,  and  commit  dreadful  havoc. 
Their  manners  have  been  described  by  many  historians, 
and  the  particulars  they  have  related  are  so  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  if  the  veracity  of  these  authors  was  not 
above  suspicion,  we  might  be  induced  to  consider  the 
facts  related  as  so  many  fables. 


The  times  selected  by  these  little  creatures  to  begin 
their  journeys  are  quite  uncertain.  Their  appearance 
is  as  sudden  as  their  numbers,  and  before  the  least 
precaution  can  be  taken,  without  warning  of  any 
kind,  the  ground  is  suddenly  seen  covered  with  these 
mischievous  mice,  and  every  blade  of  grass  disappears 
before  them.  They  march  in  columns,  in  a  direct 
line,  and  no  obstacle  is  sufficient  to  arrest  their  pro¬ 
gress.  They  cross  rivers,  ascend  the  steepest  hills, 
aud  wherever  they  proceed,  leave  behind  them  famine 
and  desolation.  As  if  not  content  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they 
burrow  in  the  soil,  and  destroy  even  the  roots  of  the 
herbage.  Happily,  their  ravages  are  confined  to  the 
open  country,  as  they  carefully  avoid  entering  the 
dwellings  of  man.  It  has  been  said  that  they  infect 
the  grass  over  which  they  pass,  and  that  when  it 
springs  up  again,  it  is  injurious  to  the  cattle  that  feed 
on  it.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  their  flesh 
is  eaten  by  the  Laplanders,  who  say  it  resembles  that 
of  the  squirrel. 

The  Lemmings  defend  themselves  with  great  fury 
when  attacked,  seizing  the  stick  of  their  assailant,  and 
even  springing  npon  his  person  ;  they  will  then  suffer 
themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  before  they  relinquish 
their  hold. 

Although  able  to  cross  streams  of  water  in  calm 
weather,  if  a  storm  of  wind  should  arise  they  are  drowned 
in  great  numbers.  Among  their  enemies  are  ermines, 
foxes,  and  birds  of  prey,  who  lie  in  wait  for  their 
destruction,  so  that  very  few  of  their  immense  hordes 
survive  to  return  to  their  native  mountaiKS. 

These  formidable  migrations  are  supposed  to  origi¬ 
nate  from  an  unusual  multiplication  of  their  tribes 
in  their  mountainous  haunts,  together  with  a  defect 
of  food,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  instinctively  taught 
to  be  aware  of  unfavourable  seasons  :  at  least  it  has 
been  observed,  that  their  chief  movements  are  per¬ 
formed  in  those  autumns  w'hich  are  succeeded  by 
severe  winters.  The  females  sometimes  produce  their 
young  on  the  march,  and  carry  them  in  their  months, 
and  on  their  backs.  The  Lemmings  usually  perform 
these  migrations  about  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years. 


Trotting. —  The  match  between  Mr.  Davies’s 
brown  mare,  fourteen  hands  two  inches  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  carrying  lost.  I21bs.,  and  Mr.  Mendham’s  browm 
mare  (pony,)  thirteen  hands  three  inches  and  a 
quarter,  carrying  12st.  31bs.,  from  Haverfordwest  to 
Carmarthen  (thirty-twm  miles,)  came  off  on  Friday 
Feb.  27th  by  agreement.  Mr.  Davies’s  mare  took 
the  lead,  and  continued  for  about  sixteen  miles.  Mr 
Mendham’s  pony  broke  the  trot  several  times,  and 
took  a  wrong  road.  She  then,  however,  passed  the 
mare,  and  was  wanning,  wdien  she  broke  down  with¬ 
in  about  tw'o  miles  of  home.  The  mare  w'as,  by  great 
exertion,  forced  on,  and  won  in  the  short  space  of  tw’o 
hours  and  twenty-five  minutes.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
pony  would  have  gone  the  distance  in  a  much  shorter 
time  had  she  been  well  rode  ;  but  she  had  to  make 
upwards  of  twenty  turns,  and  lost  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  through  going  in  a  wrong  direction. 
This  is  considered  a  most  extraordinary  feat,  consider¬ 
ing  the  hilly  nature  of  the  roads,  and  four  miles  of  it 
being  a  newly-made  road,  and  very  heavy.  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies’s  mare  died  the  follov\dng  morning,  and  we  hear 
the  pony  is  since  dead.  We  cannot  but  look  upon 
these  unnecessary  trials  as  a  savouring  of  great 
cruelty  towards  a  noble  animal. 
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STEEPLE  CHASING. 


THE  EPPING. 

That  a  stee])le-chace  has  never  been  thought  of  be¬ 
fore  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  a  little  surprising, 
as  few  countiies  possess  so  many  requisites  for  it : 
the  country  is  open,  and  abounds  with  those  inequa¬ 
lities  which,  without  calling  too  severely  upon  the 
horse,  or  interrupting  the  view  of  the  spectators,  are 
so  essential  to  a  race  of  this  description;  the  jump¬ 
ing,  too,  is  good,  and  the  land  almost  entirely  grass- 
The  event  of  Friday  the  20th  February,  was  the 
lirst  of  the  kind  at  Epping  witliin  our  knowledge, 
and  it  in  some  measure  disappointed  the  expectations 
formed  of  it,  owing  not  to  any  want  of  exertion  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  “  getting  up”  was  en¬ 
trusted,  but  to  a  report  which  had  got  wind  that  it 
would  not  “  come  off,”  many  horses  intended  and 
in  preparation  for  it,  being  in  consequence  sent  into 
other  quarters.  The  rendezvous  of  all  who  were 
interested  either  as  principals  or  spectators,  was 
Mr.  Stokes’s  large  posting  establishment  at  Epping- 
place,  from  which  a  view  of  nearly  two  miles  can  be 
embraced  without  quitting  the  premises,  and  in  a 
field  within  fifty  yards  of  which  the  winning  flags 
were  placed  ;  in  fact,  so  judiciously  was  the  ground 
chosen  that  the  starting  point  was  visible  from  the 
top  of  the  house. 

But  to  particulars.  The  race  was  for  a  sweep- 
stakes  of  five  sovs  each,  with  twenty  sovs  added,  for 
all  horses,  carrying  12  stone  each,  four  miles  across 
the  country,  &c.  The  line  selected  commenced  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  Bull  Head,  Thoyndon-gate,  and 
continued  through  the  farms  of  Mr.  W .  Hampton, 
Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Mills,  to  the  field  mentioned 
above;  the  first  mile  was  on  the  rise,  and  the  next 
mile  and  a  half  nearly  flat;  the  ground  was  again  up 
hill  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  on  the  descent  for 
above  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  short  remainder 
of  the  distance  being  “  against  the  collar.”  The 
whole  of  the  four  miles  was  over  grass  land  with  the 
exception  of  two  heavy  ploughed  fields,  one  of 
which  was  land-ditched  :  it  contained  about  thirty 
jumps,  three  of  them  at  starting,  and  several  others 
being  regular  “  good  uns.”  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  home  the  fields  were  so  curiously  formed 
that  four  fences  presented  themselves  “  all  of  a 
heap,”  and  proved  not  a  little  annoying  to  the 
riders.  Brooks  there  were  none,  but  two  lanes,  by 
W'hich  the  line  was  interrupted,  were  enclosed  by 
rasping  fences,  and  made  up  a  total  of  jumping  which 
fully  satisfied  those  who  had  to  encounter  it.  Such 
was  the  ground  ;  the  field,  however,  from  the  cause 
above  stated,  was  moderate  in  number  and  qua¬ 
lity,  as  the  following  list  of  the  horses,  brought  to 
the  post  by  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Tottenham  (who 
volunteered  his  assistance  in  starting,  placing  the 
flags,  &c.,  will  show  : — 

Mr.  Hope’s  Humphrey  .  rode  by  the  Owner. 

Mr.  Seffert’s  Parasol . Owner* 

Mr.  Hodgson’s  Cleopatra  ....  Mr.  Kirkby. 

Mr.  Roberts’s  Yorkshire  Grey  .  .  .  Mr.  Guy. 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  Brush . Owner. 

The  start  took  place  a  little  after  3  o’clock.  York¬ 
shire  Grey  took  the  lead  at  a  smart  pace,  followed  by 
Brush  and  Parasol,  the  other  two  lying  in  the  rear, 
where  they  continued  throughout.  The  Grey  took 
his  jumps  well,  and  maintained  his  lead  for  nearly 
half  the  distance,  where  a  ditch,  and  want  of  condi¬ 
tion,  stopt  him,  and  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  face  any  of  the  remaining  fences,  'fhe  running 
was  now  taken  up  by  Brush,  Parasol  waiting  on  him 
very  closely  till  the  last  fence  but  one,  where  she 


challenged,  cut  him  down  by  pace  without  a  struggle, 
and  won  by  nearly  a  hundred  yards,  in  a  common 
trot.  The  Grey  came  in  a  “  shocking  bad”  third, 
and  Cleopatra  did  not  arrive  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after;  she  proved  herself  an  arrant  jade,  by 
refusing  almost  all  the  fences.  Humphrey  fell  into  a 
ditch  a  short  distance  from  home,  and,  as  we  w'ere 
informed,  on  our  departure,  broke  his  back.  The 
pace  scarcely  amounted  to  the  average.  From  the 
liberal  disposition  evinced  by  the  gentlemen,  inn¬ 
keepers,  and  tradespeople  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  next  Epping  Steeple-chace 
will  prove  more  attractive,  if  it  be  arranged  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  other  events  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
greater  publicity  be  given  to  its  conditions. 


ST.  ALBAN’S. 

The  annual  steeple-chase  (being  the  fifth^  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  March  4th,  and,  as  usual,  at¬ 
tracted  a  very  nuraorous  company  to  the  town.  The 
arrangement  of  it  was  left  solely  to  Mr.  Coleman,  who 
is  doubly  qualified  for  an  office  of  this  kind  by  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  general  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  turf  and  in  the  field.  Head-quarters 
were  held  at  the  Turf  Tavern,  where  several  of  the 
horses  engaged  in  the  race  were  staying.  Here  all 
parties  assembled  at  tw'o  o’clock,  previous  to  the 
ground  being  declaied  to  them  ;  before  describing 
which,  or  entering  into  other  particulars,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  such  of  the  horses  as  have 
made  themselves  favourites  with  the  public  by  their 
performances  on  similar  occasions.  The  Poet  estab¬ 
lished  liis  reputation  as  a  formidable  nag,  over  a  light 
galloping  country,  by  winning  the  sweepstakes  last 
year  in  a  canter  ;  he  was  also  in  the  recent  affair  at 
Aylesbury,  and  was  first  into  the  river,  which  effectu¬ 
ally  stopped  so  many  others  besides  himself.  Laures- 
tina  ran  second  in  the  last-mentioned  race,  and, 
like  the  Poet,  is  thorough-bred.  Grimaldi  rendered 
himself  famous  by  running  a  good  second  to  Moonraker, 
three  or  four  years  back,  and  beating  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  at  Harrow,  in  a  canter.  He  has  done 
nothing  since  then  to  support  his  character  ;  but  was 
backed  yesterday,  in  consequence  of  the  manifest 
improvement  in  his  condition.  Norna,  although 
thorough -bred,  was  fancied  chiefly  through  the 
celebrity  of  her  jockey,  who  is  accredited  as  the  bold¬ 
est  and  most  judicious  steeple-chase  rider  of  the  day. 
Caliph  travelled  from  Ross,  where  he  ran  a  good  race 
with  Redman  (half  brother  of  Vivian)  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  His  party  seemed  to  think  that  the 
longer  the  four  miles  were  made  the  better  would  be 
his  chance.  Parasol,  thorough-bred,  was  “  nowhere” 
at  Waltham  Abbey,  but  won  the  sweepstakes 
at  Epping,  last  week,  in  a  hand-canter.  Cum- 
berton.  Bittern,  (thorough-bred^  Captain  Bob, 
(thorough- bred) ;  Shamrock,  &c.,  were  “  dark,” 
and  neither  of  them  backed  except  Cumber- 
ton,  whose  appearance  gave  promise  of  all  the  capa¬ 
bilities  essential  to  a  steeple  chaser  of  the  first  class. 
A  little  betting  took  place,  at  4  to  1  against  The  Poet ; 
5  to  1  against  Norna  (taken) ;  6  to  1  against  Cumber- 
ton  ;  5  to  1  against  Grimaldi  ;  and  8  to  1  against 
Laurestina.  The  following  were  the  conditions  of  the 
race,  and  the  horses  and  riders  that  showed  at  the 
post :  — 

A  sweepstake  of  10  sovs.  each,  free  for  any^  horse 
carrying  12st.,  four  miles  across  a  line  of  country, 
marked  w'ith  flags.  No  person  to  ride  more  than  100 
yards  on  any  road  or  lane  ;  the  starting  place  to  he 
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named  at  the  time  of  weighing.  The  winner  to  be 
sold  for  300,  &c. :  12  sovs. 

Mr.  Baring’s  b  g  Caliph,  rode  by  Mr.  R.  Christian 
Mr.  P.  Firth’s  g  m  Laurestina,  rode  by  Mr.  Chorl- 

ton. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  b  g  The  Poet,  rod  by  Mr.  G.  Rice. 
Mr.  Weston’s  g  g  The  Flyer,  rode  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  Parker’s  b  li  Cumberton,  rode  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  R.  Bevan’s  Captain  Bob,  rode  by  Mr.  J.  Mason. 
Mr.  Elmore’s  g  g  Grimaldi,  rode  by  Mr.  W.  Bean. 
Captain  Fairlie’s  b  m  Norna,  rode  by  Captain 

Beecher. 

Captain  Williamson’s  br  g  Bittern,  rode  by  Mr,  A. 

Dyson. 

Mr.  Seffert’s  br  m  Parasol,  rode  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  T.  Theobald’s  g  g  Shamrock,  rode  by  the  owner. 

The  line  of  country  selected  commenced  near  the 
bridge  on  Colney  heath,  the  distance  to  the  brook 
which  divided  it  from  the  small  enclosures  being 
about  half  a  mile  ;  it  then  proceeded  through  small 
enclosures  with  heavy  fencing,  continuing  along  a 
valley  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  leaving  Mr.  Knight’s 
farm  to  the  left,  more  than  half  the  distance  being 
chosen  on  land  belonging  to  this  gentleman.  After 
this  followed  wheat,  grass,  and  ploughed  land.  Cell 
Barnes  (Mr.  Bunn’s  farm)  being  to  the  left,  and 
Cunningham-hill  farm  to  the  right;  leaving  this,  it 
passed  through  two  or  three  fields  on  Mr.  Gough’s  farm, 
and  finished  in  a  meadow  belonging  to  Mr.  Kinder. 
The  ground  was  sufficiently  undulated  to  give  varie¬ 
ty  to  the  race,  and  severely  try  the  stamina  of  the 
horses  engaged  in  it ;  the  fencing,  too,  wms  exceed¬ 
ingly  stiff,  especially  at  the  beginning;  two  of  them 
were  very  awkward  ;  one,  about  five  fields  from 
home,  leading  from  a  short  and  somewhat  abrupt  flat 
into  a  dipping  field  ;  the  other  was  of  a  precisely 
similar  character,  and  separated  the  two  last  fields  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  none  of  the 
horses  fell  at  them.  The  finish  was  admirably  se¬ 
lected  ;  the  last  field  being  down  hill,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  one  on  the  rise,  and  within  150  yards  of  the 
turnpike  road.  We  may  add  that  the  ground  present- 
none  of  those  facilities  for  mere  gallopers  which  were 
complained  of  last  year.  The  horses  assembled  at 
the  post  about  four  o’clock,  and  started  at  the  usual 
signal.  Parasol  jumped  oft’  at  a  slapping  pace,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Grimaldi  and  Cumberton;  behind  these 
being  Norna,  Laurestina,  and  two  or  three  others. 
They  continued  in  this  position  to  a  lane  about  a 
mile-and-a-half  from  the  start,  into  which  Grimaldi 
fell,  and  ricked  himself  so  seriously  that  Mr.  Bean 
prudently  gave  up  further  struggle.  Previous  to 
this  the  Poet,  in  going  at  a  fence,  had  staked  himself 
so  dreadfully  that  his  entrails  hung  on  the  ground, 
and  when  we  left  we  understood  that  he  was  dead. 
Parasol  continued  in  the  front  of  the  race,  the  Flyer 
running  with  her,  and  alternateing  the  lead  with  her, 
as  they  took  the  different  fences ;  Cumberton  was  still 
forward,  and  Norna  and  Laurestina  in  good  places. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home.  Parasol  refused 
a  fence,  Cumberton  being  thereby  enabled  to  take  up 
the  running  for  a  few  fields,  the  Flyer  still  lying  in 
front ;  Cumberton  soon  tired,  and  Parasol  again  took 
up  the  work,  the  Flyer,  Laurestina,  and  Norna  all 
running  very  forward,  behind  them  being  Caliph  and 
Captain  Bob,  but  neither  with  any  chance  of  success. 
About  five  fields  from  home,  Norna  fell  at  a  jump, 
and  was  passed  by  Laurestina  ;  but  she  also  fell  at 
the  next  fence,  and  gave  her  rider  such  a  regular 
purler,  that  he  was  at  once  put  out  of  the  race  (the 
mare  at  the  time  being  full  of  running) ;  Norna 
speedily  recovered  her  lost  ground,  went  up  and  chal¬ 
lenged  Pafasol,  after  taking  the  last  fence  but  two, 


beat  her  by  superiority  of  pace  in  a  few  strides,  and 
won  very  cleverly  by  three  or  four  lengths  ;  the  Fly¬ 
er  wsis  third.  Caliph  and  Laurestina  next,  then  Cum¬ 
berton  and  Captain  Bob,  and,  lastly.  Shamrock  and 
Bittern  ;  the  last  six  being  beaten  off  a  long  way.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  termination  of  the  race,  a  complaint 
was  made  that  Captain  Beecher  had  gone  on  the 
wrong  side  of  one  of  the  flags ;  it  was  also  stated 
that  several  others  had  fallen  into  the  same  error,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  confusion  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  disproving  or  substantiating  the  objec¬ 
tion,  insomuch  that  we  found  it  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  gather  correct  particulars  of  the  race. 
When  we  left  the  town  the  matter  was  still  before 
the  umpire;  but  in  our  journey  homeward,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  friend  who  informed  us  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  decision  had  been  confirmed. 


SHAMROCK  CUP. 

The  annual  chace  for  the  Shamrock  Cup  came  off  on 
Tuesday,  March  17,  on  the  Ashbourne  Course.  There 
was  a  very  numerous  attendance,  and  the  result  of  the 
race  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  consi¬ 
derable  betting,  which  was  almost  confined  to  two 
horses — Mr.  Ferguson’s  Peace-Maker  and  Mr.  You- 
rell’s  Daniel  O’Connell.  As  the  former  had  an 
advantage  in  the  weighing  of  half  a  stone,  and  as  his 
speed  was  well  established,  his  backers  were  very 
sanguine.  Nevertheless,  O’Connell  (a  son  of  Sun¬ 
beam  and  grandson  of  Eclipse)  was  the  first  favour¬ 
ite  until  Tuesday,  when  Peace-Maker  took  the  first 
place  in  the  betting.  When  the  riders  came  to  w'eigh, 
previously  to  the  start,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  witlidrawn  Peace-Maker,  although  the 
horse  was  on  the  ground.  Some  conversation  took 
place  between  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  Judge  and 
Mr.  Ferguson,  which  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  backers  of  Peace-Maker  ;  but  the  result 
was,  the  horse  did  not  start.  The  sporting  gentle¬ 
men  who  made  pay  or  play”  bets  on  Peace-Maker 
were  much  surprised  and  extremely  disconcerted  ; 
they  were  very  heavy  losers. 

About  one  o’clock  the  horses  started  for  the  Cup, 
valued  at  100  guineas  ;  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of  5 
sovs  each  for  subscribers  ;  10  sovs  non-subscribers  ; 
40  sovs  added  by  the  town  of  Ashbourne.  The 


horses  came  in  as  follows  ; — 

Mr.  M.  Yourell’s  ch  h  Daniel  O’Connell,  5 

yrs,  12st  41b  .  1  1 

Mr.  Osborne’s  ch  h  Percy,  6  yrs,  12st  41b  .  2  dis 

Mr.  Coyle’s  Dandy,  6  yrs,  12st  lib .  3  0 

Mr.  Malony’s  b  h  Mazeppa,  4  yrs,  list  lib. .  dist. 


In  the  first  heat  Daniel  O’Connell  ran  away  from 
all  his  opponents,  and  pressed  hard  to  distance  them, 
but  Mazeppa  was  the  only  one  behind  the  distance- 
post.  However,  he  was  allowed  to  start  a  second 
time,  under  an  objection.  In  the  next  heat,  Percy 
made  a  struggle,  but  the  attempt  was  an  utter  failure, 
and  Daniel  O’Connell  was  declared  the  winner, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  multitude. — Li¬ 
merick  Chronicle. 


HEREFORD. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  with  25  sovs  added, 
four  miles,  gentlemen  riders,  12st  each,  w'as  run  for 
on  Wednesday,  March  18th.  The  match  came  off  as 
follows  : — 

Lieutenant  St.  George’s  Redman  (Bradley  rider)  1 
Mr.  .V ever’s  All -pipes  .  2 

Redman  took  the  lead,  was  never  headed,  and  won 
in  a  canter, 

A  Sweepstakes  of  3  soys  each, with  15  sovs  added, 

2  J) 
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was  run  for  by  horses  that  have  been  hunted  regu¬ 
larly  with  some  established  pack  of  hounds  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  12st  each  (no  clause  about  gen¬ 


tlemen  riding)  three  miles. 

Mr.  Bosley’s  b  g  Little  Bo-peep  .  1 

Mr.  Morgan’s  b  m  Taglioni . . . . . . .  2 

Mr.  Wall’s  b  g  Count  Robert  . . .  3 


Mr.  Hall’s  b  m  Haidee  and  Mr.  Lloyd’s  b  m  Bessy 
Bedlam  also  started.  A  good  race,  and  won  with 
difficulty. 


SCHOLE  (NORFOLK). 

The  steeple-chace  came  off  on  Tuesday,  March  10th, 
and  a  most  excellent  day’s  sport  was  afforded.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  scenery, peopled  with  at  least 
six  thousand  horsemen  and  pedestrians,  of  the  most 
animating  description.  Several  gentlemen’s  carriages, 
containing  elegantly-attired  females,  added  greatly  to 
to  the  animation  of  the  whole  coprse,  which  was 
over  four  miles,  strongly  enclosed,  and,  from  the 
late  rains,  very  heavy.  At  two  o’clock  precisely, 
the  following  horses,  carrying  lOst  71b,  came  to  the 
post; — Mr.  S.  Smith’s  Little  Tom,  ridden  by  Mr. 
Betts.  Mr.  H.  Munro’s  Santillane,  thorough-bred, 
ridden  by  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  W.  Bennett’s  Wrangler, 
ridden  by  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr,  G.  St.  Vincent 
Wilson’s  Matilda,  ridden  by  Mr.  Postle.  Mr. 
Dyer’s  Navarino,  ridden  by  Mr.  Powell.  Mr. 
Fuller’s  Diana,  ridden  by  the  Owner.  They  went 
off  at  a  steady  pace,  Little  Tom  leading,  the  others 
close  up.  This  order  continued  for  about  a  mile, 
when  Navarino  fell ;  Santillane  alighting  upon  him 
and  his  rider  (Mr.  Powell),  his  chance  was  out. 
The  remainder  went  straight  away,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  fall  or  two,  nothing  particular  occurred 
till  within  three  fields  of  home,  when  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  that  either  Santillane  or  Matilda  must  win. 
The  excitement  at  this  period  was  very  great.  They 
cleared  the  last  brook  nearly  together,  and  coming  on 
the  ground  appointed  for  “  the  run  in,”  it  was  a  neck- 
and-neck  business,  Matilda  winning  at  the  post  by 
about  a  length.  A  very  fine  race.  Mr.  Green,  the 
rider  of  Santillane,  had  four  falls,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  disheartened. 


Oxford  Hurdle  Race.  —  On  Wednesday,  Feb* 
25,  a  hurdle  race  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  weather  was  unpropitious,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  spectators  was  very  large,  and  every  nag  in 
Oxford  was  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The  betting 
was  not  so  brisk  as  might  have  been  expected,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  absence  of  several  distinguished  patrons 
of  the  Turf  ;  but  as  near  as  we  could  ascertain,  the 
odds  on  starting  were — 4  to  1  agst  Brownie,  5  to  1 
agst  Tobj^b  to  1  agst  Sprig,  7  to  1  agstCobbett,  Fish¬ 
erman,  and  Crumb.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the 
start,  which  was  clumsily  managed.  The  first  hur¬ 
dle  was  gallantly  cleared,  and  Brownie  took  the  lead 
at  a  slashing  pace,  closely  followed  by  all  the  others, 
with  the  exception  of  Toby,  whose  rider  was  evi¬ 
dently  determined  to  tlrrow  away  no  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  when  about  half  way  round,  he  made  play, 
arid  passed  four  of  his  adversaries  in  a  manner  which 
elicited  the  utmost  admiration.  At  this  time  the 
race  was  of  a  most  interesting  description.  Toby 
was  second,  but,  unluckily,  slipped  in  taking  off'  at 
the  fourth  hurdle ;  over  he  went.  His  chance  was 
gone,  and  his  place  was  soon  occupied  by  Sprig  and 
Crumb  j  but  they  could  make  nothing  of  Brownie, 
who,  by  this  time  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  he  was  doing  them  “  Brown.’’ 
The  contest  was  now  for  the  second  place,  and  warm¬ 


ly  was  it  fought,  Fisherman,  Sprig,  and  Crumb, 
being  neck-and-neck  till  the  last  hurdle,  when  the 
old  saying  of  “  Crumbs  fall  to  the  ground,”  was 
fully  verified — the  gallant  horse  catching  the  last 
hurdle,  and  rolling  head  over  heels,  the  only  doubt 
being  whether  the  horse  or  his  rider  would  reach  the 
ground  first.  The  race  w'as  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
judge  placed  Brownie  first.  Sprig  second,  and  Fish¬ 
erman  third.  W e  are  happy  to  say  that  neither  horses 
nor  riders  were  materially  hurt. 


A  Splendid  Run  with  Sir  T.  C.  Constable, 
Bart’s.,  Stag  Hounds. — On  Saturday  February,  21, 
these  hounds  met  at  Halsham  ;  there  was  a  very  large 
field,  upwards  of  300  horse  and  500  foot,  graced  by 
some  lovely  female  equestrians,  whose  presence  gave 
an  additional  interest  to  the  scene.  The  stag  ivas 
turned  out  at  Danthorp  Mill.  On  the  hounds  being 
led  on,  away  they  went,  with  a  burning  scent,  to- 
ward’s  Mr.  Bell’s  of  Hambleton  ;  from  thence,  bear¬ 
ing  to  the  left ,  they  went  at  a  most  tremendous  pace 
to  Grange  Plantation,  but  there,  being  headed,  they 
turned  to  the  left,  towards  Mr.  Carr’s  Elstronwick. 
After  running  about  Elstronwick  some  time,  the  stag 
took  up  past  Lelly  Mill  for  Lelly  Dyke  ;  here  be  bore 
up  to  Nuttles  Hall ;  but,  being  headed,  he  again  made 
for  Lelly  Dyke  ;  thence  to  Sproatley  Church,  but, 
turning  to  the  left,  before  this  was  reached,  he  passed 
Sproatley  Grange,  direct  for  Wyton.  Again  turning 
and  leaving  Wyton  on  the  right,  he  made  for  Preston 
Village,  leaving  Nuttles  Hall  close  on  the  left,  and 
bearing  up  to  the  west-end  of  Preston  ;  crossing  it  to 
Pollard,  thence  to  Hedon,  into  Mr.  Iveson’s  garden  ; 
and  from  there  to  Hedon  Haven,  on  the  north  bank 
of  which  he  again  reached  Pollard,  leaving  Pollard 
he  crossed  the  haven  and  bore  away  towards  Pauli, 
but  turning  to  the  left  he  passed  Newton  Garth  to¬ 
wards  the  Humbtr,  leaving  Pauli  Church  on  the 
right  ;  but  turning  before  the  Humber  was  reached 
he  passed  Pauli  Holme  and  Boreas  Hill,  down  to 
Little  Humber,  and  was  eventually  taken,  after  as 
fine  a  run  of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  as  was  ever 
witnessed,  in  which  time  about  twenty-eight  miles  of 
country  must  have  been  crossed.  The  splendid 
young  pack  performed  their  w’ork  throughout  in  ad¬ 
mirable  style  ;  ann  to  the  hnntsman  (Henry  Starch) 
and  whip,  whose  perseverance  and  good  humour  could 
not  be  exceeded,  great  praise  is  due.  The  Holder- 
ness  sportsmen,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  feats  the 
Meltonians  might  envy.  May  the  liberal  and  worthy 
propriotor  of  the  hounds,  whose  excellence  is  here 
recorded,  long  liye  to  be  toasted  throughout  the 
country,  coupled  with  his  merry  hounds. 


Death  of  Mr.  Bartle  Atkinson. — Mr.  Bartle 
Atkinson,  who  was  a  w'ell  known  character  in  the 
sporting  world,  departed  this  life  on  Friday,  March 
5,  1835,  at  the  York  County  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  placed  in  a  bad  state  of  health  but  a  few  days 
previous.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  in  his  day  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  northern  trainers,  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  servant  in  that  capacity  to  the  late  Col.  Mellish, 
during  the  period  of  his  fame,  when  Sancho,  Stave- 
ley,  and  many  more  of  his  horses,  shewed  such  supe¬ 
riority,  and  reflected  just  credit  upon  Atkinson’s  su¬ 
perior  talent  and  judgment.  Alter  Col.  Mellish  left 
the  turf,  and  went  on  the  Continent,  Atkinson  became 
trainer  to  the  late  Sir  H.  V.  Tempest,  Bart.,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  but  he 
declined  the  profession  some  years  ago,  though  his 
partiality  for  the  amusements  of  the  turf  led  him  to 
be  a  wandering  Pilgrim  after  its  enjoyment,  to  the 
period  of  his  death. 
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SALMON.— PZ  A  TJ?. 


The  salmon,  of  which  a  most  accurate,  a 
most  characteristic,  if  not  an  inimitable,  re¬ 
presentation  accompanies  the  present  number 
of  the  Sportsman,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
fly-fisher,  the  most  important  object  of  his 
fascinating  avocation  ;  and,  as  my  friend,  the 
author  of  the  “  Fly-fisher’s  Guide,’’  (Mr. 
Bainbridge)  exultingly  exclaimed,  after  hav¬ 
ing  killed  a  fine  salmon,  with  a  fly,  weighing 
seventeen  pounds,  “  No  general,  after  gain¬ 
ing  a  great  victory,  could  have  experienced 
greater  pleasure  than  I  felt,  after  having  cap¬ 
tured  my  fish  !  ”  The  pretty  picturesque 
scene  which  forms  the  back-ground  of  the 
engraving  was  sketched  in  the  country  of  the 
celebrated  Glengary,  not  far  from  the  roman¬ 
tic  residence  of  the  late  Highland  chieftain;^ 
the  entrance  to  which  was  ornamented, 
like  Osbaldeston  Hall,  with  deer  antlers,  as 
well  as  other  emblems  of  the  chase.  The 
river  Gary  is  well  stored  with  salmon,  as  well 
as  the  lake  into  which  it  runs,  a  part  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  sketch.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
waters  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  alford 
the  finest  salmon  fishing  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world.  The  tourist  or  sportsman,  from 
Fort  William  to  Fort  Augustus  or  Inverness, 
who  is  anxious  to  see  Glengary’s  wild,  exten¬ 
sive  (being  fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty 
broad),  but  highly  interesting  country,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  not  only  splendid  sal¬ 
mon-fishing,  but  also  deer-stalking,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  roe,  as  well  as  black,  red,  and 
white  grouse-shooting,  would  find  it  the  most 
convenient  to  leave  the  steam-boat  at  Laggan- 
Locks,  where  he  may  easily  have  his  luggage 


*  A  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  lost  his  life  will  he  interesting  to  the  read¬ 
er.  Glengary,  and  part  of  his  family,  were  return¬ 
ing  home  in  a  steam-boat  from  a  visit:  they,  had 
passed  through  the  Creonian  canal,  and  were  within 
a  short  distance  of  Gordonsburgh,  or  Fort  William. 
The  weather  had  been  very  boisterous  during  the  day  ; 
but  the  wind  would  appear  to  have  reserved  its  great¬ 
est  force  till  this  period,  which  it  now  directed  against 
the  vessel  that  bore  on  the  bosom  of  the  troubled 
waters,  the  Gaelic  chief  and  that  part  of  his  family  by 
which  he  was  accompanied ;  she  pitched  in  a  terrific 
'manner  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  every  exertion,  was 
driven  towards  the  shore,  grounded,  began  to  heave 
and  thump,  threatening  every  moment  to  go  to  pieces. 
She  lay  near  a  rock,  which  communicated  with  the 
land  ;  and  in  this  emergency,  the  intrepid  Glen¬ 
gary  attempted  to  jump  on  the  rock  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  vessel  more  secure,  and  of  getting  her 
liuman  cargo  on  shore  :  but  in  this  attempt,  owing 
to  her  heaving,  his  head  came  dreadfully  in  contact 
with  the  rock,  and  he  was  very  severely  wounded. 
Yet,  he  reached  the  shore  ;  and  having  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  landing  of  his  family,  &c.  &c.,  he 
walked  to  the  nearest  house,  he  examined  and  bound 
up  his  head,  exclaiming,  “  Bad  enough,  but  a 
pretty  man  may  get  over  it.”  He  lay  down,  fell 
asleep,  and  woke  no  more.  It  was  ascertained 
that  his  skull  had  been  dreadfully  fractured  i 


removed  to  the  Taliso,  where  he  will  find 
comfortable  accommodations. 

The  ancient  Romans  appear  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  salmon :  Pliny  men¬ 
tions  it  as  being  found  in  the  rivers  of  Aqui¬ 
taine  ;  while  Ausonius  enumerates  it  amongst 
the  finny  tribes  of  the  Moselle  :  yet,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  resident  of  the  North,  being 
unknown  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  other  warm  climes.  It  is  found  in 
some  of  the  rivers  of  France ;  in  those  of 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  and,  indeed, 
as  far  north  as  Greenland ;  salmon  are  taken 
in  the  rivers  of  Russia,  as  also  in  those  of 
Kamtschatka.  This  fish  is  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  American  Continent, 
and  is  numerously  met  with  in  Newfound¬ 
land. 

Amongst  fresh  water  fish,  the  salmon  must  be 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  well  from  its 
size  as  from  the  superiority  of  its  flavour  ;  but 
it  is  so  well  known,  that  very  little  need  be 
said  in  the  way  of  description,  as  far  at  least 
as  relateiS  to  form  and  figure,  which,  however, 
are  handsome  ;  the  head  rather  small  than 
otherwise  ;  the  nose  pointed  ;  the  color  of  the 
back  and  sides  are  grey,  sometimes  spotted 
with  black  ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  subject 
to  the  same  variety ;  the  belly  silvery.  The 
teeth,  fixed  in  the  jaws  and  also  in  the 
tongue,  are  slender  and  sharp  ;  the  body  is 
elegantly  elongated  ;  the  tail  a  little  forked. 
The  female  is  distinguishable  from  the  male 
by  having  a  larger  snout,  the  head  altogether 
more  taper,  and  the  scales  less  glossy  or  shin¬ 
ing  ;  of  an  inferior  size  ;  the  flesh  presents  a 
paler  red,  is  drier,  the  flavour  not  so  rich. 

it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that,  although 
salmon  are  so  well  known  to  be  a  fish  of  prey, 
to  be  fond  of  pursuing  and  seizing  smaller  fish, 
yet  it  seldom,  if  ever,  happens  that  food  is 
found  in  th*eir  stomach  :  if  taken  in  the  very 
act  of  catching  the  small  fry,  upon  opening 
this  receptacle  it  will  be  found  to  contain  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  nor  has  it  been  ascertained, 
upon  opening  these  fish,  upon  what  they  do 
subsist,  though  they  may  be  taken  with  a 
gaudy  fly  as  well  as  several  other  baits. 

Both  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  are  essential 
to  the  health,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  the 
salmon  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  it  will  be  found  in  the  one  or 
the  other.  It  quits  the  sea  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year  for  the  important  business  of  con¬ 
tinuing  its  species  :  or,  in  other  words,  of  de¬ 
positing  its  spawn  in  a  place  of  comparative 
security :  I  say  comparative ,  because  it  is 
eagerly  sought  and  greedily  devoured  by  se¬ 
veral  other  kinds  of  fish,  so  that  out  of  the  al¬ 
most  innumerable  embryos  deposited  by  the 
salmon,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred,  if  so  many,  attains  a  sort  of  progressive 
maturity,  never,  perhapSj  bursts  into  active 
life.  The  salmon  deposits  its  spawn  in  the 
gravelly  beds  of  rivers,  as  remote  as  possible 
from  their  mouths  ;  and  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  there  are  no  difficulties 
which  it  will  not  boldly  and  pcrseverlngly  en- 
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counter.  These  fish  are  known  to  aseend  rivers 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  suecessfully  making? 
their  way  against  the  most  rapid  currents,  and 
contriving,  by  incredible  agility,  to  get  over 
cataracts,  as  well  as  weirs,  several  feet  in 
height.  In  the  Rhine,  salmon  are  frequently 
caught  as  high  up  as  Basil ;  they  gain  the 
very  sources  of  the  Lapland  and  other  north¬ 
ern  rivers,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  in¬ 
superable  objects  opposed  to  their  progress 
by  the  impetuous  torrents.  They  clear,  by  a 
leap,  the  falls  of  Leixlip  and  Ballyshannon  ; 
of  Kennerth  and  Pontaberglystin.  Of  these 
last  feats  (observes  Mr.  Pennant)  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  bore  witness,  and  seen  the  efforts  of 
many  scores  during  the  time  of  my  stay;  some 
successful  and  others  driven  down  by  the  cur¬ 
rent,  for  a  more  fortunate  exertion  :  the  fish 
seemed  to  spring  up  quite  straight,  and,  with 
a  violent  tremulous  motion,  completely  re¬ 
futing  the  vulgar  error  of  taking  their  tails  in 
their  mouths  when  they  make  their  spring.^^ 
This  interesting  tourist  mentions  other  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon,  aided  by  the  observations  of  the  late 
Mr.  Potts  of  Berwick.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  as  early  as  the  month  of  November, 
salmon  begin  to  move  up  the  rivers  as  far  as 
they  can  reach ;  and  when  the  period  of 
spawning  arrives,  and  the  fish  have  selected  a 
spot  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  male  com¬ 
mences  the  removal  of  the  gravel,  in  which 
process  he  is  assisted  by  the  female,  and  thus 
a  proper  receptacle  is  formed  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  into  which  the  spawn  is  deposit¬ 
ed,  which  is  carefully  covered  by  the  parent 
fishes,  who  afterwards  hasten  to  cleanse  and 
recover  themselves  ;  for  after  spawning,  they 
become  very  poor  and  lean,  and  are  then 
called  kipper.  The  male,  it  is  said,  loses  the 
gristle  of  the  jaw.  At  their  first  entrance  in¬ 
to  the  fresh  waters,  salmon  are  observed  to 
have  abundance  of  insects  adhering  to  them, 
especially  above  the  gills ;  this  denotes  the 
fish  to  be  in  high  season  ;  and  these  insects 
disappear  soon  after  the  salmon  has  left  the 
sea. 

The  spawn,  deposited  in  the  way  already 
described,  remains  buried  until  spring,  and 
is  nourished  and  comes  to  perfection  without 
any  other  care,  unless  disturbed  by  violent 
floods,  or  devoured  by  other  fish,  of  which  the 
dace,  the  eel,  the  roach,  the  grayling,  and  the 
trout  are  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  About  the 
latter  end  of  March,  the  young  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  gradually  increase  till 
they  are  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  when 
they  are  termed  smelts  or  smouts ;  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  river  seems  to  be  alive 
with  them ;  nor  can  any  idea  be  formed  of 
their  numbers  unless  from  ocular  observa¬ 
tion,  and  even  then,  no  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  drawn.  A  seasonable  flood,  how¬ 
ever,  hurries  them  to  the  sea  ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  .June,  the  earliest  of  the  fry  com¬ 
mence  their  return  from  the  sea  to  the  river,  at 
which  period  they  will  be  found  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  in  length  :  they  progres¬ 


sively  augment  in  number  in  the  river  until  the 
end  of  July,  which,  in  the  north,  is  consider¬ 
ed  the  height  of  the  gilse  time,  the  name  then 
given  to  the  fish  of  that  age.  In  August  their 
numbers  decrease,  but  the  fish  augment  in 
size  ;  and  at  this  period  some  will  be  found  to 
weigh  from  six  to  nine  pounds.  This  increase 
appears  surprising,  yet  well-attested  instances 
have  been  given  of  more  rapid  growth  :  a 
kipper  salmon,  taken  on  the  7th  of  February, 
weighing  seven  pounds  and  three  quarters, 
was  returned  to  the  river,  after  having  been 
marked  with  scissars  on  the  back  fin,  and 
tail ;  the  fish  was  re-taken  on  the  17th  of  the 
next  month,  (March)  when  it  weighed  seven¬ 
teen  pounds  and  a  half!  Walton  says  a 
“  samlet  becomes  a  salmon  in  as  short  a  time 
as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose.^' 

Salmon  come  from  the  sea  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  return  to  it  lank  and  lean ;  and  if 
they  are  prevented  by  weirs  or  other  obstacles, 
from  reaching  the  salt  water,  their  heads  in¬ 
crease,  their  bodies  waste,  they  pine  and  die. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  the  purging  or  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  salt  water  is  essential  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  fish  ;  it  seems  to  cleanse  them 
from  their  impurities  after  spawning,  as  well 
as  from  every  other  disease  acquired  by  their 
abode  and  feeding  in  fresh  water  all  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

These  fish  constitute  the  favourite  prey  of 
the  porpoise ;  and  so  well  aware  do  they  ap¬ 
pear  of  their  deadly  enemy,  that  they  enter 
the  sea  with  caution,  seem  disinclined  to 
ramble  far  into  it,  but  remain  about  the  bays 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  a  circumstance 
which  would  appear  to  sanction  the  truth  of 
the  assertion,  that  “  salmon  always  re-enter 
the  river  in  which  they  have  been  bred.^^ 

Large  and  rapid  rivers,  with  pebbly  or  gra¬ 
velly  bottoms,  are  preferred  by  the  salmon  ; 
they  are  sometimes  found  among  weeds,  and 
when  inclined  to  feed,  generally  choose  the 
rough  and  upper  parts  of  gentle  streams  for 
that  purpose.  After  feeding,  they  retire 
to  deep  broad  water,  swim  very  fast,  as 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  their  form,  as 
well  as  from  the  instruments  with  which  they 
are  provided  for  that  purpose.  They  gene¬ 
rally  move  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  near 
the  ground,  and  are  more  active  during  the 
night  than  in  the  day,  when  they  rest  under 
bushes,  weeds,  shelving  banks  or  stones. 
Salmon  are  inclined  to  take  the  bait  from  six 
till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  in 
the  afternoon  until  sunset,  especially  when 
there  is  a  gentle  breeze  or  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  principal  period  to  angle  for 
them  is  from  the  middle  of  March  till  the  end 
of  June,  although  they  will  take  a  fly  until 
the  month  of  October,  when,  however,  they 
are  out  of  season. 

A  gentleman,  of  Uleabourg,  (says  Acerbi,) 
going  by  sea  to  Stockholm,  dropped  a  silver 
spoon  into  the  water,  which  was  swallowed 
by  a  salmon,  carried  in  the  fislFs  belly  to 
Uleabourg,  where  the  identical  salmon  was 
purchased  by  the  gentleman^s  wife,  who  has- 
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tily  concluded  that  the  appearance  of  the 
spoon  indicated  the  shipwreck  of  her  husband. 
However,  luckily  he  returned  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  ill  consequences  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  arisen  from  the  belief  of  his  death. 

“  On  the  outside  of  St.  Dunstan’s  church, 
Stepney,  is  a  monument  inscribed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  who  departed 
this  life  April  26,  1696,  and  over  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  a  coat  of  arms,  representing  a  fish  with 
a  ring  in  its  mouth.  The  singularity  of  the 
device  led  the  writer  to  inquire  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  deceased,  and  to  obtain,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  some  intelligence  respecting  this  strange 
emblazonment.  It  appeared  that  Dame 
Berry,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  had  been 
cruelly  traduced  by  her  enemies,  and  accused 
of  incontinency  by  her  husband,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  royal  navy.  On  his  return  to 
his  bouse  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  his  jea¬ 
lousy  having  been  previously  excited,  he  tore 
the  wedding  ring  from  the  finger  of  his  wife, 
and,  in  his  rage,  threw  it  into  the  river,  bid¬ 
ing  her  never  again  to  come  into  his  presence, 
if  she  valued  her  life,  without  producing  that 
token  of  their  ill-fated  marriage,  a  circum¬ 
stance  he  conceived  utterly  impossible.  Mrs. 
Berry,  distressed  beyond  measure  at  her 
husband's^groundless  suspicions,  yet  dread¬ 
ing  the  violence  of  his  temper,  quitted  her 
home,  and  became  a  domestic  in  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  some  miles  distant.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  while  cleaning  the  inside  of 
a  salmon,  she  was  about  to  cook  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  dinner,  she  found  a  wedding-ring,  and, 
from  the  legend  round  it,  recognised  it  as  her 
own,  the  very  same  her  husband  had  thrown 
into  the  river.  Overjoyed  at  her  good  for¬ 
tune,  she  flew  to  her  husband,  and,  again 
protesting  her  innocence,  and  the  malevolence 
of  her  accusers,  she  placed  before  him  the 
ring,  informing  him  of  the  miraculous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  had  become  re-possessed  of 
it.  The  husband,  supposing  the  event  to 
have  arisen  from  the  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  prove  the  innocence  of  his  wife, 
consented  to  her  immediate  return  ;  and  the 
parties  retiring  to  London,  and  from  thence 
to  Stratford,  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  peace  and  happiness.  The  wife  sur¬ 
vived  her  husband,  and  in  her  will  directed 
that  the  monument  and  the  device  above- 
described,  should  be  fixed  up  after  her  death, 
in  order  to  commemorate  a  fact  which  her  grati¬ 
tude  taught  her  to  believe  was  not  altogether 
the  result  of  chance.  The  monument  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church.^' 

Salmon  may  be  fished  for  with  lob-worms 
or  minnows,  but  a  large  gaudy  fly  is  the  most 
killing  bait: — 

“  Lightly  on  the  dimpling  eddy  fling 
The  hypocritic  fly’s  unruffled  wing.” 

Precision  in  throwing  the  fly  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  perfection  of  the  responsive 
sympathy  between  the  finger  and  the  eye ; 
and,  according  to  the  degree  of  it  possessed 
by  the  fly-fisher  will  be  his  performance 


Unless  the  sympathy  between  sight  and  touch 
be  in  unison,  the  object  in  view  will  not  be 
neatly  and  perfectly  accomplished.  An  ex¬ 
pert  fisher  will  throw  his  flies  with  uncommon 
precision,  though  he  looks  neither  at  his  rod 
nor  line,  but  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  spot  where  he  wishes  his  fly  to  fall. 

“  But  when  in  view  the  rolling  stream 
The  salmon’s  favourite  haunts  proclaim. 

Delighted  then,  vvith  dextrous  art. 

The  w'hizzing  line  around  I  dart ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  with  gaudy  fly. 

Each  likely  current’s  turn  1  try  ; 

Till  in  yondeep’ning  pool  at  last, 

A  rise  !  I  strike— and  hook  him  fa.st ! 

Sullen,  at  first,  he  sinks  to  ground, 

Or  swims.  In  mazy  circles,  round  ; 

Till,  more  enrag’d,  he  plunging  sweeps. 

And  o’er  the  shallows,  seeks  the  deeps  ; 

Then  hends  the  rod,  the  reel  then  rings. 

As  down  the  stream  he  headlong  springs : 

Turn’d  by  my  skill,  he  then,  with  rage. 

And  all  his  wiles,  does  me  engage  : 

Yet  vainly  tries :  his  courage  flown. 

And  all  his  nervous  vigour  gone. 

The  reel  is  turn’d  with  perfect  ease; 

The  rod  conducts  him  where  I  please  ; 

Till  quite  exhausted,  now  he  grows. 

And  now  his  silver  body  shows  ; 

Nor  one  faint  effort  more  he  tries. 

But  at  my  feet,  a  captive,  lies. 

His  tail  I  grasp  with  eager  hand. 

And  hurl,  with  joy,  the  prize  on  land.” 

Fishing  with  an  aitificial  fly  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  methods  of  angling  ;  and, 
indeed,  is,  by  many  sportsmen,  regarded  as 
superior  to  every  other  diversion  which  the 
stream  affords ;  yet  fly-fishing  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  disadvantages,  as  there  are  many  kinds 
of  fishes  that  cannot  be  induced  to  rise  at  a 
fly ;  while  all  the  different  varieties  which 
the  rivers  and  lakes  produce  will  take  a  bait 
at  bottom  at  some  seasons  of  the  year :  more¬ 
over,  the  angler  who  fishes  at  bottom  has 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  amusement 
when  the  fly-fisher  is  entirely  deprived  of  his 
sport  by  very  wet  or  cold  weather,  the  winter 
season,  &c.  Fly-fishing  is  more  scientific 
than  bottom  fishing ;  and  of  course  requires 
time,  study,  and  practice,  before  the  angler 
can  become  an  adept  at  making  or  throwing 
a  fly.  The  tyro  would  gain  much  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  by  attending  an  ex¬ 
perienced  fisher  while  he  is  preparing  the  fly 
and  afterwards  throwing  it,  than  by  any  in¬ 
structions  upon  the  subject  which  can  be 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
If  he  is  not  able  to  derive  the  advantage 
which  such  practical  lessons  could  scarcely 
fail  to  impart,  he  must  persevere,  follow  as 
strictly  as  he  can  the  instructions  offered  to 
his  notice,  and  he  need  be  under  little  appre¬ 
hension  of  ultimate  and  complete  success. 
It  is  true,  the  angler  can  procure  every  de¬ 
scription  of  flies  from  the  London  tackle- 
makers,  apparently  formed  and  dressed  as  well 
as  possible,  yet  they  do  not  always  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  have  frequently  been  very  much 
surprised  with  the  clumsy  and  uncouth  tackle 
and  flies  used  by  the  Highlanders,  with  which, 
however,  they  continue  to  kill  fish  very  dex¬ 
terously. 

The  following  are  the  general  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flies  : 
the  fur  of  seals,  squirrels,  moles,  and  water- 
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rats ;  mohairs,  black,  blue,  purple,  white, 
and  violet ;  camlets  of  every  hue  and  colour; 
fur  from  the  neck  and  ears  of  hares  ;  hog's 
down,  and  bear's  hair ;  hackle  feathers  of 
the  following  colours,  but  not  too  large,  red, 
dun,  yellowish,  white,  and  perfect  black. 
Feathers  to  form  wings,  &c.  of  flies  are  got 
from  the  mallard  and  partridge,  especially  the 
red  ones  in  the  tail ;  feathers  from  the  breast 
and  tail  of  the  cock  pheasant,  the  wings  of  the 
blackbird,  the  brown  hen,  the  starling,  the 
jay,  the  thrush,  the  landrail,  the  fieldfare,  the 
swallow,  and  the  coot ;  the  leathers  from  the 
crest  of  the  plover,  green  and  copper-coloured; 
peacock’s  and  black  ostrich's  herle;  feathers 
from  the  heron’s  neck  and  wingS.  Marking 
silk,  fine,  strong,  and  of  all  colours  ;  floss 
silk;  gold  and  silver  plated  wire  or  twist;  a 
sharp  knife,  hooks  of  all  sizes,  shoemaker's 
wax,  a  large  needle  to  raise  the  dubbing  when 
flattened,  and  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissars. 
A  small  portable  vice  to  fix  on  the  table,  to 
which  the  hook  may  be  occasionally  fastened 
during  the  operation  of  dressing  a  fly. 

The  length  of  the  fly-rod  should  not  be  less 
tlian  fifteen  feet,  longer  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  river  ;  strong,  but  yet  pliable, 
with  wire  rings  from  the  top  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  reel,  with  a  good  running  line, 
without  knots,  made  of  either  silk  or  hair  ; 
and  the  reel  must  be  large  enough  to  contain 
four  score  yards,  or  as  much  at  least  as  will 
reach  more  than  across  the  river,  in  which  the 
sportsman  maybe  trying  his  luck.  Wherever 
the  running  line  is  used,  it  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  reel :  those  instruments  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  line.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  angler  to  be  able  to 
give  the  salmon,  when  hooked,  plenty  of  line  ; 
as  the  fish  will  at  first  run  swiftly,  and  after¬ 
wards  leap  and  plunge;  so  that  he  must  be 
humoured,  and  the  line  slackened  and  wound 
up  again  with  very  great  care,  until  he  is 
quite  subdued,  when  he  may  be  led  to  some 
shallow,  where,  on  his  belly  touching  the 
bottom,  he  will  turn  on  his  side  and  be  so 
jaded,  that  he  may  be  taken  out  by  the  gills. 
Salmon-anglers,  however,  generally  provide 
themselves  with  what  is  called  a  gaff,  which 
is  a  stout  stick,  somewhat  elastic,  with  a  large 
barbed  hook  at  the  end,  which  can  be  struck 
into  the  head  or  gills  of  the  fish,  to  lift  him 
from  the  water ;  for  which  purpose,  a  landing 
net  is  too  small.  The  line  from  the  reel,  after 
being  run  through  the  rings,  is  to  be  joined 
to  the  foot  or  gut  length,  which  must  be 
looped  at  each  end,  the  one  to  fasten  it  to  the 
reel  line,  and  the  other  to  attach  it  to  the  fly  : 
this  foot  length  should  be  made  of  three 
strong  silk- worm  guts  twisted  together,  three 
lengths  will  be  sufficient,  as  only  one  fly  is 
used  :  the  link  to  which  the  fly  is  fixed  should 
be  looped  on  the  same  way  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  changing  it,  if  the  fish  refuse  one 
sort  of  fly,  and  it  be  thought  desirable  to  try 
another. 

Salmon  will  take  a  large  gaudy  fly,  some¬ 


thing  like  the  Libellula  (dragon-fly) ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  fly-fishers  that  the 
colour  of  the  fly  is  of  little  consequence,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  large  and  ribbed  with  gold  or 
silver  twist.  However,  in  fly-fishing  for 
salmon,  there  is  this  difference  from  taking 
trout  with  the  fly,  that  the  fly  must  be  allowed 
to  move  with  the  stream,  with  a  gradual 
motion  of  the  hand  to  keep  it  on  the  surface, 
the  angler  must  strike  the  moment  the  fish 
rises,  as  the  salmon  will  not  take  the  fly  under 
water;  but  when  they  take,  they  break  the 
water  fairly:  in  a  very  rapid  river  or  deep 
lake,  the  water  which  the  salmon  forces  be¬ 
fore  him  when  he  rises,  will  throw  the  fly  on 
one  side,  and  by  that  means  the  fish  will  miss 
it :  in  moderate  streams,  and  in  waters  of  a 
middling  depth,  the  small  wired  hooks  are  to 
be  prefered. 

In  trolling  for  salmon  with  grayling  or  min¬ 
now,  the  foot-length  or  links  should  be  about 
three  yards,  with  a  swivel  or  tw'o,  as  well  to 
accelerate  the  free  playing  of  the  bait,  as  to 
prevent  the  line  from  twisting  and  breaking  : 
a  large  shot  or  two,  about  a  foot  from  the  bait, 
will  keep  it  under  water  when  played,  and 
which  may  be  either  added  to  or  diminished, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  current : 
since  this  kind  of  angling  is  principally  in 
the  streams,  and  may  be  most  successfully 
pursued  when  the  water  is  clearing  off  after 
a  fresh,  or  when  upon  the  rise  before  it  be¬ 
comes  too  thick.  The  rod  must  have  a  stiffer 
top  than  for  fly  fishing  ;  the  hook  large  and  long 
in  the  shank,  with  a  very  small  one  fixed  above, 
at  nearly  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  fish 
used  for  the  bait :  the  bait  is  to  be  drawn 
upon  the  hook  like  a  worm,  by  putting  it  into 
the  mouth,  and  bending  it  tound  the  corner  of 
the  hook  until  it  comes  out  a  little  above  the 
tail,  so  as  to  keep  the  tail  a  little  bent :  the 
small  hook  (which  should  be  made  blunt  at 
the  point)  must  then  be  put  through  the  lips 
of  the  fish,  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  the 
bend  of  the  large  one.  Some  use  a  leaded 
and  others  a  snap  hook;  the  above  method, 
however,  is  preferable.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  line  should  be  let  out  from  the  reel, 
about  the  length  of  the  rod  ;  the  bait  thrown 
across  the  stream,  and  the  line  drawn  with  a 
tolerably  brisk  motion  up  it,  which  causes  the 
bait  to  spin  well,  and  induces  the  large  fish 
to  take  it.  Some  anglers  strike  salmon  as 
they  seize  the  bait ;  but  the  most  advisable 
method  is  to  allow  them  to  go  down  with  it 
for  a  time :  those  who  accustom  themselves  to 
strike  immediately,  should  be  careful,  when  a 
salmon  runs  at  the  bait,  not  to  snatch  it  away 
through  surprise  before  he  fairly  takes  it, as  is 
often  done  even  by  tolerable  anglers. 

When  lob-worms  are  used  in  angling  for 
salmon,  the  trolling  tackle  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  two  of  these  worms,  well  scoured, 
put  on  the  hooks:  the  first  should  be  drawn 
quite  above  the  top  of  the  shank  of  the  large 
hook,  and  the  small  one  run  through  its  head; 
the  second  is  to  be  run  some  way  above  the 
shank,  and  drawing  the  first  down,  let  them 
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bang  with  their  tails  one  above  the  other, 
thus  preventing  the  point  of  the  large  hook 
from  appearing  tlirough  the  worm.  Lay  in 
the  worms  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  hold¬ 
ing  the  rod  still, and  keeping  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  sight.  If  in  a  short  time  there  is 
no  bite,  move  the  line  gently  up  the  current, 
and  the  worms  will  play  and  show  themselves 
by  means  of  the  swivels,  and  thus  entice  the 
salmon  to  seize  them.  If  no  success  follow  a 
few  trials,  seek  another  stream,  and  there  re¬ 
peat  the  same  experiment.  This  mode  of 
angling  for  salmon  is  to  be  recommended, 
when  either  tlie  water  is  too  much  discoloured 
for  the  artilicial  fly,  or  when  the  day  is 
bright,  and  scarce  a  breath  of  wind  stirring, 
the  water  being  then  so  clear  as  to  enable  the 
fish  to  discover  the  deception. 

Salmon  may  be  successfully  lured  by  lob¬ 
worms,  in  the  following  manner :  run  the 
hook  through  the  middle  of  a  well-scoured 
lob-worm,  and  pull  it  above  the  shank  ;  take 
a  second,  and  insert  the  hook  above  the  tail, 
drawing  it  on  the  hook  about  three-fourths  of 
the  length;  the  head  of  the  worm  being  at 
its  point,  draw  down  the  first  to  the  latter 
worm :  a  piece  of  lead  with  a  small  hole 
through  it,  called  a  plumb,  must  lie  fastened 
upon  the  line  two  feet  above  the  hook,  by 
which  means  the  bait  can  be  kept  in  any 
certain  spot;  and,  pulling  the  line  tight,  the 
plumb  will  be  felt  at  the  bottom  ;  the  current 
will  give  motion  to  the  bait  with  the  link  be¬ 
low  it :  when  the  bait  has  remained  a  few 
minutes,  gently  move  it  about  a  yard  up  the 
stream,  and  again  let  the  plumb  rest  at  the 
bottom  ;  this  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
fish,  and  will  frequently  tempt  them  to  seize 
the  worms. 

Four  or  more  worms  may  be  used  thus: 
put  the  hook  through  three  of  the  heads,  and 
draw  them  upon  the  line:  the  last  should  be 
largest,  and  the  hook  is  to  be  thrust  in  a  little 
distance  from  the  tail  and  his  head  to  cover 
its  point:  the  rest  of  the  worms  are  to  be 
slipped  down  to  the  shank  of  the  hook,  but 
not  upon  it :  the  worms  will  thus  play  round 
the  hook  in  a  manner  the  most  alluring  to 
the  fish. 

In  the  Animal  Biography,  the  compiler 
(Bingley)  has  noticed  what  is  called  iSa/wow 
Hunting^  practised  in  the  North,  particularly 
by  a  person  named  Graham.  When  the  tide 
recedes,  what  fish  are  left  in  the  shallows,  are 
discovered  by  the  agitation  of  the  water ; 
when  a  salmon-hunter,  with  a  three-pointed 
barbed  spear,  fixed  into  a  shaft  fifteen  feet 
long,  plunges  into  these  pools,  at  a  trot,  up  to 
his  horse's  belly.  He  prepares  for  the  stroke, 
and  as  soon  as  he  overtakes  the  fish  strikes 
him  with  almost  unerring  certainty;  when, 
by  a  turn  of  the  hand  he  raises  the  salmon  to 
the  surface,  wheels  his  horse  towards  the 
shore,  and  runs  the  fish  on  dry  land  without 
dismounting. 

Salmon  attain  a  considerable  bulk  before 
they  begin  to  breed  ;  and  are  dillerent  trom  a 
small  fish,  known  in  some  parts  of  the  king¬ 


dom  at  least,  by  the  name  of  samlet,  in  other 
parts  they  are  called  salmon-pinks,  &c.,  yet 
they  are  said  to  be  found  in  all  rivers  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  salmon. 

Salmon-trout  differs  from  salmon  in  many 
particulars,  apd  is  evidently  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  most  numerously  found  in  the  northern 
rivers,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  them.  The  sal¬ 
mon-trout  is  more  beautiful  in  appearance, 
longer,  thicker,  and  rounder  in  proportion, 
than  salmon.  The  scales  are  small,  beautifully 
intermixed  on  both  sides  of  the  lateral  line, 
and  also  the  covers  of  the  gills,  with  spots; 
the  tins  are  strong,  and  the  tail  shorter,  bat 
not  so  much  forked,  as  that  of  the  salmon.  It 
is  considered  a  great  dainty  for  the  table,  and 
in  some  countries  more  highly  esteemed  than 
any  fish  of  the  salmon-kind.  Salmon-trout 
are  generally  from  two  to  six  pounds  weight, 
though  some  are  found  larger.  They  are 
often  captured  when  angling  for  salmon  or 
large  trout,  their  haunts  being  the  same,  and 
their  manners  similar.  Early  in  the  spring 
they  enter  the  rivers,  are  in  prime  season 
from  the  end  of  April  until  July,  and  spawn 
chiefly  in  September. 

According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  largest 
salmon  ever  known,  weighed  seventy-four 
pounds.  One  measuring  upwards  of  four 
feet  from  nose  to  tail,  and  three  in  circum¬ 
ference,  weighing  within  a  few  ounces  of 
seventy  pounds,  was  sold  in  Billingsgate 
market,  in  the  month  of  September,  1795,  and 
was  allowed  to  be  the  largest  ever  brought 
there :  it  was  purchased  by  a  fishmonger  in 
the  Minories,  and  sold  by  him  at  one  shilling 
per  pound.  Salmon  have  been  repeatedly 
caught  with  an  artificial  fly,  and  other  baits, 
by  the  angler,  weighing  uparwds  of  fifty 
pounds. 

“  The  salmon  which  are  supposed  to  be 
bred  in  the  Wenern  (Sweden)  or  rivers  in 
connection  with  it,  have  not  access  to  the  sea, 
or  rather,  if  they  proceed  to  the  ocean,  they 
are  unable  to  return  from  thence,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  great  cataracts  on  the  Gdta, 
the  river  by  which  that  noble  lake  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Cattegat.  In  point  of 
flavour,  they  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  those 
found  in  most  other  streams,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  attributable  to  the  above  cause.'* 

Plenty  of  salmon  are  found  in  Ireland,  but 
particularly  in  the  nprth,  of  that  kingdom: 
the  most  considerable  fishery  is  at  Cranna,  on 
the  river  Ban,  near  Coleraine.  The  nets  used 
are  360  yards  long,  and  continually  drawing 
night  and  day,  during  the  whole  season 
(nearly  four  months)  ;  two  sets  of  sixteen 
men  each,  alternately  relieving  each  other. 
The  best  drawing  is  when  the  tide  iscomingin. 

Such  is  the  abundance  of  salmon  which 
come  up  several  of  the  Kamtschatkan  rivers 
that  they  even  dam  up  the  streams  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  force  the  water  over  the 
banks  :  in  which  case,  when  the  water  finds 
a  passage,  such  multitudes  of  salmon  are 
thrown  and  left  ypon  the  dry  ground  as  would 
produce  a  stench  sufficiently  powerful  to  caui?p 
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a  pestilence,  were  it  not  for  the  general  pre¬ 
valence  of  violent  winds,  which  act  as  an  an¬ 
tiseptic  on  such  occasions,  while  the  nume¬ 
rous  bears,  dogs,  &c.  luxuriously  riot  upon 
the  providential  spoil. 

Good  salmon-fishing  may  be  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  Wales ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  while  the  mountains  and  waters 
of  this  principality  render  it  prettily,  or  per¬ 
haps  beautifully,  picturesque,  the  scenery  in 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  great  superiority  in 
size  of  its  mountains,  and  the  far  greater  ex¬ 
panse  of  its  lakes  and  waters,  becomes  mag¬ 
nificent;  and  therefore  it  must  be  observed 
that  while  fine  salmon  are  caught  in  the  for¬ 
mer  country,  much  larger  are  found  in  the 
latter.  Scotland  possesses  numbers  of  fine 
fisheries  on  both  sides  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  importance  which  the  ancient  Scots  at¬ 
tached  to  them  may  be  gathered  from  the 
several  legal  enactments  which  were  framed 
for  the  protection  of  the  salmon :  in  the  Regiam 
Magistatem  are  preserved  several  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  their  fisheries,  couched  in  terms  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times.  From 
Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  a  free  passage  open  for 
the  fish,  which  is  called  the  Saterdayes  Sloppe. 

Salmon  fishing  in  the  river  Tweed  com¬ 
mences  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  ends 
on  Michaelmas-day ;  although  little  is  done 
by  the  fishermen  before  Chiistmas  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Corporation  of  Berwick,  who  are 
conservators  of  the  river,  extend  the  closing 
period  fourteen  days  beyond  what,  for  the 
sake  of  a  better  expression,  may  be  called 
the  lawful  time.  In  the  month  of  July,  an 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  salmon  are 
taken  in  the  Tweed:  a  boat-load,  and  some¬ 
times  two,  have  been  taken  in  a  tide.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  considerable  fisheries  on 
this  river,  extending  about  fourteen  miles 
from  its  mouth ;  those  at  a  greater  distance 
upwards  being  of  little  value.  The  limits  of 
each  fishery  are  staked  out ;  the  following  is 
the  method  by  which  the  fish  are  captured  ; 
a  man  puts  ofl  in  a  small  flat-bottomed  boat, 
square  at  one  end,  and  forming  as  large  a 
circle  as  his  net  will  admit,  brings  it  to  land 
at  the  extremity  of  his  boundary,  where  others 
assist  in  hauling  it  on  shore :  on  the  net 
coming  into  shallow  water,  the  salmon  are 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  small  bludgeon, 
which  renders  them  susceptible  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  crimping  for  a  greater  length  of  time, 
and  also  prevents  the  bruises  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  the  struggles  of  the 
fish.  It  appears  very  singular,  but  is  not  the 
less  true  on  that  account,  that  the  salmon  will 
lose  all  signs  of  life  in  almost  less  than  twenty 
minutes  after  being  taken  from  the  water,  if 
allowed  to  expire  without  further  injury  ;  but 
if  it  receive  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  im¬ 
mediately  on  being  caught,  the  muscles  will 
show  irritability  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
afterwards  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  same  effect  will  be  produced  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  causeupon  many,  if  not  all,  other  fish. 


The  river  Ayr,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
in  the  eastern  angle  of  Ayrshire,  after  passing 
Muirkirk,  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the 
Lugar,  and  numerous  other  streams,  until 
it  disembogues  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of 
Ayr.  The  Doon  takes  its  course  from  a  loch 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  six  miles  long  and  of  considerable 
breadth.  The  river  Doon  flows  in  a  wind¬ 
ing  course  towards  the  north-west,  and 
reaches  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  tlie 
Ayr.  The  Gir^'^an  is  a  small  stream  from 
the  north-east ;  its  course  is  mostly  westward, 
and  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
town  which  bears  its  name,  nearly  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Ayr.  The  Stincher,  joined  by  the  Dusk, 
descends  in  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the 
former,  and  at  its  mouth  is  situated  the  small 
port  of  Ballantrae.  These  rivers  contain 
plenty  of  salmon,  many  parts  of  them  are 
highly  picturesque,  and  they  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  angler.  Similar  observations 
may  be  correctly  applied  to  the  river  Nith, 
Dumfriesshire,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
rivers  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

The  rapid-running  Spey  (in  Banffshire) 
takes  its  source  at  the  base  of  the  mighty 
mountain  of  the  Coriaraich,  whence  it  tum¬ 
bles  headlong  down  a  succession  of  preci¬ 
pices,  pursuing  a  north-eastern  direction.  It 
afterwards  divides  Banffshire  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Moray  and  Inverness,  passing  through 
the  pine  forests  which  encircle  Castle  Grant ; 
the  Spey  widens  very  considerably  before  it 
reaches  the  small  town  of  Fochabers,  and  be¬ 
comes  navigable,  still,  however,  preserving 
its  original  character  of  uncommon  rapidity. 
When  swelled  by  the  torrents,  which,  after 
heavy  rains,  are  precipitated  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains,  its  impetuosity  is  beyond 
conception.  In  1768  this  river,  overflowing 
its  banks,  inundated  the  neighbouring  fields 
to  a  great  extent,  sweeping,  away  the  corn,  as 
well  as  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  several  of  whom  perished  in  the  fu¬ 
rious  desolation.  Salmon  were  found  dashed 
among  the  rocks  at  a  hundred  yards  distance 
from  the  channel  of  the  river.  Since  the  pe¬ 
riod  just  mentioned  similar  occurrences  have 
taken  place,  but  in  which,  however,  the  mis¬ 
chief  was  not  so  great.  After  receiving  nu¬ 
merous  streams  in  a  course  of  something 
more  than  seventy  miles,  the  Spey  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Speymouth, 
three  miles  north  of  Fochabers. 

The  Spey,  as  might  be  expected,  abounds 
with  salmon  ;  sufficient  fish  to  fill  from  1,500 
to  2,000  barrels  are  annually  caught. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  Banffshire 
rises  the  river  Aven  or  Aan,  which,  dividing 
part  of  Inverness  from  the  county  of  Banff, 
falls  into  the  Spey  at  Inveraan.  The  De- 
veron  rises  on  the  south  side  of  Banffshire, 
and  reaches  the  sea  below  Banff ;  the  Ugie, 
which  runs  on  the  south,  divides  this  from 
Aberdeenshire.  Plenty  of  salmon  are  found 
in  all  these  rivers,  trout  and  other  fish. 
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Salmon  are  found  in  all  the  rivers  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Seotland  till 
you  reach  the  small  town  of  Thurso,  a  few 
miles  to  the  left  of  what  is  called  John 
o’Groats,  forming  the  northern  termination  of 
the  kingdom,  being  directly  opposite  the 
Orkney  Islands.  The  river  Thurso,  which 
rises  in  Loch  More,  Caithness,  is  a  shallow 
pebbly  stream  for  a  considerable  distance,  so 
shallow,  indeed,  that  I  crossed  it  opposite  the 
house  of  my  worthy  friend,  John  Sinclair 
Gunn,  Esq.,  in  Dale,  in  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  water  scarcely  reached  the  calf  of 
my  leg.  From  this  place  its  course  to  Dun- 
nett  Bay,  close  to  the  town  of  Thurso,  where 
it  empties  itself,  may  be  nearly  twenty  miles, 
gradually  increasing  its  waters  as  it  proceeds. 
It  abounds  with  salmon,  and  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  remarkable  for  a  draught  of  these  fish 
in  1743-4,  when  at  one  haul  were  caught  two 
thousand  jive  hundred  and  sixty  ordinary  sized 
salmon  !  The  fisheries  of  the  river  Thurso 
are  the  property  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart., 
who  some  years  ago  informed  the  writer  they 
produced  800Z.  per  annum. 

Similar  observations  to  those  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  paragraph,  may  be 
applied  to  the  waters  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Highlands  (generally  throughoutScotland) 
down  to  Loch  Lomond,  the  most  extensive 
and  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Scottish  Lakes, 
being  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and 
in  some  places  eight  in  breadth. 

The  rivers  and  loughs  of  Ireland  are  well 
stocked  with  the  finny  tribes,  so  much  so  in¬ 
deed,  that  in  some  of  the  lakes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pakenham,  perch  are  so  nume¬ 
rous,  that  a  child  with  a  packthread  and  a 
crooked  pin  (it  is  said)  may  catch  enough  in 
an  hour  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a  family  f 
but,  as  far  as  relates  to  salmon,  though  they 
are  found  very  fine  and  very  abundant  in 
many  parts,  yet  in  this  respect  it  is  not  equal 
to  Scotland.  The  Shannon,  the  principal 
river  in  Ireland,  produces  salmon,  but  is,  per¬ 
haps,  more  remarkable  for  fine  large  pike. 
The  Suir,  the  Neor,  and  the  Barrow,  contain 
salmon,  and  good  sport  for  the  angler  may  be 
obtained  near  Garrick,  and  also  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Clonmell. 

The  Bann,  which  rises  from  the  mountains 
in  the  county  of  Down,  is  famous  for  its  sal¬ 
mon  fisheries.  This  river,  after  flowing  north¬ 
ward  nearly  thirty  miles,  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Tanwager,  falls  into  Lough 
Neagh  ;  passing  through  the  lake,  it  pursues 
a  northerly  course,  dividing  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Londonderry,  ultimately  reach¬ 
ing  the  sea  below  Coleraine,  near  which  there 
is  a  salmon  leap,  and  the  most  extensive  sal¬ 
mon  fishery  in  the  kingdom.  In  1780,  1,452 
salmon  were  taken  at  one  drag  of  a  net ;  in 
1758,  882  were  caught  in  the  same  manner. 

The  river  Lee,  which  takes  its  source  in 
the  mountains  near  the  village  of  Inchi- 
geela,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  not 
far  from  Cork,  produces  plenty  of  salmon. 
Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  Liffey, 


which  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and, 
after  a  sinuous  course  through  the  counties 
of  Kildare  and  Dublin,  disembogues  in  Dub¬ 
lin  Bay. 

The  Boyne,  which  rises  in  King's  County, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Drogheda,  abounds 
with  salmon,  as  well  as  with  fine  trout,  and  a 
variety  of  excellent  fish.  There  are  many 
other  rivers  which  afford  good  salmon  fishing, 
but  of  which  a  particular  description  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Thames,  the  Medway,  the  Severn,  the 
Mersey,  the  Humber,  and  the  Ouse,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  rivers  of  England, 
though  as  far  as  relates  to  salmon  they  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  the 
Severn,  in  which  the  angler  may  obtain  sport, 
though  the  fish  which  frequent  it  are,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  small.  The  Severn  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  rendered  remarkable  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance :  a  man  bathing  in  it, 
near  Worcester,  was  struck  and  killed  by  a 
sword-fish.  The  fish  was  caught  immediately 
afterwards,  so  that  the  fact  was  ascertained 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  place  where  the 
accident  happened  would  measure,  by  the 
course  of  the  stream,  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  ! 

Fine  salmon  are  taken  in  Cheshire,  in  the 
river  Dee  ;  in  Lancashire,  in  the  Ribble  and 
the  Lune,  in  various  parts  of  Westmorland, 
Cumberland,  &c.  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Esk  (in  Cumberland)  affords  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  salmon.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
on  the  bursting  of  the  Solway  Moss,  in  the 
year  1771,  the  overplus  (after  filling  a  plain, 
whose  area  was  five  hundred  acres)  found  its 
way  into  the  Esk,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  fish  ;  no  salmon  during  the  ensuing  sea¬ 
son  came  into  it. 

The  river  Tavy  (in  Devonshire)  rises  in 
Dartmoor,  and,  after  flowing  through  a  deep 
valley,  joins  the  Tamar ;  both  streams  pro¬ 
ducing  plenty  of  salmon.  After  a  flood,  these 
fish  are  found  most  abundant,  ten,  twelve,  and 
frequently  more,  being  taken  at  a  single 
draught.  When  the  water  is  clear,  many  are 
speared  by  poachers,  some  of  whom,  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  throw  the  spear  with  un¬ 
common  dexterity. 

The  Wye  (Herefordshire)  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  abundance  of  fine  salmon,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  in  the  indentures  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  Hereford,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
apprentice  should  not  be  compelled  to  live 
on  them  more  than  two  days  in  the  week. 
However,  the  passage  of  salmon  up  this  river 
has  become  so  much  impeded  by  iron  works, 
that,  unless  the  water  is  swelled  much  above 
its  usual  height,  they  cannot  ascend:  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  illegal  practice  of 
taking  them  in  cribs  have  so  much  reduced 
their  numbers  that  they  may  be  considered 
comparatively  scarce. 

In  the  river  Nove  (Ireland)  fish  called  the 
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Salmon  Peal  are  found,  which  are  rarely 
found  to  exceed  twelve  pounds  in  weight ; 
however,  they  are  evidently  a  variety  of  the 
salmon  tribe.  The  fry  of  the  Salmon  Peal 
descends  the  stream  later  than  those  of  the 
genuine  salmon;  while  the  Salmon  Peal  it¬ 
self  ascends  the  river  at  a  different  season. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN 
AND  VETERINARY  RECORDER. 


Sir, — In  your  number  for  February  I  ob¬ 
serve,  you  published  a  considerable  extract 
from  a  work  of  mine,  on  the  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  Common  Colds,  Glanders,  Farcy,  &c. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  you  are  highly  welcome 
to  the  observations  which  you  have  copied, 
and  as  they  are  the  result  of  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  I  hope  they  will,  in  the  end,  prove  not 
only  of  service  to  the  veterinary  profession, 
but  likewise  of  benefit  to  the  public.  Since 
writing  this  work  I  have  published  an  appen¬ 
dix,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  subject, 
and  also  replying  to  some  improper  insinua¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Youatt,  which  appeared  in  the 
“  Lancet"  and  “  Veterinarian,"  respecting 
the  principles  brought  forward,  as  regards 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  above-mentioned 
diseases.  It  will  be  understood,  that  before 
I  wrote  this  work,  the  common  prevailing 
opinion  was,  that  glanders  and  farcy  was  the 
effect  of  a  specific  poison  contained  in  the  blood 
of  the  horse.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  many 
was,  if  we  could  but  once  discover  an  antidote 
which,  if  when  adminstered,  would  combine 
with  and  destroy  this  specific  poison,  we 
must,  of  necessity,  therefore,  eradicate  or 
cure  such  disease.  On  the  contrary,  I  con¬ 
tended,  as  will  be  seen  at  p.  3.  “  that  all 
the  symptoms  of  disease  which  constitute 
glanders  and  farcy,  invariably  depend  upon 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  system  into  which 
it  is  reduced  or  brought,  and  not,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed,  specific  poison  contained 

in  the  blood.  And  these  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  found  to  depend  on,  and  arise  from, 
a  variety  of  causes,  whether  they  occur  at 
the  latter  states  or  stages  of  common  inflamma¬ 
tory  diseases,  which  take  place,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  strangles,  common  colds,  distemper, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  grease,  dropsy, 
("anasarca  or  oedema)  injuries,  &c.,  or  whether 
they  arise  independently  of  such  diseases, 
for  when  the  system  is  brought  into  an  un¬ 
healthy,  and  more  or  less  debilitated  state,  from 
neglect,  or  by  the  improper  treatment  of  any 
of  these  diseases,  and  the  following  symp¬ 
toms  occur,  they  then  constitute  glanders  or 
farcy.  And  as  these  symptoms  only  indicate 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  system  when  they 
follow  such  common  inflammatory  diseases 
as  we  have  just  named,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  ending  in,  or  becoming  glanders  or  farcy. 
And  further,  at  page  7,  “  The  diseases  of 
every  animal,  will,  therefore,  assume  a  cha¬ 


racter  according  to  the  state  of  the  system, 
that  is,  if  the  animal  should  happen  to  be  in  a 
healthy  state,  when  an  inflammatory  disease 
takes  place,  a  healthy  infiammatory  action  will 
be  the  result,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal 
should  be  in  an  unhealthy  state,  then  an  unheal¬ 
thy  infiammatory  disease  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quence;  and  this  is  found  to  be  one  reason 
amongst  a  multitude  of  others,  why  horses  in 
large  cities  and  crowded  places,  from  the  im¬ 
pure  air  which  they  breathe,  are  much  more 
frequently  affected  with  all  the  different  symp¬ 
toms  of  unhealthy  infiammatory  diseases,  which 
are  included  under  the  general  and  sweeping- 
terms  of  glanders  and  farcy."  This  latter 
distinction  between  healthy  and  unhealthy 
disease,  Mr.  Youatt  has  thought  proper  to 
designate  as  “  a  strange  and  unintelligible 
connection  of  terms,"  and  the  reader  will 
see  by  the  appendix,  which  I  shall  lay 
before  him,  the  candid  manner  in  which 
this  gentleman  proceeds  in  his  review  of 
my  work  to  show  that  what  he  had  stated, 
was  perfectly  correct.  But  since  that  period, 
his  co-editor,  Mr.  William  Percivall,  in 
the  year  1834,  four  years  after  my  Practical 
Treatise  appeared,  brought  out  a  work  called 
“  Hippopathology,  or  a  Systematic  Treatise 
on  the  Disorders  of  the  Horse."  This  gentle¬ 
man,  at  pages  84  and  87,  I  am  happy  to  find, 
has  adopted  my  opinion  respecting  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “  healthy  and  unhealthy  in- 
fiammation.*'  The  state  of  the  body  or  consti¬ 
tution,"  says  Mr.  P.,  “  will  have  considera¬ 
ble  influence  on  the  character  and  tendency  of 
inflammation.  In  horses  whose  bodies  are, 
and  have  long  been,  in  an  unthriving  and  un¬ 
healthy  condition,  a  common  swelled  leg  will, 
occasionally,  run  into  farcy,  and  a  common 
cold  or  strangles,  or  an  attack  of  influenza, 
be  followed  by  glanders.  In  other  cases 
such  unfortunate  sequels  will  supervene  with¬ 
out  any  ostensible  or  discoverable  cause 
whatever.  My  father  had  a  blood  colt  sent 
him  by  Mr.  L— — ,  to  be  castrated.  The  colt 
was  low  in  condition  at  the  time,  but  not  to 
appearance,  at  all  unhealthy.  The  operation 
was  performed  by  cauterization,  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  the  after-swelling  consequent  on  it, 
was  confined  to  the  scrotum.  All  went  on 
well  until  the  eighth  day,  when  some  small 
lumps  made  their  appearance  on  the  skin  of 
the  outside  of  the  near  quarter  ;  and  the  colt 
halted  with  the  limb  in  walking.  Two  days 
from  this,  similar  lumps  became  apparent  on 
the  body,  head,  and  other  three  limbs  ;  there 
was  a  discharge  of  mucopurulent  ill-digested 
matter  from  the  nose.  In  a  fortnight  from  this 
period,  the  colt  had  become  so  virulently 
diseased  and  glandered,  as  to  render  his  de¬ 
struction  the  only  alternative  left.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  saw  the  case,  and  attributed  the  untoward 
event  to  the  effects  of  foul  air,  to  which  the 
animal  had  probably  been,  at  some  time  or 
other,  previously  exposed.  The  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  animaFs  owner  was,  that 
it  had  been  destroyed  through  the  operation  ; 
on  which  plea,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  pay 
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the  expenses  incurred.  This  case  well  illus¬ 
trates  what  is  meant  by  unhealthy  injlamma- 
tion/’ 

Thus,  I  have  one  Editor  accusing  me  of 
making  “  a  strange  and  unintelligible  con¬ 
nection  of  terms,''  whilst  another  belonging 
to  the  same  journal,  four  years  afterwards, 
harrows  my  description  of  the  subject,  but 
without  acknowledging  the  source  from 
whence  he  derived  his  information.  I  more 
particularly  mention  this,  because,  as  you 
have  taken  upon  yourself  the  office  “  of  re¬ 
cording  whatever  is  usefully  connected  with 
veterinary  science,"  1  purpose  offering  you 
for  publication  an  appendix  which  I  pub¬ 
lished  to  my  work,  in  which  I  took  the  liberty 
of  reviewing  Mr.  Youatt’s  review  of  the  work 
itself,  and  also  his  lectures  on  the  above  dis¬ 
eases,  delivered  (as  he  never  omits  to  tell  his 
readers)  at  the  London  University. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  VINES. 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 

March  \6th^  1835. 


THE  APPENDIX. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  pages,  Mr.  Blaine, 
to  whose  researches  the  Veterinary  Profession  is 
much  indebted,  has  published  an  enlarged  and 
highly  useful  edition  (being  the  fourth)  of  his  Ve¬ 
terinary}  Outlines  and,  although  this  gentleman 
still  adheres  to  his  former  ideas  on  the  specific 
nature  of  Glanders,  and  the  discovery  of  an  anti¬ 
dote  as  a  cure,  still,  in  justice  to  him,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  he,  at  the  same  time,  admits,  “  that  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  is  setting  not  only  against  the 
specific  nature  of  this  disease,  but  all  other  specific 
affections.” 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  late  work,  has,  I  observe, 
taken  copious  extracts  from  various  papers  of  mine, 
which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  Lancet, 
more  particularly  from  those  relating  to  the  blood 
and  the  fcetal  circulation.  Among  these,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  the  following  remarks  (vide 
p.  382  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  work)  appended  to  a  con¬ 
densed  extract  of  my  opinions  on  the  general  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  both  Glanders  and  Farcy. 
“  In  the  prosecution  of  my  subject,  I  shall  have 
occasion  further  to  notice  the  most  important 
parts  of  this  work  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
1  shall  only  add  here,  that  the  theory  is  manifestly 
that  of  Solleysell,  and  is  open  to  much  discussion 
in  many  of  its  points.  In  attempting  the  complete 
overthrow  of  our  present  opinions,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  whether  this  ingenious  author  has  not,  by 
going  too  far,  defeated  himself.  Festina  Lente 
would  have  been  more  proper  here." 

In  reply  to  the  above  statement,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  my  theory  being  “  manifestly  that  of  M. 
Solleysell,”  I  must  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  the  candid 
and  impartial  judgment  of  those  readers  who  may 
have  perused,  with  common  attention,  the  contents 
of  my  work.  I  would  particularly  refer  to  p.  4  and 
8,  which  contain  the  opinions  that  Mr.  Blaine  has 
extracted  and  commented  on.  However,  it  will 
not  a  little  surprise  me,  if  Mr.  B.,  on  reconsider¬ 
ing  this  subject,  finds  that  he  was  never  more 
mistaken  in  any  point,  for  instead  of  the  shoe  being 
on  mine,  it  is  still  on  Mr.  B’s  foot,  since  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  only  coincide  with  M.  Solleysell  as  re¬ 
gards  the  practical  facts  which  this  author  has  ad¬ 


vanced,  and  that  I  have  left  bis  theorizing  about 
the  specific  poison  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

As  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  observations  on  my  “  attempt¬ 
ing  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  present  received 
opinions,”  I  have  only  to  remark,  that,  from  the 
very  favourable  opportunities  which  I  have  had,  for 
a  series  of  years  past,  for  investigating  the  nature 
of  organic  diseases,  in  all  its  various  forms,  I 
could  not  avoid  profiting  by  these  advantages  ; 
and  that,  after  having  cautiously  formed  my  opi¬ 
nions,  and  compared  them  carefully  with  those  of 
other  writers  on  these  subjects,  I  havxbeen  enabled 
to  expose  whatever  I  conceived  to  be  erroneous 
and  prejudicial  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
those  which  I  considered  to  be  of  value  or  consi¬ 
deration. 

The  great  fault  of  those  who  have  employed 
their  talents  as  writers,  or  lecturers  in  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Profession,  is,  that  they  have  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  holding  the  subject  of  Glanders 
and  Farcy  up  by  the  wrong  end.  It  is  true,  they 
have,  at  times,  slightly  noticed  the  disorganization 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  dis¬ 
eased  state  of  the  lungs,  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
and  cavities  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  the  skin. 
But,  then,  those  gentlemen  have  been  also  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  these  diseased  appearances  as  the 
effect  of  a  specific  poison,  and  not  as  dependant  on 
and  caused  by  a  variety  of  predisposing  aud  excit¬ 
ing  causes,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  have  the 
effect  of  producing  organic  disease  in  all  its  various 
forms — (see  chap.  9,  10.)  and  of  which  that  state 
of  the  system  commonly  called  Glanders  and 
Farcy,  is  nothing  more  than  the  sequel,  or  common 
follower. 

Although  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  membrane  of 
the  nose,  are  very  frequentl}'’  disease  in  Glanders, 
yet,  as  already  stated,  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  head  alone,  and  not  the  lungs,  is,  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  seat  of  disease.  The  following  extract 
from  pages  190,  1,  2,  of  the  work,  as  also  the  re¬ 
marks  which  follow,  will  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  this  sub¬ 
ject 

“Some  horses  require  a  much  longer  time  to 
recover  from  Glanders  or  Farcy,  than  others,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  age,  previous  condition,  nature,  and 
extent  of  disease  ;  as  also  the  employment  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  &c.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid 
down,  that  such  as  have  Farcy  only,  will,  if  in  a 
curable  state,  be  found  to  recover  much  quicker 
than  those  which  have  Glanders.  The  extreme 
difficulty  which  the  old  practitioners  experienced 
in  curing  Glanders  in  comparison  with  Farcy, 
no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  Solleysell  stating, 
‘  that  Farcy  was  sometimes  curable,  but  bad 
cases  of  Glanders  never.’  By  this,  it  appears,  he 
meant  to  imply  those  in  which  the  lungs  were  highly 
diseased;  for,  on  further  alluding  to  Glandei's,  he 
states  that,  ‘  in  those  cases  which  were  curable, 
it  frequently  took  from  two  to  three  months  to 
accomplish.’  ”* 


*  Since  the  publication  of  the  “  Practical  Trea¬ 
tise,”  I  have  been  censured  by  some  for  quoting  the 
opinions  of  this  celebrated  old  French  writer.  But 
I  beg  all  who  are  disposed  to  raise  objections  on  this 
score,  to  consider,  that  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
duty  of  an  author,  when  he  finds  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  others,  a  miinber  of  valuable  facts,  (even 
if  they  chance  to  be  mixed  up  with  abstruse  reason¬ 
ing)  not  to  arrogate  such  to  himself  as  his  own  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  candidly  to  state  the  source  whence  he 
has  derived  them.  And  if  he  should  happen  to  ex- 
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“The  reason  that  Glanders  are  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  Farcy,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  living 
power  being  less  active  in  the  mucous  membrane., 
cartilage,  and  bone,  than  it  is  in  the  skin,  which  is 
of  a  more  vital  nature, — proved  from  its  possess¬ 
ing  a  much  higher  degree  of  vascularity,  and,  of 
course,  when  in  a  diseased  state,  the  regenerating 
powers  of  this  part,  are,  by  far,  much  quicker, 
and  to  a  much  gi*eater  extent,  than  in  any  of  the 
former.” 

Chronic  Local  Glanders  with  Ulceration. 

“  We  have  sometimes  instances  of  horses  la¬ 
bouring  under  Glanders  and  Farcy,  recovering 
without  the  use  of  medicine,  where  the  animals 
are  kept  well  and  not  overworked.  It  would  surely 
be  a  bold  assertion  to  say,  that  nature,  in  some 
cases,  was  wholly  incapable  of  effecting  a  cure 
without  our  aid ;  but,  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  these  are  exceptions  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
only  take  place  under  peculiar  and  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  instances  of  glander- 
ed  horses  having  had  numerous  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  to  them  without  avail ;  but  these  were  prin¬ 
cipally  cases  in  which  the  diseased  symptoms  have 
been  corifided  to  the  head  alone.  Horses  thus  af¬ 
fected,  are  enabled  to  work  and  support  their  condi¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  discharge,  at  times,  appears  white 
and  healthy,  and  flows  at  intervals.  Such  cases  as 
these  are  found,  when  they  first  became  diseased, 
to  have  the  usual  appearance  of  confirmed  Glanders, 
viz.  the  whole  system  of  the  animal  will  be  found 
to  be  in  thed,  particular  unhealthy  state  already  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  a  changb 
of  circumstances,  with  respect  to  keep,  stabling, 
&c.  in  combination  with  age  and  general  strength 
of  the  constitution  of  the  subject,  the  whole  system 
will  be  found  to  have  regained  its  natural  healthy 
state,  and  the  horse,  in  every  respect,  equally  as 


tract  a  little  of  the  nonsense,  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  it  with  some  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
present  day,  he  should  not  be  too  severely  blamed  for 
a  proceeding  which  will  necessarily  excite  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  benefit  science. 

Sincerely  do  I  wish,  that  others  w'ould  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  remarks,  and  consider  the  subject  in  its 
proper  light.  They  would  not  then  be  so  eager  to 
misrepresent  the  nature  of  my  work,  or  seek  to  rob  me 
of  the  credit  of  many  of  the  practical  observations 
it  contains.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  those  on 
the  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  the  horse,  as  applicable  to  a  diseased  state  of 
the  whole  system,  which,  until  I  first  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  profession,  (as  deductions  established 
by  practical  observation,)  never,  as  far  as  my  know¬ 
ledge  extends,  ap})eared  previously  in  print.  And 
as  to  the  assertions  made  by  poetical  writers  in  their 
dreams,  concerning  the  purport  of  my  publication, 
they  are  utterly  disregarded  by  me.  Practical  Vete¬ 
rinarians,  and  the  public,  are  the  best  judges,  and 
the  fact  of  my  having  disposed  of  neaidy  500  copies 
the  first  year  it  appeared,  and  the  very  handsome 
manner  it  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  the  Sporting 
Magazine,  Lancet,  Hippiatrist,  and  Veterinary 
Journal,  British  Farmer’s  Magazine,  Monthly  Ga¬ 
zette  of  Practical  Medicine,  Farmer’s  Journal,  &c., 
gives  me  confidence  to  hope,  that  the  practical  re¬ 
marks,  which,  from  the  basis  of  the  volume,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  only  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
profession,  but  likewise  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
public. 


fit  for  work  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  still 
having,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  cavities,  a  local 
disease,  in  a  chronic  form,  left  remaining.  Cases  of 
this  description  are  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  already  described  by  La  Fosse,  some  of  which 
he  treated  successfully  by  injections  applied  to  the 
diseased  surfaces,  after  the  use-  of  the  trephine ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  adopted,  in  the  description  of 
case  just  alluded  to,  with  peculiar  benefit :  but  the 
great  difficulty  of  reaching  all  the  diseased  parts, 
with  any  application,  as  also  thie  extent  to  which 
disease  may  exist,  will,  in  most  instances,  render  a 
cure  very  doubtful. 

This  arises,  no  doubt,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  frontal  maxillary 
nasal  and  turbinated  cavities,  but  likewise  from  the 
great  extent  of  surface,  which  these  parts  afford  to 
the^  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and, 
which,  in  such  instances,  are  most  commonly  the 
principal  seat  of  disease.  For,  as  already  stated, 
(see  page  77,)  with  respect  to  the  diseased  appear¬ 
ances,  as  observed  on  dissection,  “  sometimes 
ulcers  are  found,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  course 
of  the  large  veins  of  the  septum  ;  and,  in  other 
cases,  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  observed  in 
those  portions  of  the  membrane  which  are  re¬ 
flected,  and  form  folds  with  the  turbinated  bones, 
and  also  that  part  which  covers  the  turbinated 
prominences.  The  ulcers  of  these  parts  some¬ 
times  appear  in  small  insular  clusters,  situated  at 
different  distances  from  each  other  ;  and  at  others, 
they  are  found  in  broad  and  extended  patches  ; 
and,  again,  the  cartilage  which  forms  the  septum, 
and  also  the  turbinated  bones,  is  found,  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  be  extensively  destroyed  by  ulceration  ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  bones  of  the  head,  as  the 
frontal  maxillary,  &c.,  are  softened  and  spongy  in 
their  inner  surface,  &c.” 

In  cases  like  these,  although  the  lungs,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  in  b.  perfect  state, 
yet,  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  parts  dis¬ 
eased,  as  well  as  the  great  extent  to  which  disease 
is  sometimes  found  to  exist,  as  also  the  impossibility 
of  effectually  applying  any  local  remedy,  the  cure, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  will  be  very  doubtful. 
Nay,  farther,  notwithstanding  these  parts  are 
sometimes  similarly  diseased  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject,  as  in  syphilis,  and  a  cure  is  ultimately  per¬ 
formed,  yet,  in  the  horse,  by  far  the  majority  of 
instances,  practical  experience  shows  us,  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Perhaps  this  arises,  as  before 
stated,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  peculiarity  in 
the  construction  of  the  parts,  since,  in  the  horse, 
the  cavities  of  the  head,  even  when  compared  to  his 
size,  are  infinitely  larger  than  in  the  human  subject. 
Hence,  of  course,  the  mucous  membrane  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  parts,  is  likewise  similarly  constructed. 
Furthermore,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  horse  is  an  animal  often  subjected  to  undergo 
the  severest  exertion,  and  that,  from  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  him 
(like  those  of  the  ass),  nearly  the  whole  volume 
of  air,  during  respiration,  is  continually  passing 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts,  and 
which  this  peculiarity  of  conformation,  from  the 
various  changes  in  temperature,  &c.,  which  the 
air  undergoes,  is  not  only  very  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  disease,  but  must  also  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  up  a  chronic  affection  when  it  is  once  esta¬ 
blished. 

This  peculiar  structure  of  parts,  will  in  no  small 
degree,  contribute  to  explain  the  reason  why  horses 
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are  more  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,*  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
mon  colds,  than  any  other  animal,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  this  animal’s  tendency  to  that  unhealthy 
and  infectious  nasal  discharge,%o  absurdly  denomi¬ 
nated  Glanders. 

“  Some  of  these  cases  of  chronic  local  Glanders 
('in  which  the  lungs  are  not  diseased),  the  mem¬ 
brane  being  in  a  state  of  obstinate  ulceration  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  at  last,  sometimes  with,  and 
at  other  times  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  is 
found  to  heal  of  itself.  And  when  such  horses 
are  destroyed  or  die  from  other  diseases,  we  find 
in  the  place  of  the  ulcers,  small  pits  or  indenta¬ 
tions  in  the  membrane,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  to  those  marks  left  on  the  human  subject 
after  the  small-pox.  While  in  others,  in  which 
disease  has  been  more  extensive,  the  diseased 
parts  are  found  cicatrised,  appearing  in  the  form 
of  broad,  extended  patches  or  indentations,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  skin  in  the  human  subject,  after  it  has 
been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  subsequently 
healed.” 

I  hope  such  of  my  readei’s  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  these  very  intricate  subjects, 
will  not  do  me  the  injustiee  to  suppose  that  I  have 
brought  forward  these  observations  with  a  view  of 
inducing  them  to  keep  horses  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  by  so  doing  incur  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
expense,  far  from  it.  My  reason  is  only  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  way  to  show,  to  what  extent  nature  is 
capable  of  effecting  a  cure,  when  the  lungs,  the 
most  important  organs  of  life,  are  not  in  a  dis¬ 
organized  or  diseased  state.  And  although  horses 
are  sometimes  found  capable  of  working  in  the 
condition  already  mentioned,  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  that  with  great  benefit  to  their  owners, 
yet  to  prevent  any  unpleasant  consequences  they 
ought  always  to  be  worked  and  kept  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  long  as  the  least  symptom  of  disease  re¬ 
mains. 

Chronic  Local  Glanders  without  Ulceration. 

This  state  of  Glanders  is  found  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  one  already  described,  Me 
ception  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
being  entirely  free  from  ulceration.  In  cases  of 
this  description,  ulceration  in  many  instances  en¬ 
sues,  from  the  long  continued  chronic  diseased  state 
of  the  membrane  ;  and  then,  of  course,  the  disease 
becomes  of  the  same  character  as  that  to  which 
the  reader’s  attention  has  been  already  directed. 
The  disorder  then  puts  on  more  obstinate  symp¬ 
toms  than  occurred  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
ulceration  and  the  cure  is  consequently  rendered 
more  protracted  and  uncertain. 

Occasionally  we  find  slight  cases  of  chronic  local 
Glanders,  without  ulceration,  in  which  there  is  a 
trifling  discharge  from  one  or  both  nostrils  :  and 
after  the  animal  has  continued  in  this  state  for 


*  See  also  the  Practical  Treatise,  chapters  4,  5, 
6,  7,  on  the  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of 
Common  Colds  (Catarrh),  Distemper  (Epizootic 
Disease),  Strangles,  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs, 
&c. 

t  As  already  stated  in  the  work,  page  5.  Mr. 
Coleman  has  designated  it  as  the  acute  Glanders, 
when  there  is  ulceration  of  the  membrane ;  and 
chronic,  when  there  is  none.  And  in  either  of  those 
states  Glanders  may  exist  both  with  and  without  the 
lungs  being  in  a  state  of  disease.  In  the  latter  opi¬ 
nion  I  perfectly  accord. 


many  months,  both  with  and  without  the  use  of 
medicine,  in  conjunction  with  keeping  the  parts 
clean,  feeding  the  animal  well,  working  him  mo¬ 
derately,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  causes  w'hich, 
in  the  first  instance,  produced  such  disease,  the 
gleet  or  discharge  will  at  last  cease,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  then  becomes  perfectly  well,  and  free  from 
disease.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  instances  where 
the  animal  is  not  taken  such  kind  of  care  of  (and 
even  in  some  where  he  is),  the  diseased  state  of 
this  membrane  still  continues  obstinate.  The 
lungs,  in  consequence  of  being  then  in  a  more  pre¬ 
disposed  state,  on  the  slightest  exciting  cause  being 
applied,  (which  in  a  common  natural  state  would 
produce  no  untowai'd  circumstances,)  at  last  be¬ 
come, — secondly,  the  seat  of  a  sub-acute,  inflamma¬ 
tory  disease;  to  which  soon  succeed,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  tubercles,  vomica,  hepatization,  emphysema, 
&c.,  (see  chap.  IX.)  and  when  such  disease  as  this 
occurs,  we  have  then,  of  course.  Glanders  in  one 
of  its  most  complicated  and  incurable  forms,  and 
the  sooner  the  animal  is  destroyed  the  better, 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Great  Weever. — This  fish  generally  mea¬ 
sures  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  but  has  been 
known  to  attain  seventeen  inches  :  its  food  is  the  fry 
of  other  fishes,  and  its  flesh  is  excellent.  It  swims  very 
near  the  bottom,  is  sometimes  taken  in  deep  water  by 
the  trail-net,  and  occasionally  with  a  baited  hook,  at¬ 
tached  to  deep-sea  lines.  When  caught  it  should  be 
handled  with  great  caution.  “  I  have  known,”  says 
Mr.  Couch,  “  three  men  wounded  successively  in  the 
hand  by  the  same  fish,  and  the  consequences  have 
been,  in  a  few  moments,  felt  as  high  as  the  shoulder. 
Smart  friction  with  oil  soon  restores  the  part  to 
health ;  ”  but  such  is  the  degree  of  danger,  or  ap¬ 
prehension  of  it  rather,  arising  from  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  spines  of  the  W severs,  that  our  own  fishermen 
almost  invariably  cut  off  the  first  dorsal  fin  and  both 
opercular  spines,  before  they  bring  them  on  shore  ; 
the  French  have  a  police  regulation  by  which  the 
fishermen  are  directed  to  cut  off'  the  spines  before 
they  expose  the  fish  for  sale  ;  and  in  Spain  there  is  a 
positive  law,  by  which  fishermen  incur  a  penalty  if 
they  bring  to  market  any  fish  whose  spines  give  a 
bad  wound,  without  taking  them  off*. —  Yarrell's  Bri¬ 
tish  Fishes. 


Death  of  Mr.  Richard  Shepherd,  the  Trainer. 
— On  Sunday,  March  8th,  died  after  a  short  illness, 
at  his  residence,  near  Langton  Wold,  in  the  county  of 
York,  Mr.  Richard  Shepherd,  aged  43  years.  He 
was  well  known  to  the  sporting  world  as  a  celebrated 
and  eminent  trainer  of  race  horses,  having  spent  his 
whole  life  in  that  capacity, — when  but  a  boy  he  went 
into  the  stables  of  the  late,  and  well  known  old 
Sykes,  trainer  to  R.  O.  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  R.  Watt, 
Esq.,  and  others,  where  he  continued  for  some  years 
as  the  head  lad  of  the  establishment,  and  about  the 
year  1820  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Watt  as  his  private 
trainer,  which  post  he  retained  with  credit  to  him¬ 
self  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Amongst  the  numerous 
horses  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  had  under  his 
tuition,  and  which  appeared  as  shining  lights  on  the 
turf,  may  be  named  Barefoot,  Meraiion,  and  Rocking¬ 
ham,  all  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger ;  Lot¬ 
tery,  Abron,  Duport,  Marion,  Muta,  Belzoni,  Bru- 
tandorf,  Belshazzar,  Cardinal,  Perion,  Catherina,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  Mr.  Shepherd,  we  believe,  has  left  a  widow 
and  five  children  to  lament  his  loss. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN 
AND  VETERINARY  RECORDER. 

Sir, — Your  admired  correspondent  “  Deto¬ 
nator,’^  in  last  month’s  “  Sportsman,”  in 
speaking  of  the  accidents  and  loss  of  life 
through  guns,  says,  “  it  is  melancholy  indeed 
to  look  at  the  list  of  amateurs  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  their  own  imprudence he  like¬ 
wise  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  thinks  he  shall 
provide  himself  with  one  of  Lang’s  safety 
guards,  to  arm  against  danger. 

Now,  sir,  out  of  the  numerous  letters  I  have 
seen  on  many  occasions  regarding  accidents 
through  guns,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  person 
has  yet  hit  upon  the  right  cause,  which  is 
simply  this,  that  the  generality  of  young 
sportsmen  carry  their  loaded  guns  with  the 
hammer  down  on  the  nipple,  whereas  the  only 
correct  way  is  always  to  carry  the  gun  on  half- 
cock,  it  can  then  only  go  olF  by  one  accident, 
namely,  the  sear  breaking.  When  the  gun 
is  carried  with  the  hammer  down,  it  can  go  off 
by  very  many  different  ways,  and  not  only 
can,  but  actually  does,  and  dreadful  loss  of 
life  is  frequently  the  consequence.  I  do  not 
wish  every  body  to  take  ray  word  for  the  above 
fact,  but  as  experience  is  better  than  advice 
(although  my  advice  if  acted  upon  is  better, 
or  will  be  more  effectual,  than  all  the  safety 
guards).  I  strongly  recommend  every  person 
who  at  all  doubts  my  assertion  to  try  the  effect 
of  the  two  different  ways ;  let  him  take  an 
empty  gun,  put  a  cap  on  the  nipple,  and  the 
hammer  on  half-cock,  and  it  cannot  go  off 
without  breaking  the  lock  ;  then  let  him  put 
the  hammer  down  on  the  nipple,  and  he  can 
make  it  go  off  by  full  twenty  different  ways. 
Why  is  it  that  in  the  present  day  there  are 
more  accidents  than  when  flint  guns  were 
used  ?  ’tis  simply  that  they  were  then  obliged 
to  have  their  guns  on  half-cock,  whereas 
now  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  the  per¬ 
cussion  gun  is  carried  with  the  hammer  on 
the  nipple,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  way  that  can  be  ;  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  carry  the  gun  on  full  cock, 
for  then  it  could  only  go  oft'  by  one  accident, 
the  trigger  being  pulled.  People  oftentimes 
are  very  obstinate  on  this  point,  and  I  have 
fre(iuently  seen  persons,  whom  I  thought  I 
had  convinced  of  the  error  of  carrying  the 
hammer  down,  afterwards  still  adhere  to  this 
dangerous  system. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  remark  that  some  gun- 
makers  are  very  opiniated,  and  persist,  in 
spite  of  reason,  to  assert  that  the  safest  way 
of  carrying  the  loaded  gun,  is  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  down  on  the  nipple.  I  humbly  confess 
that  I  do  not  consider  my  talents  equal  to 
that  sort  of  epistle  which  would  be  worthy  of 
insertion  in  your  Magazine,  and  my  object  in 
thus  addressing  you,  is  to  beg  the  favour  of 
your  mentioning  this  subject  to  “  Detonator,” 
who  I  conceive  is  able  and  willing  to  give  the 
young  sportsmen  that  advice  on  this  subject, 
which  I  consider  so  necessary  for  their  wel¬ 
fare. 


Apologizing  foi  thus  intruding  on  your  pa¬ 
tience,  which  I  trust  you  will  pardon,  as  the 
preservation  of  my  fellow  creatures  is  my  ob¬ 
ject,  I  remain,  sir. 

Your  constant  reader, 
Wortham,  Suffolk,  M.  B. 

March  19,  1835. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  YOUATT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “  THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 
VETERINARY  RECORDER.’’ 

Sir, — If  the  letter  of  Mr.  Youatt,  inserted 
in  your  March  number  were  to  be  read  by  no 
other  persons  than  those  who  know  its  writer 
and  the  credit  for  veracity  to  which  he  is  en¬ 
titled,  I  should  have  considered  any  notice 
of  it,  on  my  part,  as  perfectly  unnecessary. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  for  Mr.  Youatt 
to  assert  that  “  an  unfounded  and  scurrilous 
attack  has  been  made  upon  himself,”  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  show  that  he  did  not 
represent  that  the  nobleman’s  coachman  to 
whom  I  alluded  was  a  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
whilst  he  was  not  so ;  and  therefore,  Mr. 
Youatt— with  a  dexterity  for  which  I  give  him 
all  the  credit  he  deserves — slips  over  that  part 
of  my  article  and  attempts  to  raise  a  great 
outcry  about  my  having  spoken  of  him  as 
“  a  person  of  the  name  of  Youatt.”  He  cer¬ 
tainly  is  “  a  person,”  or  his  appearance  be¬ 
lies  him,  and  his  name  is,  or  at  least  is  com¬ 
monly  considered  to  be,  ‘‘Y’’ouatt;”  at  all 
events,  I  have  authority  for  saying  so.  But 
if  Mr.  Y^ouatt  has  some  other  name  by  which 
he  would  wish  to  be  known,  let  him,  by 
all  means,  say  what  it  is,  and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject,  by  such  name,  to  speak  of  him  ;  in  case 
I  should  ever  have  occasion  to  do  so.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  my  having  used  the  name 
“Youatt,”  but  my  having  used  it  without, 
what  is  vulgarly  called  “  a  handle,”  that  has 
excited  Mr.  Y’^ouatt’s  anger.  I  will  tell  Mr. 
Youatt  how  this  happened.  Having  heard 
or  read  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  the  words  “  The 
Reverend,”*  precede  his  name,  and  having 
also  been  given  to  understand  that  he  had 
claimed  (although  I  know  no  person  but  him¬ 
self  who  could  have  conferred  upon  him)  the 
title  of  “  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery,”  I  had  intended  to  have  made 
my  peace  by  conceding  both  titles,  and  to 
have  spoken  of  him  as  “The  Reverend  Pro¬ 
fessor  Youatt,”  but,  unfortunately,  whilst 
writing  my  article,  another  title  fell  in  my 
way,  to  which,  however,  at  present  I  do  not 
wish  to  allude.  Knowing  Mr.  Youatt  to  be 


*  Ihese  words,  “  The  Reverend,”  will,  probably, 
remind  Mr.  Youatt  of  some  observations  which  that 
arch  wag,  the  late  Sir  William  Garrow,  once  made 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  whicli  excited  in 
all  persons  present — except  Mr.  Youatt,  who  per¬ 
haps  considered  it  no  laughing  matter — a  good  deal 
of  merriment. 
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a  great  stickler  for  correctness  in  trifles,  and 
also  his  fondness  for  appearing  in  print,  to 
which,  upon  personal  matters,  I  have  a  great 
dislike,  I  felt  considerably  puzzled  how  to 
speak  of  him  ;  to  have  called  him  “  The  Re¬ 
verend  Professor,^'  without  adding  the  other 
title,  which,  owing  to  the  manner  in  whieh 
it  was  conferred,  may  he  important  in  his  eye, 
might  have  given  rise  to  diseussion,  whilst, 
to  have  added  it,  might,  from  its  seeming 
want  of  connection  with  those  “  Reverend,’^ 
and  “  Professor/’  have  been  eonstrued  into 
a  desire  on  my  part,  to  make  him  look  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  which  I  by  no  means  intended  :  par- 
tieularly  as  Mr.  Youatt  is  occasionally  kind 
enough  to  look  so  of  his  own  accord.  In 
this  dilemma  I  stumbled  upon  the  phrase,  “  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Youatt,”  and  used  it, 
and  all  I  can  now  say  is,  that,  if  it  has  given 
deep  ofl'ence,  I  did  not  so  intend :  for,  al¬ 
though  I  should  be  a  hypocrite  if  I  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  a  very  profound  respect  for  Mr. 
Youatt,  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to  treat  him 
otherwise  than  with  eourtesy.  So  far,  I  liope, 
so  good. 

Mr.  Youatt  tells  us  that  he  “  happens  to  be 
Veterinary  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,”  and  that  his  works  have  been  diffused 
over  the  kingdom.  He  certainly  has,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  been  permitted  to  lecture  there,  al¬ 
though  he  is  not,  as  I  understand,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  or  on  the  establishment,  and  I  dare 
say  he  has  been  somewhat  disappointed  in 
finding  that  his  lectures,  owing  to  certain 
vacuities,  commonly  called  empty  benches, 
did  not  produce  “  the  effects'^  for  which  they 
were  chiefly  undertaken.  I  condole  with  Mr. 
Youatt  upon  his  disappointment  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  then,  Mr.  Editor,  if  students  will 
take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  instructed  at  the  Veterinary  College  by 
those  who  better  understood  the  veterinary 
science  than  Mr.  Youatt  does,  and  will  not 
attend  him,  the  fault  is  not  in  me,  “nor,”  I 
think  I  hear  some  of  your  readers  say,  “  in  the* 
students  either.”  In  whom  then, is  the  fault? 
Mr.  Youatt  can  answer  this  question.  With 
respeet  to  the  works  which  Mr.  Youatt  has 
“diffused,”  I  will  take  leave  to  add  a  word 
hy-and-bye  when  we  toueh  upon  “  palatine 
veins.” 

Mr.  Youatt  next  announces  that  “he  is 
the  sole  proprietor  and  managing  Editor  of 
the  Veterinarian,  and  this,  the  anonymous 
writer,”  (meaning  of  course,  myself^  “  well 
knew.”  Now  this  I  must  take  leave  flatly  to 
eontradiet.  I  knew  nothing — I  believed 
nothing  of  the  sort  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  I 
understood  that  Mr.  Pereivall  and  others 
weie  proprietors  of  that  journal,  and  if  they 
were  not,  and  are  not  at  the  present  day, 
editors,  or  co-editors  of  the  work,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  they  are  stated  to  he  so  in  its  title- 
page.  I  can  readily  believe,  from  what  I 
know  of  Mr.  Pereivall,  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  Messrs.  Karkeek  and  Dick,  that 
Mr.  Youatt  is  “  sole  proprietor  and  managing 
editor”  of  one  portion  of  the  Veterinarian, 


namely,  so  much  of  it  (and  that  occasion¬ 
ally,  not  the  smallest  part )  as  may  be  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Youatt’s  own  word  “  scurri¬ 
lous.”  Mr.  Youatt’s  pompous  announcement 
that  “  he  is  sole  proprietor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Veterinarian,”  savours,  1  think, 
more  of  valour  than  discretion,  and  might  in¬ 
duce  a  man  who  was  personally  his  enemy, 
which  I  am  not,  to  teaze  him  for  an  answer 
to  the  following  question,  viz. — “  Were  you, 
Mr.  Youatt,  the  proprietor  of  ‘  The  Veterina¬ 
rian'  on  the  \Oth  of  February,  1832.’”  I  don’t 
however,  wish  to  teaze  Mr.  Youatt,  and  T 
therefore  will  not  complain,  if,  in  the  sound 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  leaves  this  ques¬ 
tion  unanswered. 

Mr.  Youatt  asserts  that,  “  I  well  knew  the 
reason  why  be  has  never  thought  fit,  like  other 
members  of  the  Veterinary  Profession,  to 
undergo  a  regular  medical  examination,  and 
that  it  is  not  discreditable  to  him  (Mr.  Youatt).” 
Here  I  must  take  leave  to  eontradiet  Mr. 
Youatt  a  second  time,  for  I  k7iow  nothing  of 
his  reason,  and  therefore,  cannot  know 
whether  it  is  or  not  discreditable  to  him  ; 
hut  this  I  do  know,  that  every  pretender  to 
veterinary  science,  or  ignoramus  in  anatomy, 
will  show  discretion  by  not  submitting  his 
pretensions  to  the  test  of  an  examining  com- 
mitttee,  composed  of  the  greatest  and  most 
talented  medical  men  in  England.  Mr. 
Youatt,  whomust  know,  might,  and  doubtless, 
would  (if  he  could  have  advantageously  done 
it)  have  cleared  up  the  point, ^without  appeal¬ 
ing  to  me,  who  do  not  know,  “  why  he  has  not 
submitted,  like  other  members  of  the  veterinai'y 
profession,  to  a  regular  medical  examination 

Mr,  Youatt  next  puts  forth  an  hypothesis, 
that  there  is  a  “ehasm”  in  the  veterinary 
profession,  and  jumps  to  the  conclusion,  or — 
to  use  his  own  word — “dreams,”  dhat  he 
might  be  the  proper  person  to  fill  it  up.  The 
“chasm”  was  a  “  dreamf  ’  and  Mr.  Youatt, 
having  reasoned  from,  or  “  dreamed  of,’’ 
wrong  premises,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  his  conclusion  is  wrong  also. 

Mr.  Youatt  flies  into  another  hypothesis,  in 
support  of  which,  he  should,  I  think,  have 
quoted  a  few  rhymes.  No  evidence  is  so 
proper  in  cases  having  the  appearance  of 
fetion  as  that  of  the  poets.  All  I  can  say  of 
the  agriculturists,  to  whom  Mr.  Youatt  al¬ 
ludes,  is,  that  if  they  really  did  make  the 
application  which  he  speaks  of,  they,  in  my 
opinion,  mistook  their  man,  and  all  I  will 
say  for  Mr.  Youatt,  upon  that  subject  is,  that 
if  he  submitted  a  plan  of  a  veterinary  school 
to  the  public  eye,  it  must  have  been  squinted 
at ;  for  1  know  enough  of  Mr.  Youatt  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  not  “  put  his  candle  under 
a  bushel,”  and  I  strongly  surmise  that  a  very 
slight  glance  of  favour  from  “  the  public 
eye,”  would  have  caused  his  own  trumpet  to 
sound  most  loudly. 

Having  now  disposed  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  hypothetical  part  of  Mr.  Youatt’s 
letter,  I  come  to  the  palatine  veins.  That  this 
question  may  be  properly  understood,  I  think 
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it  right  to  quote  the  passage  in  your  article, 
which  Mr.  Youatt  is  pleased  to  designate  as 

infinitely  discreditable,"  and  which  was  as 
follows.  “  Under  the  title,  the  Horse,  he 
(Mr.  Youatt)  has  given  not  only  an  anatorai- 
cal  description  of  blood-vessels  which  never 
existed,  but  also  a  further  description  of  these 
vessels  by  the  introduction  of  a  wood-cut 
giving  a  representation  of  two  large  palatine 
veins,  accompanying  the  two  palatine  arte¬ 
ries  around  the  lower  part  of  the  palate, 
when  in  short,  it  is  well  known  to  those  who 
are  practically  conversant  with  anatomy,  that 
in  reality,  such  kind  of  veins,"  ( meaning,  of 
course,  such  veins  as  were  represented  by  the 
plate)  “  have  no  sort  of  existence,  &c."  Now, 
mark  what  Mr.  Youatt  says,  in  answer,  first, 
that  “it  is  a  point  that  is  disputed  among 
us,"  (meaning  by  “  us,"  I  suppose,  the  ve¬ 
terinary  profession ;  of  which  1  must  remind 
Mr.Youattthat  heisnot,in  my  opinion,  a  mem¬ 
ber,  until  he  will  submit  to  “a  regular  medical 
examination,"  then  “  that  the  palatine  veins 
are  small" — “that  there  is  difficulty  in  filling 
them"^ — “that  they  will  seldom  be  seen." 
"Why,  then,  I  ask,  if  they  are  so  small  that 
they  can  seldom  be  seen,  did  Mr.  Youatt  re¬ 
present  them  as  two  large’*  veins?  Mr. 
Youatt  is  evidently  at  fault,  and  wants  a  little 
information,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  I 
am  not  in  the  humour  to  give  him.  He  says 
that,  “  the  palatine  veins,"  (meaning,  of 
course,  those  which  he  says,  are  “small, 
difficult  to  be  filled,  and  seldom  seen,")  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  some  of  the  most 
talented  of  the  College  pupils.  Without  ad¬ 
mitting  or  denying  Mr.  Youatt's  assertion,  in 
this  respect,  all  I  need  say  is,  that  his  obser¬ 
vations  are  not  to  the  point.  Unless  he  can 
show,  which  he  cannot,  and  has  not  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  do,  that  there  are  “  two  large  pala¬ 
tine  veins  accompanying  the  two  palatine 
arteries,"  such  as  are  represented  in  the 
plate  alluded  to,  and  which  two  large  veins 
I  deny  the  existence  of, — unless,  I  say,  he  can 
showthis, — he  stands  convicted  of  “ignorance 
of  anatomy,"  and  his  book,  taking  the  part 
of  it  we  have  spoken  of,  as  a  specimen  of  it 
as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  calculated  to 
“  diffuse,"  tends  to  confuse,”  “  useful  know¬ 
ledge."  The  words  “  infinitely  discreditable" 
must  therefore  be  returned  to  Mr.  Youatt,  to 
whom  they  belong.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Youatt  attempts  to  make  Vitet,  Geraid, 
Percivall,  and  Blaine  participators  in  “  his 
ignorance  of  anatomy,"  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  candour  which  he  ordinarily  exhibits,  and 
for  which  I  imagine  neither  Mr.  Percivall  or 
Mr.  Blaine,  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  him. 
Neither  of  those  gentleman  will,  I  think, 
assert  “that  there  are  two  large  palatine 
veins,  accompanying  the  two  palatine  arte¬ 
ries,  such  as  are  represented  by  the  plate 
alluded  to." 

Mr.  Youatt’s  admission  that  he  took  the 
plate  from  Leblanc,  comes  too  late  to  be 
of  any  use  to  him.  Had  he  said  so  in  the 
first  instance,  he  would  even  then,  as  a  per¬ 


son  undertaking  to  “  diffuse  useful  know¬ 
ledge,"  have  been  answerable  for  its  general 
accuracy,  but  he  sent  it  forth  as  his  own  !  Mr. 
Youatt’s  admission  reminds  me  of  a  fellow 
who,  having  been  suspected  of  forgery,  was 
apprehended,  with  a  forged  £5  note  in  his 
possession,  and  to  save  himself  from  that 
charge,  admitted  that  he  had,  under  a  belief 
that  the  note  was  genuine,  just  stolen  it  from 
his  master’s  desk. 

The  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Youatt's 
letter  requires  no  further  observation  from 
me  than  that  his  assertion,  as  to  his  being 
“  entitled  to  look  to  me  tor  respect  and  grati- 
titude,"  is  as  consistent  with  truth  as  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  two  “  palatine  veins,  such  as  are  re¬ 
presented  in  the  plate  above  alluded  to,"  is 
consistent  with  correct  anatomy.  Mr.  Youatt 
has  occasionally  bestowed  some  portions  of 
his  “  scurrility"  upon  me,  which  has  tended, 
by  shewing  that  I  am  not  connected  with  him, 
to  raise  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession. 
For  such  favours”  I  am  as  grateful  as  I 
ought  to  be,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  shall  never 
have  the  misfortune  of  incurring  Mr.  Youatt’s 
praise,  which  might  do  me  a  serious  injury. 

I  am.  Sir,  your’s  obediently, 

A  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

1st  April,  1835. 


Charles  Lamb  and  his  Dog. — During  the  early 
part  of  my  acquaintance  with  Lamb,  when  he  lived  at 
Colebrook  Row,  he  had,  staymg  on  a  visit  with  him,  a 
large  and  very  handsome  dog,  of  a  rather  curious 
breed,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hood.  The  Lambs 
(albeit  spinster  and  bachelor)  were  not  addicted  to 
“  dumb  creatures  ;  ’’  but  this  dog  was  an  especial  pet 
(probably  in  virtue  of  his  owner,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  them) — and  he  always  accompanied 
Lamb  on  his  long  rambling  daily  walks  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  part  of  the  metropolis.  But  what  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  reader’s  attention  is,  that  during 
these  interminable  rambles — heretofore  pleasant  in 
virtue  of  their  profound  loneliness  and  freedom  as 
respected  all  companionship  and  restraint, — Lamb 
made  himself  a  perfect  slave  to  this  dog,  whose 
habits  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  errant  nature, 
for,  generally  speaking,  the  creature  was  half-a-mile 
off  from  his  companion,  either  before  or  behind, 
scouring  the  fields  or  roads  in  all  directions,  scam¬ 
pering  up  or  down  “  all  manner  of  streets,"  and  keep¬ 
ing  Lamb  in  a  perfect  fever  of  irritation  and  annoy¬ 
ance  j  for  he  was  afraid  of  losing  the  dog  when 
it  was  out  of  sight,  and  yet  could  not  per¬ 
suade  himself  to  keep  it  in  sight  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  by  curbing  its  roving  spirit.  Dash  (that 
was  his  name)  knew  Lamb’s  weakness  on  these  par¬ 
ticulars  as  well  as  he  did  himself,  and  took  a  due 
dog-like  advantage  of  it.  In  the  Regent’s  Park  in 
particular.  Dash  had  his  master  completely  at  his 
mercy  ;  for  the  moment  they  got  into  the  ring,  he  used 
to  get  through  the  pailing  on  to  the  green  sward,  and 
disappear  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  together, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  Lamb  did  not  dare  to 
move  from  the  spot  where  he  (Dash)  had  disappear¬ 
ed,  till  such  time  as  he  thought  proper  to  show  him¬ 
self  again.  And  they  used  to  take  this  particular 
walk  much  oftener  than  they  otherwise  would,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  Dash  liked  it  and  Lamb  did  not. — 
CoiLTt  Magazine, 
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COURSING  MEETINGS. 

ASHDOWN  PARK. 

Feb.  3ud,  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

^  In  “  The  Sportsman”  for  March  we  gave  the  de“ 
cisions  at  this  meeting,  but  deferred  our  observations 
until  now,  in  order  that  we  might  have  more  leisure 
to  go  into  particulars. 

This  meeting  has  been  so  ably  and  pleasantly  de* 
scribed  in  the  “  Coursers’  Manual,”  by  Mr.  Good- 
lake,  that  it  may  be  considered  unnecessary  for  us 
here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that  work,  but  as  there 
may  be  those  amongst  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
seen  it,  which  every  courser  ought,  we  shall  simply 
state,  that  this  club  was  established  in  the  year  1780 
by  the  then  Lord  Craven  on  his  estate  at  Ashdown 
Park ;  and,  although  in  point  of  seniority  it  stands 
next  to  Swaffham,  yet,  in  the  celebrity  of  its  sup¬ 
porters,  the  fineness  of  its  ground,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  its  proceedings  are  conducted,  it  may 
justly  be  said  to  be  second  to  none.  It  is  with  coursers 
what  Newmarket  is  to  racers.  Its  rules,  regulations, 
and  decisions,  are  considered  as  law  by  most  of  the 
provincial  clubs  ;  the  members  of  which,  as  their 
engagements  permit,  would  do  well  also  to  witness 
its  proceedings ;  by  doing  which  they  would  see  to 
what  perfection  this  sport  may  be  carried.  It  was 
with  this  club  that  that  great  lawyer.  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield,  used  to  take  his  recreations,  and  where 
he  did  not  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Judge 
to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  course.  He  possessed 
many  excellent  greyhounds,  although,  we  believe, 
they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  started  for  prizes.  Here 
Iso  Mr.  Swinfen,  Capt.  Hatt,  Mr.  Corcellis,  Lord 
Sefton,  Lord  Rivers,  Mr.  Davenport,  and  a  long  list 
of  others  whose  names  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  sport,  used  to  meet  from  their  far  distant  homes, 
to  prove  the  qualities  of  their  different  studs  ;  and 
here  also,  at  the  present  day,  are  to  be  found  joining 
in  the  friendly  strife  names  that  will  not  be  soon  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  club,  during  the  meet¬ 
ing,  is  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Lambourn,  a  small  town 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  situate  about  nine  miles  from 
Wantage,  and  eight  from  Hungerford.  Most  excel¬ 
lent  dinneis  are  provided  for  the  members  of  the 
club  and  their  friends,  and  good  beds  for  themselves, 
and  accommodation  for  their  servants  and  dogs  may 
be  had  within  the  town.  The  coursing  ground  is 
about  three  miles  from  Lambourn,  upon  the  Downs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ashdown  Park. 

The  members  of  the  Malton  and  Swaffham  clubs, 
are  considered  as  honorary  members,  and  allowed  to 
enter  their  dogs  for  the  different  prizes.  Many  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  is  followed  by 
this  good  effect,  that  the  real  merits  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  greyhounds  are  clearly  ascertained.  For  a  dog  to 
cut  a  figure  here,  he  must  be  nothing  but  a  good 
one,  all  his  qualifications  are  tried  by  a  severe  test ; 
without  both  speed  and  bottom  he  is  better  away. 
There  are  no  bushes,  drains,  or  cover,  in  which  re¬ 
fuge  can  be  taken  by  the  hare  here,  she  must  go  to 
her  home,  or  die  on  the  coui  se,  there  is  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  as  both  she  and  the  dogs  find  to  their  cost. 
Many  has  been  the  hare  here,  that  has  thrown  her 
pursuers,  whatever  their  game,  upon  their  backs. 
We  have  seen  here  most  extraordinary  courses,  one 
in  1832,  between  a  dog  of  Col.  Newport’s  and  one  of 
Mr.  Etwall's,  we  shall  never  forget ;  the  former,  we 
understand,  was  spoiled  from  his  extraordinary  and 


game  exertions ;  but  as  we  may  refer  to  this  in  some 
future  number  we  shall  for  the  present  pass  it  by. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  club,  that  the 
earliest  prizes  contended  for  here  were  silver  collars, 
but,  about  the  year  1792,  a  cup  of  the  value  of  fifty 
guineas  was  subscribed  for,  which  was  won  by  Mr. 
Thornhill’s  Tiney  (by  Tiger  out  of  Capsicum).  An¬ 
nual  cups  were  established  soon  afterwards.  From 
1799  to  1804,  the  February  meetings  were  held  at 
Marlborough,  the  club  coursing  on  Barton  and  Rock- 
ley  Manors.  From  1804  until  1814,  in  consequence 
of  a  scarcity  of  hares,  at  Ashdown  Park,  both  the 
meetings  were  held  at  Marlborough,  at  which  period 
the  supply  of  hares  being  deemed  sufficient,  the  club 
returned  to  Lambourn,  where  it  has  since  held  its 
meetings,  of  which  there  are  two  in  each  season,  one 
in  November,  and  the  other  on  the  first  Monday  in 
F  ebruary. 

It  perhaps  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers, 
if  we  furnish  them,  as  far  as  our  means  allow,  with 
a  list  of  the  winners  of  the  cups,  or  the  prizes  for 
which  they  were  substituted,  at  this  meeting,  since 
its  establishment.  In 

1789.  The  couples  were  won  by  Mr.  Swinfen’s  Gambit  (by 
Mr.  Mundy’s  Spanker,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Or- 
ford’s  Mungo). 

1/90.  The  siver  collar  was  won  by  Mr.  Head’s  Skyscraper  (by 
Sharke,  a  rough  dog,  out  of  Hasty,  sister  to  Captain 
Halt’s  Harlot). 

1791.  It  was  won  by  Major  Ciaveij’s  Creeper, 

1792.  I’he  first  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Thoinhill’s  Tiney. 

1793.  The  collar  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  Stead’s  Slip  (by  Sky¬ 
scraper,  out  of  Seedling,  bred  by  Capt.  Hatt), 

1794.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Stead’s  b  b  Sport  (sister  to  Slip). 

1795.  The  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Thornhill’s  Toy  (by  Mr. 
Stead’s  Skyscraper,  out  of  Captain  Halt’s  Handsome). 

1796.  By  Mr.  Pickering’s  Planet. 

1797-  By  Mr.  Stead’s  bk  b  Speckle  (by  Skyscraper,  out  of 
Slip). 

1798.  By  Mr.  Stead’s  bk  d  Smoke  (by  Skyscraper,  out  of 
Sable,  daughter  of  Seedling). 

1799.  By  Mr.  Corsellis’s  Castle. 

1800.  By  Mr.  Heathcote’s  Have-at-em  (by  Mr.  Digby’sRuler, 
out  of  Mr.  Pickering’s  Paragon)  beating  Mr.  James’s 
Rantipole. 

1801.  By  Lord  Craven’s  Cabbage  (by  Mr.  Shippery’s  Transit, 
out  of  Dr.  Kinneir’s  Yel.  B.)  beating  Mr.  Woolwrych’s 
Warrior. 

1802.  By  Dr.  Vilet’s  Vapo  (by  the  Shropshire  Sultan)  beat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bullock’s  Young  Plunder  (by  Mr.  Swinfen’s 
Smoker,  out  of  Mr.  Cappin’s  Calypso). 

1803.  By  Mr  Pickering’s  Portia  (by  Mr.  Digby’s  Tiger,  out 
of  Penelope)  beating  Mr.  Woolrych’s  William. 

ISOl")  By  Lord  Rivers’s  Pizarro,  afterwards  Rolla  (by  Wilby, 
1805  J  out  of  Mr.  Digby’s  Tiney)  beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s 
Giddy  (by  Tusor,  out  of  a  Lincolnshire  Bitch)  and 

Chief  Justice  Mansfield’s  - .  No  other  cup 

run  for  until — 

1814.  Feb.,  when  it  was  won  by  Mr. Wilkinson’s  Calista(by 
Sir  John  Mansfield’s  Mercury,  out  of  Lilly)  beating  Mr. 
E.  Cripps’s  Catch  (by  Jones’s  Jumper). 

1815.  By  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Guinea  Pig,  (by  Game  Cock,  out 
of  Guinea)  beating  Mr.  Coxe’s  Champion  (by  Mr, 
Mundy’sTippoo,  out  of  Mr.  Terry’s  Teazle). 

1816.  By  Lord  River’s  Risk  (by  Dalton’s  Dux,  out  of  Rose¬ 
mary)  beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Grasshopper  (by  Game 
Cock,  out  of  Guinea). 

1817.  By  Mr.  Long’s  Leviathan  (by  M.  Shard’s  Balance,  out 
of  Butterfly)  beating  Mr.  Pettat’s  Pilot  (by  Contest, 
out  of  Jet). 

1818.  By  Mr.  Long’s  Lapwing  (by  Mr.  Newell’s  Nestor,  out 
of  Lapwing)  beating  Mr.  Isherwood’s  Johnny  (by 
Bang-up,  out  of  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Poore’s  Caro, 
line). 

-  Nov.  By  Mr.  Coxe’s  Cupid,  beating  Mr,  Cripps’s  Cas- 

trel  (by  Cobourg) ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  doubt 
about  the  termination  of  the  course  it  was  run  again 
on  a  future  day,  when  Castrel  won. 

1819.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Fettat's  Prince  (by  Mr,  Davenport’s  Dis¬ 
patch,  out  of  Princess)  beating  Mr.  C.  Long’s  Lorenzo 
(by  Leipsic,  out  of  Major  Bower’s  Phoebe). 

Nov.  By  Mr.  Browne’s  Bet  (by  Platolf,  out  of  Lilly) 
beating  Mr.  J.  Long’s  Lounger  (by  Looby,  out  of 
Lady. 

1820.  Feb.  7.  By  Dr.  Meyrick’s  Magnet  (by  Bolter,  brother  to 
Champion,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Leader)  beating  Mr. 
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Cripps’s  Concubine  (by  Mr.  Agg’s  dog,  out  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  Red  Jilt). 

Nov,  By  Mr.  Cripps’s  Crazy  (by  Twister,  out  of 
Creole)  beating  Mr.  Heathcote’s  Helen  (by  Mr.  Isher- 
wood’s  John,  out  of  Old  Helen). 

1821.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Heathcote’s  Hogarth  (by  Hafid,  out  of 
Mr.  Pettat’s  Pleasure)  beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Granby 
(by  Webb’s  Warrener,  out  of  Gambol). 

Nov.  By  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Grayling  (by  Pettat’s  Pla- 
toff,  out  of  GarnetJ  beatirig  l\lr.  Capel’s  Jilt  (by  Pet¬ 
tat’s  Pelter,  out  of  Capt.  Wyatt’s  Joan. 

1822.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Davenport’s  Dewdrop  (by  Mr.  Smith’s 
Remus,  out  of  Old  Dewdrop)  beating  Mr.  E.  Cripps’s 
Eliza  (by  Mr.  Valler’s  Remus,  out  of  his  Crocus,  sis¬ 
ter  to  Calypso), 

Nov.  By  Mr.  C.  Long’s  Latitat  (by  Lord  Molyneux’s 
Medlar,  out  of  his  Goody)  beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s 
Girl  (by  Whitaker’s  Warrior,  out  of  a  sister  to  Granby), 

1823.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Palmer’s  Arachne  (by  a  son  of  Mr, 
Newell’s  Nestor,  out  of  a  sister  to  Link- Boy)  beating 
Mr.  Capel’s  Ive. 

Nov.  By  Mr,  Heathcote’s  Harebell  (by  Hogarth,  out 
of  Lloyd’s  Heroine)  beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Gawry 
(by  Platoff,  out  of  Gem). 

1821.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Bigg’s  Blast,  a  very  superior  Greyhound 
(by  Platoff,  out  of  Bounty)  beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s 
Glow-Worm  (by  Platoff,  out  of  Guinea  Pig)  by  a  toss. 
Nov,  By  Mr.  Robert’s  Radical  (by  Ragman,  out  of 
Fly)  beating  Mr.  Briscall's  Blush  (by  Mr.  Heathcote’s 
Haste-on,  out  of  Beauty). 

1825.  Feb.  By  Browne’s  Boxer  (by  His  Brutus,  out  of  Belle) 
beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s  famous  bitch  Goldenlocks  (by 
Gelart,  out  of  Gearing’s  Goldfinder). 

Nov.  By  W.  E.  Cripps's  Emerald  (by  Brown’s  Briton, 
out  of  Eleanor)  beating  Dr,  Meyrick’s  Modesty  (by 
Mr.  GoodlaUe’s  Gas,  out  of  Miss). 

1826.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Briscall’s  Brenda  (by  Mr.  Heathcote’s 
Hogarth,  out  of  Beauty)  beating  Lord  Molyneux’s 
Mountain  (by  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Blucher,  out  of  Columbine). 
Nov.  By  Mr.  Lawrence’s  Logic  (by  Lamplighter,  out 
of  Lark)  beating  Mr.  Robert’s  Red-Cap  (by  Lord 
Rivers’s  Reserve,  out  of  Fly). 

1827.  Feb.  Mr.  E.  Cripps’s  Elegant  (by  Brown’s  Briton,  out 
of  Eleanor)  beating  Mr.  Robert’s  Rosa  (by  Rowland’s 
Snowball,  out  of  Gearing’s  Goldfinder). 

Nov.  By  Sir  H .  Vivian’s  Verity  (by  Mr.  Lumley’s 
Clermont,  out  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Vivian’s  Vanity)  beating 
Mr.  Cripps’s  Cataline  (by  Browne’s  Brutus,  out  of 
Comedy).  Cataline  drawn  after  two  slips,  one  unde¬ 
cided. 

1828.  Feb.  By  Lord  Molyneux’s  Milo  (by  The  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  Garrick,  out  of  Mr.  Bellyse’s  Sandy^  beatingMr. 
Biggs’s  Belzoni  (by  Skim,  out  of  Nankeen). 

Oct.  By  Lord  Molyneux’s  Maltster  (brother  to  Milo) 
beating  Mr.  Heathcote’s  Halgow  (by  Merlin,  out  of 
Transit). 

1829.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Pettat’s  Plume  (by  Trump)  beating  Mr. 
Goodlake’s  Giraffe  (by  Senator,  out  of  Gondola). 

Nov.  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Giraffe,  beating  Mr.  Capel’s  In¬ 
dex  (by  Jester,  out  of  Josephine’s  dam), 

1830.  Feb.  By  Mr.  Lawrence’s  Lancer  (by  Lamp-lighter, 
out  of  Ladybird)  beating  Mr.  Pettat’s  Pussy). 

Nov.  By  Mr.  Reid’s  Reginald  beating  Mr.  Browne’s 
Bugle  (by  Galloway,  out  of  Bellona). 

1831.  Feb.  Mr.  Browne’s  Bugle  won  the  only  gold  cup  ever 
run  for  at  Ashdown  Park,  beating  Mr.  Han-is’s  Hila¬ 
rity,  afterwards  Mirth.  Mr.  Shard’s  Sandal  won  the 
usual  cup,  and  Rupert  the  goblet  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing. 

Nov.  We  are  uncertain  at  the  present  as  to  the  winner 
of  this  cup  ;  we  will  supply  this  deficiency  in  a  future 
number. 

1832.  Feb.  By  Mr.Lawrence’sLieutenant  (by Mr.Capel’s  Jave¬ 
lin)  beating  the  Hon.  H.  Moreton’s  Mirth  (by  Mr.  W. 
Molyneux’s  Monarch,  out  of  Mr.  Harries’s  May-Fly). 
Mirth  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Harries  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  sum  of  .;£166.  She  was  an  excellent  grey¬ 
hound. 

Nov.  By  Mr.  Harries’s  Hebe  (by  Mr.  Vicker’s  Volun¬ 
teer,  out  of  Mr.  Bache’s  Phoebe)  beating  Lord  Moly¬ 
neux’s  Meteora  (by  Mr.  Best’s  Meteor,  out  of  Mr. 

Asten  Case’s  bitch)  Sandal  again  won  the  cup, - 

Guinea  Fowl  ran  the  last  course  for  the  St.  Leger. 

1833.  Feb.  The  Claret  Stakes  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Cripps’s 
Eyedrop,  who  being  the  winner  of  a  similar  prize  at  the 
late  meeting,  is  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Etwall's  Empty,  the 
only  greyhound  which  had  hitherto  won  two  Claret 
Stakes. 

1833.  Feb.  By  Mr.  De  Burgh’s  Esprit  (by  Nestor). 

Nov.  By  Mr.  Pettat’s  Pliant  (by  Phlegon,  out  of  Pasta) 
beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Gong  (by  Euryalus,  out  of 
Georgina). 

1834.  Feb,  By  Mr.  Agg’s  Alien  beating  Mr.  Wells’s  Pilot. 
Nov.  By  Mr.  Pettat’s  Pounce  (by  Mr.  Lawrence  Lo¬ 
gic)  beating  Mr.  Shard’s  Shoestrings). 


1335.  Feb.  By  Mr.  E.  Cripps’s  Ernest  (by  Harold,  out  of 
sister  to  Betsey  bought  at  Mr.Hassal’s  sale,)  beating 
*  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke’s  Metropolis- 

In  addition  to  the  cup,  there  are  a  variety  of  prizes 
contended  for  at  these  meetings  ;  some  of  which, 
from  their  value,  are  considered  of  equal,  if  not  of 
greater  importance.  It  is  our  intention  on  a  future 
occasion  to  speak  of  these  and  the  winners  of  them. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
prizes,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  chance 
there  is  of  a  fair  trial,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
members  the  most  celebrated  in  other  clubs  should 
be  anxious  here  to  try  their  strength  ;  and  so  it  is, 
for  as  we  have  before  said,  they  are  to  be  met  with 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  increases 
materially  the  interest  of  the  sport.  W e  well  remem¬ 
ber  what  were  our  feelings  on  visiting  this  club  for 
the  first  time  j  we  had  seen  the  coursing  at  Newmar¬ 
ket,  Sudbury,  Morfe,  &c.,  and  had  formed  an  opinion 
as  to  the  perfection  of  the  sport ;  we,  however,  were 
induced  by  the  persuasion  of  friends  to  visit  Ash¬ 
down,  and  at  once  confess  what  we  have  since  heard 
others  do,  and  those  of  no  small  experience  in  the 
sport,  that  every  thing  we  had  heard,  fell  far  short  of 
the  reality ;  every  thing  that  we  had  seen  so  far  below 
what  we  saw  here,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of 
coursing  ;  we  were  astonished,  we  were  delighted, 
and  only  regretted  that  the  distance  from  our  home, 
and  other  circumstances,  prevented  us  from  being  par¬ 
takers  in  it.  But  those  days  are  gone  by.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  now,  is  to  give  a  description  in  the  best  way  we 
can  of  what  took  place  at  the  late  meeting.  — 
We  left  town  on  Sunday,  the  first  of  February,  by 
one  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  coaches,  to  Hungerford, 
from  whence  in  a  chaise  w’-e  reached  Lambourn  the 
S’ame  evening,  wishing  before  the  meeting  began,  to 
pass  in,  review  the  different  kennels,  to  judge  of 
their  promise,  and  see  their  condition.  We  found 
that  several  studs  had  arrived,  and  the  following  day 
on  the  arrival  of  their  owners,  we,  in  their  company, 
visited  several,  but  were  more  particularly  struck 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  consisting  of 
six  beautiful  greyhounds,  in  splendid  condition,  al¬ 
though  the  trainer  was  suffering  under  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  illness.  Margery  pleased  us  most,  she 
is  a  bitch  of  fine  symmetry  and  strength,  has  a 
beautiful  head  and  neck,  her  shoulders  in  the  right 
place,  and  her  legs  and  feet  what  could  be  wished. 
Next  to  her  in  order  stood  Metropolis,  also  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  bitch,  and  we  could  not  pass  Mousehunt 
without  an  observation.  Looking  at  this  kennel  as  it 
stood,  for  we  believe  in  public  it  was  as  yet  untried, 
it  certainly  had  a  dangerous  appearance.  We  next 
visited  that  of  the  Honourable  H.  Moreton,  where 
we  saw  several  fine  dogs,  principally  young  ones,  by 
Eurus  out  of  Empty,  and  among  these.  Mitre,  which 
is  a  very  nice  bitch,  possessing  many  good  points, 
and  Marshal,  Mr.  Merryman  and  Marauder.  We 
next  proceeded  to  that  of  Mr.  Goodlake,  and  Mr.  H. 
Fleetwood,  •w’here  were  passed  in  review  before  us,  a 
lot  of  tried  and  proved  good  ones  ;  amongst  which  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  Glama  and 
Glenlyan^stood  firstand  foremost.  Of  Fugleman,  Foot- 
latch,  Glis,  and  Galleon,  we  had  heard  much,  which 
their  appearance  justified.  Mr.  E.  Cripps  had  a  pro¬ 
mising  lot,  including  Ernest,  a  dog  purchased  at 
Mr.  Hassall’s  sale.  Mr.  Cripps  was  also  very  strong. 
We  also  saw  in  Mr.  Vicker’s  kennel.  Swallow,  the 
winner  of  the  Derbyshire  cup,  a  remarkably  neat 
greyhound,  of  the  pure  Derbyshire  breed. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon  was  expected  at  the  meeting, 
but  it  taking  place  a  fortnight  earlier  than  his  Grace 
expected,  he  had  not  arrived  in  England,  and  from 
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the  same  cause  was  in  some  measure  unprepared 
with  his  greyhounds,  with  the  exception  of  some 
promising,  and  with  one  exception  we  believe,  un- 
untried  puppies. 

The  entries  were  as  usual  made  after  diimer,  on 
Monday  evening,  the  2nd  February,  viz.  sixteen  for 
the  cup  ;  sixteen  for  the  hogshead  of  Claret ;  and 
eight  in  each  of  the  classes  for  the  Craven  :  and 
about  ten  o’clock  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
general  start  to  Ashdown  Park,  where  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wood,  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
stewards,  when  the  dogs  were  put  in  the  slips,  and 
the  whole  moved  up  the  hill  to  the  flat  on  which  the 
rubbing  house  is  situated,  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  which,  the  beating  commenced. 

The  dogs  first  slipped,  were,  Mr.  Moreton’s 
Marshal,  and  Mr.  Pettat’s  Pliant.  The  Marshal 
(by  Eurus  out  of  Empty)  is  a  fine  dog,  and  was  the 
winner  at  the  November  meeting  of  two  courses  ior 
the  Derby.  Pliant,  a  remarkably  neat  little  grey¬ 
hound  (by  Phlegon  out  of  Pasta)  won  the  Ashdown 
cup  at  the  November  meeting,  1833,  this  was  conse¬ 
quently  a  sporting  race.  The  crest  of  the  hill  was 
scarcely  gained  before  a  hare  was  started,  which  led 
them  prettily  along ;  the  Marshal  being  sufficiently  un¬ 
gallant  to  beat  the  lady,  who  in  this  case  certainly  ap¬ 
peared  too  Pliant.  Ernest,  a  young  dog  purchased 
at  Mr.  HassalPs  sale,  (by  Harold  out  of  sister  to 
Betsy)  and  hitherto  untried  in  public,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  alongside  Mr.  Cripp’s  Conqueror.  Ernest 
is  a  pretty  sized  dog,  possessing  some  good  points, 
but  we  did  not  like  his  apparent  condition,  he  seemed 
to  be  scarcely  fit  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
Conqueror  was  in  appearance  the  more  likely 
greyhound.  The  course  was  short,  but  sufficient  to 
show  that  Ernest  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  allow 
the  Conqueror  to  hold  his  name.  Next  came  No-no, 
an  excellent  old  red  bitch  the  property  of  Colonel 
Newport  Charlett,  bred  by  Mr.  Goodlake  (by  Gallo¬ 
way  out  of  Gleam  ;)  she  won  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  at 
Ashdown  Park,  in  November,  1832,  and  the  Claret 
Stakes  at  the  same  place,  in  February  1834.  In  the 
present  instance  she  ran  against  Flap-Dragon,  a  good 
dog  of  Mr.  Fleetwood’s  ;  the  course  was  very  severe 
and  distressing,  but  won  by  the  old  bitch,  although 
she  had  evidently  had  enough.  Metropolis  was  not 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  Hurricane,  although  it  might 
rise  near  the  famed  city  of  Coventry.  Cranbury  was  so 
cruel  as  to  beat  Sweetlips,  and  the  Glamaold  Vulcan. 
Victor  bowed  his  head  to  Mitre  ;  and  Bold  Hector 
forgot  his  name,  and  sunk  almost  without  a  struggle 
before  Camorine.  Next  in  order  came  the  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  Claret  stakes  of  five  sovereigns  each,  for 
which  sixteen  dogs  were  entered,  and  as  may  natu¬ 
rally  be  expected  being  the  largest  stake,  the  choice 
of  each  kennel  was  selected  for  it,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  great  interest  felt  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  E. 
Cripp’s  Eye-Drop  (bred  by  Mr.  Swann,  by  Mr. 
Mills’s  Marmion,  out  of  Sontag,)  and  Sarah  came  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  lady  however  delicate  and  small  in 
appearance,  contrived  to  beat  her  more  powerful  an¬ 
tagonist.  Fugleman  (late  Pioneer,  by  Bradley  out 
of  Pussey)  next  came  against  Consul,  and  won  his 
course  very  cleverly.  The  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Vaul- 
tress  (by  V ulcan  out  of  V arna)  with  extraordinary 
speed,  decidedly  beat  Mr.  Brown’s  Bruiser;  when  the 
beauteous  Margery  showed  her  superiority  over 
Hobble-de-gee.  The  next  was  a  course  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  both  being  greyhounds  of  high  character,  Mr. 
Goodlake’s  Glenyon  having  run  second  for  the  cup  at 
the  November  meeting,  and  won  it  at  the  Deptford 
meeting,  and  Mrs.  Vicker’s  Virginia  (late  Mr.  Cal¬ 
vert’s  Swallow)  having  won  the  cup  at  the  Derby¬ 
shire  meeting,  in  what  was  considered  superior  style. 


From  the  slips,  Virginia  took  the  lead,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  being  a  winner,  but  as  the  course  pro¬ 
ceeded,  Glenyon  gradually  gained  upon  her,  and  won 
the  course.  Virginia  appeared  to  us  to  be  either  too 
short  of  work  or  too  highly  fed  ;  she  is  a  very  nice 
greyhound,  and  of  a  winning  family,  which  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Derbyshire  will  readily  show.  Glenyon 
is  a  powerful  good  running  dog,  of  great  stoutness 
and  fine  bottom.  Noll  beat  Cassius  in  a  good  course, 
in  which  the  dogs  were  much  endangered  by  the 
eagerness  of  gentlemen  riding  to  them.  Harmony 
beat  Mr.  Merryman,  and  No.  1.  Velocipede.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  finer  than  the  courses  for  this  stake. 
The  first  Class  of  the  Craven  was  then  run  for.  Mr. 
E.  Cripp’s  Elymas  beating  Mr.  Pettat’s  Plumage. 
Tbe  next  was  a  course  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  Con¬ 
sol  had  won  the  Derby  at  the  November  meeting, 
beating  several  superior  greyhounds.  His  opponent 
the  Nippers,  vras  a  young  dog,  and  we  believe  hither¬ 
to  untried  in  public  ;  he  was  by  Mr.  Oldacre’s  Mar¬ 
mion  (by  Molineux’s  Mundy)  out  of  Lloyd’s  Liska, 
(by  Lunardi  out  of  Love,  sister  to  Colonel  Gatacre’s 
Graceful,)  in  this  course  he  ran  against  Consol,  whom 
he  knocked  down  and  beat,  how  it  would  have  been 
but  for  this  accident  we  cannot  say.  The  Nippers 
is  a  promising  young  dog,  and  runs  in  a  good  form. 
Cowslip  beat  Vernon  in  a  short  course,  off  a  very 
heavy  fallow ;  and  Glis  beat  Miraculous.  For  the 
second  class  of  the  same  stakes.  Vermilion  in  a  short 
course  decidedly  beat  Caroline.  Nick-Bottom,  a 
very  promising  greyhound,  bred  we  understand  by 
Mr.  Bellyse,  beat  Marauder.  Merry  maid,  in  a  very 
long  course,  beat  Blank,  in  which  both  had  enough 
of  it ;  and  Fanny,  Edward.  This  finished  the  sport 
for  the  first  day,  and  we  dare  venture  to  say,  finer 
before  was  never  witnessed. 

On  the  second  day  for  the  Cup,  Ernest  ran  an  ex¬ 
cellent  course  with  Mitre,  whom  he  beat  fairly  ;  Ca¬ 
morine  did  the  same  with  Cranbury  ;  Metropolis  in 
a  near  course.  No-no  ;  and  the  Glama  in  a  good 
course,  wherein  he  showed  some  fine  running.  The 
Marshal.  For  the  Claret,  Fugleman  beat  Glenyon  ; 
Margery  beat  Noll  ;  Eye-drop  beat  Harmony  ;  and 
No.  1.  beat  Vaultress,  the  latter  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  course  showing  herself  decidedly  superior  in 
speed.  For  the  first  class  of  the  Craven,  Glis  beat 
Cowslip,  and  the  Nippers  beat  Elymas.  For  the 
second  class  of  the  same  stakes,  Nick-bottom  beat 
Merrymaid,  and  Vermilion  beat  Fanny.  For  the 
first  class  of  the  Lambourn  stakes,  in  a  short  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  course  with  a  kit-hare,  Virginia  beat  V'’aul- 
ter,  a  remarkably  fine  and  promising  dog,  brotherto  The 
Nippers  ;  Galleon  a  nice  running  greyhound  bred 
in  Suffolk,  beat  Cassius  ;  Exeter  beat  Nonsuit ;  and 
Clara,  by  a  toss.  Pliant.  For  the  second  class  of  the 
same  stakes.  Merchant  beat  Victor  ;  Gift,  a  very 
speedy  greyhound,  in  a  most  tremendous  course 
most  decisively  Prime ;  Caroline,  Hurricane  ;  and 
Flapdragon,  Virgilius  ;  the  latter  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course  having  evidently  the  advantage.  He  is  a 
very  promising  young  dog,  brother  to  the  Nippers  and 
Vaulter.  For  the  Park  Stakes,  Footlatch  beat  Vice¬ 
roy  ;  and  Hobble-de-gee — Consol  by  a  toss,  the 
former  dog  not  having  been  sighted.  This  day,  as 
on  the  former,  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  courses  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  the  coursing  was  splendid  ;  and 
so  severe,  that  several  dogs  were  completely  run 
down,  we  will  not  say  stood  still,  for  that  would 
be  too  harsh  a  word,  but  run  down  by  downright 
honest  game  running.  The  interest  in  the  result, 
as  mtght  be  expected,  was  hourly  increasing,  and 
bets  as  to  the  winners  of  the  higher  prizes  eagerly 
made. 
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The  third  day’s  sport,  after  having  disposed  of  the 
course  for  the  Park  stakes  between  Hoble-de-gee  and 
Consol,  which  could  not  be  determined  the  preceding 
evening  from  a  scarcity  of  hares,  began  with  Ernest 
and  the  Clama,  being  put  in  for  the  cup.  Glama  the 
favourite,  at  thirty  to  twenty,  and  even  eighteen. 
On  going  from  the  slips,  the  Glama  appeared  to 
show  speed,  this,  however,  was  only  temporary, 
for  Ernest,  till  they  had  neared  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  took  the  lead,  but  here  a  sensible  change  took 
place,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Glama  began  to 
be  shown,  but  the  hare,  which  was  a  very  bad  one, 
was  caught  too  soon,  and  he  lost  his  course.  At  this 
moment  an  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place, 
whilst  the  dogs  were  being  taken  up,  and  the  party 
were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  course,  the  hare 
suddenly  rose  on  her  legs  and  gave  them  the  slip, 
getting  safely  off.  The  next  course  between  Me¬ 
tropolis  and  Camorine  could  scarcely  be  termed  one, 
the  hare  could  not  run  and  was  caught  immediately. 
Metropolis  had  it.  This  ground,  which  formed  part 
of  that  in  which  they  ran  on  the  first  day,  and 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
good  trials,  evidently  held  only  hares  which  had  not 
recovered  from  their  severe  exertion  of  the  former 
days,  consequently  the  club  moved  away  to  fresh 
but  certainly  inferior  ground  ;  when  Eye-drop  be¬ 
ing  put  in  for  the  Claret  against  Fugleman,  beat 
him  in  a  short  but  sharp  course,  as  did  Margery 
very  cleverly  No.  1.  The  main  for  the  Craven 
stakes,  first  class,  was  then  run  for,  when  Glis  very 
cleverly  beat  the  Nippers  who  had  evidently  suffered 
from  his  great  exertion  in  his  former  courses.  Nick- 
Bottom  won  the  second  class  of  the  same  stakes 
beating  Vermilion,  proving  himself  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  greyhound,  if  a  judgment  could  be  formed  of 
his  opponent  from  the  way  she  had  won  her  pre¬ 
vious  courses.  In  the  ties  for  the  first  class  of  the 
Lambourn  stakes,  Exeter  decidedly  beat  Virginia  ; 
and  Galleon,  Clara.  For  the  second  class  of  the 
same  stakes,  Mousehunt  beat  Gift ;  and  Caroline, 
Flapdragon.  In  the  main  for  the  Park  stakes.  Hob¬ 
ble-de-gee  beat  Footlatch,  and  won  the  stakes.  For 
the  Weyland  stakes,  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Glenyon  beat 
Col.  Newport’s  Noll,  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s 
Vaulter,  in  a  short  but  sharp  and  pretty  course, 
in  which  he  showed  great  speed  and  quick  turn¬ 
ing,  Lord  Stradbroke’s  Merrythought.  For  the  se¬ 
cond  class  of  the  same  stakes,  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s 
Victoria  sister  to  Vaulter,  Virgilius,  and  the  Nip¬ 
pers,  and  a  very  pretty  running  greyhound,  beat 
Mr.  Pettatt’s  Pliant ;  and  Conqueror  beat  Miraculous. 
This  with  the  addition  of  a  match  ended  the  third 
day’s  sport. 

On  the  fourth  and  last  day  the  party  went  direct  to 
Compton  Bottom,  where  Ernest  and  Metropolis 
were  put  into  the  slips  ;  Metropolis  the  favourite. 
They  were  started  at  a  wild  hare,  which  bore  slightly 
to  the  side  on  which  Ernest  was  slipped,  which  in 
some  measure  gave  him  the  start,  he  kept  increasing 
it  up  to  the  hare,  turning  her  up  the  hill  where  Me¬ 
tropolis  ran  her  about  200  yards,  wrenched  her,  and 
Ernest  killed  her.  The  main  for  the  Claret  was  then 
run  for.  Lord  Stradbrooke  and  Mr.  E.  Cripps  as  for 
the  cup,  being  the  competitors,  and  here  as  for  the 
cup.  Lord  Stradbroke’s  was  the  favourite.  The  dogs 
Eye-drop  and  Margery,  being  put  into  the  slips, 
and  a  hare  found,  away  they  went,  Eye-drop  taking 
the  lead  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  Margery 
gained  a  point  or  two,  but  not  sufficient  to  wipe 
away  the  work  previously  done  by  Eye-drop, 
who  fairly  won.  What  might  have  been  the 
case  had  the  course  gone  on,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say,  but  so  far  as  it  went,  the  little 


bitch,  for  Eye-drop  is  very  small,  certainly  had 
it  ;  she  lan  all  her  courses  like  a  greyhound,  showed 
good  speed,  quickness,  and  beautiful  running.  Of  the 
excellence  of  Margery  and  Metropolis,  no  one  who 
saw  them  run,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  ;  or  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  match  between  the 
parties  it  is  not  in  our  province  here  to  say,  we  con¬ 
fess  however,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
had  the  point  decided  in  the  way  proposed  in  a  sport¬ 
ing  paper.  Lord  Stradbroke’s  two  bitches  have  since 
been  confirmed  in  their  title  to  stand  as  first  rate 
greyhounds,  by  having  beaten  Daisy  and  Fancy,  the 
first  and  second  for  the  Newmarket  cup  in  a  match, 
Fancy  having  in  running  for  the  cup,  beaten  the  fa¬ 
mous  greyhound  Alcohol,  who  had  also  previously 
beaten  Victory,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  a  former  num¬ 
ber. 

The  main  for  the  first  class  of  the  Lambourn  stakes, 
was  cleverly  won  by  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Galleon.  The 
second  class  of  the  same  stakes  was  not  run  for, 
but  divided  between  Lord  Stradbroke’s  Mousehunt, 
and  Mr.  Cripp’s  Caroline.  The  main  for  the  first 
class  of  the  Weyland  Stakes,  was  won  by  the  Duke 
of  Gordon’s  Vaulter,  beating  Mr.  Goodlake’s  Glen- 
lyon.  The  second  class  of  the  same  stakes  was  di¬ 
vided  between  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Victoria,  and 
Mr.  Cripp’s  Conqueror. 

This  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close,  a  meeting 
wherein  a  finer  assemblage  of  greyhounds,  and  finer 
coursing  was  never  witnessed,  such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  oldest  members  present.  The  sport  on  the  first 
two  days  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
magnificent  ;  hares  sufficient  for  the  purpose  were 
found  on  the  finest  ground,  and  such  hares,  and  on 
such  ground,  were  enough  to  spoil  those  who  saw 
them,  from  enjoying  the  sport  elsewhere.  We 
forget  how  many  dogs  were  ran  down,  a  friend  took 
an  account  of  them,  but  as  far  as  our  memory  serves, 
we  believe  there  were  either  seven  or  eight  :  but 
in  order  that  those  who  have  never  visited  this  cele¬ 
brated  sport,  may  form  some  opinion  of  it,  we  will 
try  shortly  to  describe  it.  W e  have  already  stated 
that  the  coursing  commences  on  the  first  day  so  soon 
as  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  gained,  on  which  the  Rub¬ 
bing  House  stands,  here  is  flat  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  width,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length;  this 
is  first  beaten  in  regular  breadths,  till  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill  is  gained,  which  is  again  beaten  in  a 
similar  way  to  a  certain  distance,  till  they  arrive  at 
the  bottom  or  the  other  side,  and  so  on  to  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  hill.  The  second  day’s 
coursing  commences  from  the  point  reached  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  Compton 
Bottom,  where,  owing  to  the  growth  of  a  quantity 
of  sour  coarse  grass,  cover  for  the  hares  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance.  Here  is  tbe  spot  to  try  a  grey¬ 
hound,  it  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  the 
world,  it  is  so  far  from  any  cover,  that  the  greyhound 
who  follows  the  hare  home,  finds  he  has  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  sometimes,  nay,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  hare  makes  for  a  small  knot  of 
stunted  trees  on  the  contrary  side  of  tbe  bottom, 
passing  through  which,  she  boldly  takes  the  opposite 
hill,  from  whence  she  must  to  get  home,  take  all  the 
intervening  ground,  this  to  the  dogs  is  cruel  work, 
but  to  the  spectators  a  grand  exhibition,  for 
from  the  Rubbing  House  Hill,  nearly  all  the  course 
can  be  seen,  no  furze,  or  bush,  or  tree  inter¬ 
rupts  the  sight,  the  whole  is  an  open  splendid  down 
nearly  covered  throughout  with  a  velvet  like  turf. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  hares  are  run  as  far 
as  Weyland  Smith’s  Cave,  so  celebrated  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  and  occasionally  they  go  on  the  opposite  hills 
as  far  as  Uffington  Castle,  miles  from  any  cover  ;  such 
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was  the  course  on  the  present  occasion  in  the  course 
between  Gift  and  Prime.  We  fear  that  our  friends 
will  think  us  tedious,  or  we  could  with  pleasure  ex¬ 
tend  this  article,  we  must  therefore  conclude  it  by 
recommending  all  lovers  of  the  sport  to  pay  one  visit 
here,  it  will  amply  repay  them  for  their  pains. 

As  it  may  be  supposed,  the  duty  of  umpire  is  no 
sinecure  here,  it  was  however  ably  performed  by 
Mr.  Kimber. 


DEPTFORD  INN. 

February  17,  1835. 

For  the  Hogshe.ad  op  Claret. — Capt  Delme’s  brin  b 
Dormouse,  beat  Mr.  A.  Windham’s  bk  b  Waltz  ;  Mr  Good- 
lake’s  bk  d  The  Glama,  beat  Mr  Biggs’s  r  d  Busiris  ;  Mr 
Harries’s  (Goodlake’s)  bkb  Galleon,  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s 
brin  b  Cinderella  ;  Mr  H.  Fleetwood’s  bk  d  Fugleman,  beat 
Mr  Brouncker’s  bk  b  Blacksocks  ;  Mr  Locke’s  ^Goodlakc’s) 
bk  d  Glenlyon,  ran  a  bye  ;  Mr  Lyster's  bk  d  Lucifer,  beat  the 
Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk  b  Variation  ;  The  Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk 
d  Vaulter,  beat  Capt  Dehne’s  bk  d  Dinton  ;  Mr  Chamber¬ 
layne’s  brin  d  Cassius,  ran  a  bye. 

The  Port  Stakes. — Capt  Delme’s  bk  d  Dick,  beat  Mr 
Biggs’s  fn  d  Buff;  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  bl  b  Cowslip,  beat  Mr 
Goodlake’s  brin  b  Glis  ;  The  Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk  b  Victoria, 
beat  Mr  H.  Fleetwood’s  y  and  w  d  Flapdragon  ;  Mr  A. 
Wyndham’s  w  b  Woodbine,  beat  Mr  Lyster’s  bk  d  Ledo. 

Thb  Sherry  Stakes. — Mr  Chamberlayne’s  r  d  Conser¬ 
vative,  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  w  b  Gift ;  Capt  Delme’s  —  Dice- 
box,  beat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk  ticked  b  Velocity  ;  Mr 
Biggs’s  y  and  w  b  Bauble,  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  r  d  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  The  Duke  of  Gordon’s  r  b  Vaultress,  beat  Capt 
Delme’s  w  b  Diana. 

Match. — The  Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk  d  Virgillius,  beat  Mr 
Chamberlayne’s  r  d  Cranbury.  A  splendid  course  and  most 
decidedly  won.  End  of  first  day’s  sport. 

second  day. 

First  ties  for  the  Claret. — Mr  H.  Fleetwood’s  Fugle¬ 
man,  beat  Capt  Delme’s  Dormouse  ;  Mr  Locke’s  Glenlyon, 
beat  Mr  B. Harries’s  Galleon  ;  Mr  Lyster’s  Lucifer,  beat  Mr 
Goodlake’s  The  Glama  (lame)  ;  The  Duke  of  Gordon’s 
Vaulter,  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Cassius 
First  TIES  for  the  Port  Stakes. — The  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
dons  Victoria,  beat  Capt  Delme’s  Dick  ;  Mr  Chamberlayne’s 
Cowslip,  beat  Mr  A.  VVyndham’s  Woodbine. 

First  ties  for  the  Sherry  Stakes. — Capt  Delme’s 
Dice-box,  beat  Mr  Chambeylayne’s  Conservative  ;  The  Duke 
of  Gordon’s  Vaultress,  beat  Mr  Biggs’s  Bauble. 

The  Pinckney  Stakes  — Mr  Biggs’s  r  d  Busiris,  beat 
Capt  Wyndham’s  Waltz :  Mr  Goodlake’s  brin  d  Gliss,  beat 
Mr  Chamberlayne’s  bk  d  The  Captain. 

The  Berwick  Stakes.— Capt  Delme’s  r  d  Dreadnought, 
beat  the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  bk  b  Variation;  Mr  Chamber¬ 
layne’s  brin  b  Cinderella,  beat  Mr  H.  Fleetwood’s  y  and  w  d 
Flapdragon. 

Match. — Capt  Delme’s  w  b  Diana,  beat  Mr  Locke’s  fn  d 
Lockinvar. 

LA.ST  DAY. 

Lucifer  beat  Vaulter;  Glenlyon  beat  Fugleman,  Vaulter 
broke  a  blood-vessel  in  this  course,  and  died. 

Deciding  Course. — Mr  Lyster’s  Lucifer  beat  Mr  Locke’s 
(Goodlake’s)  Glenlyon,  and  won  the  Claret. 

Deciding  Course  for  the  Port. — The  Duke  ol  Gordon's 
Victoria  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Cowslip,  and  won  the  Stakes. 
(JDeciding  Course  for  the  Sherry. — The  Duke  of  Gor- 
on’s  Vaultress,  beat  Capt  Delme’s  Dice-box,  and  won  the 
Stakes.  ,,  n-  . 

Decidin G  Course  for  PiN«KNEY  Stakes. — Mr  Biggs  s 
Busiris,  beat  Mr  Goodlake’s  Gliss,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Deciding  Course  for  the  Berwick  Stakes.— Mr 
Chamberlayne’s  Cinderella,  beat  Capt  Delme  s  Dreadnought, 
and  won  the  Stakes. 

CoDFORD  Stakes.— Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Cranbury,  beat 
the  Duke  of  Gordon’s  Velocity;  Mr  Goodlake’s  Galleon, 
beat  Capt  Delme’s  Diana. 

Deciding  Course  for  the  Codford  Stakes. — Mr  Good¬ 
lake’s  Galleon,  beat  -Mr  Chamberlayne’s  Cranbury,  and  won 
the  Stakes.  ^ 

Match.— Mr  Biggs’s  Bird’s-wing,  beat  Mr  Chamberlayne’s 
The  Captain. 

Vaulter,  Victoria,and  Virgilius  were  by  -Mr  Oldacre  s  Mar- 
miou,  by  Molineux’s  Mundy,  out  ot  Mr  Lloyd’s  Liska,  by 
Lunardi  out  of  iLove,  sister  to  Col  Galaere  s  Graceful. 
Vaultress  by  Vulcan,  outof  Varna,  sister  to  Mariner,  Lucif 
fer  by  Mr  Lloyd’s  Lunardi. 


MID-LOTHIAN. 

February  24th  and  2.5th. 

Puppy  Stakes. — Lord  forphichen’s  bl  d  True  Blue  beat 
Mr  G,  Stirling’s  b  b  Skylark  ;  Mr  Ramsay’s  b  d  Burnet  beat 
Mr  Sands’  b  b  Adelaide  ;  Mr  H.  Dundas’s  br  b  Daylight  beat 
Hon  J.  Stuart’s  V  and  w  d  Swift;  Mr  Hunter’s  b  b  Char¬ 
lotte  beat  Mr  Aitcheson’s  b  d  Arthur  ;  Earl  of  Lauderdale’s 

w  d  Snowball  a  bye. - -First  Ties  :  Snowball  beat  True  Blue  ; 

Daylight  beat  Burnet  ;  Charlotte  a  bye. - Second  Ties  : 

Charlotte  beat  Snowball;  Daylight  a  bye. - Deciding 

Course  ;  Daylight  beat  Charlotte,  and  won  the  Stakes, 

Cup  FOR  Dogs  of  all  Ages,— Mr  G.  Stirling’s  b  d  Spring 
beat  Hon  J.  Stuart’s  b  b  Needle;  Mr  Ramsay’s  b  d  Borack 
beat  Mr  H.  Dundas’s  br  b  Dwarf;  Mr  Hunter’s  b  d  Lancer 
beat  Mr  Sands’s  y  and  w  b  Lily  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  br  d 
Spring  beat  Mr  G.  Wauchope’s  y  b  Vesta;  Earl  of  Lauder¬ 
dale’s  r  d  Swift  beat  Lord  Torpichen’s  r  d  Terror  ;  Sir  W. 

Maxwell’s  br  d  Vagary  a  bye. - First  Ties:  Spring  beat 

Vagary  ;  Borack  beat  Lancer  ;  Swift  beat  Spring. - Se¬ 
cond  Ties ;  Borack  beat  Spring  ;  Swift  a  bye. - Deciding 

Course  :  Borack  beat  Swift,  and  won  the  Cup. 

Cha-vipion  Cup  and  Stakes. — Mr  Ramsay’s  bd  Blaeklegs 
beat  Earl  of  Lauderdale’s  br  and  w  d  Sam  ;  Mr  G.  M’auchope’s 
br  and  w  d  Major  beat  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  br  b  Esk  ;  Mr 

H.  Dundas’s  bl  d  Driver  a  bye. - Ties:  Blacklegs  beat 

Driver;  Major  a  bye. - Deciding  Course:  Blacklegs  beat 

Major,  and  won  the  Cup  and  Stakes. 

Claret  Stakes, — General  Wardlaw  ns  r  d  Terror  beat  Mr 
Aitcheson’s  ns  br  d  Dauntless;  Mr  Hunter’s  b  d  Lottery  beat 
Earl  of  Lauderdale’s  br  and  w  d  Leader  ;  Mr  H.  Dundas’s  br 
b  Dwarf  beat  Sir  D.  Milne  ns  br  d  Vampire  ;  Mr  G.  Stir¬ 
ling’s  b  d  Spanker  beat  Lord  Torpichen’s  r  d  Thunderbolt ; 
Sir  W.  Maxwell’s  br  and  w  d  Vengeance  beat  Mr  Ramsay’s 
b  b  Blossom  ;  Sir  F,  W.  Drummond  ns  br  and  w  d  Despot 

beat  Earl  of  Morton  ns  b  d  George. - First  Ties  :  Terror 

beat  Lottery ;  Dwarf  beat  Spanker  ;  Despot  beat  Vengeance. 

- Second  Ties  :  Dwarf  beat  Terror  ;  Despot  a  bye, - 

Deciding  Course:  Dwaif  beat  Despot  dr,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

The  Winchburgh  Champion  Collar  and  Stakes  were 
run  for  on  Friday  the  27th  of  February,  as  follows  : — Mr 
Raimes’s  bl  and  w  d  Rainbow  beat  Mr  Henderson’s  b  d  Billy 
Button:  Mr  Raimes’s b  and  w  d  Rattler  beat  Mr  Raimes’s  b 
b  Rapid ;  Mr  Alexander  Graham’s  y  b  Pigeon  beat  Mr 
Raimes’s  bl  b  Rival ;  Mr  A.  Graham’s  b  d  Auchentorlie  beat 
Mr  Henderson’s  w  d  The  Duke;  Mr  A,  Graham’s  b  d  Sir 

Simon  a  bye. - First  'fies :  Rainbow  beat  Sir  Simon  ; 

Rattler  beat  Pigeon  ;  Auchentorlie  a  bye. - Second  Ties  : 

Rainbow  beat  Auchentorlie;  Rattler  a  bye. - Mr  Raimes 

won  the  Collar  and  Stakes. 

Matches  for  the  best  of  three  runs  each. — Mr  Meiklam’s  b 
d  Walter  beat  Mr  H.  Dundas’s  br  and  w  d  Drift;  Mr  H.  Dun¬ 
das’s  dies  b  Dumpy  beat  Mr  Henderson’s  b  and  w  d  Touch¬ 
stone. 


KILMANY  SPRING. 

February  18. 

For  the  Cup. — Mr  J.  Thom’s  Vino  beat  Mr  J.  Haig’s 
Jamima;  Mr  Sceales’s  Sailor  beat  Mr  Rae’s  Gustavus  ;  Mr 
A.  Thom’s  Violet  beat  Mr  Bonar’s  Waterloo  ;  Mr  W.  Aitkin’s 
Deeside  beat  Mr  Ritchie’s  Venus  ;  Mr  Henderson’s  'fhe  Duke 
beat  Mr  Hill’s  Violet ;  MrClayhill’s  Vulcan  and  MrR.  Haig’s 

Needle  ran  byes. - First  Ties  :  Sailor  beat  Vine,  Vulcan  beat 

Violet;  Deeside  beat  Needle;  and  The  Duke  ran  a  bye. - 

Second  Ties:  Sailor  beat  Vulcan  :  Deeside  beat  The  Duke. — 
Deciding  Course  :  Deeside  beat  Sailor,  and  won  the  Cup. 


CARSE  SPRING. 

Champion  Cup  and  ALL-AGE  Stakes. — Mr  W.  Graham’s 
br  d  Wonder  beat  Mr  Stewart’s  (of  Stewart  Hall)  br  b  Flash  ; 
Mr  R.  Stein’s  biin  d  Rattler  beat  Mr  G.  Stirling’s  bl  d 
Spring  ;  Mr  Bruce's  (of  Powfoulis)  bl  d  Juan  beat  Mr  Hagart 
ns  Mr  G.  Stirling’s  bk  d  Grampus;  Mr  P.  Stewart's  br  b 
Nettle  a  bye.-— —Ties  :  VFondcr  beat  Nettle;  Rattler  beat 

Juan, - Deciding  Course;  Rattler  beat  Wonder,  and  won 

the  Cup. 

Open  Stakes  for  Dogs  of  all  ages. — Mr  G.  Stirling’s 
bk  b  Lady,  beat  Mr  Bruce’s  (of  Powfoulis)  y  d  Nimrod  :  Mr 
Stirling’s  bk  d  Spring,  beat  Lord  Dundas’s  bk  d  March  ;  Capt 

Osborn’s  w  d  Snowball  a  bye. - Ties  :  Snowball  beat  Lady  ; 

Spring  a  bye. - Deciding  Course:  Spring  beat  Snowball, 

and  won  the  Stakes. 


HAREWOOD 

February  17th,  18th,  and  19th. 

For  the  Cup  and  Sovs. — Mr  Bingley’s  f  d  Lincoln,  beat 
Mr  Brest’s  bk  d  Pilot;  Mr  Robertshaw’s  bl  b  Venus,  bea 
Mr  Hargreaves  bl  b  Nettle  ;  Mr  Harrison’s  bk  d  Romulus^ 
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beat  Mr  Hampton’s  bk  d  p  Grimaldi ;  Mr  Vansittart’s  bk  d 
Vandyke,  beat  Mr  G.  L*  Fox’s  bk  and  w  d  Turk  ;  Mr  S.  L. 
Fox’s  vv  b  Grace,  beat  Sir  J.  Jonstone’s  d  d  Javelin  ;  Col 
Elmhirst’s  bk  b  Belvidera,  beat  Mr  Jowitt’s  w  p  d  Dart ;  Mr 
Lee’s  bl  and  w  b  Fly,  beat  Mr  Gibbes’  bk  t  p  d  Glutton  ;  Mr 

Swann’s  f  d  Pilot,  beat  Mr  Foulds’  bnn  d  Glowworm. - 

First  Ties  :  Grace  beat  Venus  ;  Vandyke  beat  Romulus  ; 

Lincoln  beat  Fly ;  and  Belvidera  beat  Pilot. - Second  Ties  : 

Grace  beat  Vandyke  ;  and  Lincoln  beat  Belvidera  (unsighted) 

- Deciding  Course:  Lincoln  beat  Grace,  and  won  the  Cup 

—Grace  the  sovs. 

All-age  Stakes  of  Two  Sovs  eagh. — Mr  Harrison’s  bk 
d  Remus  beat  Mr  Swann’s  bk  b  Violet ;  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  bk 
p  d  Tramp,  beat  Mr  Bingley’s  r  d  Clinker ;  Mr  Teal’s  r  b 
Myrtle,  beat  Mr  Prest’s  bl  and  w  b  Playful ;  Sir  J.  John¬ 
stone’s  bk  and  w  d  Veluti  beat  Mr  Gibbes’  d  p  Tandem. - 

Ties  :  Veluti  beat  Tramp;  and  Myrtle  beat  Remus. - De¬ 

ciding  Course :  Myrtle  beat  Veluti,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Goldsbro’  Stakes  of  Five  Sovs  each. — Mr  Gibbes’  f  d 
p  Tam  o’  Shanter,  beat  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  w  and  r  d  Gambler  ; 
Mr  Vansittart’s  bk  d  Gallopade,  beat  Mr  Lee’s  bl  d  Ruler  ; 
Sir  J.  Johnstone’r  brin  d  lago,  beat  Mr  Swann’s  bl  d  Muley  ; 
Col  Elmhist’s  r  t  d  Sportsman,  beat  Mr  Trueman’s  Lrin  and  w 
d  Spring. - Ties  :  Sportsman  beat  lago,  and  Tam  o’  Shan¬ 
ter  beat  Gallopade. - Deciding  Course  :  Sportsman  beat 

Tam  o'  Shanter,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Ladies’ Stakes  of  Five  Sovs  each. — Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s 
brin  b  Tulip,  beat  Mr  Vansittart’s  r  b  Rosa;  Sir  J.  John¬ 
stone’s  bl  b  Vestal,  beat  Mr  Hargreave’s  r  b  Brunette  ;  Mr 
Gibbes’  bl*  t  b  p  Glitter,  beat  Mr  Swann’s  brin  and  w  b 

Blanche;  Col  Elmhirst’s  bk  t  b  Barbara  ran  a  bye. - Ties  ; 

Barbara  beat  Vestal ;  and  Glitter  beat  Tulip. - Deciding 

Course  :  Barbara  beat  Glitter,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Bitch  Sweepstakes  of  Two  Sovs  each. — Mr  Gibbes’ 
bl  and  w  b  Twist,  beat  Co!  Elmhist’s  bk  b  Lilia;  Mr  True¬ 
man’s  w  b  Tricks,  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone's  bl  and  w  b  Vespa. 

- Deciding  Course :  Twist  beat  Tricks,  and  won  the 

Stakes. 

Dog  Sweepstakes  of  Two  Sovs  each.— .Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s 
r  d  Tartar,  beat  Mr  Swann’s  r  d  Saracen ;  Col  Elmhirsl’s  f 

d  Speculator,  beat  Mr  Gibbes’  bk  d  Gas. - Deciding 

Course  :  Speculator  beat  Tartar,  and  won  the  Stakes. 

Matches  of  Two  Sovs  each. — Mr  Foulds’  brin  d  Glow¬ 
worm,  beat  Mr  Lee’s  bl  d  Ruler  ;  Mr  Gibbes’  Lofty,  beat  Mr 
Foulds’  bk  b  Glen  ;  Mr  Gibbes’  bk  t  d  Glutton,  beat  Mr 
Cholmley’s  w  d  p  Dart:  Mr  Harrison’s  bk  d  Remus  ,  beat  Mr 
Cholmley’s  w  and  r  d  Sam:  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  r  and  w  d 
Gambler,  beat  Mr  Harrison’s  bk  d  Romulus  ;  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s 
rand  w  b  Ticket,  beat  Mr  Gibbes’ f  d  Tandem;  Mr  Swann’s 
bl  d  Muley,  beat  Mr  Trueman’s  w  d  Spring  ;  Col  Elmhirst’s 
bk  b  Bashful,  beat  Mr  Trueman’s  f  d  Melton  ;  Mr  Gibbes’  bk 
d  Grimaldi,  beat  Mr  S.  L.  Fox’s  brin  b  Tulip  ;  Mr  Swann’s 
bland  w  d  Juniper  beat  Sir  J.  Johnstone’s  brin  d  lago. 

Match  for  Ten  Sovs  (two  courses  out  of  three). — Mr 
Robertshaw’s  Gallopade  beat  Mr  Foulds’  r  b  Busy. 


MORFE. 

February  I9tli  and  20th. 

The  ALL-AGED  Cup  was  won  by  Lord  Talbot’s  Sparticus 
beating,  in  the  last  tie,  Mr  H.  Hill’s  Hymen,  which  won  the 
Goblet  ;  the  Patshull  Stakes  were  won  by  Lord  Talbot  s 
Rosalind  ;  and  the  Morfe  Stakes  were  divided  by  Mr  H. 
Hill’s  Herbert  and  the  Hon  R,  Hill’s  Herbert,  both  own  bro¬ 
thers  to  Hymen. 


Some  interesting  coursing  took  place  at  Newmar¬ 
ket,  in  Chippenham  Field,  on  Monday,  February  21, 
between  four  greyhounds  belonging  to  the  Eari  of 
Stradbroke,  and  four  belonging  to  Messrs.  Fyson  and 
Dobede,  who  are  very  successful  members  of  the 
Newmarket  Club.  It  came  off  as  follows  : — Earl  of 
Stradbroke’s  bk  d  Mazeppa  agst  Mr.  Fyson’s  bk  and 
w  d  Flambeau,  undecided ;  Earl  of  Stradbroke’s  r  b 
Margery  beat  Mr.  Dobede’s  bk  b  Daisy  ;  Earl  of 
Stradbroke’s  r  b  Metropolis,  beat  Mr.  Fyson’s  bk  b 
Fancy :  Mr.  Dobede’s  bk  d  Druid,  beat  Earl  of 
Stradbroke’s  bk  d  Mariner. — Daisy  won  the  New¬ 
market  Cup  in  good  style  early  in  February,  and 
Fancy  was  second  for  it ;  Margery  and  Metropolis 
w’ere  put  out  on  the  last  day  at  Ashdown,  for  the 
Cup  and  Claret,  which  we  have  before  noticed  :  Ma¬ 
riner’s  course  was  short,  but  he  showed  cunning,  and 
will  not  run  again  in  public. 


NAMES  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS, 

PRACTISING  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  IN  THE  ARMY,  OR  ABROAD,  AND  LATE 
PUPILS  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

(^Conctuded  from  page  168.) 

Lubbock,  Jacob,  Grimstone,  1818. 

Lushington,  John  J.  Ashford,  Kent  May  5,  1826. 
Lythe,  John,  Hambro’,  Oct.  8,  1805. 

Marshall,  Charles,  London,  July  6,  1824. 

Marshall,  Thomas,  January  23, 1821. 

Marshall,  S.,  1824. 

Marshall,  Wm.  John,  London,  Nov.  26,  1833. 
Martin,  J.  F.  Lincoln,  1818. 

Mavor,  Wm.,  London,  July  28,  1829. 

Mayer,  P.  Garstang,  Lancashire,  1817. 

Mayer,  T.  Newcastle,  Stafford,  Dec.  29,  1812. 

Mays,  Thomas  Holt,  Norfolk,  February  1,  1820. 
May,  Charles,  Maldon,  Nov.  22,  1831. 

M'Taggart,  David,  Leeds,  June  26,  1832. 
M‘Taggart,  Wm.,  Leeds,  Mar.  17,  1832. 

Meekes,  James,  Marlow,  April  1,  1828. 

Mellow,  J.  1st  Drag.  Gds.,  July  23,  1827. 

Mellow,  Austin,  Philadelphia,  1827. 

Mills,  John,  Nottingham,  1794. 

Mitchell,  B.,  Hull,  July  6,  1824. 

Mogford,  Henry,  Wycomb,  Mar.  25,  1834. 
Molyneux,  Robert,  Carlow,  Ireland,  Aug.  8,  1828. 
Moneyment,  George,  Norwich,  May  13,  1819. 
Morgan,  Caleb  T,  Stones  End,  Boro’,  Jany.  18,  1820. 
Morgan,  J.,  July  10,  1810. 

Moorey,  James,  London,  May  11,  1831. 

Morley,  A.,  London,  1814. 

Morpeth,  Anthony,  Belford,  May  26,  1830. 

Morvill,  John,  Pomfret,  Fehy.  24,  1823. 

Morris,  J.  Torry,  near  Dunfermline,  June  5,  1822. 
Moore,  William,  London,  1813. 

Moorey,  Richard,  Lewisham,  April  24,  1823. 

Nash,  Frederick,  1794. 

Nash,  Henry,  Dorchester,  Fehy.  21,  1829. 

Nayler,  E.,  London,  Nov.  22,  1831. 

Naylor,  Wm.,  Mansfield,  May  7,  1806. 

Newnan,  Samuel,  Dec.  27,  1798. 

Newport,  Charles,  London,  Jany.  13,  1810. 

Nice,  Josiah,  London,  July  16,  1825. 

Nixon,  George,  C.  Dublin,  Dec.  4,  1832. 

Nobhs,  T.  W.  Cattistock,  Dorset,  July  16,  1825. 
Norfolk,  John,  Bath,  Jany.  18,  1825. 

Nunn,  John,  V.  Diss,  Norfolk,  Fehy.  9,  1829. 

Ohlen,  F.H.P.  Bruns.  Blk,  Hussars,  Jany.  14,1811. 
Orbell,  Jonathan,  Romford,  Nov.  27,  1821. 
O’Connor,  C.,  half  pay,  Ordnance,  1800. 

Packwood,  W.,  Coventry,  Aug.  4,  1828. 

Palfrey,  John,  Hereford,  May  13,  1819. 

Palmer,  James,  London,  Jany.  13,  1827. 

Parker,  W.  Norton,  Birmingham,  May  17,  1828. 
Parkes,  John,  Birmingham,  May  13,  1819. 

Parry,  Owen  Henry,  Reading,  April  25,  1821. 

Parry,  R.  B.,  Bengal,  July  1,  1824. 

Paul,  Thomas,  America,  July  3,  1823. 

Pawlett,  William,  Horncastle,  Dec.  4, 1832. 

Peach,  Samuel,  Sheffield,  Jany.  10,  1805. 

Peacli,  J.  D.,  Pontefract,  Jany.  18,  1825. 

Pegler,  John,  Stow,  Gloucestersh.,  April  25,  1821. 
Pennock,  James,  Nov.  25,  1830. 

Peplow,  John,  April  29,  1819. 

Percival,  C.,  Ordnance,  Dublin,  1814. 

Percivall,  Wm.,  1st  Life  Guards,  July  1,  1811. 
Perowne,  G.,  Norwich,  1814. 
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Petley,  J.,  Norwich,  Aug.  4, 1828. 

Peyton,  George,  Rochford,  Aug.  16,  1800. 

Peers,  J.,  half  pay,  16th  Lt.  Drags.,  April  12,  1800. 
Philips,  Daniel,  Wales,  May  19,  1826. 

Philips,  John,  16th  Lancers,  India,  Dec.  15,  1831. 
Phillipson,  John  Stamford,  Dec.  14,  1820. 

Pilcher,  J.  Ramsgate,  Jany.  13,  1810. 

Pilcher,  Thomas,  Deal,  Kent,  Nov.  27,  1821. 
Pilgrim,  T.  E.,  near  Norwich,  1815. 

Pitt,  T.  B.,  July  1,  1806. 

Plows,  Thos.,  April  16.  1831. 

Poett,  Matthew,  London,  Dec.  4,  1832. 

Folding,  Peter  Oswald,  Bury,  Lane.,  Dec.  10,1833. 
Powell,  Wm.,  London,  May  19,  1826. 

Powers,  T.,  half  pay,  German  Drags.,  July  10,  1810. 
Pratt,  Peter,  Ripon,  York,  April  24,  1827. 

Price,  E.,  half  pay,  17th  Lt.  Drags.,  1816. 

Price,  E.,  Broomsgrove,  May  26,  1830. 

Price,  T.,  Salisbury,  Chatham,  Feby.  10,  1825. 
Priestman,  T.,  NorthalDrton,  April  22,  1825. 
Pritchard,  Richard,  Wolverhampton,  July  12,  1830. 
Proctor,  Thomas  S.,  Jany.  21,  1826. 

Proud,  Joseph,  Bridgnorth,  Feby.  9,  1829. 

Pullen,  John,  Caine,  Wilts,  April  15,  1824. 

Purton,  Thomas,  Jany.  30,  1821. 

Purves,  John,  Bengal,  Feby.  4,  1826. 

Putt,  J.,  June  28,  1800. 

Pyatt,  H.  Wilford,  near  Nottingham,  1826. 

Quick,  F.  Wm.,  Chertsey,  April  22,  1825. 

Rain,  Wm.  Ovinglon,  York,  Dec.  29,  1812. 
Rainsford,  James,  4th  Drag.  Gds.,  Feby.  21,  1828. 
Ralston,  John,  July  15,  1826. 

Rawlins,  Richard,  Wells,  1815. 

Rawlinson,  Thomas,  Ayril  16,  1821. 

Read,  Robert,  Crediton,  April  24,  1827, 

Redmond,  William,  America,  March  2,  1833. 
Redmond,  William,  Witney,  Nov.  27,  1832. 
Reynolds,  G.,  1813. 

Rickard,  Henry,  Penzance,  Feby.  14,  1822. 
Richardson,  R.  Peterboro’,  1797. 

Riley,  James,  Belfast,  May,  21,  1826. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  Ollerton,  Jany.  26,  1833. 
Robertson,  James,  9th  Lancers,  July  9,  1825. 
Robinson,  John,  Litchfield,  1814. 

Robinson,  S.,  Tamworth,  1804. 

Robinson,  W.  Shifnal,  1805. 

Rogers,  Josiah,  Exeter,  1813. 

Rugers,  John,  Chudleigh,  Devon,  April  17,  1809. 
Rogers,  Richard,  Knightsbridge,  April  16,  1821. 
Rogers,  Francis,  Bengal,  July  30,  1827. 

Rogers,  M.Langdon,  Bombay,  Feby.  21,  1828. 
Rogerson,  James,  Kirkham,  Jany.  22,  1827. 
Rogerson,  Thos.  Wm.,  Bedford,  May  9,  1833. 

Rose,  John,  Worcester,  April  4,  1805. 

Rose,  Thomas,  3d  Dragoon  Gds.,  1813. 

Rowland,  Wm.,  Loughborough,  Mar.  17,  1832. 
Rusbton,  John,  Dudley,  July  12,  1830. 

Ryding,  John  Prescot,  1813. 

Ryding,  Wm.,  1st  Dragoons,  March  24,  1798. 

Sanders,  Richard,  Beverley.  Dec.  6,  1831. 

Saunders,  John,  Brentford,  Sept.  28,  1799. 

Saunders,  Erasmus,  Wolverhampton,  1814. 

Sayles,  Charles,  Wentworth,  Aug.,  1828. 

Schroeder,  J.,  7th  Dragoon  Gds.,  May  12,  1812. 
Scott,  John,  Kildare,  Feby.  21,  1828. 

Sedgley,  G.,  April  29,  1825. 

Selfe,  Isaac,  Bristol,  July  21,  1829. 

Sewell,  James,  St.  Albans,  June  29,  1807. 

Sewell,  Joseph,  Water-st.  Srand,  July  16,  1813. 
Sewell,  James,  Brighton,  Sept.  28, 1807. 

Sharpless,  C.  B.,  Lancaster,  1816. 


Sharland,  Wm.,  near  Tiverton,  1814. 

Shipley,  W.,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  May  15, 
1823. 

Shurmur,  W.  Southwick,  Andover,  June  21,  1798. 
Sibel,  John  J.,  Norwich,  July  15,  1826. 

Sibbald,  John,  Ratcliff  Highway,  1817. 

Siddall,  John,  Oxford  Blues,  March  30,  1808. 
Siddall,  John,  late  Wolverhampton,  March  10,  1807. 
Simonds,  James  B.  Bungay,  March  7,  1829. 
Simonds,  John,  Bunor,  1819. 

Simpson,  Wm.,  Northampton,  Dec.  6,  1831. 
Sinclair,  A.,  Glasgow,  1816. 

Skelton,  Richard,  Leyton,  April  15,  1824. 

Skitt,  John,  July  28,  1829. 

Skeavington,  George,  Devonport,  July  30,  1827, 
Small,  Matt.  T.,  Nov.  24,  1829. 

Smallbones,  G.  B.,  Woodstock,  Jany.  31,  1825. 
Smith,  C.  W.,  July  10,  1823. 

Smith,  H.,  July  10,  1823. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Tewkesbury,  Jany  13,  1810. 

Smith,  Richard,  1815. 

Smith,  William,  March  31,  1807. 

Smith,  Wallis,  Farnham,  1818. 

Smith,  Robert,  Ipswich,  July  9,  1829. 

Smith,  T.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  April  1,  1825. 

Smith,  John,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  April  5,  1827. 
Smith,  Thomas,  Grimstone,  April  1,  1828. 

Smith,  Opie,  Bath,  Feby.  7,  1828. 

Smith,  Edward,  1815. 

Snow,  Joseph,  Salisbury,  May  1,  1834. 

Sorby,  Frederick,  Hoyland,  York,  June  7,  1828. 
Sparrow,  Stephen,  Lane.,  Feby.  14,  1834. 

Speakman  C.  Leigh,  April  20, 1822. 

Spencer,  Georp,  2nd  Dragoons.  July  10,  1810. 
Spencer,  William,  Windsor,  March  25,  1834. 
Spencer,  W.  Ashby,  Leicestershire,  Jany.  18,  1220. 
Spooner,  C.,  London,  July  24,  1829. 

Spooner,  C.  W.,  Winchester,  1829. 

Sproston,  H.  Alfratham,  Dec.  3,  1833. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  Edmonton,  Jany.  21,  1826. 
Stanley,  Edward,  Banbury,  March  7,  1827. 

Stanley,  William,  Leamington,  Feby.  5,  1831. 
Statham,  William,  Derby,  June  5,  1822. 

Steed,  H.,  half  pay,  Dep.  Maidstone.  Feb.  22, 1798. 
Steere,  Wm.,  Southampton,  Jany.  23,  1820. 

Stevens,  Henry,  Newmarket,  Feby.  18,  1834. 
Stewart,  John,  Glasgow,  Aug.  8,  1832. 

Stockley,  Wm.,  Dublin,  1817. 

Stones,  Edward  Henry,  Louth,  Aug.  8,  1832. 
Strickland,  R.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  1815. 
Stroud,  Thos.  Knox,  Bombay,  May  9, 1833. 

Sturgis,  J.  W.,  Bombay,  1830. 

Sylvester,  Francis  R.,  St.  Albans,  March  1, 1831. 
Symes,  Thomas,  July  9,  1829. 

Talbot,  Francis,  Whatton,  Notts,  May  7,  1827. 
Tanner,  T.,  Wootten- under-Edge,  May  25,  1799. 
Taplin,  Wm.,  Basingstoke,  Feby.  23,  1833. 

Tate,  John  N.,  Sligo,  March  4,  1834. 

'Taylor,  Charles,  Nottingham,  1813’ 

Taylor,  Henry,  Sheffield,  May  1,  1834* 

Taylor,  J.,  Manchester,  July  26,  1821. 

Taylor,  R.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1817. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  Manchester,  Jany.  26,  1833. 
Tebbott,  Jonathan,  Great  Oakley,  Feby.  21,  1829. 
Templer,  E.,  Batty  Gunge,  Calcutta,  Nov.  16,  1831. 
Tennant,  James,  Glasgow,  July  16,  1825. 

Thomas,  John,  Liverpool,  Jany.  24, 1834. 

Thompson,  James,  Canada,  1813. 

Thompson  R.,  half  pay,  14th  Lt.  Drags.,  April,  11, 
1801. 

Thornton,  John,  May  19,  1826. 

Thornton,  J.,  July  20,  1831. 

Titchmarsh,  M.,  Bishop  Stortford,  March  1, 1831. 
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Tiley,  T.  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  Jany,,  18,  1820. 
Tills,  John,  Goggeshall,  June  26,  1832. 

Timm,  Isaac,  4th  Dragoons,  India,  1820. 

Titchmarsh,  John,  Hanham  Lodge,  March  2,  1833. 
Titterton,  Charles,  London,  July  16,  1825. 

Tombs,  J.  Barrington,  Gloucester,  1801. 

Tombs,  Joseph,  Barrington,  March  20,  1828, 
Tombs,  John,  Pershore,  Feby.  1,  1829. 

Townsend,  C.  Boston,  Feby.  4,  1829. 

Treissillion,  Leon,  Leeds,  April  13,  1810. 

Trigg,  John,  Hackney,  April  16,  1821. 

Trowse,  T.,  London,  1803. 

Trump,  Joseph,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  May  9,  1825. 
Tucker,  Edward  S.,  Liskeard,  Dec.  3,  1833. 

Turner,  Henry,  Walthamstow,  Feby.  5,  1827. 
Turner,  J.,  London,  May  18, 1811. 

Turner,  Thomas,  Croydon,  1826. 

Turner,  Charles,  Bengal,  Jany.  13,  1827. 

Turner,  E.,  Reigate,  Surry,  1816. 

Tyrrell,  John,  Dublin,  Aug.  6,  1833. 

Tegg,  George,  Stamford  Hill,  May  11, 1831. 

Tyzack,  W.,  1826. 

Vass,  F.  L.,  Claphara,  May  1,  1826. 

Vincent,  R.,  retired,  late  Inneskellens,  Nov. 25, 1797. 
Vincent,  Edwin,  Madras,  Feby.  7,  1828. 

Vincent,  John  P.,  Weyhill,  Feby.  14,  1833. 

Vines,  Richard,  Veterinary  College,  Feby.  3, 1824. 
Vyse,  N.,  Box  Trees,  Hockley,  July  8,  1826. 

Wagstaflf,  Thomas,  London,  May  16,  1833. 
Wainwright,  Jonathan,  Dublin,  July,  1830. 

Walker,  James,  Dublin,  April  1,  1828. 

Walker,  Joe,  Yarmouth.  March  4,  1834. 

Walker,  Samuel,  Lydde,  Dec.  6, 1831. 

Wallace,  William,  Wolverhampton,  Feby.  21,  1828. 
Walters,  R.,  Bombay,  1828. 

Walters,  Wm.,  Checkley,  1830. 

Walton,  Roger,  Liverpool,  1815. 

Walton,  John,  Dublin,  Nov.  24,  1825. 

Wanfor,  Lawrence,  1810. 

Wanfor,  Wm.,  Harrupt  Hill,  1816. 

Waterall,  Wm.,  Derby,  April  15,  1824. 

Waters,  T.,  Northampton,  Jany.  13,  1810. 

Watlock,  Wm.,  May  26, 1830. 

Watts,  George,  Dublin,  1796. 

Watts,  G.,  jun.,  Dublin,  May  9,  1825. 

Welch,  John,  Feby.  22, 1798. 

Wells,  G.  B.  Wymondham, ‘Norfolk,  July  1,  1824. 
Wells-,  Thomas,  Lynn,  Feby.  5, 1831, 

Weeks,  L.  O.,  Salisbury,  March,  25, 1803. 

Western,  James,  Madras,  May  21,  1827. 

Wheatley,  Henry,  Halifax,  Jany.  18,  1820. 

Wheatley,  Samuel,  Staindrop,  Nov.  16,  1831. 
Weedon,  Wm.,  London,  1820. 

Widowfield,  Francis,  near  Durham,  Dec.  4, 1832. 
Whitehead,  Chas.,  Trowell,  Notts,  1817. 

Whitehead,  H.,  Trowell,  Notts,  1814. 

Whitty,  D.,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wales,  March  1,  1831. 
Whitney,  T.,  Westbury,  April  22, 1824. 

Wild,  S.,  Oxford,  June  13, 1809. 

Wilkins,  Thomas,  1804. 

Wilkinson,  John,  17th  Lancers,  Jany.  25,  1825. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas,  1810. 

Wilkinson,  George,  April  13,  1810. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Neston,  July  7,  1819. 

Wilson,  J.  F.,  Liverpool,  1813. 

Wilson,  Samuel,  Warrington,  1817. 

Williams,  George,  Bristol,  Feby.  1,  1820. 

Williams,  Thomas,  Nov.  15,  1800. 

Williams,  S.,  Bath,  July  10,  1822. 

Williams,  John,  India,  July  9.  1825. 

Willis,  James,  Bromley,  Kent,  March  16,  1833. 
Willis,  Richard,  Bromley,  Kent,  May  16)  1833. 


Witemayer,  C.,  1st  Hussars,  Hanover,  April  13, 
1813. 

Withers,  S.  H.,  Bristol,  May  16,  1833. 

Wood,  Gilp,  Newcastle,  1814. 

Woodcock,  T.,  Harboro’  Leicestersh.,  Feby.  24,1823. 
Woodman,  Wm.,  2nd  Dragoon  Gds.,  June  30,  1812. 
Wormsley,  W.  H.,  India,  March  17,  1832. 

Wotton,  William,  Tiverton,  March  6, 1832. 

Wragg,  R.,  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  May  11,  1822. 
Wright,  G.,  Halsham,  Yorkshire,  July  25, 1825. 
Wright,  Wm.,  Burnham,  Norfolk,  Feby.  5,  1827. 

Yates,  Edward,  Accerinton,  Lane.,  Aug.  6,  1833. 
Yates,  George,  Dec.  28,  1799. 

Young,  Thomas  Arthur,  April  30,  1830. 

Young,  William,  Feby.  12,  1831. 


Fox  Hunting. — On  Thursday,  March  12,  Lord 
Kelburne’s  hounds  were  thrown  into  Auchinleck,a  gorse 
cover  near  Glandeston,  and  a  find  was  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaimed.  A  fox  having  come  out  of  his  retreat, 
broke  away  in  fine  style  towards  Waukmill  Glen.  He, 
here  expected  to  find  some  shelter  in  the  fastnesses, 
but  not  being  permitted  to  tarry,  he  sought  Hunlet, 
meditating  Hawkhead,  but  his  friends  in  the  rear 
merely  allowed  him  to  skirt  this  cover.  Finding  them 
somewhat  troublesome,  he  boldly  took  open  country, 
and  gallantly  charged  the  Gleniffer  Hills,  trusting  to 
his  own  strength  and  their  acclivity  for  shaking  off 
his  pursuers.  Determined  not  to  part  with  him,  how¬ 
ever,  they  stuck  to  it,  and  tracked  their  wily  leader 
with  unerring  precison,  vindicating  their  claim  to  dis« 
tinction  as  one  of  the  best  packs  in  the  kingdom  ;  but 
the  field  now  became  select — his  Lordship  and  one  or 
two  alone  gaining  the  heights  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds. 
Here  the  most  admirable  hunting  was  witnessed  ;  for, 
in  despite  of  snow  and  a  cold  wind,  the  hounds  proved 
themselves  good  ones,  and,  after  an  hour  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  ran  into  a  fine  dog  fox  in  open  field  near 
to  Nelston.  Certainly  his  Lordship’s  stud  are  not 
the  best  to  look  at,  but  he  generally  convinces  those 
who  would  judge  by  appearances  that  this  is  a  bad 
criterion — no  man  we  have  ever  seen  riding  closer  to 
his  hounds  than  he  does.  Early  in  the  run  he  got 
into  a  deeply  overflown  ditch,  and  for  an  instant  held 
rather  an  awkward  situation,  nothing  being  visible 
but  his  head  and  a  part  of  his  horse  ;  but  he  got  ex¬ 
tricated,  and,  sportsman  like,  despised  the  ducking, 
and  held  on  to  the  end,  without  a  dry  rag  on  his  bacL 

Coursing  Match. — On  Friday,  March  13,  the 
coursing  match  for  20L  a-side,  between  Mr.  Morris’s 
(of  Sibsey)  bitch  Lady,  and  Mr,  Calthrop’s  (of  Gos- 
berton)  bitch  Fly,  came  of  at  Withcall,  and  was  won 
by  the  former.  Lady  was  generally  considered  to  be 
the  swiftest,  but  the  backers  of  Fly  placed  much  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  well-known  spirit  and  high  breeding 
of  their  bitch.  However,  after  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  hard  coursing  over  the  Wolds,  Fly  was  quite 
beaten,  and  Lady  ran  into  the  hare  and  killed  it  in 
good  style,  leaving  Fly  some  distance  behind.  The 
judges  were  R.  Chaplin,  Esq.  (of  Tathwell  House^ 
and  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Gosberton  ;  umpire,  R.  Daw¬ 
son,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Withcall.  Lady  was  trained  by 
Mr.  W.  Saul,  of  Sibsey,  and  was  in  excellent 
condition. 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  London. 
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What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recreations  ? 

Old  Play. 


No.  V.  AlAY,  1835.  Vol.  1. 


FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  MAY,  WITH  IL¬ 
LUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND 
RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


There  never  perhaps  occurred,  at  least  in 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  a  win¬ 
ter  so  remarkable  for  drought  as  that  which 
has  just  passed  away  ;  and  it  has  seldom  hap¬ 
pened  that  so  much  rain  falls  during  the 
month  of  March,  as  came  down  during  that 
period  in  the  present  year,  as  if  to  supply  the 
thirsty  earth  with  that  moisture  which  had 
been  withheld  from  it  during  the  anterior,  but 
more  natural  period.  We  began  to  fear  for 
the  nestling  and  incubation  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  birds  as  wet  weather,  particularly 
to  such  of  them  as,  like  the  partridge  and  the 
pheasant,  form  their  nests  on  the  ground.  It 
would  seem  strange,  but  such  is,  nevertheless, 
the  fact,  that  the  progress  of  nature  suffers 
very  little  where  ihcubation  takes  place  in 
elevated  situations  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  nest 
of  the  rook  is  uniformly  fixed  in  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  and  completely  exposed  to 
the  weather,  yet  very  few  of  the  eggs  become 
addled,  or  the  germ  of  life  perish.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however,  with  the  partridge  and 
the  pheasant :  these  birds,  it  is  well  known, 
form  their  nests  amongst  clover,  wheat,  or 
early  grass ;  sometimes  in  the  bottoms  of 
hedges,  sometimes  in  ditches  :  in  the  last  case, 
a  single  heavy  shower,  by  flooding  the  ditch, 
utterly  annihilates  all  hopes  of  the  progeny. 
When  the  nest  happens  to  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hedge  it  is,  in  some  degree,  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  injurious  influence  of  wet 
weather,  but  the  eggs,  and  the  parent  bird 
also,  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
polecat  or  weasel,^  if,  at  least,  there  be  any 
of  these  fierce  animals  ia  that  part  of  the 
country.  If  the  nest  be  formed  amongst  grow¬ 
ing  clover,  wheat,  &c.  showers  occasionally 
seem  to  inflict  little,  if  any,  injury  ;  but  if  the 
season  be  remarkable  for  wet,  the  hopes  of 
the  sportsman  wither  to  nothingness ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  shelter  afforded  to  the  eggs 
by  the  body  of  the  female,  the  ground  being 
constantly  damp  they  are  chilled  through  the 
bottom  of  the  nest.  However,  the  nature  of 


*  For  the  best  mode  of  extirpating  these  very  de- 
structive  creatures,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Johnson’s 
“  Gamekeeper’s  Directory.” 


the  soil  makes  a  great  difference  in  regard  to 
the  propagation  of  these  interesting  birds  :  if  it 
be  sandy  and  light,  the  wet  which  may  fall  is 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  the  eggs 
are  le.'ss  liable  to  injury  in  consequence ; 
whereas,  on  clay  lands,  which  are  scarcely 
pervious,  or  slowly  so,  inevitable  destruction 
to  incubation  may  be  easily  conceived.  Nor¬ 
folk  has  always  been  remarkable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  abundance  of  partridges  and  phea¬ 
sants,  because  the  dry  sandy  soil  of  which  the 
land  consists,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  them. 

At  the  period  of  hatching,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  young  partridges  and  phea¬ 
sants  suffer  from  wet  weather:  if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  follow  the 
parent  birds  (and  the  male  acts  as  pilot  on  these 
occasions)  the  ditches  happen  to  contain,  or 
are  filled  with,  water,  the  young  are  unable 
to  cross  them  and  perish  in  the  attempt.  The 
general  or  great  hatch  of  partridges  and 
pheasants  takes  place  about  the  middle  of 
June;  and  therefore,  for  the  season  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  numerous  propagation  of 
these  birds,  the  months  of  Maj*  and  June 
should  be  dry — in  fact,  as  dry  as  possible. 
After  the  j'oung  have  been  hatched  a  fort¬ 
night,  they  may  be  said  to  be  weather-proof ; 
and,  indeed,  frequent  showers,  or  hazy 
weather,  by  causing  insects  to  descend  to  the 
ground,  furnish  them  with  abundance  of 
food,  insects  and  ant-eggs  constituting  their 
principal  support.  “When  eggs  are  mown 
over  (says  Johnson,  in  his  Gamekeeper’s  Di¬ 
rectory)  or  otherwise  deprived  of  the  attention 
of  the  female,  they  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state, 
that  eggs,  upon  w  hich  the  bird  has  sat  but  for 
a  short  period,  are  much  more  liable  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  removal,  than  when  they  are  near  hatch¬ 
ing  ;if,at  the  former  period,  they  are  shook,  they 
are  destroyed :  a  good  plan ,  therefore,  is  to  place 
them  in  bran  or  saw-dust,  by  which  means, 
they  may  be  safely  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  another.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  as 
little  time  as  may  be  should  be  wasted  in  the 
business  ;  though,  when  the  eggs  are  near 
hatching,  they  appear  to  sustain  little  or  no 
injury,  even  if  a  considerable  period  should 
elapse  from  the  time  of  their  exposition  till 
they  are  again  placed  in  a  state  of  incubation. 
The  eggs,  thus  removed,  should  be  put  under 
a  domestic  hen,  or  tame  pheasant,  and  the 
hen  and  eggs  covered  with  a  hutch,  which, 
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while  it  protects  the  foster  mother  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  will  admit  the 
egress  and  regress  of  the  young  birds/'’ 

The  gallinaceous  tribe  is  remarkably  pro¬ 
lific  through  all  its  varieties,  but  none  more 
so  than  tlie  two  under  consideration.  I  have 
seen  twenty  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  par¬ 
tridge,  which  produced  twenty  birds  ;  1  once 
saw  eighteen  eggs  in  a  pheasant^s  nest,  and 
they  were  all  productive:  I  saw  both  the 
covey  and  the  nid  repeatedly  :  it  was  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  where  the  soil  is  principally  sandy. 
In  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Stafiord- 
shire,  Warwickshire,  and  Derbyshire,  where 
1  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of  obser¬ 
vation,  I  never  met  with  so  many  individuals 
iti  one  family  ;  nor  indeed,  did  I  find  the 
covies  and  nids,  generally  speaking,  so  nume¬ 
rically  large,  as  in  Lancashire. 

Grouse,  though  bred  in  the  hazy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  moorlands  and  the  mountains, 
where  much  more  rain  falls  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  are  not  aftected  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  influence  of  wet  during 
the  period  of  incubation,  as  the  partridge 
and  the  pheasant.  The  nest  of  the  grouse  is 
generally  formed  in  a  bunch  of  heath,  elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  every  respect  from  the  weather. 

Like  the  partridge  and  the  pheasant,  young 
grouse  leave  the  nest  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  are  hatched,  and  though  they 
continue  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  birth-place  no  more, — not  even 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  night. 

But,  even  after  the  young  of  both  the  par¬ 
tridge  and  the  grouse  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  follow  the  parent  birds,  they  are 
not  free  from  danger:  the  former  are  still 
li'dble  to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  weasel,  the 
stoat,  the  polecat,  the  wild  cat,  as  also  the 
varieties  of  the  owl  tribe,  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try  :  the  barn  owl  may  be  seen,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  evening,  to  issue  from  his  day  re¬ 
treat,  and  sail  slowly  over  the  grass,  till  at 
length  he  will  be  observed  to  swoop,  and 
rising  again,  bear  to  his  hungry  progeny  a 
young  partridge,  a  mouse,  or  a  frog,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  carrion  crow,  the  rook,  the 
raven,  the  magpie,  and  the  jackdaw,  seek  for 
and  destroy,  the  eggs  of  the  partridge  and  the 
pheasant:  while  the  eggs  of  grouse  are  less 
liable  to  depredation.  In  the  locality  of  these 
birds,  the  daw,  the  magpie,  and  the  rook,  are 
very  rarely  seen  :  I  never  recollect  meeting 
with  any  of  the  weasel  tribe  on  the  moors ; 
but  the  raven  is  common  enough,  the  carrion 
crow  is  sometimes  seen;  and,  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  the  hooded  or  ash-coloured 
crow  is  numerous,  and  its  habits  are  as  pre¬ 
daceous  and  destructive  as  any  variety  of 
the  tribe:  these  birds  will  seize  and  devour  a 
wounded  grouse,  or  indeed,  any  other  bird  or 
animal  tliat  they  can  surprise  and  are  able  to 
overcome.  Various  kinds  of  hawks  infest  the 
grouse  mountains,  and  the  prowling  moor 
buzzard  seems  for  ever  on  the  wing  in  search 
of  prey.  But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  young 


grouse,  none  is  so  destructive  as  the  kite, 
(called  also  the  glead  and  the  ring-tail)  :  like 
the  buzzard,  it  seems  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
but  it  does  not  soar  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  beats 
its  ground  like  an  accomplished  felon,  slowly 
skimming  the  very  top  of  the  heath,  so  that 
nothing  can  escape  its  piercing  eye. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  (and 
most  likely  originated  with  some  ignorant 
gamekeeper)  that  dry  Aveather  is  fatal  to 
young  grouse,  and  that  much  rain  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  existence.  This  appears  a 
monstrous  paradox  at  the  first  blush  of  the 
case,  and  yet  it  is  susceptible  of  the  most 
philosophical  solution.  It  is  unreflectingly 
asserted,  that,  in  a  dry  season,  young  grouse 
perish  because  they  can  find  no  water 
to  quench  their  thirst:  no  such  thing.  Per¬ 
sons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  moor¬ 
lands  might,  thoughtlessly,  credit  this  gene¬ 
rally  received  notion  ;  but  whoever  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  localities  where 
grouse  are  found,  will  very  easily  conceive 
that,  however  dry  the  season  may  be,  young 
grouse  will  always  be  able  to  find  water.  At 
thatperiodof  the  yearwhengrousearchatched, 
dews  will  be  found  heavy  on  the  mountains, 
watery  clouds  hang  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
while  the  boggy  parts  of  the  moorlands  are 
never  dry.  If,  therefore,  young  grouse  suHer 
in  a  very  dry  season,  it  is  for  want  of  food. 
These  birds,  like  young  partridges  and  young 
pheasants,  feed  principally  on  insects,  which 
occasional  showers  or  wet  weather,  press  to 
the  earth,  where  they  cling  to  blades  of  grass, 
to  the  heath,  &c.;  but  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  clear,  they  ascend  beyond  the  reach 
of  these  half-fledged  birds,  whose  welfare  or 
existence  depends  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of 
them.  The  observations  already  made  re¬ 
specting  young  partridges  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  in  this  place,  viz. — the  weather  cannot 
be  too  dry  during  the  period  of  incubation, 
and  for  several  days  after  the  young  are 
hatched  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  little  ones  have 
gained  strength  to  follow  the  parent  birds, 
frequent  showers  of  hazy  weather  enables 
them  to  feed  luxuriously  on  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  food.  There  are  always  vast  quantities 
of  flies  and  insects  in  mountainous  regions  ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  turkeys  breed  and  thrive  so  well  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  said  respecting  young  grouse  and  a 
dry  season,  that  they  perish  in  the  crevices 
and  cracks  caused  by  more  than  ordinary 
heat.  This  may  be  true  to  the  extent  of  one 
in  ten  thousand,  perhaps,  but  we  have  been 
much  upon  the  moors,  and  never  observed  a 
single  instance  ;  and  we  feel  well  assured, 
from  the  activity  of  these  birds,  that  such  a 
circumstance  is  not  likely  to  happen  very 
often. 

It  behoves  gamekeepers,  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  to  be  on  the  alert  in  protecting 
young  game  from  the  depredations  of  quad¬ 
rupedal  and  winged  vermin  ;  and  we  regard 
a  know  ledge  and  dexterity  in  trapping  as  the 
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best  qualification  a  gamekeeper  can  possess. 
Whatever  animal  it  is  w  ished  to  capture  or 
destroy,  the  habit,  manners,  and  nature  of  the 
creature  should  be  considered,  and  we  thus 
may  be  said  to  accomplish  half  the  under¬ 
taking  at  its  commencement.  For  instance, 
animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  such  as  the  pole¬ 
cat,  the  stoat,  &c.  will  not  manifest  half  the 
suspicion  and  distrust,  whicli  is  shown  by  the 
rat,  in  avoiding  the  trap.  This,  at  the  first 
glance  of  the  case,  might  seem  strange  ;  but 
on  consideration  is  easily  accounted  for  or 
explained.  The  weasel  and  rat  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  but  they  may  be  said  to  be 
equally  fierce,  and  equally  courageous  ;  and 
were  the  rat  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
weasel,  the  contests  between  them,  instead  of 
being  so  certainly  and  so  easily  decided, 
would  become  doubtful,  if  the  result  would 
not  be  completely  reversed.  However,  the 
rat  is  a  creature  much  better  acquainted  with 
human  nature  than  the  weasel ;  itli^es  in  the 
same  dwelling  with  man  ;  but,  existing  as  a 
plunderer  and  a  thief,  to  whom  mercy  is  never 
extended,  it  is  more  suspicious  than  the 
weasel,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  trap. 
If,  for  instance,  you  place  the  most  tempting 
bait  under  a  leaning  door,  so  contrived  as  to 
give  way  and  fall  upon  the  rat,  it  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  if  the  latter  will  go  near  it:  at 
all  events,  you  cannot,  either  with  oil  of  Rho¬ 
dium,  or  with  any  other  fascinating  drug,  in¬ 
duce  the  rat  to  approach  the  place  a  second 
time;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  single  rat  be 
caught  this  way,  a  second  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  taken.  Further,  if  you  place  a  poisoned 
bait  upon  a  plate,  or  in  any  formal  manner, 
tlie  rat  will  not  touch  it.  The  case  is  diff  erent 
with  the  weasel  tribes.  They  are  more  re¬ 
moved  from  the  presence  of  man  than  the  rat ; 
and  though  they  fly  from  him,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  less  acquainted  with  his  wiles,  they 
are  less  suspicious,  and  consequently,  more 
easily  caught  or  trapped. 

The  same  observations  will,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  apply  to  feathered  vermin  :  the  jay,  for 
instance,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  is  less 
suspicious  than  the  magpie, and  therefore,more 
easily  taken.  It  is  not  requisite  to  multiply 
these  comparisons  to  any  greater  extent,  as, 
from  what  has  been  stated,  the  meaning  can¬ 
not  be  misunderstood.  When  trapping  is 
well  understood,  those  who  employ  it  will 
seldom  miscarry. 

When  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  it  is  de¬ 
sirous  to  trap  has  been  obtained,  the  kind  of 
deception  used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  mode 
of  employing  it,  form  the  object  of  considera¬ 
tion;  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  method 
somewhat  similar,  will  answer  in  every  case, 
whether  for  quadrupedal  or  winged  vermin. 
Deception  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  grand 
secrets  of  trapping.  If  the  trap  be  placed  in 
the  sight  of  the  animal  which  you  are  anxious 
to  catch,  his  suspicion  will  be  excited,  and 
failure  will  most  likely  be  the  result. 

Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  creatures, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  sportsman, 


come  under  the  description  of  vermin,  not 
one  is  so  destructive  to  game  as  the  wild  eat. 
These  creatures  are  found  in  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  extensive  woods  of  Yorkshire  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
in  the  Highlands,  and  particularly  in  Glen- 
gary’s  country.  What  however  may  be  called 
the  genuine  wild  cat  is  very  thinly  scattered 
over  these  islands;  those  wild  cats, therefore, 
which  are  frequently  met  with,  particularly 
in  extensive  w'oodlands,  have  either  strayed 
from  some  house  in  the  vicinity,  or  have  been 
bred  from  one  which  had  previously  (juitted 
its  domestic  abode,  brought  forth  in  the 
woods,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the  wild 
tribe,  or  reverted  to  its  original  character,  as 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  domestic 
cat  was  obtained  from  the  wild  animal  re¬ 
claimed  from  a  state  of  nature  by  the  art  and 
ingenuity  of  man. 

Domestic  cats,  on  straying  away,  very  soon 
present  a  fierce  and  savage  aspect,  and  their 
habits  and  manners  correspond  most  com¬ 
pletely  with  their  appearance.  They  are  de¬ 
structive  to  game  in  the  highest  degree.  Tliey 
watch  for,  and  come  upon,  their  prey  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  being  able  to  climb  trees  with 
facility,  scarcely  any  thing  can  escape  them. 

If  a  cat  be  observed  watching  or  prowling 
in  the  fields,  at  a  distance  from  home,  it  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance.  Jn  this  case  she  is  sure  to  de¬ 
stroy  game.  I  have  known  several  cats  of 
this  description,  that  would  catch  rabits  and 
young  hares,  as  w^ell  as  partridges,  and  bring 
them  home;  nor  indeed  are  full  grown  hares 
altogether  secure  from  them  :  such  cats  are 
generally  held  in  great  estimation  by  their 
owners. 

These  cats  are  easily  caught  by  placing  a 
baited  trap  in  their  way.  The  trap  should  be 
considerably  larger  than  those  used  for  rats, 
and  perhaps,  the  best  bait  is  a  small  bird, —  a 
sparrow,  lor  instance.  Valerian  possesses  a 
sort  of  fascinating] attraction  for  cats;  and, 
therefore,  if  thought  necessary,  the  trap  may 
be  rubbed  with  it:  however,  they  are  easily 
caught  without  this  preparation.  It  might  be 
haslily  supposed  the  gun  would  be  the  more 
expeditious  and  consequently  the  more  eligi¬ 
ble,  way  of  accomplishing  the  object;  but,  in 
this  case,  the  circumstance  becomes  knowui 
most  likely,  to  the  owner,  who,  in  revenge, 
will  perhaps  resort  to  some  species  of  retalia¬ 
tion.  The  trap  makes  no  noise  ;  the  occur¬ 
rence,  therefore,  if  suspected,  is  not  easily 
ascertained;  and  consequently,  the  stimulus 
to  revenge  w'ill  not  be  so  strong.  Nor  indeed 
are  cats,  after  all,  so  easily  despatched  with 
the  fowling-piece;  they  will  carry  away  an 
amazing  quantity  of  shot.  Upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  I  met  with  one  of  these  creatures  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  wood  in  Yorkshire, 
belonging  to  Lord  Dundas :  it  was  in  the 
month  of  November :  one  of  my  pointers  stood 
at  the  hedge,  and  at  first,  I  thought  he  had  a 
pheasant  before  him  ;  on  approaching,  how¬ 
ever,  the  countenance  of  the  dog  convinced 
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me  he  was  not  standing  at  game.  I  disturbed 
the  bush,  out  bounced  a  cat:  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  twenty  yards,  I  sent  my  left  barrel 
at  her :  she  rolled  over,  rose,  and  again  took 
to  her  heels  :  I  immediately  gave  her  the  con¬ 
tents  of  my  right  barrel :  again  she  rolled 
over,  again  she  rose,  and  escaped  into  the 
wood. 

When  a  cat  has  become  completely  wild, 
and  has  continued  some  time  in  the  woods  or 
covers,  she  is  difficult  of  approach.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  a  cat  will  leave  her  home 
in  a  state  of  gestation,  ramble  into  the  woods 
and  bring  forth.  This  is  a  very  unfortunate 
circumstance,  since  the  animal  becomes  more 
active  in  depredation  in  order  to  provide  for 
her  kittens,  and  these  too,  soon  adopt  the 
same  predaceous  habits.  The  gun,  in  such  a 
case,  should  he  freely  used,  and  the  trap 
called  into  action  also,  or  the  havock  amongst 
the  game  will  amount  almost  to  extirpation. 

Next  to  the  wild  cat  in  its  habits  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  may  be  placed  the  Martern  or  Mar¬ 
tin,  which  is  found  in  the  woodlands  of  most, 
if  not  all,  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  animal 
may  be  said  to  live  in  the  woods,  and  in  winter 
will  often  shelter  itself  in  the  nest  of  a  crow, 
or  a  magpie :  it  will  also  take  possession  of 
the  habitation  or  dray  of  the  squirrel,  killing 
the  rightful  possessor  if  he  happen  to  be  at 
home.  The  martern  feeds  on  game  and  birds, 
and  will  seize  the  pheasant  when  nestling. 

When  the  haunts  of  this  animal  have  been 
ascertained,  it  may  be  caught  with  a  steel 
trap,  baited  with  a  bird,  a  piece  of  a  pigeon 
or  pheasant. 

However,  as  far  as  regards  the  destruction 
of  game,  the  late  enactment  has  done  more 
than  all  kinds  of  vermin  unmolestedly  could 
effect :  the  only  obstacle  to  the  poacher  has 
been  removed :  he  can  go  openly  into  the 
market,  and  sell  his  nocturnal  plunder  with¬ 
out  hesitation  ;  nay,  more,  he  can  purchase  a 
certificate  for  killing  game,  and  thus  carry  on 
his  operations  as  well  by  day  as  by  night. 
Hence,  we  have  pheasants  exhibited  in  the 
market  for  sale  alive,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  legal  period  at  which  they  are  allowed  to 
to  be  pursued  in  the  fields ;  hence  also,  hares 
may  be  seen  hanging  by  the  heels  at  the  game- 
sellers,  during  the  whole  year:  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  March,  and  the  early  part 
of  April,  of  the  present  year,  I  was  disgust¬ 
ingly  surprised  at  the  number  of  hares  ex¬ 
hibited  for  sale  in  London,  (the  general  or 
average  price  half  a  crown) ;  a  period,  be  it 
recollected,  when  the  doe  hare  is  either  in  a 
state  of  gestation  or  giving  suck,  and  when, 
of  course,  the  male  cannot  be  eonsidered  a 
delicacy  of  the  table  ! 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  enactment  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  which  will 
render  the  Grey-Whig  Administration  celeb- 
rious  in  the  annals  of  providential  legislation, 
if  it  should  not  surround  their  memory  with  a 
halo  of  unfading  and  glorious  immortality, 
there  existed  a  description  of  poachers,  which 
could  not  be  correctly  classed  under  the  head 


of  nocturnal  depredators,  to  whom  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  statute  in  question  has  been  highly 
injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  lias  enabled  the 
professed  ruffianly  poacher  to  enter,  legally 
as  it  were,  into  a  rigorous  competition  with 
his  specious,  but  more  sinister,  rival ;  the  de¬ 
scription  of  poachers  to  which  I  allude,  were 
(and  they  still  continue)  persons  of  wealth, 
who,  under  the  screen  of  legal  qualification 
and  a  certificate,  continued  to  traffic  in  game, 
and  as  far  as  related  to  the  pecuniary  consi¬ 
deration  of  it,  to  accumulate  an  annual  sum 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
household.  I  will  sketch  a  slight  portrait  of 
one  of  the  fraternity,  which  will  better  answer 
the  purpose  ttian  a  general  description.  It  is 
now  something  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
that,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (now  an  octa- 
genarian)  I  was  seeking  diversion  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  kingdom,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Liverpool.  It  was  the  early  part 
of  November,  and  having  heard  of  some 
woodcocks  which  had  been  seen,  we  reached 
the  place  where  we  intended  to  commence 
our  diversion  just  as  the  grey  of  the  dawn 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  objects.  Turning 
out  of  the  main  road,  we  directed  our  steps 
towards  a  wood,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  A  hollow  w'histling  wind  was  heard 
as  we  approached  it,  at  the  same  moment, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  number  of 
youngcattle  testifying  every  symptom  of  alarm, 
and  running  as  fast  as  possible  towards  a 
farm  house,  which  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
a  little  to  our  right,  and  to  which  they  evi¬ 
dently  belonged ;  whilst  a  myriad  of  wild 
fowl  rose  from  a  neighbouring  marsh,  and,  b}^ 
their  confused  flying,  appeared  to  manifest 
terror  and  dismay.  On  turning  to  watch  the 
motions  of  these  birds,  we  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  a  murky  cloud ;  which  had, 
unperceived  by  us,  risen  considerably  above 
the  horizon,  evidently  portending  an  ap¬ 
proaching  storm.  Placed  between  the  dark 
threatening  cloud,  and  the  deep  shade  of  the 
wood,  the  scene  presented  a  most  awful  gloom, 
and  we  could  not  help  pausing  a  few  seconds 
to  contemplate  it :  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning, 
whieh  played  about  the  muzzle  of  my  fowling- 
piece  was  awfully  impressive !  We  pene¬ 
trated  a  short  distance  into  the  wood,  and 
had  scarcely  crept  under  a  thick  bush  (to 
avoid  the  rain)  when  an  oak  tree,  a  few  yards 
distant,  was  shivered  by  the  lightning,  aceom- 
panied  by  one  of  the  loudest  claps  of  thunder 
I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard  !  We  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  our  situation  ;  there¬ 
fore,  following  the  example  of  the  cattle,  we 
made  the  best  of  our  waj  towards  the  farm 
house,  and  ere  we  reached  it,  became  as  com¬ 
pletely  drenched  as  if  we  had  waded  through 
a  river. 

The  storm  continued  for  a  considerable 
time:  at  length  the  clock  struck  eleven :  the  rain 
had  ceased  ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere,  there  was  every  reason  to  calculate 
on  fair  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
We  therefore  turned  out,  and  began  to  beat 
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the  neighbourino'  grounds.  With  indifferent 
diversion  several  hours  passed  away,  when 
the  firing  of  a  gun  attracted  our  attention  ; 
and  we  saw,  in  an  adjoining  field,  another 
party,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  pursuing  the 
sports  of  the  field.  By  advancing  in  opposite 
directions  we  quickly  approached  each  other: 
I  found  the  party  was  composed  of  what  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman  and 
his  servant.  A  few  seconds  more  presented  to 
my  view  the  foremost  of  the  two,  who  was  a 
man  rather  above  the  middle  size,  with  a  very 
odd  countenance — his  eyes  (of  a  dusky-grey) 
were  large  and  staring;  and  though  he  did 
not  positively  squint,  yet  one  eye  seemed  as 
if  it  looked  behind  him,  whenever  he  directed 
his  attention  to  any  object  in  advance :  his 
mouth  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  enor¬ 
mous  width, but  for  continual  l}f  presenting  such 
a  frightful  set  of  teeth,  that  it  required  little 
stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  he  had  been 
drilling  himself  to  grin  for  a  wager!  The 
lout-ensemble  of  his  countenance  w  as  strongly 
characterized  by  crabbed  asperity  and  ill- 
nature  ;  whilst,  a  hobbling  gait,  which  marked 
his  progressive  motion  (as  if  his  legs  were  of 
unequal  lengths)  exhibited  altogether  a  most 
grotesque  appearance,  no  way  calculated  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  at  first  sight. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  man,  with  a  huge 
bag,  which  contained  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

I  observed  my  friend’s  eyes  sparkle  as  the 
gentleman  and  he  sternly  regarded  each  other. 

'  ‘  Why  do  you  trespass  on  me,  Mr.  B - y,” 

said  the  gentleman,  in  such  a  bass  croaking 
tone  that  it  seemed  ultra-human,  accompanied 
with  such  a  glare,  such  a  horrid  grin,  and 
such  a  distorted  visage,  as  would  have  terri¬ 
fied  any  feminine  or  weak  nerves  ;  and  which, 
in  fact,  could  scarcely  fail  to  alarm  any  per¬ 
son  previously  unacquainted  wdth  the  gentle¬ 
man's  appearance,  tone,  and  manner.  My 
friend,  however,  testified  no  symptom  of  fear, 
but  very  fiercely  replied  to  the  preceding  in¬ 
sulting  interrogatory.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  by-gone  wordy  dispute  in  this 
place:  the  fact  is,  the  ground  which  we  were 
beating  belonged  to  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  :  it  was  the  property  of  a  very  liberal 
gentleman,  then  in  France,  which  the  odd 
looking  gentleman  was  anxious  to  assume 
the  right  of  preserving. 

“  Who  may  that  be  V'  said  I,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  seconds,  as  the  parties  sullenly  re¬ 
ceded  from  each  other.  “  A  parson,  (replied 
my  friend)  a  wretch  ihat  disgraces  the  cloth. 
He  has  contrived  to  wriggle  himself  into  a 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  which  produces 
something  more  than  two  thousand  per 
annum ;  and  suffers  his  curate  (an  honest, 
harmless  man)  to  linger  on  a  miserable 
pittance  of  sixty  pounds  a-year,  with  a 
wife  and  seven  children  to  support.  He  is  a 
regular  trader  in  game,  constantly  prowling 
as  we  have  seen  him  to-day,  and  supplies 
several  establishments  in  a  large  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  commodity  just  men¬ 
tioned.” 


At  this  period  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  continued  to  reside  in  it  for  many 
years  after,  and  many  opportunities  occurred 
which  enabled  me  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
clerical  poacher.  He  succeeded,  at  length, 
in  obtaining  permission  to  preserve  the  manor 
upon  which  1  had  first  met  him,  as  well  as  in 
being  allowed  very  indulgent  permissions 
from  neighbouring  land  proprietors.  During 
the  whole  season,  he. scarcely  missed  being 
out  a  single  day:  he  shot  well,  killed  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  of  game,  but  was  never 
known  to  give  aw  ay  a  single  head.  He  upon 
one  occasion,  obtained  permission  from  a 
wealthy  and  extensive  landowner,  (Mr.  B — 11) 
for  a  day’s  shooting,  under  the  express  pro¬ 
viso  that  he  should  kill  no  pheasant:  how^- 
ever,  he  contrived  to  bag  twelve  brace  of  these 
birds,  for  which  he  received  from  a  Liverpool 
dealer,  seven  shillings  a  bird.  But,  as  agency 
was  indispensable  in  such  sinister  transac¬ 
tions,  his  servant  became  the  medium  through 
which  the  game  was  conveyed  to  the  receiving 
house  in  Liverpool ;  and,  though  this  man 
became  very  dissipated  for  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  the  reverend  game  dealer 
never  durst  venture  to  discharge  him.  At  his 
death  (brought  on  prematurely  by  dissipation) 
the  divine  engaged  a  man  (whom  he  called 
keeper)  out  of  a  family  of  inveterate  poachers, 
one  of  four  brothers,  the  whole  notorious  for 
depredation.  Thus  matters  proceeded,  till 
the  passing  of  the  game  enactment,  to  which 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  allude :  but  no 
sooner  had  this  become  the  law  of  the  land 
than  these  brothers  became  certified  sports¬ 
men;  a  house  for  the  reception  and  sale  of 
game  was  established  at  the  north-end  of 
Liverpool,  where  one  of  them  resides  ;  and 
the  whole  fraternity  have  thus  become  a  for¬ 
midable  nuisance  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
One  of  the  brothers  still  attends  the  worthy 
divine  in  his  shooting  excursions  ;  but  the 
latter,  owing  to  the  market  being  no  longer  a 
close  monopoly,  but  open  to  all  parties,  has 
suffered  much  in  his  pecuniary  receipts;  and, 
as  “Time’s  defacing  finger”  has  rendered 
him  less  ^vigorous  and  acti^  e  in  the  pursuit, 
his  yearly  income  has  experienced  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  about  two  hundred  pounds.  Such 
men  w'ere  always  the  worst  kind  of  vermin  ; 
but,  to  the  honour  of  the  country  be  it  spoken, 
they  are  very  thinly  scattered  ;  as,  out  of  very 
considerable  and  extensive  practical  expe¬ 
rience  for  forty  years,  this  half-squinting, 
half-frightful,  parson  was  the  only  one  that 
ever  fell  under  my  observation. 

Hares,  as  it  were  reasonable  to  expect, 
brought  forth  at  an  early  period  of  the  season  ; 
and,  if  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
following  instance,  they  will  be  found  prolific  : 
A  friend  of  the  writer,  in  the  course  of  his 
dog-breaking  perambulations  during  the 
month  of  March,  found  three  leverets  of  the 
same  family  ;  two  is  the  average  number. 
Hares  cover  their  young  under  grass,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  during  the  day,  and  sit 
at  some  distance  from  the  places  of  conceal- 
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ment.  I  have  sometiraes  found  two  small 
leverets  covered  up  together;  sometimes  se¬ 
parately  disposed:  thus,  when  the  bunch  of 
grass  or  other  material,  is  sufficiently  large, 
they  repose  together ;  when  the  space  is  too 
contracted  for  this  purpose,  they  will  be  found 
separated,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other.  When  night  has  set  in,  the  dam  ap¬ 
proaches  her  tender  offspring,  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  that  nutritious  fluid  with 
which  animals  of  the  mammalia  genus  are 
uniformly  provided  ;  but,  as  the  hare  is  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  it,  she  teaches  her 
young  betimes  to  crop  the  tender  grass,  and 
in  a  very  short  period  leaves  them  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

The  hare  frequently  breeds  before  it  is 
t^\elve  months  old  ;  it  attains  its  growth  in  a 
year,  and  is  supposed  to  live  for  six  or  seven ; 
though,  in  all  probability,  if  undisturbed,  it 
would  attain  a  greater  age.  The  buck  seeks 
the  doe  principally  from  January  to  the 
month  of  April  ;  but  the  circumstance  of 
genial  approximation  is,  of  course,  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  gestation  in  the  female  is  thirty  or 
thirty-one  days. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  having  their 
parks  or  warrens  well  stocked  with  hares, 
should  destroy  some  of  the  males  before  the 
rutting  season  ;  as,  if  the  latter  are  left  in 
great  numbers,  they  will  incessantly  teaze 
the  does,  and  prevent  their  breeding  properly. 

Hares  will  do  great  mischief  among  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  and  are  fond  of  Spanish  broom, 
scorpion  senna,  and  evergreen  cytisus.  The 
following  mixture,  which  answers  very  well 
in  the  preservation  of  trees,  is  not  so  easily 
applied  to  shrubs ;  but  by  circling  their 
branches  with  new  tar  twine,  put  several 
times  round  the  shrub,  it  has  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  tar  twine,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
rain,  will  lose  its  smell,  and  must  occasionally 
be  renewed.  Take  any  quantity  of  tar  and 
six  or  seven  times  as  much  grease,  and  mix 
them  well  together:  with  this  composition, 
brush  the  stems  of  young  trees  as  high  as 
hares  can  reach,  and  it  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  barked. 

The  hare  is  subject  to  a  disease  similar  to 
the  rot  in  sheep  ;  and  numbers  are  some¬ 
times  found  dead  in  a  wet  season,  particularly 
on  the  marshy  and  low  lands. 

Warm  weather  is  very  congenial  to  animal 
life;  and  wc  uniformly  find  that  the  number 
and  well-being  of  those  creatures  concerning 
which  the  sportsman  feels  so  great  a  solici¬ 
tude,  depends  mainly  upon  the  weather.  If 
the  season  be  mild  and  open,  foxes  approach 
each  other  about  Christmas  ;  on  which  occa¬ 
sions  those  who  reside  near  covers  containing 
foxes,  become  aware  of  the  circumstance  by 
the  calls  of  courtship  emitted  by  the  male 
and  female.  The  former  will  be  heard  to 
bark,  a  signal  which  is  answered  by  a  scream 
of  the  vixen:  being  at  some  distance  from 
each  other  (which  is  generally  the  case  on 
such  occasions)  these  signals  continue  to  be 


repeated,  the  space  lessening  between  the 
animals  till  they  meet.  The  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  of  the  fox  is  supposed  to  be  sixty  days; 
but  I  am  doubtful  if  this  point  has  ever  been 
completely  ascertained.  The  female  produces 
from  three  to  six  (and  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
seven)  at  a  litter;  she  brings  forth  her  cubs  in 
the  month  of  May,  not  unfrequently  in  April. 

The  vixen  seldom  uses  the  main  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  her  young  :  on  the 
contrary,  she  retires  to  some  distance  from  it, 
and  lays  up  her  charge  in  a  dry  sough,  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  &c.  Cubs  are  very  pretty, 
and  very  playful :  when  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  strength,  they  may  be  seen,  on  the 
approach  of  evening,  at  the  mouth  or  entrance 
of  their  hole,  frolicing  wdth  each  other:  on 
the  least  alarm,  however,  they  disappear. 
As  the  vixen  is  not  abundantly  supplied  with 
milk,  she  (assisted  by  her  mate)  manifests 
uncommon  activity  in  procuring  food  for  her 
cubs :  the  refuse  of  the  spoil  may  be  seen  at 
the  entrance  of  the  subterraneous  habitation, 
in  which  the  bones  of  the  fish  will  often  be 
conspicuous:  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  fox  for  securing  his 
scaly  prey,  but,  if  a  lake  or  fish-pond  be  situa¬ 
ted  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  finny  tenantry 
are  sure  to  suffer.  The  fox  kills  and  devours 
field  rats  and  mice,  weasels,  polecats,  and  all 
kinds  of  quadrupedal  vermin:  if  he  happens 
to  meet  with  a  domestic  cat  from  home,  he 
shows  her  no  mercy. 

The  dog-fox  assists  his  mate  in  procuring 
food  for  their  young,  and  is  very  assiduous  in 
his  attention  to  them  :  if  the  vixen  happen  to 
be  killed,  he  redoubles  his  exertions  for  their 
support.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Marbury  Hall,  Cheshire,  a  vixen  had 
laid  up  her  cubs,  and  she  was  .shot  by  the 
gamekeeper,  as  he  said,  unintentionally  : 
however,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  circumstance 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  huntsman  to  the 
Cheshire  hounds.  Will.  Head,  he  repaired  to 
the  place,  and  ascertained  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  vixen  had  left  five  cubs  behind  her; 
which  the  dog-fox  fed  and  attended  with  the 
utmost  care  till  they  had  acquired  sufficient 
strength,  when  he  led  them  to  a  place  of 
greater  security. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  animal  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  tliese  are  established  ra¬ 
ther  upon  a  difference  of  size  than  of  colour 
or  form  ;  the  greyhound  fox  is  the  largest,  the 
tallest,  and  the  boldest,  and  is  chielly  found 
in  the  mountainous  districts  and  hills  of  the 
north.  About  fifteen  years  since,  being  out 
with  the  liounds  of  R.  Bradshaw',  Esq.,  of 
Halton  Hall,  near  Lancaster,  I  viewed  away 
the  finest  fox  which  ever  fell  under  my  ob¬ 
servation,  one  of  the  greyhound  kind,  and  he 
went  away  as  if  he  meant  to  run  ;  a  little 
scurry  took  place  in  getting  away  and  getting- 
placed,  yet  the  hounds  ilew  to  the  sound  of 
the  horn,  and  were  soon  well  settled  to  the 
scent;  we  went  best  pace,  and  in  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  got  upon  very  good  terms  with 
our  fox  ;  the  run  was  very  pretty.  We  passed 
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tliiough  two  small  villages  situated  to  the  left 
of  Kirby  Lonsdale,  when  the  fox,  leaning  to 
the  left,  stretched  away  in  the  direction  for 
Burton,  and  getting  upon  the  rough  stony 
sides  of  the  hills,  brought  the  hounds  not  ex¬ 
actly  to  cool  hunting,  but  to  a  slower  paee, 
they  were  compelled  to  stoop  for  the  scent, 
but  yet  went  well.  We  had  been  going  for 
more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  when  we 
were  informed  our  fox  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before  the  hounds,  show  ing  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
tress,  yet  stretching  away  for  the  lofty  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kendall,  Westmorland.  After 
some  time,  renard  pointed  for  the  rocky  fast¬ 
nesses  called  Fail  ton  Knots,  which  he  at 
lengtii  reached,  one  hundred  yards  before  his 
lierce  pursuers,  after  a  desperate  run  of  three 
hours  and  ten  minutes.  Four  only  of  the 
held  were  up.  I  well  recollect  Mr.  Fletcher, 
who  “  started  so  fast,’'  conveniently  losing  a 
shoe  and  giving  in,  after  the  lirst  tw  o  hours ; 
Mr,  Bradshaw,  upon  his  beautiful  silver¬ 
tailed  horse,  was  no-where,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Murray,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
“  ruled  a  rash  horse,”  was  up,  in  company 
wdth  a  Lancaster  gentleman,  whose  name  I  do 
not  recollect,  the  huntsman,  and  the  writer  of 
these  lines.  Our  greyhound  fox  was  a  gallant 
animal,  and  the  impregnable  security  of  Farl- 
ton  Knots  saved  his  brush. 

The  mastilf  fox  is  not  so  tall,  but  more 
strongly  built  than  the  greyhound  fox.  The 
cur  or  common  fox  is  the  least  of  the  three, 
but  is  supposed  to  afford  the  best  diversion. 
Some  years  ago,  the  Chester  hounds  killed  a 
mastiff'  fox  in  Delamere  Forest,  which  weigh¬ 
ed  twenty-four  pounds  ;  he  afforded  but  a 
very  indifferent  run. 

After  the  severe  exertions  of  following 
hounds  during  the  season,  wherein,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  fatigue  of  crossing  a  coun¬ 
try,  many  bangs  and  bruises  will  have  oc¬ 
curred  ;  the  system,  too,  having  been  all  the 
time  kept  up  to  as  high  a  tone  as  possible,  it 
were  reasonable  to  suppose  the  generous  steed 
required  rest  and  relaxation.  In  the  hist 
place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  having 
been  kept  on  dry  hard  food,  an  alteration  in 
his  diet  becomes  not  only  advisable,  but  in¬ 
dispensably  requisite  ;  this  change,  however, 
muvSt  be  gradually  effected,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil  consequences  which  would 
scarcely  fail  to  ensue  from  a  sudden  alteration 
of  the  system.  His  allowance  of  corn  should 
be  gradually  diminished,  a  dose  or  two  of 
physic  should  be  administered  to  him,  a  few 
carrots,  potatoes,  or  a  little  grass,  given  him, 
his  clothing  reduced,  and,  as  soon  as  the  w'ea- 
ther  becomes  sufficiently  warm,  he  may  be 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  the  paddock  lor 
two  or  three  hours  during  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

Sportsmen  of  the  old  school  summered  their 
hunters  in  the  open  air,  a  system  which  has 
been  called  in  question  in  modern  times,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  a  gentleman  who,  a  tew  years 
ago,  under  the  signature  of  “  Nimrod,” 
wrote  much  ridiculous  nonsense  upon  the 


subject,  in  a  style  of  almost  unparalleled  self- 
conceit.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
appeared  that  wretchedly  antiquated  scribe, 
Mr.  John  Lawrence,  who,  to  the  merit  of  a 
multifarious  writer,  adds  the  extraordinary 
qualification  of  superlative  ignorance  upon 
every  subject,  (and  particularly  on  that  of  the 
horse),  which  he  has  professed  to  treat  through 
the  medium  of  the  press. 

On  calm  and  deliberate  investigation,  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  summering  the  hunter, 
we  sliould  be  guided  by  circumstances  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  constitution  or  the  diseases  of  the 
horse.  I  am  no  advocate  for  a  summer’s  run 
at  grass  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term  ; 
where,  however,  the  horse  happens  to  be 
foundered,  vulgarly  called  groggy,  but  more 
elegantly  and  more  scientifically  expressed  by 
the  navicular  disease ^  there  is  no  system  of  ab¬ 
solute  stable  management  from  which  the  af¬ 
flicted  animal  can  derive  so  much  benefit,  as 
from  the  cooling  grass,  and  particularly  from 
the  evening  dews.  Hunters,  from  being  shod 
short  before,  are  very  liable  to  corns,  which 
arc  more  likely  to  disappear  from  a  summer’s 
run  at  grass,  than  from  summering  in  the 
stable.  Further,  a  delicate  feeder,  an  animal 
that  requires  the  administration  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  diuretic  ball,  will  enjoy  better 
health  in  the  open  air,  than  amidst  the  efflu¬ 
vium  of  tire  stable.  But,  where  the  animal 
possesses  a  thorough  good  constitution,  and 
is  free  from  organic  or  less  serious  disease, 
though  I  would  suffer  him  to  enjoy  a  few 
hours  daily  in  the  open  air,  from  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of  J une, 

1  would  by  no  means  expose  him  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  an  unrestrained  summer’s  run.  Nature 
and  art  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  let  us  ad¬ 
here  as  strictly  to  the  rules  and  guidance  of 
the  former  as  circumstances  will  allow,  but 
endeavour  to  assist  her  operations  according 
as  the  semi-artiheial  system  to  which  we  have 
subjected  the  horse,  seem  to  render  essentially 
necessary. 

Owing  to  the  fine  weather  young  rooks  will 
appear  on  the  edges  of  the  nests  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  May,  and  thus  afford 
an  apology  for  sport,  in  the  use  of  the  cross¬ 
bow  and  air  gun  ;  though  Mr.  Williams,  a 
very  ingenious  gun-maker,  of  Liverpool,  (of 
the  firm  of  Williams  and  Powel),  has  invented 
a  neat  little  piece,  which  may  be  correctly 
enough  denominated  the  Hook  Shooting  Gun. 
It  is  loaded  at  the  breech.  Into  the  small 
cavity  of  the  breech  is  placed  about  half  as 
much  gunpowder  as  would  prime  a,  jiint  lock,  upon 
which  the  ball  is  fixed,  and  the  piece  is  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  copper  cap  placed  on  a  nipple 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  discharge,  the  report 
of  the  copper  cap  only  is  heard,  and  the  ball 
is  driven  with  at  least  three  times  the  force  of 
which  the  air  gun  is  capable.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  engine,  and  will  undoubtedly  super¬ 
sede  the  air  gun  ;  it  is  much  more  sightly, 
and  will  not  cost  a  fourth  of  the  price,  w'hile 
its  use  is  not  attended  with  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  trouble.  I  discharged  it  three  times  by 
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way  of  experiment,  at  a  eard  about  the  size 
of  a  penny  piece  ;  the  first  ball  struck  an  inch 
above  the  mark,  the  second  grazed  the  edge 
of  it,  the  third  perforated  the  centre. 

The  use  of  the  air  gun  was  preferred  in 
many  cases,  because  its  discharge  was  at¬ 
tended  with  much  less  noise  than  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  fowling-piece,  but  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained  from  experiment,  that  the  explosion  of 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder  from  a  fowling-piece, 
sufficient  to  produce  a  power  of  impulsion 
equal  to  the  force  of  the  discharge  from  an 
air  gun,  will  emit  a  report  no  louder,  if  so 
loud,  as  that  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
the  air  gun  ;  and,  if  the  bore  or  calibre  of  the 
fowling-piece  be  contracted  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  in  general  use,  it  will  admit  a 
bullet  sufficiently  large’  for  rook  shooting, 
while  the  sound  of  the  explosion  of  the  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  requisite  to  drive  the 
ball  with  three  times  the  force  of  the  air  gun 
will  be  lost  in  the  noise  emitted  by  the  igni¬ 
tion  of  the  copper  cap,  which  is  much  less 
than  that  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the 
air  gun.  Such  is  the  rook  shooting  gun  in¬ 
vented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Rooks  prepare  for  the  important  business 
of  procreation  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the 
general  hatch  takes  place  before  the  end  of 
ilpril ;  if  the  weather  be  w'arm,  the  young 
birds  will  mount  the  edge  of  the  nest  about 
the  middle  of  May,  as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  if  the  season  be  cold  and  unfa¬ 
vourable,  the  growth  of  the  feathers,  as  well 
as  the  progressive  increase  of  strength,  in  the 
young  rooks,  are  retarded,  and  the  period  of 
receiving  their  food  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  is 
retarded  accordingly.  The  young  rook  rhani- 
fests  the  utmost  anxiety  to  quit  his  recumbent 
or  nestling  position  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
that  he  is  therefore  able  to  fly,  but,  after  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  side  of  the  nest  for  a  few  days,  he 
commences  hopping  from  bough  to  bough,  of¬ 
fering  a  fair  mark  for  the  shooter.  In  about 
four  or  five  weeks,  he  is  able  to  accompany 
the  parent  birds  through  the  trackless  regions 
of  the  air. 

May,  the  queen  of  months,  may  truly  be 
called  the  angler’s  month,  as  all  the  varieties 
of  the  finny  tribe,  from  a  state  of  comparative 
torpor,  seem  to  spring  at  once  into  active  and 
vigorous  life.  From  the  sprightly  minnow  to 
the  grovelling  barbel,  from  the  ravenous 
perch  to  the  more  ravenous  pike,  all  will 
aftord  the  angler  diversion;  and  all  fresh¬ 
water  fish,  pike  alone  excepted,  are  this  month 
fit  for  the  table.  From  the  openness  of  the 
weather,  the  Mayfly  may  be  expected  at  an 
earlier  period  than  usual ;  the  March  brown 
made  its  appearance  some  time  since,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  fly  that  can  be  used  till  May¬ 
flies  are  plentiful.  A  fly  made  with  a  speckled 
feather  from  the  tail  of  a  partridge  for  the 
wing,  black  hackle  for  the  legs,  and  the  body 
made  of  the  fur  from  a  hare’s  ear,  warped 
with  black  silk,  is  most  excellent  for  trout 
and  grayling;  these  fish  will  rise  at  it,  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.  Of 


all  worms  for  trout  fishing,  the  brandling  is 
perhaps  the  best;  but  there  is  no  bait  they 
will  so  readily  take  at  the  bottom  as  salmon 
roe.  We  have  frequently  caught  them  with 
it  when  the  water  has  been  low  and  clear',  and, 
when  they  leave  their  hiding  place  in  the 
evening,  it  is  a  bait  they  will  never  refuse. 

The  prospects  of  the  racing  season  arc 
highly  flattering;  that  glittering  prize,  the 
Chester  gold  cup,  is  remarkably  attractive, 
both  as  regards  the  horses  named  for  it  and 
the  animated  interest  v/hich  it  has  created  in 
the  betting  circle  :  this  race  will  come  oft’  on 
the  5th  of  this  month  (May),  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  a  still  greater  prize  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription  will  be  decided  at  the  Liverpool 
Craven  Meeting;  in  fact,  things  appear  as 
promising  as  possible  in  the  racing  world,  and 
we  will  conclude  our  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  following  quotation  (which  we 
know  to  be  correctly  appropriate)  from  a 
weekly  journal,  (the  “  English  Gentleman”) : 
— “  W’e  are  glad  that  the  Epsom  dispute  has 
been  settled  ;  the  misunderstanding  arose  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  part  of  the  Epsem  junto,  who 
carried  their  outrageous  insults  to  such  a 
length  with  Mr.  Briscoe,  that  he  very  properly 
appealed  to  the  law,  and  clearly  established  a 
right,*  which  ought  not  to  have  been  called 
in  question.  Nor  is  this  all ; — this  appeal  to 
the  judicial  bench,  gave  Mr.  Briscoe,  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  falsifying  those  reports  which  had 
been  circulated  with  invidious  industry,  and 
which  evidently  was  the  cause  of  his  failure 
as  a  candidate  for  parliamentary  distinction. 
Mr.  Briscoe  had  alw'ays  been  friendly  to  Ep¬ 
som  races  ;  but,  unless  the  withering  inftu- 
ence  of  the  Epsom  junto  be  vigorously  op¬ 
posed — unless  the  honest  intentions  of  disin¬ 
terestedness  are  able  to  overcome  the  hitherto 
almost  uneontrolled  operations  of  selfishness 
and  sordid  avarice,  the  races  which  have  been 
so  long  run  over  the  worst  course  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  more  eligible 
spot.  Much  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to 
impress  a  notion  on  the  public  mind,  that  the 
junto — the  self-constituted  paramount  lords 
— the  self-appointed  receivers  of  their  own 
ordered  and  inordinate  imposts,  expended  this 
extorted  money  in  the  improvement  of  the 
course,  and  the  welfare  of  the  races  ;  it  is 
no  such  thing.  We  assert,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  that,  of  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  not  one 
where  the  management  and  the  conduct 
throughout,  are  so  negligent,  so  inefficient, 
and  so  disgraceful,  as  Epsom !  There  have 
been  some  new  arrangements,  it  is  true  ;  that 
is,  more  exorbitant  demands  have  been  made 
for  still  narrowed  accommodations  ;  thus,  for 
a  few  yards  of  ground,  which  used  to  be  let 
for  four  or  five  sovereigns,  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  are  now  demanded;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  although  exorbitant  sums  are 
extorted  in  every  form  from  the  visitors  of 
Epsom  races,  yet  the  money  is  contemptibly 


*  His  right  as  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
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trifling  winch  is  given  to  the  ‘  running  horses 
in  fact,  it  is  so  contrived  that  the  horses  shall 
run  for  their  own  money,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible.  What  then  becomes  of  the  many 
hundreds  raised  by  the  most  unblushing,  the 
most  inordinate,  extortion  ?  ‘  Aye  !  there’s 

the  rub  !’  Perhaps  Mr.  Roberts  or  Mr.  Lang- 
land  will  condescend  to  throw  a  glittering,  if 
not  a  glorious,  light  upon  this  mysterious, 
dark,  and  murky  subject/’ 

The  pursuit  of  the  otter  was  once  general 
in  this  country,  and  is  still  followed  in  some 
of  those  parts  of  the  country  suited  for  the  di¬ 
version.  The  season  for  otter  hunting  may 
be  said  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  sufficiently  warm  for  hounds  to  take 
the  w^ater  without  experiencing  injury  from 
the  chilling  quality  of  the  element.  Almost 
every  variety  of  the  hound  will  keenly  pursue 
this  animal  if  trained  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
dog  best  adapted  for  this  species  of  pursuit  is 
an  animal  bred  between  the  water  spaniel  and 
the  deep-flewed  hound.  Otter  hunting  occurs 
at  a  period  of  the  year,  when  the  pursuit  of 
the  fox  and  the  hare  are  necessarily  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  offers  a  sort  of  apology  for 
field  sports,  when  superior  diversion  is  unat¬ 
tainable.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  some  per¬ 
sons,  but  the  sport  is  very  insipid  compared 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  fox  or  the  chase  of  the 
hare. 

Upon  the  pursuit  of  the  otter,  an  old  author 
remarks  ; — “  These  otters  must  be  hunted  by 
special  dogs,  such  as  are  called  otterhounds; 
and  also  witli  special  instruments,  called  otter 
spears.*  When  they  find  themselves  wounded 
with  a  spear,  they  then  come  to  land,  where 
they  fight  furiously  with  the  dogs,  and  except 
they  be  first  wounded,  they  forsake  not  the 
water ;  for  they  are  well  aware  how  safe  a 
refuge  the  water  is  unto  them,  and  how  un¬ 
equal  a  combat  they  must  maintain  with  men 
and  dogs  upon  land.”  This  is  not  exactly 
the  case ;  an  otter  will  keep  the  water  as  long 
as  he  is  able,  certainly ;  but,  as  he  becomes 
fatigued  by  the  pursuit,  he  will  quit  the  water, 
though  he  has  not  been  wounded,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  shelter  himself  in  a  sough  or  drain,  or 
some  such  subterranean  asylum. 

Those  who  follow  otter  hunting  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  generally  go  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  the  reason  for  which  is,  that  as  the  otter 
during  the  night  frequently  strays  to  some 
distance  from  the  water  side,  so  the  bounds 
are  likely  to  hit  upon  the  scent  under  such 
circumstances,  and  thus  follow  him  to  his 
couch.  The  sportsmen  proceed  on  each  side 
of  the  water,  beating  the  banks  and  sedges  ; 
and,  if  there  be  an  otter  in  the  neighbourhood, 
his  seal  will  most  likely  be  observed  on  the 
mud  or  sand  by  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Dogs 
used  to  the  diversion  will  carefully  try,  not 


*  Speiii's  used  by  the  sportsmen  in  otter  bunting 
should  be  barbed,  but  so  contrived  that  the  barbs  lie 
close  to  the  staff  or  handle  till  the  blow  is  struck, 
when  they  should  expand  by  means  of  springs,  and 
thus  secure  the  object, 


merely  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  will  ex¬ 
amine  every  stump  or  large  stone  which  raises 
its  head  out  of  the  water,  and  upon  which  the 
spraints  of  the  otter  will  be  frequently  found. 
Otter  hounds  challenge  and  open  in  the  same 
manner  as  harriers  give  tongue  to  a  hare. 
The  pursuit  is  continued,  and  the  otter  is  ge¬ 
nerally  hunted  up  to  his  couch  ;  which  he 
will,  however,  quit  on  the  approach  of  the 
hounds,  and  plunge  into  the  stream. 

Although  the  otter  is  so  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  for  swimming,  yet  he  is  much  sooner 
fatigued  than  might  be  expected  ;  and  when 
he  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  maintain  his 
superiority  in  the  water,  he  makes  for  the 
shore.  Should  he  be  seized  by  a  dog  in  the 
water,  he  sinks  immediately,  taking  his  ad¬ 
versary  along  with  him,  when  the  dog  is  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  quitting  his  hold,  and 
rises  again  to  breathe  the  moment  he  can  ex¬ 
tricate  himself  from  the  jaws  of  his  antago¬ 
nist.  When  the  otter  approaches  the  shore, 
it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  sportsmen  to 
use  their  spears,  and  thus  between  the  hounds 
and  the  hunters,  he  meets  his  death,  unless 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  way  into 
some  friendly .  drain,  or  some  such  situation 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  him. 

“  Huntsman,  bring 

Thy  eager  pack,  and  trail  him  to  his  couch. 

Hark  !  the  loud  peal  begins  !  how  g.eedily 
They  snufF  the  fishy  steam,  that  to  each  blade 
Rank  scenting  clings  ! 

Now  on  firm  land  they  range  ;  then  in  the  flood 
They  plunge  tumultuous  ;  or,  through  reedy  pools. 
Rustling,  they  work  tlieir  way  :  no  halt  escapes 
Their  curious  search.  Yon  hollow  trunk. 

That  with  its  hoary  head  uncorered,  salutes 
The  passing  wave,  must  be  the  tyrant’s  tort  : 

Mark  w'ell  !  how  these  impatient  climb, 

W’hile  others  at  the  foot  incessant  bay  : 

At  length  his  couch  he  leaves,  and  dives  along  ! 

Th’  ascending  bubbles  mark  his  gloomy  way. 

See!  there  he  vents  ! 

The  pack  plunge  headlong,  and  protruded  spears 
Menace  destruction.” 

This  creature  seems  to  form  that  link  in  the 
ehain  of  gradation  which  unites  terrestrial  and 
aquatie  animals;  it  presents  the  form  of  the 
quadruped,  and  spends  the  greater  part  of  its 
time  on  land ;  yet  it  plunges  into  the  water  on 
the  least  alarm,  and  swims  with  great  speed 
beneath  the  surface,  where  it  seems  to  think 
itself  secure  from  its  enemies,  though  its  pro¬ 
gress  may  be  very  distinctly  traced  by  the 
bubbles  which  rise  to  the  surface  as  it  makes 
its  way  undei  neath.  But  the  otter  is  not,  like 
the  hippopotamus,  the  tapir,  or  the  crocodile, 
amphibious;  as,  although  it  can  remain  un¬ 
der  water  for  a  considerable  period,  it  is  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  ascending  to  breathe,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  chase,  to  vent.  If  he 
happens  to  get  entangled  in  a  net,  or  amongst 
weeds,  so  that  he  cannot  elevate  his  nose 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  is  drowned. 
In  the  year, 1805,  an  otter  became  entangled 
in  a  fisherman’s  net  near  Bath,  and  was 
drowned. 

The  usual  length  of  this  animal,  from  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  is  nearly  two 
feet,  though  T  h^ve  seen  them  longer,  and 
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have  heard  of  them  being  found  of  a  rnuch 
greater  length.  The  tail  is  long,  tapering  to 
a  point,  and  is  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  animal.  The  weight  of  the  male  (who  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  female)  is  about 
twenty  pounds,  frequently  more.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  these  creatures,  which  was 
secured  in  the  Lea  river,  in  the  year  1594,  be¬ 
tween  W^are  and  Hertford,  weighed  upwards 
of  forty  pounds.  As  the  manners  of  the  otter 
are  singular,  so  its  appearance  may  be  said 
to  be  somewhat  grotesque  ;  yet  has  all  boun¬ 
tiful  nature  formed  it  precisely  for  its  mode 
of  life.  The  head  and  nose  are  broad  and 
flat,  the  eyes  are  brilliant,  though  small, 
placed  nearer  the  nose  than  is  usual  in  quad¬ 
rupeds,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the 
creature  to  discern  objects  above  its  head, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
seize  its  prey,  as  fish  cannot  see  any  object 
placed  beneath  them;  and  thus  the  otter, 
seizing  the  finny  tribe  by  the  belly,  procures 
a  supply  of  food  with  little  exertion.  But,  as 
it  swims  with  uncommon  speed,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  able  to  overtake  its  prey  in  fair  pur¬ 
suit  ;  it  is  the  most  dexterous  fish-catcher  I 
ever  saw. 

The  ears  of  the  otter  are  remarkably  short, 
their  orifice  narrow ;  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  small,  the  lips  are  capable  of  close 
compression,  somewhat  resembling  the  mouth 
of  a  fish,  they  are  strong  and  muscular,  and 
intended  to  close  the  jaws  very  firmly  together, 
while  in  the  act  of  diving.  The  nose  and 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  furnished  with  long 
whiskers.  The  otter  has  twenty-six  teeth,  six 
cutting  and  two  canine  above  and  below,  of 
the  former  the  middlemost  are  the  least,  it 
has  besides  five  grinders  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  remarkably 
broad  and  muscular,  the  joints  articulated  so 
loosely  that  it  can  twist  them  quite  back, 
bring  them  in  a  line  with  its  body,  and  use 
them  as  fins  ;  each  foot  has  five  toes,  connect¬ 
ed  by  strong  webs,  like  those  of  water-fowl; 
thus  nature,  in  every  particular,  has  attended 
to  the  way  of  life  allotted  to  an  animal  whose 
food  is  fish,  and  whose  haunts  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  about  the  waters.  The  otter  has  no 
heel,  but  a  round  ball  under  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  by  which  its  footmark  is  ea -ily  distin¬ 
guished,  and  which  by  sportsmen  is  termed 
the  seal.  Its  colour  is  a  dee-p  brown,  except 
two  small  spots  of  white  on  each  side  of  the 
nose,  and  one  under  the  chin.  The  skin  is 
valuable  if  the  animal  be  killed  in  winter,  and 
makes  very  durable  gloves,  which  are  remark¬ 
able  for  retaining  their  softness  and  pliancy 
after  having  been  repeatedly  w'et.  The  skin 
of  this  animal  is  further  remarkable  as  being 
diflicult  to  perforate;  when  worried  to  death 
by  hounds,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  skin  is 
broken. 

The  otter  is  very  fierce  and  very  courageous, 
and  from  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the 
formidable  artillery  with  which  it  is  armed, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  it  bites  keenly. 
When  the  Lancaster  hounds^  about  sixteen 


years  since,  were  hunting  the  otter  in  the 
beautifully  picturesque  river  Lune  (and  my 
worthy  fiiend,  Mr.  E.  Kilsbaw,  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  circumstance),  after  the  pursuit 
had  continued  some  time,  the  animal  quitted 
the  water,  and  was  making  for  a  rocky  fast¬ 
ness  on  the  shore,  when  a  working  man,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  attempted  to  impede 
its  progress,  and  turn  it  from  the  point  towards 
which  it  was  directing  its  course  ;  it  seized 
him  by  the  thumb,  the  end  of  which  it  bit 
completely  off. 

This  animal  is  very  destructive  amongst  the 
scaly  race  ;  it  seizes  the  choicest  fish,  which 
it  brings  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  devour¬ 
ing,  and  as  it  is  nice  in  its  palate,  it  will  eat 
perhaps  only  a  part  of  the  fish,  the  finest  parts, 
and  take  to  fishing  again  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  its  repast.  In  rivers  the  otter  swims 
against  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
its  prey,  and  in  very  severe  weather,  when  it 
is  no  longer  able  to  procure  a  supply  of  its 
natural  food,  it  is  said  the  creature  will  kill 
lambs,  sucking  pigs,  or  poultry.  One  was 
caught  in  a  warren,  where  it  had  come,  as  it 
is  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 
rabbits.  Further,  the  otter,  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  will  devour  vegetables  of  different 
kinds,  and  gnaw  the  bark  and  twigs  of  young 
trees. 

The  otter  evinces  much  cunning  and  saga¬ 
city  in  forming  its  abode,  burrowing  under 
ground  on  the  banks  of  some  river  or  lake, 
and  generally  making  the  entrance  of  its  hole 
under  water,  working  upwards  tow'ards  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  forming  several  holts 
or  lodges,  so  that,  in  case  of  high  floods,  it 
may  have  a  secure  and  <Iry  retreat,  where  it 
forms  a  small  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air  ; 
and  even  this  aperture  is  frequently  made  to 
open  under  a  bush,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
greater  concealment.  Sometimes  its  retreat 
is  formed  in  the  hollow  trunk,  or  upon  the  top 
of  a  pollard  willow  that  inclines  over  the  wa¬ 
ter.  However,  when  its  haunts  happen  to  be 
about  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  rocky, 
instead  of  being  at  the  trouble  of  burrowing 
in  the  bank,  it  chooses  a  crevice  of  the  rock 
for  its  repose  and  security. 

No  animal  is  more  cleanly  than  the  otter  ; 
it  deposits  its  excrements  (spraints )  in  parti¬ 
cular  places,  frequently  on  the  tops  of  stones, 
which  form  guides  to  the  sportsmen  though 
the  scent  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  hounds. 
Upon  the  least  alarm  it  flies  to  the  water, 
where,  from  its  uncommon  powers  in  that  ele¬ 
ment,  it  frequently  baffles  its  pursuers.  How¬ 
ever,  this  creature  will  frequently  ramble 
from  its  favourite  element.  At  Hudson’s  Bav, 
otters  are  frequently  .seen  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter  in  woods  and  in  open  plains  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  from  any  known  water. 


Four  trouts,  weighing  28  pounds,  were  taken  in  a 
pool  belonging  to  Mr*  Morris,  of  Caeheilin,  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  on  Wednesday  March  18;  one  weighed 
81bs.»  two  71bs.  each,  and  one  filbs.  The  fish  had  been 
in  the  pond  about  ten. years. 
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THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  GAME. 


In  Engbnd  hunting  has  ever  been  esteemed  a 
most  princely  diversion  and  exercise,  and  the 
property  in  such  animals  feros  natnrm,  as  are 
known  by  the  denomination  of  game,  was  formerly 
vested  in  the  king  alone,  and  from  him  derived  to 
such  of  his  subjects  as  had  received  the  grants  of 
a  chase,  a  park,  a  free  warren,  or  free  fishery. 
The  truth  of  this  position  has  been  denied,  and  it 
is  now  of  little  practical  importance ;  for  the  law 
on  this  subject  has  been  very  materially  altered  by 
various  statutes ;  and  lastly  byl  &  2Wm.4.c. 
32.  Franchise  and  liberty  are  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  terms  ;  and  their  definition  is  a  royal  privi¬ 
lege,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject ;  of  such 
nature  is  a  forest,  chase,  warren,  park,  or  fishery. 
Strictly  speaking,  forests  are  waste  grounds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king,  replenished  with  all  manner 
of  beasts  of  chase  and  venery,  which  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  forest  laws. 
Chases  and  parks  are  indeed  smaller  forests  in  the 
handaof  a  subject,  but  not  governed  by  the  forest 
laws.  Beasts  of  park  or  chase  are  properly  buck, 
doe,  fox,  martin,  and  roe ;  and  in  common  arid 
legal  sense  extend  likewise  to  all  tlie  beasts  of  the 
forest,  vvhich  besides  the  other  are  reckoned  to  be 
hart,  hind,  hare,  l^ar,  and  wolf— and  in  a  word, 
all  beasts  of  venery  or  hunting.  (Co.  Litt.  233.) 
Free  warren  is  an  exclusive  privilege  to  preserve 
and  kill  certain  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren.  The 
beasts  of  warren  are  hares,  conies,  and  roes;  the 
fowls  are  either  campestres,  as  pailridges,  rails, 
and  quails ;  or  sylvestres,  as  woodcocks  and 
pheasants ;  or  aquatiles,  as  mallards  and  herons. 
(Co.  Litt.  233.) 

A  place  for  breeding  warrenable  or  park  beasts 
or  birds,  unless  it  be  a  lawful  free  warren,  has  no 
peculiar  privileges.  A  person  may  legally  keep 
as  many  hares  and  rabbits  on  his  own  land  as  he 
pleases:  and  his  neighbour’s  only  remedy  for  in¬ 
juries  done  by  them  is,  to  kill  the  rabbits  when 
they  escape  on  his  own  land;  but  killing  or  taking 
a  hare  or  coney  is  punishal3le,  excepting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sea  banks  or  river  banks,  &c. 
Dogs,  from  their  participation  in  the  recreations  of 
the  chase,  and  their  disposition  to  roam  through 
forests  and  attack  game,  became  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  an  early  period  of  our  history.  No 
person  could  kOep  a  dog,  by  which  is  commonly 
meant  a  mastiff,  without  license  from  the  king; 
and  such  as  were  kept  within  any  forest  for  the 
safety  of  house  and  lands,  were  required  to  be  ex- 
pediated,  that  is,  to  have  three  claws  on  the  fore 
foot  cut  off. 

The  animals  ferra  natura,  of  the  order  pecora, 
together  with  the  lepus,  or  hare  tribe,  and  the  fox, 
of  lupus,  constitute  the  quadruped  animals  which 
now,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  woid,  are  game. 
The  wolf  and  wild  boar  are  extinct  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  birds  which,  constituting  game,  are 
protected  as  such,  are  of  the  arius,  or  gboSe  tribe, 
wild  ducks,  mallards,  teal,  widgeon,  and  wild  geese  ; 
of  the  ardea,  or  Stork  kind,  the  heron  and  bittern ; 
of  the  soolopax,  the  woodcock  and  snipe  1  the 
g^qera  charad  rius,  or  -  ployer ; ,  rallas,  or>  rail ;  ? and 
tettas,  containing  grouse,  quail,  and  partridges ; 
the  genus  phasianus,  or  pheasant  tribe; 


Although  the  law  recognizes  no  particular  privi¬ 
lege  in  favour  of  a  preserve  for  breeding  game  in 
any  private  ground,  and  the  ordinary  law  of  tres¬ 
pass  is  the  only  remedy,  yet,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  young  brood,  and  prevent  the  species  of  game 
birds  becoming  extinct,  our  legislature  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  destroy  game 
during  the  time  the  old  birds  are  hatching  their 
eggs,  and  until  the  young  ones  are  ably  to  fly  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  Thus  it  has  been  provided 
that  pheasants  shall  only  be  shot  or  destroyed  be¬ 
tween  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  February, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  year  for  the  birds  to  make 
up  for  the  havoc  of  the  winter  sporting.  In  like 
manner  partridge  shooting  is  lawful  only  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  first  of  February;  and 
grouse,  heath,  and  moor  game,  black  game  and 
bustards,  are  in  like  manner  protected ;  and  also 
wild  fowl,  teal,  widgeon,  and  other  water  fowl. 
Not  only  are  the  birds  themselves  protected,  but 
their  eggs.  By  25  H.  8,  wilfully  destroying  the 
eggs  of  the  mallard,  teal,  or  other  wild  fowl,  was 
made  punishable,  in  a  penally  not  exceeding  5s. 
per  egg;  By  the  same  statute,  destroying  heron’s 
eggs  between  the  31st  March  and  the  30th  June, 
or  taking  bittern  or  shovelard’s  eggs,  subjected  the 
offender  to  a  penalty  of  8d.  per  egg.  This  statute 
has  been  repealed,  and  a  modification  of  it  re¬ 
enacted  by  the  new  game  act.  (See  §  24.) 

Wild  fowl  come  to  this  country  periodically  in 
such  quantities  that  it  has  answered  to  invest  con¬ 
siderable  capital  in  decoys,  where  it  is  necessary 
the  birds  should  be  able  to  resort  without  the 
slightest  disturbance,  for  they  are  very  fearful  and 
easily  frightened  away.  They  are  called  decoys, 
because  the  birds  are  decoyed  into  nets  from  fol¬ 
lowing  a  trained  animal,  either  duck  or  spaniel. 
Decoys  are  protected  by  law,  and  after  twenty 
years  uninterrupted  use,  they  are  so  far  privileged 
that  a  person  may  be  sued  in  an  action  on  the 
case  for  knowingly  firing  a  gun,  or  making  a  noise, 
even  upon  his  own  land,  or  in  a  public  river,  so 
near  as  to  frighten  away  the  fowl.  Want  of  clean¬ 
liness  about  the  persons  employed  in  decoying  is 
said  to  be  as  injurious  as  noise,  for  wild  fowl  have 
a  very  acute  smell,  and  discover  the  slightest  odour 
about  the  person. — From  the.  Elements  of  the 
Sciences,  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  Practice 
of  the  Latv. 


A  large  falcon  hawk  was  shot  in  the  demesne  of 
Dicksgrove,  county  Kerry,  a  short  time  since.  To 
each  of  the  legs  was  attached  a  leathern  thong, 
fastened  to  which  was  a  silver  ring,  one  bearing  the 
inscription"  T.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,”  the  other  “  Trees 
Bank,  Ayrshire.”  This  beautiful  bird  was  noticed  in 
the  demesne  so  early  as  November  last.  Mr.  R. 
Meredith  shot  him  while  in  the  act  of  devouring  a 
crow  which  he  had  just  struck  to  the  ground. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  carnivorous 
quadruped,s  are  more  averse  from  devouring  women 
than  men.  The  bears  of  Kamschatka  follow  the 
Wonieri  when  gathering  wild  fruits  into  the  w'oods, 
arid, Ithdugli  most  rapacious  animals,  seldom  do  fur« 
ibef  hkrm "thin  robbing  them  of  their  fruit. 
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ON  HORSE  FEEDING. 


Mr.  Editor, — Though  the  plan  of  feeding 
horses  with  wheat  instead  of  oats  has  been  adopted 
in  a  few  instances,  I  am  much  surprised  that  it  is 
not  more  generally  acted  upon,  when  as  at  present, 
a  pound  of  sweet  sound  wheat,  (a  grain  containing 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  nutritive  principle  than 
any  other,)  may  be  bought  for  as  little  or  less 
money  than  the  same  weight  of  Oats.  It  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  use  of  wheat  as  food  for  the  horse  or 
any  other  herbivorous  animal,  that  it  is  apt  to  distend 
the  stomach  and  produces  bad  consequences.  This 
I  admit  it  will  do  if  it  be  given  in  its  natural  state, 
but  every  evil  result  is  averted  either  by  boiling 
the  grain  until  it  be  burst  or  nearly  so  (which  I 
consider  the  best  mode  of  preparation)  by  steep¬ 
ing  until  the  maximum  of  distension  be  attained 
or  by  pounding  or  breaking  in  a  mill.  I  find  that 
about  2.J  quarts  of  raw  wheat  will,  when  boiled, 
make  two  good  feeds.  It  may  be  given  either 
warm  or  cold  (as  frequently  as  it  is  usually  the 
practice  to  give  corn)  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ground  oats,  bran,  shudes  or  chopped  hay,  and 
any  water  which  the  wheat  may  not  have  absorbed 
in  the  boiling,  should  either  be  mixed  with  one  of 
the  before  mentioned  ingredients  (thus  forming  a 
mash  of  the  w'hole)  or  given  to  the  animal  to  drink. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  found  not  only 
in  my  own  practice,  but  in  that  of  many  of  my 
friends,  to  improve  the  wind,  increase  the  capabi¬ 
lity  for  work,  and  promote  that  state  of  general 
health,  technically  called  condition,  in  so  much 
greater  a  degree  than  has  been  attained  by  any 
other  system  of  diet,  that  I  hope  you  may  not  con¬ 
sider  it  an  encroachment  on  your  columns  when  I 
request  the  favour  of  the  insertion  of  this  letter, 
wishing  as  I  do,  to  recommend  a  trial  of  the  plan 
I  have  described  to  such  of  your  readers  as  are 
owners  of  a  horse  or  horses. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

April  11,  1835.  VETERINARIUS. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  POOR  TOBY,  THE 
LEARNED  PIG. 


“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.” — Pope, 

O  HEAVY  day !  oh  day  of  wo  ! 

To  misery  a  poster  : 

Why  was  I  ever  farrowM — why 
Not  spitted  for  a  roaster  1 

In  this  world,  pigs,  as  well  as  men, 

Must  dance  to  fortune’s  fiddlings  , 

But  must  I  give  the  classics  up 
For  barley -meal  and  middlings? 

Of  what  avail  that  I  could  spell, 

And  read,  just  like  my  betters. 

If  I  must  come  to  this  at  last, — 

To  litters,  not  to  letters? 

O  !  why  are  pigs  made  scholars  of? 

It  baffles  my  discerning. 

What  griskins,  fry,  and  chitterlings 
Can  have  to  do  with  learning. 

Alas,  my  learning  once  drew  cash, 

But  public  fame’s  unstable  j 
So  I  must  turn  a  pig  again, 

And  fatten  for  the  table. 


To  leave  my  literary  line 
My  eyes  get  red  and  leaky  ; 

But  Giblett  doesn’t  want  me  blue, 

But  red  and  white,  and  streaky. 

Old  Mullins  used  tc  cultivate 
My  learning  like  a  gard’ner  ; 

But  Giblett  only  thinks  of  lard. 

And  not  of  Doctor  Lardner. 

He  does  not  care  about  my  brain 
The  value  of  two  coppers  ; 

All  that  he  thinks  about  my  head 
Is,  how  I’m  off  for  choppers. 

Of  all  my  literary  kin 
A  farewell  must  be  taken ; 

Good  bye  to  the  poetic  Hogg  ! 

The  philosophic  Bacon  ! 

Day  after  day  my  lessons  fade. 

My  intellect  gets  muddy  ; 

A  trough  I  have,  and  not  a  desk, 

A  sty — and  not  a  study. 

Another  little  month,  and  then 
My  progress  ends,  like  Bunyan’s  ; 

The  seven  sages  that  I  lov’d 

Will  be  chopp’d  up  with  onions  ! 

Then  over  head  and  ears  in  brine 
They’ll  souse  me,  like  a  salmon  ; 

My  mathematics  turned  to  brawn. 

My  logic  into  gammon. 

My  Hebrew  will  all  retrogade. 

Now  I’m  put  up  to  fatten  ; 

My  Greek,  it  will  go  all  to  grease. 

The  dogs  will  have  my  Latin. 

Farewell  to  Oxford  !  and  to  Bliss  ! 

To  Milman,  Crowe,  and  Glossop, 

I  now  must  be  content  with  chats. 

Instead  of  learned  gossip  ! 

Farewell  to  '  Towm  !’  farewell  to  *  Gown  !’ 
I’ve  quite  outgrown  the  latter ; 

Instead  of  trencher  cap,  my  head 
W  ill  soon  be  in  a  platter ! 

O  !  w’hy  did  I  at  Brazen-Nose 
Rout  up  the  roots  of  knowledge  ? 

A  butcher  that  can’t  read  will  kill 
A  pig  that’s  been  to  college ! 

For  sorrow  I  could  stick  myself — 

But  conscience  is  a  dasher; 

A  thing  that  would  be  rash  in  man, 

In  me  would  be  a  rasher  ! 

One  thing  I  ask, — when  I  am  dead. 

And  past  the  Stygian  ditches — 

And  that  is, — Let  my  schoolmaster 
Have  one  of  my  tw’o  flitches. 

’Twas  he  who  tauglit  my  letters  so 
I  ne’er  mistook  or  miss’d  ’em  ; 

Simply  by  ringing  at  the  nose. 

According  to  Bell's  system.-  Comic  Annual. 


The  Teeth. — Many  publications  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  professing  to  give  directions  for 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth.  W e  have  however  not 
met  with  any  work  in  which  Dental  Surgery  has 
been  so  systematically  treated,  and  this  too  wdthout 
destroying  its  practical  utility  in  the  hands  of  the 
unprofessional  reader  as  in  Mr.  Malian’s  ”  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth."  The  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth 
which  he  lays  down,  are  so  simple  and  so  easily 
adopted,  that  we  feel  confident  all  who  study  clean¬ 
liness,  and  value  beauty  and  durability  of  the  teeth, 
will  lose  no  time  in  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  and  adopting  them. 
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NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
BLOOD  (continued,)  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  VARIOUS  CHANGES 
WHICH  BLOOD  UNDERGOES  DUR¬ 
ING  ITS  CIRCULATION. 

BY  A  VETERINARY  SURGEON 


In  our  former  article  we  gave  an  outline  of 
the  07'igin,  formation^  and  course  of  the  new 
white  blood,  (chyle,)  which  tended  to  shew 
that  instead  of  being  transmitted  to  the  liver 
to  be  converted  into  red  blood,  it  is  in  place 
thereof  conveyed  into  the  real  venous  system 
and  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  then,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  lymph*  and  venous  blood 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  transmitted 
through  the  minute  structure  of  the  lungs,  to 
be  converted  into  real  arterial  blood. 

A  question  now  arises  respecting  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  atmospheric  air,  on  being  taken 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  becomes 
capable  of  entering  into  union  with  the  newly 
foi'ined  chyle,  lymph,  and  venous  blood,  so  as  to 
render  these  fluids  of  but  one  character, 
namely,  bright  scarlet  coloured  artei'ial  blood. 
The  common  explanation,  is  that  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  received  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  imparts  a  portion  of  its  most  essential 
part  ( oxygen,)  to  the  blood  as  it  passes  from 
the  right  side  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
that  consequently  by  the  union  of  oxygen,  the 
blood  becomes  increased  in  temperature,  and 
also  assumes  a  bright  scarlet  colour  called 
arterial ;  while  in  place  thereof  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  air-cells,  receives  in  lieu  of  the 
lost  oxygen  a  certain  portion  of  carbon  from 
the  blood, t  which  by  uniting  with  the  re¬ 


*  The  practice  of  surgery  in  a  great  hospital  has 
afforded  me  frequent  opportunities  of  examining  the 
lymph  which  is  discharged  in  abundance  from  ulce¬ 
rated  scrofulous  tumours  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  met  with  a  fluid  nearly  transparent,  slightly 
saline,  coagulable  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  the  acids. 
Small  fibrous  flocculi  form  even  on  the  surface  of  the 
cloths  which  are  wetted  with  it,  and  shew  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  a  gelatino-albuminous 
fluid  holding  in  solution  several  salts ;  the  other  in 
smaller  quantity  is  a  fibrous  substance  which  con¬ 
cretes  spontaneously.  The  lymph  in  man  and  the 
warm-blooded  animals  appears  to  me  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  Jiuid  which  is  contained  in  the  vessels  oj 
white-blooded  animals.  Richeraud’s  Physiology,  page 
159,  18‘29.  VVe  have  long  been  of  a  similar  opi¬ 
nion,  namely,  that  the  coagulable  fluid  contained  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  animals  is  nothing  more 
than  transparent  or  white,  serejerous  venous  blood,  which 
instead  of  returning  to  the  heart  by  the  red  or  real 
veins  is  in  place  thereof  (as  is  most  necessary)  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  more  proper  set  of  vessels,  namely,  a  set 
of  sereferous  or  transparent  or  white  veins,  com¬ 
monly  called  lymphatic  absorbents. 

t  This  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  take  place  through  the  membrane 
of  the  air  cells,  and  coats  of  the  blood  vessels.  On 
the  contrary,  anatomical  investigation,  and  injecting 
the  parts,  Ac.,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  have  two  termina- 


mainder  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  the  state  of  the  air  when  expelled 
from  the  lungs  during  respiration.  So  that  by 
the  loss  of  carbon  and  the  addition  of  oxygen, 
the  dark  red  venous  blood  is  considered  to 
become  changed  to  a  bright  scarlet  hue.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  by  the  combination  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  atmospheric  air  (oxygen) 
with  the  blood  not  only  the  colour  and  tem¬ 
perature,  but  the  coagulating  property,  be¬ 
comes  increased,  and  which  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  arterial  blood  being  always  found  of 
a  more  coagulable  nature  than  either  the  chyle, 
lymph,  or  venous  blood. 

The  changes  already  mentioned,  namely, 
the  conversion  of  venous  into  artei'ial  blood,  by 
the  aid  of  atmospheric  air,  are  established 
facts  which  every  one  who  will  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  investigate  the  subject  may  be  fully 
satisfied  of,  but  the  manner  in  which  such 
changes  are  produced,  particularly  the  con¬ 
version  of  chyle,  lymph,  &c.,  into  artei'ial 
blood,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  primi^ 
tive  blood  (chyle),  becomes  formed  from  food 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  by  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  are  effects  which  never 
can  be  explained  by  aid  of  chemistry,  but  by 
the  laws  of  vitality  alone. 

Origin  of  the  colour  of  the  Blood,  &c. 
Now  as  chyle  forms  not  only  the  origin  but 
likewise  the  base  as  well  of  arterial  as  of 
venous  blood,  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  advanced,  that  not  only  the  origin  but 
the  renovation  of  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  blood 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  source  than  the 
entering  of  the  most  essential  part  of  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  (oxygen,)  into  union  with  the 
newly  formed  white  blood,  (chyle,)  lymph  and 
venous  blood,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  of  but 
one  character,  that  is  to  say,  bright  red-co¬ 
loured  arterial  blood.  For  the  dark  coloured 
venous,  so  frequently  treated  of  is,  as  will 
be  hereafter  more  clearly  shown,  nothing  more 
than  sanguiferous  arterial  blood  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  state,  and  which  has  been  rendered 
such  in  furnishing  support  to  the  sanguiferous 
parts  of  the  body.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lymph,  which  has  been  considered  as  a 
distinct  fluid  from  blood,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less,  according  to  our  ideas,  than  transparent 
or  sereferous  arterial  blood  in  an  exhausted 
state,  and  which  has  become  such  in  furnish¬ 
ing  support  to  all  the  white  or  transparent 
parts  of  the  body,  commonly  called  sereferous.* 


tions,  namely  one  on  the  surface  of  the  air  cells  into 
the  minute  origin  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the 
other  by  exhalent  orifices  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
air  cells.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulmonary 
veins  not  only  arise  from  the  extreme  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  on  the  surface  of  the  cells,  but 
by  extreme  radicles  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  air- 
cells  likewise,  so  that  according  to  this  idea  the  in¬ 
terchange  musjt  take  place  in  quite  a  different  manner 
than  what  has  commonly  been  supposed,  namely,  by 
means  of  deposition  and  absorption,  carried  on  by  the 
pulmonary  vessels. 

*  Whence,  then,  comes  the  fluid  that  is  found 
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The  colour  ol’ blood,  even  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals  is,  in  its  most  simple  state,  only 
transparent  or  white,  and  the  redness  of  colour 
which  is  imparted  to  the  chyle,  lymph,  &c., 
seems  to  depend  on  the  large  portion  of  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  atmospheric  air 
(oxygen),  which  combines  with  the  vital  fluids 
of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  in  comparison 
to  those  of  the  lower.  Although  both  derive 
support  from  atmospheric  air,  yet  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  lower  order  possessing  only  a 
low  degree  of  vitality,  the  vital  fluids  of  most 
of  that  order  only  assume  a  transparent  or 
white  colour  by  reason  of  not  being  capable 
to  combine  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  so  as  to  produce  the  red  colour.  The 
base  or  body  of  the  blood  in  the  higher  order 
of  animals  is  therefore  originally  white,  and 
the  redness  of  colour  which  arterial  presents, 
in  passing  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to 
nourish  and  support  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  can  only  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  has  combined  with  it,  in  tra¬ 
versing  the  lungs ;  for  arterial  blood,  as  it 
becomes  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  strong  and  more  powerful,  still  conti¬ 
nues  to  assume  its  red  colour,  while,  as  it 
continues  its  course  into  the  more  weak  orflner 
parts  of  the  system,  it  ultimately  presents  a 
transparent  or  white  appearance  only,  and  is 
then  similar  to  the  blood  in  the  whole  system 
of  white-blooded  animals *  *  Thus  we  see,  that 


in  the  lymphatic  vessels?  or,  in  other  terms, 
what  is  the  real  or  probable  origin  of  the 
lymph?  In  considering,  first,  the  nature  of  the 
lymph,  which  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  blood ; 
secondly,  the  communication  demonstrated  by  ana¬ 
tomy,  between  the  termination  of  the  arteries  and  the 
radicles  of  the  lymphatics  ;  thirdly,  the  facility  and 
quickness  with  which  colouring  or  saline  substances 
introduce  themselves  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  it 
becomes,  in  my  opinion,  very  probable  that  the  lymph 
is  a  part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  place  of  returning  to 
the  heart  by  the  veins,  follows  the  course  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  ;  it  is  really  the  same  as  that 
of  the  anatomists  who  first  discovered  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  who  supposed  that  those  vessels  were 
intended  to  carry  back  to  the  heart  a  part  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood. 

This  idea  becomes  much  more  probable  since  we 
know  that  the  artificial  plethora  of  the  sanguiferous 
system  much  increases  the  quantity  of  lymph  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lymphatics. — See  “  General  Considera¬ 
tions  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.”  Magendie’s 
Physiology,  page  324.  Fourth  edition,  1831. 

*  “  Every  artery  in  the  human  body,”  says  Boer- 
haave,  “  is  larger  than  any  branch  that  it  emits,  as  we 
are  assured  by  our  senses,  so  long  as  the  eyes  or  mi¬ 
croscope  can  trace  them  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  the 
same  in  those  exceeding  small  arteries,  whose  mi¬ 
nuteness  and  pellucidity  conceal  them  from  our  eye, 
both  naked  and  armed.  But  the  particles  of  the  con¬ 
tained  fluid  w'ill  be  always  in  proportion  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  their  canals,  so  that  if  a  small  artery,  admit¬ 
ting  only  single  red  globules,  is  ramified,  all  its 
branches  will  be  less  than  those  globules,  which  they 
therefore  will  not  receive,  but  they  will  admit 
those  parts  ...of  the  blood  which  are  less  than  red 
globules,  or  which  are  proportionable  to  their  diame- 


the  red  colour  of  the  blood,  instead  of  being 
(according  to  the  published  opinions  of  phy¬ 
siologists  of  the  present  day)  dependent  on  any 
particular  red  matter  mfused  in  the  form  of 
globules,  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  whole 
mass,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the 
most  essential  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  Red  Globules — It  is  surprising  that 
physiologists  of  the  present  day  should  still 
continue  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Malphighi, 
Leeweenhoeck,  and  others  introduced,  as  to 
the  blood  of  animals  and  the  human  subject 
being  formed  of  a  variety  of  globules  ;  more¬ 
over,  that  in  those  animals  which  possess  red 
blood,  a  certain  portion  of  the  globules  are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  formed  of  some  parti¬ 
cular  red  substance  or  coloury  matter,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  only  to  give  strength,  but  like¬ 
wise  impart  colour,  to  the  blood.  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Percivall,  in  his  elementary  lectures 
on  the  veterinary  art,  adopting  the  common 
opinions  of  the  day  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  blood,  observes,  that  “  the  red  globules 
appear  to  be  the  most  difficultly  formed  of 
any  part  of  the  blood  ;  so  that  a  person  who 
has  lost  much  blood  from  hemorrhage,  looks 
pale  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards. 
Hence  it  is,  also,  that  butchers  render  their 
veal  white  and  delicate  in  appearance,  by  re¬ 
peatedly  bleeding  calves  while  they  are  fatten¬ 
ing.  The  quantity  of  these  particles  varies 
in  different  animals,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  animal.  Those  appear  to  have  tnost 
that  are  in  the  best  health,  and  perform  the  ut¬ 
most  labour  compatible  ivitli  their  strength  ; 
but  in  all  they  abound  in  the  different  glands 
of  the  body,  are  more  numerous  in  muscles  than 

ters,  while  the  larger  red  particles  will  pass  on  into 
the  red  or  sanguiferous  vein.  But  the  next  lesser 
parts  of  the  blood,  to  the  red  globules,  are  the  yellow 
serous  ones  ;  and  therefore  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
smallest  sanguiferous  arteries  will  be  filled  w'ith 
serous  globules,  and  constitute  a  second  order  of  ves¬ 
sels, — viz.  serous  ones.  That  there  are  such  serous 
vessels  is  proved  by  the  microscope,  injections,  and 
the  natural  eye,  in  an  ophthalmia,  when  the  red  blood 
is  forced  into  the  serous  vessels  of  the  sclerotica. 
But  these  serous  arteries  again  divide  into  smaller 
branches — into  less  diameters,  than  their  yellow 
serous  globules,  and  these  branches  will  therefore 
be  filled  with  the  lymphatic  globules,  which  are  the 
next  less  in  size  to  thj  serous  ones,  and  constitute  a 
set  of  arteries  of  the  third  order,  termed  lymphatic 
arteries,  such  as  furnish  the  aqueous  humours  of  the 
eyes,  -which  hunr>ours  are  absorbed  or  returned  again 
to  the  blood,  by  serous,  or  lymphatic  veins.  Hence, 
then,  the  sanguiferous  arteries  will  carry  all  the  parts 
of  the  blood,  the  serous  arteries  will  convey  all  but 
the  red  globules,  &c. ;  and  thus,  probably,  is  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  vessels  and  humours  continued  till  the  ul¬ 
timate  or  last  series  of  the  smallest  vessels  convey 
only  the  most  subtle  juices  of  the  body.” — Professor 
Boerhaave's  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  Vol.  ii.  page  217,  1751. 

W  e  have  introduced  these  remarks  of  Professor 
Boerhaave’s,  not  because  we  agree  with  him  as  regards 
the  red  and  yellow  globules,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
circulating  fluids,  but  because  we  accord  with  him 
as  regards  the  ramification  and  distribution  ,  of  the 
sanguiferous  and  sereferous  arteries,  veins,  Ac. 
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in  sinews  or  bones,  and  especially  in  those  tnost 
exerted,  which  are  consequently  the  reddest.^* 

So  far  as  regards  the  colour,  we  fully  con¬ 
cur  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  PercivalTs  ob¬ 
servations,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  such 
colour  is  produced  from  any  red  matter  in¬ 
fused  in  the  form  of  globules  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  as  the  chemists  and  micrographers 
would  induce  us  to  believe. 

The  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  not,  as  we 
contend,  the  elfect  of  any  particular  red  mat¬ 
ter  infused  in  the  form  of  globules,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  efllect  produced  on  the  whole  mass 
by  the  addition  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere. 
Those  chemists  and  micrographers  who  take 
the  other  side  of  the  argument  perhaps  forget 
that  although  colour  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  body  to  another,  by  the  aid  of  matter  or 
substance,  yet  in  reality  colour  itself  is  not 
A  substance,  no  more  than  light,  heat,  ^c., 
are  substances.  If  physiologists  would  keep 
these  ideas  in  view,  whilst  considering  the  colour 
of  the  blood  in  animals  and  in  the  human  subject, 
it  would  in  our  opinion  enable  them  eventually 
to  throw  a  great  deal  more  light  on  the  subject, 
not  only  as  regards  the  real  nature  and  state  of 
the  blood  when  in  health,  but  also  when  the  body 
is  in  a  state  of  disease. 

Change  Produced  in  the  Blood  by 
Respiration.  — In  consequence  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  vascularity  of  the  lungs  and  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  them,  physiolo¬ 
gists,  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  were  always  induced  to  consider  that 
some  import  lilt  function  necessary  towards 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  animal  life, 
was  most  essentially  performed  by  these  or¬ 
gans.  The  ancients  supposed  that  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  contained  a  vital  spirit  or  principle 
of  life,  which  they  termed  pabulum  viice ;  and 
this  idea,  although  it  was  at  first  unconnected 
with  any  peculiar  hypothesis,  was  followed  by 
several  systems,  entirely  destitute  of  founda¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  it  was  thought  that  the  air 
acted  as  a  stimulus,  or  spur,  to  drive  on  the 
circulation  ;  .sometimes  the  lungs  were  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  light  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  fan, 
to  cool  the  body,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
heated  by  various  imaginary  causes ;  but  when 
physiologists  of  a  more  recent  date  became 
convinced,  by  experiments,  that  the  bulk  of 
air  became  diminished  by  respiration,  they 
then  attempted  to  explain  it,  %  saying  that 
the  air  had  lost  its  spring.  Others  again  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood 
of  the  lungs  was  only  mechanical  ;  some  con¬ 
tended  that  the  particles  of  blood,  by  the  agi¬ 
tation  which  they  must  experience  in  passing 
through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  were  more 
completely  commiuted  or  mixed  together, 
so  as  to  render  the  whole  mass  of  an  homo¬ 
geneous  consistence.  Harvey  and  Haller, 
supposed  that  blood  in  passing  through  the 
lungs  discharged  some  noxious  matter,  which, 
together  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  was  re¬ 
moved  by  respiration,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  others  again,  namely,  Mayow, 
Lower,  &c.  who  maintained  that,  in  place 


thereof,  the  air  imparted  something  to  the 
blood  by  which  it  became  converted  into  the 
arterial  .state.  Mayow,  on  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  change  produced  in  the  air  by 
respiration,  announced  the  air  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  be  a  compound  body,  and  that  it 
contained  as  one  of  its  constituents,  a  pecu- 
lar  gaseous  substance,  which,  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  connection  with  nitric  acid,  he  termed 
it  nitro-aerial  spirit.*  It  was,  he  considered, 
this  nitro-aerial  spirit  which  gave  the  air  its 
power  of  supporting  flame,  and  it  was  this  same 
volatile  spirit  which  imparted  to  the  air  its 
vital  properties,  and  which  was  abstracted  from 
it  by  the  blood  during  its  passage  through  the 
lungs.  Lower,  likewise,  proved  that  the 
change  of  colour,  namely,  from  venous  to  ar¬ 
terial  blood,  took  place  in  the  capillaries  of 
of  the  lungs  ;  for,  by  opening  the  thorax  of  a 
living  animal  he  was  enabled  to  trace  the 
exact  point  of  the  circulation  where  the 
change  of  colour  took  place,  and  he  proved 
that  it  was  not  in  the  heart,  as  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  because  it  still  remains  purple  when 
it  leaves  the  right  ventricle.  On  this  he  kept 
the  lungs  artificially  distended,  first,  with  a 
regular  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  afterwards 
with  the  same  portion  of  air,  without  renew¬ 
ing  it,  when  the  result  was,  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  blood  underwent  the  usual 
change  of  colour,  while  in  the  second,  it  re¬ 
turned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  still  retain¬ 
ing  its  purple  hue.  From  this  he  naturally 
and  correctly  concluded,  that  the  alteration  of 
colour  was  effected  by  the  air  entering  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  he  still  further  en¬ 
forced  his  opinion  by  observing  the  action  of 
the  air  on  the  blood  when  taken  from  the  body, 
which,  so  far  at  least  as  colour  is  concerned, 
he  found  to  coincide  exactly  with  what  takes 
place  in  the  lungs. 

We  are  informed  that,  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  Mayow  and  Lower,  the  one, 
more  particularly  respecting  the  state  of  the 
air  during  respiration,  and  the  other,  as  to  the 
nature  and  change  in  theblood,  were,  although 
they  form  the  basis  of  all  now  known  respect¬ 
ing  this  most  important  subject,  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  neglected,  until  Cigna,  of  Turin, 
performed  a  set  of  experiments  similar  to 
those  of  Lower,  and  with  the  same  result. 
These  ideas  were  afterwards,  however,  taken 
up  in  succession,  by  Priestley,  Lavoiser, 
Black,  Crawford,  &c.t  and,  by  an  extensive 
train  of  experiments,  the  action  of  air  on  the 
blood  has  not  only  been  fully  admitted,  but 
also  that  blood  as  it  circulates  through  the 
lungs  receives  oxygen,  and  in  place  thereof 
imparts  carbon,  and  that  by  such  continued 
interchange,  blood  is  not  only  rendered  of  an 
arterial  character,  but  all  the  various  organic 


*  Pabulum  vitcb  of  the  ancients. 

'Nitro-aerial  Spirit  of  Mayow. 

Phlooiston  of  Priestly. 

Oxygen  Lavoiser. 

t  For  a  full  account  see  Bostoek’s  Elementary  Sys~ 
tern  of  Physiology. 
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functions  of  the  living  body  is  carried  on  in 
consequence  thereof. 

It  is  not  our  business  here,  to  attempt  an 
explanation  why  the  blood  of  living  animal 
bodies  should  enter  into  union  with  the  most 
esssential  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  (oxygen) 
so  as  to  produce  arterial  blood  so  necessary 
for  the  support  of  all  the  variety  of  functions 
common  to  organic  life ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  why  carbon,  which  is  a  product  from  the 
blood  of  the  lungs,  should  enter  into  union 
with  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
in  the  air  cells,  and  produce  carbonic  acid 
gHS.* *  Neither  shall  we  here  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  gastric  juice  combining  with 
food  in  the  stomach,  and  in  many  animals, 
as  in  those  who  live  entirely  on  vegetable 
food,  have  the  effect  of  converting  vec/etable 
into  animal  matter  ;  these  are  questions  which 
neither  the  physiologist  nor  the  chemist  will 
ever  be  able  to  explain,  and  only  show,  that 
although  the  chemical  changes  of  matter  will 
not  explain  the  vital,  uov  the  vital  those  of  the 
chemical,  yet  it  is  clear  that  from  the  varied 
changes  which  are  continually  going  on  in 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies,!  that  the  vital 


*  Philosophers  have  not  been  satisfied  with  study¬ 
ing  the  effects  ol  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air. 
T&v  have  also  wished  to  determine  the  effects  of 
the  respiration  of  other  gases.  Animals  have  been 
plunged  into  each  of  them,  men  have  respired  therein 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  atmospheric  air  alone  is  fit  for  respira¬ 
tion  ;  animals  are  destroyed  with  more  or  less  rapi¬ 
dity  by  all  the  other  gases  ^  even  oxygen,  when 
pure,  is  destructive  of  life,  and  its  mixture  with 
azote,  in  different  proportions  from  that  of  the  air, 
always  kill  the  animals  that  breathe  it,  sooner  or 
later.  By  making  these  different  experiments,  the 
gases  have  divided  into  two  classes  with  regard  to 
their  respiratory  qualities  j  first  the  non-respirable 
gases ;  second,  the  deleterious  gases.  The  first, 
to  which  belong  azote,  the  protoxide  of  azote,  hy¬ 
drogen,  &c.,  only  kill  animals,  because  their  action 
cannot  replace  that  of  oxygen  j  one  of  these  gases, 
the  protoxide  of  azote,  produces  singular  effects, 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  it  belong  to  the 
second  class.— -See  Sir  H.  Davy’s  experiments  on 
the  protoxide  of  azote ;  also,  Magendie’s  Phisiology, 
page  397,  1831. 

t  The  globe  of  the  earth  is  formed  of  wbat  are 
termed  mineral  substances,  existing  either  in  a  solid 
or  in  a  liquid,  or  in  a  gaseous  form.  Upon  or  near 
its  surface  are  found  other  bodies,  which  either  live, 
or  being  dead,  preserve  some  remains  of  shape  and 
structure  which  they  possessed  during  life.  Living 
bodies  are  either  plants  or  animals.  The  elaborate 
contrivances  calculated  for  special  ends  or  functions, 
which  admit  of  being  displayed  in  the  greater  num¬ 
ber,  have  obtained  for  the  whole  the  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  organized  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  mine¬ 
ral  substances,  which  taken  individually,  consist  of 
mere  aggregations  of  similar  particles,  are  termed 
unorganized.  Mineral  bodies  are  perhaps  less  cor¬ 
rectly  termed  inert.  The  properties  of  unorganised 
matter  produce  in  it  continual  changes,  though  of  a 
kind  less  adapted  to  excite  observation,  than  those 
which  modify  organised  bodies.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  is  petpetually  undergoing  alteration  through 
chemical  action,  or  mechanical  attrition.  I  he 


states  of  matter  support  the  chemical,  and  the 
chemical  the  vital.*  Everything  therefore  in 
nature  is  subject  to  undergo  a  change ;  ani¬ 
mal  life  at  one  time  assumes  the  nature  of  ve¬ 
getable,  and  vegetable  the  nature  of  animal. 
Life  then,  taken  in  its  extensive  sense,  like 
the  term  nature,  may  be  considered  to  indi¬ 
cate,  an  assemblage  of  phenomena,  the  nature 
and  cause  of  which  none  of  us  will  ever  be 
able  to  explain,  and  we  may,  without  losing 
sight  of  our  subject,  quote  the  following  lines 
of  the  poet  :• — 

‘  Look  nature  through,  ’tis  revolution  all. 

All  change,  no  death  ;  day  follows  night ;  and  night. 
The  dying  day;  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise; 

Earth  takes  th’  example ;  see  the  summer  gay. 

With  her  green  chaplet,  and  ambrosial  flowers. 
Droops  into  pallid  autumn  ;  winter  gray 
Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm. 

Blows  autumn  and  his  golden  fruits  away. 

Then  melts  into  the  spring;  soft  spring,  with  breath 
Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south 
Recals  the  first,  all  to  reflourish,  fad3s  ; 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks  to  re-ascend.” 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Extraoiidinahv  Fishing. — Mr.  George  Lomas, 
of  Rothley,  and  Mr.  James  Daulby,  of  Derby,  witli 
two  assistants,  a  short  time  since,  took  six  hundred 
weight  of  gudgeons,  out  of  the  Loughborough  Canal, 
at  four  hauls,  with  an  immense  weight  of  other  river 
fish,  which  was  immediately  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants. — This  was  performed  with  Mr.  L.’s  new¬ 
ly-invented  dredging  net. 


oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant  consump¬ 
tion,  and  is  constantly  reproduced.  The  waters, 
which  in  various  ways  become  polluted,  are 
rendered  pure  at  the  time,  when  by  spontaneous 
distillation  they  raise  in  vapour,  are  again  condensed, 
descend  in  the  fonn  of  rain  or  snow,  and  becoming 
impregnated  with  atmospheric  air,  are  again  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  earth  to  diffuse  fertility  and  health,  a 
combination  of  functions  which  offer  a  rude  type  of 
respiration  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals. 
The  properties  of  inert  matter  again  determine  the 
alterations  of  night  and  day,  the  recurrence  of  the 
seasons,  the  revolutions  of  planets,  or  series  of 
changes  which  may  be  termed  the  life  of  the  world. 
Outlines  of  Physiology,  by  H.  Mayo,  Esq.,  page  7, 
181^7. 

*  Upon  our  atmosphere  and  its  surprising  har¬ 
mony  with  all  parts  of  nature  ;  with  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  life  ;  with  water,  metals,  acids,  and  all  the 
solid  bodies  into  which  it  enters, — much  more  de¬ 
pends  than  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  Could  we  have 
supposed  that  it  was  the  cause  not  merely  of  life  in 
all  living  creatures,  but  almost  the  cause  of  all  the 
properties  that  reside  in  the  most  solid  forms  ? 
Could  we  have  supposed  that  air  rendered  heavy 
bodies  heavier,  changed  metals  into  the  most  caustic 
substances,  converted  many  bodies  into  acids, 
changed  inflammable  air  into  the  pure  element  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which,  at  least,  we  have  hitherto  conceived  to 
be  pure  ?  Yet  if  there  be  one  word  of  truth  in  chemis¬ 
try,  all  this  is  true. — Sir  C,  Bell’s  Anatomy  of  PhysiO" 
logy,  Vol.  i,  p.  538, 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA, 

IN  1832,  1833,  AND  1834. 


By  a.  V.  AKFWEUSON,  ESQ. 

This  is  a  capital  straightforward  book  of  travels,  as 
clever  as  it  is  amusing,  in  its  descriptions  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  and  as  just  as  it  is  generous  in  its  views  of  Ame¬ 
rican  manners  and  society. 

THE  RATTLESNAKE  HUNTER, - A  GUIDe’s  STORY. 

Among  the  first  colonists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  green 
mountains  of  Vermont,  there  was  a  man  who,  prepos¬ 
sessed  in  favour  of  the  fertility  of  the  country,  took  up 
his  residence  there  with  his  young  and  handsome  wife. 
They  lived  in  that  part  about  a  year,  and  all  difficul¬ 
ties  incidental  to  new  settlers  had  nearly  been  removed. 
They  now  began  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  found  their 
abode  tolerable.  The  Indians  were  no  more  dreaded  ; 
the  wild  animals  in  the  forest  were  kept  aloof  by  the 
never-failing  gun  of  man.  The  only  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  was  that  of  being  stung  by  rattle¬ 
snakes,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  Several 
persons  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stung,  and  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  most  dreadful  agony. 

One  day,  the  husband,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
went  into  the  woods  to  hunt.  The  weather  was  fine 
— the  sun  almost  scorched  their  heads.  The  young 
wife,  after  wandering  some  time  among  bushes  and 
stones,  at  length  became  tired,  and  sat  down  to  rest 
herself  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  in  expectation  of  the 
return  of  her  husband.  He  followed  in  the  meanwhile 
the  traces  of  a  deer,  climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  with 
a  view  to  enter  a  green  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
All  at  once  he  observed,  lying  before  him,  a  rattle¬ 
snake  of  uncommon  size.  Surprised  at  the  sight,  he 
stopped,  and  attentively  considered  the  dangerous  ani¬ 
mal,  which,  only  a  few  paces  from  him,  seemed  to 
deliberate  whether  it  should  venture  to  take  a  leap 
down  the  precipice.  It  suddenly  formed  a  plan,  bent 
its  long  body,  and,  as  if  imploring  mercy,  fixed  upon 
the  husband  a  pair  of  eyes  which,  far  from  expressing 
hatred  towards  mankind,  spoke  only  the  accents  of 
mildness  and  friendship.  There  was  something  so 
extraordinary  and  so  touching  in  the  movements  of  the 
animal,  that  the  husband  remained  silent  and  motion¬ 
less  on  the  spot.  The  snake  displayed  the  finest  co¬ 
lours,  which  the  burning  sun  changed,  as  it  approached, 
from  green  to  purple  and  gold.  Imperceptibly  it  rolled 
onwards ;  a  strange  music  was  heard,  not  unlike  the 
melting  tones  of  the  honey-bird,  and  the  animal  dis¬ 
appeared,  without  his  perceiving  what  direction  it 
took.  He  thought  at  first  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  mysterious  colours,  which  cleared  up,  darken¬ 
ed,  and  again  revived  with  a  magic  light.  Harmony 
continued  to  enchant  his  ears.  Perspiration  covered 
his  brow ;  his  frame  shook,  as  if  attacked  by  ague ; 
his  legs  refused  their  office.  “Is  it  a  dream?”  ex¬ 
claimed  he  ;  “  what  retains  me  at  this  place?”  He 
made  an  effort  to  get  away  but  his  feet  were  almost 
benumbed,  and  he  felt  as  if  fastened  to  the  rock.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  bewitched. 

Another  sound  reached  his  ears  ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  man,  dismal  and  plaintive.  Twice  he  heard  it,  but 
could  not  move.  A  white  female  eagerly  seized  his  arm, 
and  her  breath  roused  him  at  once  from  the  dream  of 
enchantment.  Music  and  colours  disappeared  at  once. 
Round  his  feet  twined  the  rattlesnake,  with  fiery  eyes 
and  extended  sting.  His  frightened  wife  clung  to  his 
breast.  Within  a  second  they  were  attacked  by  the 
snake.  The  woman  was  the  first  victim.  The  venom 
spread  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  her  lamenta¬ 


tions  soon  informed  the  unhappy  husband  of  the 
dreadful  scene  that  awaited  him. 

Half  crazy,  he  rushed  forward,  and  trampled  under 
his  feet  the  snake,  which  now  endeavoured  to  steal 
away.  Vengeance  was  not  satisfied  till  the  animal 
was  crushed,  and  torn  piecemeal  against  the  sharp 
and  pointed  rocks. 

The  sufferings  of  the  expiring  wife  called  him  to  her 
side.  Terrified,  he  examined  the  blueish  black  wound, 
which  every  minute  grew  darker  and  darker.  They 
were  far  from  home  or  from  any  human  habitation  ; 
still  they  wandered  for  awhile,  hand  in  hand,  till  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains  stretched  the  female  senseless  on  the 
ground.  Although  greatly  exhausted,  the  husband 
took  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  a  neighbouring  ri¬ 
vulet,  and  refreshed  her  by  means  of  cool  water.  She 
recovered  a  little,  but  had  no  strength  to  raise  her 
head,  which  rested  motionless  on  his  breast.  Hours 
passed  in  this  way,  and  no  human  being  appeared  to 
assist  the  unhappy  couple.  Solitary,  in  an  endless 
forest,  he  watched  the  progress  of  death,  joined  his 
prayers  to  her’s,  and  saw  her  expire. 

From  that  moment  the  unhappy  widower  thought 
of  nothing  but  revenge,  and  made  the  most  sacred 
vow  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  that  curse  ^o  man,  the  rattlesnake.  This 
oath  he  strictly  observed  till  his  death,  and  thousands 
of  snakes  fell  continually  under  his  vindictive  blows. 
For  this  reason  he  was  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Rattlesnake  Hunter.  Not  many  years 
ago,  I  saw  the  old  grey-haired  man  ;  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  tears  he  shed  at  the  recollection  of  his 
young  consort,  and  his  solemn  and  piercing  look  in 
expressing  these  words — “  Yes,  these  bewitching  d — Is 
shall  soon  cease  to  plague  the  earth  !  Do  not  believe 
that  these  animals  are  only  snakes — creeping  snakes  : 
they  are  servants  of  fallen  angels — the  immediate 
agents  and  spirits  of  Hell.” 


THE  TOURNAMENT. 


From  “  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean.”  By  Major 

Sir  Grenville  T.  Temple,  Bart.  2  vols.  London  : 

Saunders  and  Otley. 

The  tournaments  exhibited  by  the  Arabs  on  mar¬ 
riage  festivals,  recall  the  memory  of  the  days  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  chivalry  ;  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
animating  spectacle. 

“  The  tournament  field  is  oblong,  and  bordered  by 
rows  of  spectators,  who  form  its  boundaries  by  sitting 
cross-legged  round  the  open  space.  The  best  riders 
of  the  tribe,  mounted  on  the  most  active  horses,  are 
then  introduced  into  the  arena,  the  men  being  clothed 
with  as  much  splendour  as  their  means  will  permit 
them,  while  the  chargers  are  covered  with  large  silk 
housings  of  different  colours,  reaching  to  the  ground, 
and  resembling  those  of  ancient  knights,  as  represented 
in  Froissart.  Some  of  the  Arabs  then  commence 
making  their  horses  dance  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  whilst  men  on  foot  occasionally  rush  for¬ 
ward  and  discharge  their  muskets  close  to  the  horses’ 
ears.  Others  dash  forward  at  full  speed  along  the 
line  of  seated  spectators,  as  close  to  I  heir  feet  as  they 
possibly  can,  without  actually  trampling  upon  them  : 
and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  throwing  their 
horses  on  their  haunches,  spin  them  round  on  their 
hind  legs,  and  resume. in  the  opposite  direction  their 
wild  career.  It  is  a  nervous  sight  to  behold,  for  you 
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momentarily  expect  to  see  some  person  or  child  crushed 
beneath  the  horses’  hoofs ;  but  no  accident  ever  happens , 
and  men,  wo  nen,  and  children,  maintain  their  seats  with 
the  greatest  calmness  and  feeling  of  security,  saluting 
any  well-executed  point  of  horsemanship  with  loud 
and  exulting  shouts  of  approbation,  whilst  the  women 
accompany  them  with  the  usual  but  indescribable  cries 
of  the  quick-repeated  lu-lu-lu-lu  ;  in  return  for  which 
they  are  covered  with  clouds  of  sand  and  dust,  which 
the  impetuous  coursers  throw  up  behind  them.  Three 
or  four  others,  dashing  their  sharp  stirrups  into  the 
flanks  of  their  impatient  steeds,  rush  madly  along  the 
length  of  the  arena,  shouting  forth  their  tekftir,  or  war- 
cries,  and  whirling  round  their  heads  the  long  and 
silver- adorned  Arab  guns,  which  they  discharge  at  the 
spectators  when  they  have  reached  the  farthest  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  lists.  Others  engage  with  swords  soldiers 
on  foot,  galloping  round  their  adversaries  in  incredibly 
small  circles,  twisting  their  horses  suddenly  round, 
and  then  circling  to  the  other  hand;  and  I  know 
not  which  most  to  admire,  the  activity  and  sup¬ 
pleness  of  the  rider  or  of  his  horse.’  Others,  whilst  at 
full  speed,  will  lean  over,  and  without  in  the  least 
reducing  their  pace,  pick  up  from  the  ground  a  piastre 
or  any  other  equally  small  object,  thrown  down  for 
the  purpose.  These  sports  form  on  the  whole  one  of 
the  gayest  and  most  animating  scenes  I  ever  beheld, 
increased  as  it  is  by  the  waving  of  many  silken  san- 
jaks  of  the  brightest  colours,  by  the  music,  the  report 
of  fire-arms,  the  war-cries  of  the  performers,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.” 


Duels. — Colonel  Montgomery  was  shot  in  a  duel 
about  a  dog ;  Captain  llamsay,  in  one  about  a  ser¬ 
vant  ;  Mr.  Fetherston,  in  one  about  a  recruit;  Sterne’s 
father,  in  one  about  a  goose;  and  another  gentleman 
in  one  about  an  acre  of  anchovies.  One  officer  was 
challenged  for  merely  asking  his  opponent  to  enjoy  a 
second  goblet ;  and  another  was  compelled  to  fight 
about  a  pinch  of  snuff.  General  Barry  was  challenged 
by  a  Captain  Smith,  for  declining  a  glass  of  wine  with 
him  at  a  dinner  in  a  steam  boat,  although  the  general 
had  pleaded  in  excuse  that  wine  invariably  made  his 
stomach  sick  at  sea. 

Instinct  of  Herring. —  One  of  the  most  reinaik- 
able  objections  to  the  continuance  of  the  tithe-system, 
was  stated  the  other  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
— a  clergyman  having  obtained  a  living  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  signified  his  intention  of  taking  the  tithe 
of  fish  ;  which  w'as,  however,  considered  to  be  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  privileges  and  feelings,  that 
not  a  single  herring  has  ever  since  visited  that  part  of 
the  shore  !  !  ! 

Excellent  Sport. — A  gentleman,  who  has 
been  uncommonly  successful  in  his  piscatory  sports, 
killed  in  the  Tweed  at  Sprouston  a  few  days  since 
nine  salmon,  two  of  which  were  clean  fish,  the  one 
weighing  12lb,  the  other  bjlb.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  was  72lbs.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the 
number  of  fish,  particularly  new  run  salmon,  is 
greater  this  year  than  for  several  seasons  past,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  late  frosty  weather,  the  sport 
has  been  most  excellent.  Should  the  weather  be¬ 
come  more  mild  and  favourable,  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fish  in  the  river,  the  sport  may  be  expected  to 
be  quite  unprecedented. 


BIRDS  IN  SUMMER. 


BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

1. 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be. 

Flitting  about  in  each  leafy  tree  ; 

In  the  leafy  trees  so  broad  and  tall. 

Like  a  green  and  beautiful  palace-hall. 

With  its  airy  chambers,  light  and  boon. 

That  open  to  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon ; 

That  open  unto  the  bright  blue  sky. 

And  the  frolicsome  winds  as  they  wander  by. 

ir. 

They  have  left  their  nests  in  the  forest  bough. 
Those  homes  of  delight  they  need  not  now  ; 

And  the  young  and  the  old  they  wander  out. 
And  traverse  their  green  world  round  about : 
And,  hark  !  at  the  top  of  this  leafy  hall. 

How  one  to  the  other  they  lovingly  call ; 

“  Come  up,  come  up  !”  they  seem  to  say, 

“  Where  the  topmost  twigs  in  the  breezes  sway  ! 

III. 

“  Come  up,  come  up,  for  the  world  is  fair. 
Where  the  merry  leaves  dance  in  the  summer  air 
And  the  birds  below  give  back  the  cry, 

“  We  come,  we  come,  to  the  branches  high  !” 
How  pleasant  the  life  of  the  birds  must  be. 
Living  in  love  in  a  leafy  tree. 

And  away  through  the  air  what  joy  to  go. 

And  to  look  on  the  green,  bright  earth  below  ! 

IV. 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be 
Skimming  about  on  the  breezy  sea. 

Cresting  the  billows  like  silvery  foam. 

And  then  wheeling  away  to  its  cliff-built  home  I 

What  joy  it  must  be  to  sail,  upborne 

By  a  strong,  free  wing,  through  the  rosy  morn, 

1  o  meet  the  young  sun  face  to  face. 

And  pierce  like  a  shaft  the  boundless  space  ! 

V. 

To  pass  through  the  bowers  of  the  silver  cloud. 
And  to  sing  in  the  thunder-halls  aloud  ; 

To  spread  out  the  wings  for  a  wild,  free  flight 
With  the  upper  cloud-winds, — oh,  what  delight 
Oh,  what  would  I  give,  like  a  bird,  to  go 
Right  on  through  the  arch  of  the  sun-lit  bow. 
And  to  see  how  the  water-drops  are  kissed 
Into  green,  and  yellow,  and  amethyst! 

VI. 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be. 
Wherever  it  listeth  there  to  flee  ; 

To  go  when  a  joyful  fancy  calls 
Dashing  adown  ’mong  the  waterfalls. 

Then  wheeling  about  with  their  mates  at  play. 
Above  and  below,  and  among  the  spray. 

Hither  and  thither,  with  screams  as  wild 
As  the  laughing  mirth  of  a  rosy  child  1 

VII. 

What  joy  it  must  be,  like  a  living  breeze. 

To  flutter  about  ’mong  the  flowering  trees ; 
Lightly  to  soar,  and  to  see  beneath 
The  wastes  of  the  blossotuing  purple  heath. 

And  the  yellow  furze,  like  fields  of  gold, 

That  gladden  some  fairy  region  old  : 

On  mountain  tops,  on  the  billowy  sea, 

On  the  leafy  stems  of  the  forest-tree, 

Hov  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be ! 
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THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE. 

“  The  figure  of  this  noble  bird  is  well  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  emblazoned  as  it 
is  on  our  national  standard,  which  waves  in  the 
breeze  of  every  clime,  bearing  to  distant  lands  the 
remembrance  of  a  great  people  living  in  a  state  of 
peaceful  freedom.  May  that  peaceful  freedom 
last  for  ever!  The  great  strength,  daring,  and 
cool  courage  of  the  white-headed  eagle,  joined  to 
his  unequalled  power  of  flight,  render  him  highly 
conspicuous  among  his  brethren.  To  these  quali¬ 
ties  did  he  add  a  generous  disposition  towards 
others,  he  might  be  looked  up  to  as  a  model  of 
nobility.  The  ferocious,  overbearing,  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  temper  which  is  ever  and  anon  displaying 
itself  in  his  actions,  is,  nevertheless,  best  adapted 
to  his  state,  and  was  wisely  given  him  by  the 
Creator  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  office  assigned 
to  him.  To  give  you,  kind  reader,  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  bird,  permit  me  to  place  you  on 
the  Mississippi,  on  which  you  may  float  gently 
along,  while  approaching  winter  brings  millions  of 
water-fowl,  on  w'histling  wings,  from  the  countries 
of  the  north,  to  seek  a  milder  climate  in  which  to 
sojourn  for  a  season.  The  eagle  is  seen  perched, 
in  an  erect  attitude,  on  the  highest  summit  of  the 
tallest  tree  by  the  margin  of  the  broad  stream. 
His  glistening  but  stern  eye  looks  over  the  vast 
expanse.  He  listens  attentively  to  every  sound 
that  comes  to  his  quick  car  from  afar,  glancing 
now  and  then  on  the  earth  beneath,  lest  even  the 
light  tread  of  the  fawn  may  pass  unheard.  His 
mate  is  perched  on  the  opposite  side,  and,  should 
all  be  tranquil  and  silent,  warns  him  by  a  cry  to 
continue  patient.  At  this  well-known  call,  the 
male  partly  opens  his  broad  wings,  inclines  his 
body  a  little  downwards,  and  answers  to  her  voice 
in  tones  not  unlike  the  laugh  of  a  maniac.  The 
next  moment  he  resumes  his  erect  attitude,  and 
again  all  around  is  silent.  Ducks  of  many  species, 
the  teal,  the  widgeon,  the  mallard,  and  others,  are 
seen  passing  with  great  rapidity,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  current;  but  the  eagle  heeds 
them  not :  they  are  at  that  time  beneath  his  atten¬ 
tion.  The  next  moment,  however,  the  wild 
trumpet-like  sound  of  a  yet  distant  but  approach¬ 
ing  swan  is  heard.  A  shriek  from  the  female  eagle 
comes  across  the  stream, — for,  kind  reader,  she  is 
fully  as  alert  as  her  mate.  The  latter  suddenly 
shakes  the  whole  of  his  body,  and  with  a  few 
touches  of  his  bill,  aided  by  the  action  of  his  cuti- 
cular  muscles,  arranges  his  plumage  in  an  instant. 
The  snow-white  bird  is  now  in  sight:  her  long 
neck  is  stretched  forward,  her  eye  is  on  the  watch, 
vigilant  as  that  of  her  enemy ;  her  large  wings 
seem  with  difficulty  to  support  the  weight  of  her 
body,  although  they  flap  incessantly.  So  irksome 
do  her  exertions  seem,  that  her  very  legs  are  spread 
beneath  her  tail,  to  aid  her  in  her  flight.  She 
approaches,  however.  The  eagle  has  marked  her 
for  his  prey.  As  the  swan  is  passing  the  dreaded 
pair,  starts  from  his  perch,  in  full  preparation  for 
the  chase,  the  male  bird,  with  an  awful  scream,  that 
to  the  swan’s  ear  brings  more  terror  than  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  large  duck-gun.  Now  is  the  moment 
to  witness  the  display  of  the  eagle’s  powers.  He 
glides  through  the  air  like  a  falling  star  ;  and,  like 


a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  upon  the  timorous 
quarry,  which  now,  in  agony  and  despair,  seeks, 
by  various  manoeuvres,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his 
cruel  talons.  It  mounts,  doubles,  and  willingly 
would  plunge  into  the  stream,  were  it  not  prevented 
by  the  eagle,  which,  long  possessed  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  by  such  a  stratagem  the  swan  might 
sscape  him,  forces  it  to  remain  in  the  air,  by 
attempting  to  strike  it  with  his  talons  from  be¬ 
neath.  The  hope  of  escape  is  soon  given  up  by 
the  swan.  It  has  already  become  much  weakened, 
and  its  strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the  courage 
and  swiftness  of  its  antagogist.  Its  last  gasp  is 
about  to  escape,  when  the  ferocious  eagle  strikes 
with  its  talons  the  under  side  of  its  wing,  and  with 
unresisted  power  forces  the  bird  to  fall  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  direction  upon  the  nearest  shore.  It  is  then, 
reader,  [that  you  may  see  the  cruel  spirit  of 
this  dreaded  enemy  of  the  feathered  race,  whilst, 
exulting  over  his  prey,  he  for  the  first  time  breathes 
at  ease.  He  presses  down  his  powerful  feet,  and 
drives  his  sharp  claws  deeper  than  ever  into  the 
heart  of  the  dying  swan.  He  shrieks  with  delight 
as  he  feels  the  last  convulsions  of  his  prey,  which 
has  now  sunk  under  his  unceasing  efforts  to  render 
death  as  painfully  felt  as  it  can  possibly  be.  The 
female  has  watched  every  movement  of  her  mate  ; 
and,  if  she  did  not  assist  in  capturing  the  swan,  it 
was  not  from  want  of  will,  but  merely  that  she 
felt  full  assurance  that  the  power  and  courage  of 
her  lord  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  deed.  She 
now  sails  to  the  spot  where  he  eagerly  awaits  her, 
and  when  she  has  arrived,  they  together  turn  the 
breast  of  the  luckless  swan  upwards,  and  gorge 
themselves  with  gore.” 

“It  does  not  confine  itself  to  these  kinds  of 
food,  but  greedily  devours  young  pigs,  lambs, 
fawns,  poultry,  and  the  putrid  flesh  of  carcasses  of 
every  description,  driving  off  the  vultures  and 
carrion-crows,  or  the  dogs,  and  keeping  a  whole 
party  at  defiance  until  it  is  satiated.  It  frequently 
gives  chase  to  the  vultures,  and  forces  them  to  dis¬ 
gorge  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  when  it 
alights  and  devours  the  filthy  mass.  A  ludicrous 
instance  of  this  took  place  near  the  city  of  Nat¬ 
chez,  on  the  Mississippi.  Many  vultures  were 
engaged  in  devouring  the  body  and  entrails  of  a 
dead  horse,  when  a  white-headed  eagle  accidentally 
passing  by,  the  vultures  all  took  to  wing — one 
among  the  rest  with  a  portion  of  the  entrails  partly 
swallowed,  and  the  remaining  part,  about  a  yard 
m  length,  dangling  in  the  air.  The  eagle  instantly 
marked  him,  and  gave  chase.  The  poor  vulture 
tried  in  vain  to  disgorge,  when  the  eagle,  coming 
up,  seized  the  loose  end  of  the  gut,  and  dragged 
the  bird  all  along  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  much 
against  its  will,  until  both  fell  to  the  ground,  when 
the  eagle  struck  the  vulture,  and  in  a  few  moments 
killed  it,  after  which  he  swallowed  the  delicious 
morsel.” — Audubon’s  Biography  of  Birds. 


A  healthy  old  gentleman  was  once  asked  by  the 
King,  what  physician  and  apothecary  he  made  use 
of  to  look  so  well  at  his  time  of  life  1 — “  Sire,”  re¬ 
plied  the  gentleman,  “  my  physician  has  always  been 
a  horse,  and  my  apothecary  an  ass.” 
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MANNER  OF  CATCHING  ELEPHANTS. 
—KNOXES  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ELE¬ 
PHANT. 

The  manner  of  catching  wild  elephants  is  very  simple, 
though  attended  with  much  labour  and  expense.  As 
soon  as  it  has  been  well  ascertained  where  the  herds 
have  congregated,  the  forest  is  surrounded  with  fires 
kindled  at  certain  distances,  and  forming  a  circuit  of 
at  least  thirty  miles.  These  are  kept  continually 
burning,  and  the  intervals  occupied  by  men,  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands.  The  fires  are  raised 
four  feet  from  the  ground  upon  moveable  stands, 
formed  of  four  perpendicular  sticks  with  twigs  wattled 
across  on  the  top,  upon  which  earth  is  laid  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fuel,  and  covered  with  a  sloping  canopy  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves  to  protect  it  from  the  rain.  These 
stands  are  placed,  at  first,  about  seventy  yards  asun¬ 
der,  and  are  brought  nearer  by  degrees,  in  proportion 
as  the  circle  is  diminished,  which  is  gradually  done 
every  day,  until  the  elephants  are  confined  within  so 
narrow  a  circle,  that  the  intervals  between  the  fires  do 
not  exceed  twenty  feet.  The  circle  is  daily  narrowed 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  As 
the  space  diminishes,  the  enclosed  elephants  become 
eager  to  escape,  and  it  requires  great  vigilance  and 
management,  to  prevent  them  from  forcing  their  way 
through  the  intervals ;  but  they  have  so  great  a  dread 
of  fire,  that  this  is  in  general  very  successfully  done : 
for  the  shouts  and  flames  strike  them  with  so  much 
terror,  that  if  they  venture  on  a  charge,  they  are  soon 
compelled  to  retreat,  provided  the  hunters  are  cool  and 
resolute. 

The  herd  is  finally  enclosed  within  a  very  confined 
circle  ;  one  part  of  which  is  elongated  like  the  mouth 
of  a  funnel,  and  the  extreme  end  just  spacious  enough 
to  admit  a  single  elephant.  The  elephants  are  now 
confined  to  a  space  so  narrow,  that  their  power  of 
action  is  considerably  impeded  ;  the  enclosure  being 
reduced  to  a  compass  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  and 
still  surrounded  by  fires.  Within  this  fiery  circle  is  a 
palisade  composed  of  large,  strong  stakes,  connected 
by  transverse  beams,  and  further  secured  by  powerful 
supporters,  forming  a  fence  of  prodigious  strength 
and  compactness.  Fresh  boughs  are  strewed  before 
the  snare,  in  order  to  conceal  it  from  the  elephants, 
which,  mistaking  the  boughs  for  the  natural  forest, 
seldom  attempt  to  assault  the  fence  ;  but  when  they 
do,  it  is  always  attended  with  extreme  danger.  That 
part  of  the  snare  in  which  the  elephants  are  first  en¬ 
closed,  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  about  a  mile  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  but  it  communicates  with  a  smaller  one, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  wide, 
through  which  passes  a  rivulet  five  feet  deep,  nearly 
filling  the  whole  inner  space.  The  elephants  enter 
the  last  enclosure  at  only  one  gate,  and  beyond  the 
water  the  fence  gradually  contracts,  terminating  in  a 
small  passage,  as  already  mentioned, about  a  hundred 
feet  long  by  five  broad.  This  latter  enclosure  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
sunk  six  feet  into  the  ground,  and  forming  a  gigantic 
fence  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  trees  are  bent 
inward  to  a  considerable  curve,  being  little  more  than 
a  foot  apart,  and  crossed  by  four  rows  of  immense 
beams,  strapped  to  them  with  thick  strips  of  bamboo. 
To  this  palisade,  are  added  supporters  still  more  in¬ 
clined,  and  several  feet  asunder,  thus  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  security  of  the  snare.  In  spite,  however,  of 
its  vast  strength,  and  the  skill  employed  by  the  hunts¬ 
men,  the  elephants  have  been  known,  after  two  op 


three  desperate  charges,  to  break  it  down,  and  effect 
their  escape  ;  though  this  rarely  happens. 

As  soon  as  the  devoted  herd  is  driven  within  the 
larger  circle,  the  entrances  are  secured  by  immense 
stakes,  strengthened  by  transverse  beams,  like  the  rest 
of  the  fence.  Fires  are  then  kindled  within,  in  order 
to  drive  them  into  the  smaller  fold,  in  which,  if  their 
numbers  are  great,  they  are  so  crowded,  that  they 
have  little  or  no  power  to  exert  their  prodigious  ener¬ 
gies.  The  persons  who  manage  the  fires,  can  easily 
escape  through  the  interstices  between  the  pales, 
should  the  elephants  attempt  to  rush  upon  them. 

The  gate  of  the  inner  fold  is  composed  of  round 
poles,  placed  horizontally,  and  fastened  together  with 
strong  withes  and  thick  ropes,  and  is  rolled  up  like  a 
scene  in  a  theatre.  Several  men  sit  upon  the  cross 
beam  at  the  top,  to  which  it  is  suspended,  ready  to 
cut  the  cords  upon  a  given  signal.  When  the  fires 
and  terrifying  shouts  of  the  hunters  have  frightened  a 
sufficient  number  of  elephants  into  this  narrow  enclo¬ 
sure,  the  cords  of  the  pliable  door  are  cut,  and  it  drops 
down,  thus  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  so  thronged  together,  that  they  have  scarcely 
power  to  move  ;  thus,  the  entrance  is  a  sufficient  se¬ 
curity  against  their  efforts  to  escape.  Their  attempts, 
too,  are  almost  always  foiled  by  the  spearman,  who 
prick  their  trunks,  which  are  very  sensitive,  the 
moment  they  approach  the  entrance  of  the  barrier. 
Seeing  now  no  chance  of  egress,  but  through  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  before  spoken  of,  which  terminates  like  a 
funnel,  the  nearest  elephant  enters,  and  rushes  to  the 
end,  in  hope  of  escaping,  when  it  finds  itself  stopped 
by  an  impassable  barrier.  As  soon  as  the  deluded 
captive  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage, 
and  perceives  that  there  is  no  egress,  as  the  strait  is 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  returning,  it  attempts  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement,  but  its  purpose  is  anticipated  by 
bars  being  drawn  across  through  the  interstices  of  the 
stakes  ;  and  it  is  thus  secured  in  immovable  confine¬ 
ment.  Its  legs  are  now  tied,  and  a  strong  cord  appa¬ 
ratus  is  fastened  round  its  neck.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  prisoner  makes  prodigious  efforts  to  regain  its 
liberty,  rearing  upon  its  hind-legs,  and  making  the 
most  frightful  exertions  to  break  down  the  barrier ; 
but  the  enraged  animal  is  repelled  from  above  by  the 
hunters,  who  strike  it  on  the  head  and  trunk  with 
their  spears,  and  thus  generally  subdue  its  violence. 

When  the  elephant  is  completely  harnessed,  the 
legs  and  neck  being  secured  with  strong  ropes,  two 
tame  elephants,  trained  for  the  purpose,  are  brought 
to  the  gate,  and  placed  on  either  side  of  it.  These 
immediately  eye  their  captive,  feel  its  mouth  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  it  has  an^  tusks,  or  of  what  proportions, 
and  seize  it  by  the  trunk,  as  a  means  of  calculating- 
the  degree  of  resistance  it  is  likely  to  offer.  Ropes 
are  now  passed  through  the  collar  of  the  wild  elephant, 
and  made  fast  to  similar  collars  on  each  of  the  tame 
ones.  The  bars  of  the  gate  are  then  suddenly  drawn 
out,  and  the  captive  instantly  attempts  to  rush  for¬ 
ward  between  its  two  guards,  but  it  can  only  advance 
a  short  distance,  as  the  cords  which  secure  its  hind¬ 
legs,  still  continue  fastened  to  the  strong  stakes  of  the 
toil.  In  this  situation  it  remains,  until  the  Mahoots, 
mounted  on  the  two  conductors,  have  drawn  tight  the 
cords  that  bind  the  wild  elephant  to  their  necks. 
During  this  operation,  the  captive  frequently  endea¬ 
vours  to  unfasten,  with  its  trunk,  the  knots  made  in 
the  cords  that  secure  it,  and  attempts  to  strike  the 
men  who  are  actively  engaged  fn  confirming  its  cap¬ 
tivity,  But  the  two  domestic  elephants  never  fail  to 
interfere  between  their  riders  and  their  pri.^ 
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soner;  and  if  the  latter  continue  refractory,  they  bat* 
ter  the  unhappy  creature  with  their  heads,  until  they 
produce  tho  most  perfect  submission.  The  nooses  of 
the  rope  are  then  loosened,  leaving  the  hind-legs  free, 
and  the  captive  entirely  disengaged  from  the  snare. 
The  two  tame  guardians  then  press  close  on  each  side 
of  their  charge,  and  proceed  to  the  stall  designed  for 
its  reception,  where  they  deliver  it  over  to  its  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper,  who  submits  it  to  another  kind  ot 
initiatory  discipline. 

After* the  capture,  when  an  elephant  is  not  very 
unruly,  it  is  customary  to  place  it  lengthways  between 
two  trees,  about  forty  feet  apart,  then  to  strap  its  hind¬ 
legs  close  together,  and  fasten  them  to  one  of  the  trees, 
with  five  or  six  turns  of  thick  rope.  One  of  the  fore¬ 
legs  is  likewise  bound,  to  which  greater  liberty  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  length  and  slackness  of  the  cordage.  The 
pair  of  tame  elephants  are  then  disengaged  from  the 
wild  one,  and  led  back  to  the  snare,  to  take  charge  of 
another  prisoner.  When  the  wild  elephant  is  left 
alone,  its  impatience  returns,  and  it  makes  the  most 
desperate  efforts  to  release  itself.  While  soothed  by 
the  society  of  its  kindred  guides,  it  commonly  stands 
perfectly  tranquil,  appearing  to  forget  its  sorrows,  and 
to  acquire  fortitude  under  its  sufferings:  but  the 
moment  its  companions  quit  its  side,  finding  itself  in 
bonds,  with  scarcely  power  to  move,  it  is  agitated  to 
a  frightful  degree,  breaks  out  into  a  most  appalling 
roar,  and  in  the  furious  excitement  of  its  grief,  often 
falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  exertions  which  it  makes  to  re¬ 
gain  its  liberty.  Cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  young  plantain 
trees,  are  offered  to  it  in  vain.  It  tosses  them  con¬ 
temptuously  aside,  or  tramples  them  with  indignation 
under  its  feet.  Generally,  however,  this  paroxysm 
soon  subsides,  and  the  cravings  of  appetite  induce  it 
at  length  to  eat,  which  it  does  at  first  with  evident  re¬ 
luctance,  but  gradually  becomes  more  resigned,  and 
feeds  eagerly,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours. 

When  an  elephant  is  of  very  large  size,  and  appa¬ 
rently  unusually  fierce  and  stubborn,  it  is  led  to  a 
stall  previously  erected  for  the  purpose.  Four  strong 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground,  at  short  intervals, 
parallel  with  two  large  trees,  the  former  being  tra¬ 
versed  by  three  horizontal  bars  of  great  strength, 
uniting  them  together.  These  are  strengthened  by  a 
second  line  of  stakes,  similarly  joined,  and  the  whole 
is  secured  with  strong  ropes.  The  wild  elephant  is 
induced  to  place  its  head  between  the  two  middle 
stakes,  when  it  is  secured  above  and  below  by  two  of 
the  cross-bars.  A  tame  elephant  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  captive.  On  their  backs  are  five  or  six 
natives,  actively  employed  in  fastening  its  neck  to  the 
stakes,  and  as  many  more  are  engaged  in  tying  the 
legs,  and  coiling  the  ropes  round  the  large  trees.  All 
this  while,  the  prisoner  is  so  caressed  by  the  tame  ele¬ 
phants,  that  it  is  insensible  to  what  is  going  on.  Both 
the  fore  and  hind-legs  are  bound  together.  Five  ropes 
are  carried  from  the  latter,  one  to  each  of  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  stall,  and  one  is  suspended  from  the  cross¬ 
beam  behind.  The  fore-legs  are  secured  to  the  two 
stakes,  between  which  the  tame  elephants  stand,  and 
two  extra  ropes  extend  from  those  stakes,  to  the  larger 
trees  in  the  same  line.  Sometimes  this  rack  is  formed 
merely  of  hewn  timber,  but  the  assistance  of  living 
trees  is  always  taken  where  it  can  be  obtained,  as  it 
contributes  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment.  Secure  and  strong  as  this  fabric  always  is,  yet 
many  huge  elephants  shake  it  to  the  very  foundation, 
causing  the  trees  to  quiver  from  their  summits  to 
their  roots,  and  combine  such  tremendous  bellowings 
with  their  exertions,  that  spectators,  unaccustomed  tp 


the  sight,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  most  alarming  ap¬ 
prehensions. 

The  plaintive  cries  of  the  elephant,  when  first  made 
captive,  have  all  the  various  expressions  of  sorrow, 
rage,  resentment,  and  despair.  Frequently,  after  it  is 
bound  to  the  trees,  or  confined  within  the  stall  set 
apart  for  its  reeeption,  finding  every  effort  to  disen¬ 
gage  itself  ineffectual,  its  small  hollow  eyes  fill  with 
tears,  and  its  countenance  assumes  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  melancholy.  The  females,  from  natural 
causes,  feel  the  oppression  of  the  yoke  with  keener 
sensibility  than  the  males,  and  more  frequently  fall  a 
sacrifice  in  their  protracted  struggles  for  freedom. 

It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the  cap¬ 
tive  elephant  falls  down  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
snare,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  occasions  the 
greatest  perplexity;  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  the  huge  creature  to  rise.  Even  fire  has  been 
kindled  round  its  body  to  no  purpose.  It  stubbornly 
abides  the  fiery  trial,  and  in  the  sullen  determination 
of  its  despair,  dies  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had 
fallen.  It  is  difficult  to  extricate  a  dead  elephant  from 
the  narrow  passage  ;  the  enormous  weight  almost  pre¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  removal,  and  when  such  an 
accident  occurs,  the  only  method  is  to  dismember  the 
gigantic  body,  and  draw ’t  out  piecemeal.  The  time 
necessary  to  tame  elephants,  after  they  are  thus  cap¬ 
tured,  is  from  eight  to  sixty  days.* 

Knox’s  Account  of  the  Elephant. 

Knox’s  account  of  the  elephant,  in  his  History  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  is  extremely  interesting.  “  As  the  elephant  is 
the  greatest  in  body,  so  is  he  in  understanding  also. 
For  he  does  any  thing  that  his  keeper  bids  hims, 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  beast,  not  having  hands,  to 
do.  And  as  the  Chingalayes  report,  they  bear  the 
greatest  love  to  their  young  of  all  irrational  creatures, 
for  the  shes  are  alike  tender  of  any  one’s  young  as  of 
their  own.  Where  there  are  many  she  elephants 
together,  the  young  ones  go  and  suck  of  any  as  well 
as  of  their  mothers  ;  and  if  a  young  one  be  in  distress, 
and  should  cry  out,  they  all  in  general  run  to  the  help 
and  aid  thereof.  And  if  they  be  going  over  a  river, 
as  here  be  some  somewhat  broad,  and  the  stream  run 
very  swift,  they  all  with  their  trunks  assist  and  help 
to  convey  the  young  ones  over.  They  take  great  de¬ 
light  in  lying  and  tumbling  in  the  water,  and  swim 
excellently  well.  Their  teeth  they  never  shed.  Neither 
will  they  ever  breed  tame  ones  with  tame  ones  ;  but 
the  people,  to  ease  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  meat,  tie  their  two  fore-feet  together,  and 
put  them  into  the  woods,  where,  meeting  with  the 
wild  ones,  they  conceive,  and  go  one  year  with 
young.-b 

“  It  is  their  constant  practice  to  shove  down  with 
their  heads  great  trees,  which  they  love  to  eat,  when 
they  are  too  high,  and  they  cannot  otherwise  reach 
the  boughs.  Wild  ones  run  much  faster  than  a  man, 
but  tame  ones  not.;{;  The  people  stand  in  fear  ot 
them,  and  oftentimes  are  killed  by  them.  They  do 
them  also  great  damage  in  their  grounds,  coming  by 
night  into  their  fields,  eating  up  their  corn,  and  like¬ 
wise  their  cocoa-nut  trees.  So  that  in  towns,  near 
unto  the  woods,  where  there  is  plenty  of  them,  the 
people  are  forced  to  watch  their  corn  all  night,  and 

*  See  (.’(jnniNETi’s  History  oj  Ceylon. 

"b  This  is  a  mistake,  their  time  of  gestation  is 
eighteen  months. 

+  This  is  likewise  a  mistake.  Tame  elephants  have 
been  known  to  go  fourteen  miles  in  one  hour. 
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also  their  outyards  and  plantations,  into  which  being 
once  entered,  with  eating  and  trampling,  they  do 
much  harm  before  they  can  be  got  out.  When,  by 
lighting  of  torches  and  hallooing,  they  will  not  go  out, 
they  take  their  bows  and  shoot  them,  but  not  without 
some  hazard,  forsometimes  the  elephantruns  upon  them 
and  kills  them  ;  for  fear  of  which  they  will  not  adven¬ 
ture,  unless  there  be  trees,  about  which  they  may 
dodge  to  defend  themselves. 

“The  king  makes  use  of  elephants  for  executioners. 
They  run  their  tusks  through  the  body,  then  tear  it  in 
pieces,  and  throw  it  limb  from  limb.  Sharp  irons,  with 
a  socket  and  three  edges,  are  put  on  their  tusks  at 
such  times ;  for  the  elephants  that  are  kept  have  all 
the  ends  of  their  tusks  cut,  to  make  them  grow  the 
better,  and  they  do  grow  out  again.  At  some  uncer¬ 
tain  seasons,  an  infirmity  comes  on  the  males,  which 
go  stark  mad,  so  that  none  can  rule  them.  Many 
times  they  run  raging  with  their  keepers  on  their 
backs,  until  they  throw  them  down  and  kill  them  ; 
but  commonly  there  is  notice  of  it  before,  by  an  oil 
that  runs  out  of  their  cheeks,  which,  when  it  appears, 
they  immediately  chain  them  fast  by  the  legs  to  great 
trees.  For  this  infirmity  they  use  no  medicine,  neither 
is  the  animal  sick;  but  the  females  are  never  subject 
to  it. 

“  The  keepers  of  the  king’s  elephants  sometimes 
make  sport  with  them  after  this  manner.  They  com¬ 
mand  an  elephant  to  take  up  vvater,  which  he  does, 
and  stand  with  it  in  his  trunk,  till  they  command  him 
to  squirt  it  out  at  somebody,  which  lie  immediately 
does,  it  may  be  a  whole  pailful  together,  and  with 
such  force,  that  a  man  can  hardly  stand  against  it.” 

J.H.C. 


Novel  Feat. — On  Monday  March  30,  at  the 
Jolly  Miller,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  Towns¬ 
end,  the  celebrated  pedestrian,  was  matched  to  stand 
on  one  foot  for  three  hours,  and  during  that  time  to 
shave  himself,  eat  his  supper,  and  to  pull  off  both  his 
shoes  and  stockings  six  times,  and  put  them  on  again, 
without  any  other  support  than  the  foot  on  which  he 
stood.  The  veteran  commenced  his  undertaking 
about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  a  small  piece 
of  carpet  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  He  stood 
on  his  right  leg,  and  at  the  expiration  of  about  an 
hour,  the  shaving  requisites  were  handed  to  him, 
when  he  began  the  operation,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  “  reflector,”  and  completed  it  with  a  dexterity 
equal  to  the  most  celebrated  “  chin  scavenger”  of  the 
present  day.  Having  made  himself  decent,  he  shortly 
after  commenced  operations  with  the  knife  and  fork, 
and  the  contents  of  a  well  filled  dish  were  waffled 
up  in  double  quick  time,  and  apparently  with  more 
than  ordinary  gout,  his  “  better  half”  having  pro¬ 
vided  something  special  for  the  occasion.  The  shoe 
and  stocking  business  proved  the  most  arduous  part 
of  the  performances,  but  Townsend  went  through  the 
whole  with  complete  success  ;  and  having  stood  the 
three  hours,  he  gave  a  long  recitation,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  company,  before  he  placed  his  sin¬ 
ister  foot  on  the  floor.  He  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
distressed,  and  before  putting  his  foot  to  the  ground, 
the  landlord  offered  to  back  him  to  stand  another  hour. 


An  In  appropriate  Name. — Among  the  ladies  who 
patronise  the  Association  to  prevent  omnibus  drivers 
from  flogging  their  horses,  is  a  Mrs,  Catharine 
Wallop. 


A  curious  circumstance  occurred  at  Duart,  on 
Loch  Torridon,  some  years  ago.  The  shores  of  this 
wild  and  sequestered  inland  bay  abound  in  shellfish. 
There  are  large  accumulations  of  the  common  mus¬ 
cle,  useless  as  the  rocks  of  hard  sandstone,  which 
would  be  a  princely  fortune  near  London,  as  the 
muscles  would  furnish  bait  for  Eyemouth,  Buck- 
haven,  and  Newdiaven  to  boot.  There  are,  also,  very 
many  of  the  large  basket  muscle,  or  yogg,  as  the 
Shetlanders  call  it.  Some  of  the  largest  size  are 
found  7  in.  long.  These,  for  reasons  which  they  best 
know,  detach  themselves  from  the  groups  of  their 
species,  and  may  be  seen  in  a  solitary  state  here  and 
there  along  the  shores,  adhering  to  the  crevices  of 
rocks  or  larger  stones  below  the  sand,  by  their  strong 
beards.  These  are  more  peculiarly  relished  by  the 
foxes  and  martens.  One  morning,  at  daybreak,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Murdoch  Mackenzie  observed  a 
fox  on  the  shore,  by  no  means  an  unusual  sight,  for 
their  habits  in  this  respect  are  well  known  to  the 
people  ;  but  the  tide  was  coming  in,  yet  the  fox 
seemed  heedless,  and  busily  engaged  with  something. 
Murdoch,  after  observing  him  for  a  little  time,  went 
to  his  hut  for  his  gun,  and  forthwith  down  to  the 
shore ;  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  fox  was,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  careless  of  his  approach  as  that  of  the 
coming  tide.  He  shot  him.  On  going  to  pick  him 
up,  Murdoch  became  aware,  greatly  to  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  the  poor  fox  was  a  most  woful  example  of 
the  biter  bit :  for  these  large  muscles  before  mention¬ 
ed,  when  left  by  the  tide,  often  lie  with  their  shells 
open  ;  and  the  fox,  seduced,  probably,  by  the  tempt¬ 
ing  smell,  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  allowed  himself  to 
take  a  foretaste  of  his  delicious  prey  by  licking  the 
muscle  through  the  opening,  when  it  had  suddenly 
closed,  and  held  him  fast  by  the  tongue  ;  and  it  is 
extremely  probable  that,  had  he  not  met  his  death  from 
Murdoch’s  gun,  he  would  have  been  drowned  by  the 
no  less  merciless  tide. 


Kara  Avis. — A  short  time  since,  a  bird  having  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  long-eared  owl,  was 
caught  on  the  Coubin  Hills,  by  Mr.  Nicol,  farmer, 
Wellhill,  in  the  parish  of  Dyke,  N.  B.,  and  is  still 
alive,  and  has  become  remarkably  tame.  Of  what 
country  it  is  a  native  is  yet  uncertain — some  people 
are  of  opinion  that  it  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  owl ;  others,  that  it  is  the  native  owl  of  Ork¬ 
ney  or  Shetland,  which  has  been  driv’ento  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  by  one  of  the  late  gales  in  these  islands. 
It  measures,  in  length,  about  twenty  inches ;  in 
height  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  circumference  of 
his  body  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  of 
its  back  from  eight  to  nine  inches  The  colour  of  the 
bird  is  w'hite,  beautifully  tinged  with  red  and  dark 
brown  spots.  Its  eyes  are  yellow^ ;  and  its  face  is 
so  entirely  covei’ed  with  feathers,  that  the  bill,  when 
shut,  is  completely  hid.  Its  feet,  which  are  about 
four  inches  in  length,  are  completely  covered  with 
soft  down.  The  remarkable  beauty  of  this  bird,  has 
attracted  considerable  notice  in  the  quarter  in  which 
it  was  caught ;  but  every  visitor  is  alike  ignorant  of 
the  name  and  habits  of  this  singular  species  of  the 
feathered  tribe. 


Maxims  for  an  Angler. — If  you  pass  your  fly 
neatly  and  well  three  times  over  a  trout,  and  he  re¬ 
fuses  it,  do  not  wait  any  longer  for  him  ;  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  seen  the  line  of  invitation  which 
you  have  sent  over  the  water  to  him,  and  does  not 
intend  to  come. 


veterinary  recorder. 
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MEXICAN  CUSTOMS. 


The  stieets  of  Mexico  are  very  well  paved, — both 
the  portion  appropriated  to  pedestrians,  and  that  re¬ 
served  for  horses  and  vehicles.  Carriages  are  rolling 
about  the  city  all  day  long,  in  aln.ost  countless  num¬ 
bers  ;  they  begin  to  move  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  incessantly  until  the  same  hour  at  night. 
Every  family  of  respectability  keeps  one  or  two 
coaches,  and  two  pairs  of  mules.  The  bodies  of 
these  vehicles  are  handsome  in  form,  though  rather 
large  ;  instead  of  being  decorated  with  arms,  as  among 
us,  they  are  gaudily  bedizened  with  paintings  of 
various  subjects,  often  taken  from  the  heathen  my¬ 
thology.  The  lower  part  is  very  clumsy  ; — the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  axletrees  is  not  less  than 
twelve  feet,  and  both  before  and  behind  there  is  a 
projection,  to  which  are  fastened  the  leathers  that 
suspend  the  body  of  the  machine.  The  mules  are 
yoked  some  feet  in  advance,  the  coachman  rides  one 
of  them,  leaving  the  view  before  the  carriage  quite 
open.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  equipage,  with 
the  mules  so  far  a-head,  is  described  as  ungraceful, 
especially  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  neatness  of  an  English  carriage  ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  both  safety  and  ease  in  the  coach  itself,  and 
thus  the  stranger  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Mules  are  used,  in  Mexico,  for  draught,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  horses  ;  and  when  large,  they  are  valued  at 
as  high  a  sum  as  a  thousand  dollars  ('about  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds^  the  pair.  Mr.  Poinsett  speaks  of  some 
which  he  saw  in  the  stables  of  the  Conde  de  Regia,  a 
nobleman  often  mentioned  by  Humboldt  as  remark¬ 
able  for  his  rich  mines  and  his  vast  landed  estates, 
whose  height  exceeded  sixteen  hands.  “  The  greatest 
luxury  of  a  Mexican,”  he  adds,  “  is  to  have  lour 
of  these  fine  mules  drawing  a  carriage  richly  painted 
and  varnished.  Even  when  not  used,  they  are  kept 
harnessed  to  the  carriage,  and  standing  in  the  court¬ 
yard  from  morning  to  night.  The  harness  is  heavily 
ornamented  with  brass  plates,  and  the  tails  of  the 
mules  are  enclosed  in  stout  leathern  bags. 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  equestrians  in  the  streets. 
Like  the  carriages,  they  begin  to  show  themselves 
about  ten  in  the  morning  :  and,  till  sun-set,  they  con¬ 
tinue  parading,  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace, — the 
riders  decked  out  in  all  the  finery  of  the  fashion,  and 
the  horses  gaily  caparisoned  with  a  profusion  ot  trap¬ 
pings.  The  complete  equipment  of  a  Mexican  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  national  riding-dress  is  very  curious,  and, 
moreover,  enormously  expensive.  The  back  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  leather, 
sometimes  stamped  and  gilt,  and  sometimes  curiously 
wrought,  but  always  terminating  in  a  fringe  or  border 
of  little  tags  of  brass,  iron,  o"  silver,  which  makes  a 
prodigious  jingling  at  every  step.  The  saddle  is  large, 
and  richly  embroidered  with  silk,  gold  and  silver  ; 
in  front  it  rises  into  a  lofty  pommel  which  is  adorned 
with  the  same  metals.  The  bridle  is  ugly  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  connected,  by  large  silver  ornaments,  with  a 
powerful  Arabic  bit,  of  very  great  weight,  which  en¬ 
ables  a  rider  to  manage  even  the  most  spirited  horses 
with  facility. 

The  horseman  himself  is  decked  out  in  much  the 
same  style  as  his  steed.  First  there  is  his  sombrero,  a 
low-crowned  hat,  with  a  brim  six  inches  wide,  and 
a  broad  edging  of  gold  or  silver  lace  ;  then  he  has  a 
jacket  of  cloth  or  printed  calico,  likewise  embroidered 
with  gold  or  silk,  or  trimmed  with  rich  fur }  and  a 


pair  of  breeches  of  some  extraordinary  colour,  (pea 
green  or  azure,  Mr.  Ward  says,)  open  at  the  knee,  to 
show  the  much-fringed  hotas,  and  terminating  in  two 
points  considerably  below  it.  To  increase  the  at¬ 
tractive  powers  of  these  lower  garments,  they  are 
thickly  studded  down  the  side  with  large  silver  but¬ 
tons.  Next  comes  the  cloth  manga,  or  riding-cloak, 
of  blue  or  purple  colour,  which  is  often  thrown  over 
the  saddle  and  crossed  behind  the  rider  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  display  the  circular  piece  of  velvet 
in  the  centre  through  which  the  head  is  passed  when 
the  manga  is  worn,  and  which  is  in  general  very 
beautifully  embroidered. 

The  bota,  however,  is  the  chief  article  of  the  equip¬ 
ments, — the  real  pride  of  the  true  Mexican  cavalier. 
“  This,”  says  Mr.  Beaufoy,  “  is  formed  of  the  skin  of 
a  deer,  well-tanned  and  soft  j  and  being  then  stamped 
with  a  variety  of  pleasing  figures,  is  bound  round  the 
leg  with  a  coloured  garter,  below  the  knee  ;  on  horse¬ 
back  it  gives  the  rider  a  firmer  hold  than  the  English 
top  boot,  because,  being  more  flexible,  it  accommo¬ 
dates  itself  to  every  motion  of  the  animal.”  The  spurs 
are  of  a  most  primitive  kind,  weighing  from  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  each  ;  they  are  bound  to  the 
foot  by  rude  chains  and  clumsy  iron  bars.  The  row¬ 
els  of  these  enormous  instruments  are  quite  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  the  common  size  is  three  inches  in  diameter, 
sometimes  it  reaches  four,  and  if  by  any  chance  the 
wearer  is  forced  to  dismount,  they  trail  at  his  heels, 
along  the  ground,  in  a  style  anything  but  elegant. 


THE  HORSE. 


It  is  unfortunate  for  both  the  ass  and  horse  creation 
that  most  of  those  persons  who  come  in  contact  with 
them  are  inapproachable  either  by  the  censures  of  the 
press  or  the  pulpit.  They  cannot  be  said  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  literature.  Civilisation  seems  to  have  a 
difficulty  in  reaching  them.  “  What!  shall  I  not  do 
with  my  own  horse  what  I  like  I”  is  the  indignant 
exclamation  of  many  of  those  who  are  challenged  for 
their  cruelties.  Acting  on  this  extreme  principle, 
how  many  thousands  of  carters  shut  out  every  thing 
like  mercy  from  their  breasts,  and  both  torture  and 
starve  the  poor  animals  over  which  they  claim  a 
supreme  authority  !  The  French  are  described  as  a 
people  generally  kind  to  their  horses.  They  incite 
them  by  smart  reverberating  cracks  of  the  whip, 
and  address  them  with  many  kind  words,  praising 
their  activity  and  beauty — a  species  of  flattery  which 
the  animals  seem  perfectly  to  comprehend  ;  but  they 
seldom  strike  them.  We  have  also  seen  not  a  few 
English  w'aggoners,  and  dray  and  car  men,  who  were 
very  kind  to  their  teams.  At  this  moment,  we 
have  vividly  presented  to  our  mind’s  eye  the  noble 
large-boned  animals,  with  their  dark  glossy  skins, 
arched  necks,  and  switchy  tails,  going  in  fours 
and  sixes  in  their  glistening  brass-mounted  harness, 
dragging  after  them,  with  seeming  unconcern,  the 
bulky  wains  along  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
south.  We  see  also,  marching  alongside,  the  proud 
driver  of  the  luxurious  stud,  with  his  Saxon  smock, 
his  heavy  well-shod  quarter-boots,  his  slouching  peaky 
hat,  and  his  long,  very  long  whip,  with  which  he 
ever  and  anon  gently  touches  and  guides  the  saga¬ 
cious  animals.  How  nicely  he  knows  how  to  quicken 
or  retard  their  progress,  to  make  them  bend  to  the 
right  or  left,  to  make  them  gee-up  or  gee-wo,  all  by 
the  slight,  hardly  perceptible  touch  of  the  whip — his 
truncheon  of  office — applied  with  the  lightness  of  a 
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lady’s  finger  to  the  neck  of  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
As  for  striking  his  "  good  bosses,”  he  would  not 
commit  such  an  outrage  for  the  world.  Love  you,  he 
has  too  much  affection  for  them,  to  treat  them  ill. 
See  how  carefully  be  keeps  their  coats  free  from  dust, 
how  sleekly  he  has  combed  down  their  shaggy  manes  ! 
Look,  see  there,  he  is  now  wiping  the  forehead  of 
Fanny  with  his  handkerchief,  and  calling  her  his 
pretty  Miss.  This  kindness  is  habitual  with  him. 
He  loves  his  horses,  and  they  love  him.  He  has 
always  a  good  word  for  them,  and  would  die  rather 
than  set  out  without  a  proper  complement  of  well- 
filled  nosebags,  or  ”  a  bit  of  fresh  hay”  for  them  to 
munch  when  they  come  to  a  stop  with  their  draught. 
And  would  not  any  thing  else  be  the  height  of  cru¬ 
elty  1  Does  not  he  himself  love  to  “  touch  the  pew¬ 
ter,”  and  refresh  himself  “  of  an  ’ot  foggy  mo’ning” 
with  a  pull  at  Whitbread’s  entire;  and  while  per¬ 
forming  such  an  act  of  devotion  to  his  internal  ease, 
would  he  be  so  shabby  as  neglect  to  give  his  darling 
team  “  a  bit  of  summat”  to  keep  them  comfortable 
and  in  good  humour  1” 

Messieurs  the  Worldly-wise-men  may  perhaps  turn 
up  their  noses  at  “all  this  sort  of  thing,”  and  with 
frowning  brow  set  about  calculating  how  much  loss  is 
incurred  by  these  well-fed  teams  leading  a  happy 
life,  and  how  much  more  work  by  a  different  course 
of  treatment  could  be  extorted  out  of  them.  We  do 
not  like  folks  who  reason  in  this  narrow-minded  way. 
If  the  labourer  be  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  horse  is 
worthy  of  his  meat,  and  of  good  usage  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  We  have  no  idea  of  knocking  horses  to  pieces 
and  half  starving  them,  in  order  to  realize  a  trifle 
additional  from  their  exertions.  It  is  enough  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  any  one  to  witness  the  cruel 
treatment  of  horses  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
In  and  around  the  Scottish  metropolis,  the  greater 
part  of  those  of  a  humble  class  lead  a  life  of  inces¬ 
sant  misery  :  the  grand  object  seems  to  be  to  get 
work  out  of  them  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In 
nine  out  of  every  ten  cases,  no  regard  whatever  is 
paid  to  their  strength  ;  they  may  be  lame,  or  old,  or 
weakened  with  disease  or  famine,  but  they  must  get 
on — must  never  slacken  in  their  duty.  Yoked  singly 
in  carts  loaded  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hundred¬ 
weight  of  coal,  you  see  them  frequently  goaded  on 
in  the  most  savage  manner.  The  lash  is  in  constant 
requisition,  and  not  the  lash  only,  but  rack-sticks, 
staves,  or  any  other  weapons  that  come  readily  to 
hand,  are  lustily  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  carcase  of 
the  poor  drudged  animals.  With  heavy  random 
blows  over  the  head  and  ribs,  are  the  Avretched 
creatures  urged  on  their  way,  while  their  lagging 
steps  are  most  likely  accelerated  by  the  furious  tug¬ 
ging  of  the  halter,  accompanied  with  oaths  and 
meaninsrless  vociferations  from  their  heartless 
master.  Is  it  possible,  we  say,  to  look  upon  this 
habitual  misusage  of  the  horse  with  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
concern  ?  Can  we  see  the  thin  worn-down  animals, 
with  their  bones  almost  protruding  through  the  lank 
skin,  their  galled  sides  grazed  to  the  red  flesh  by  the 
friction  of  the  clumsy  yoke,  their  dirty  unsorted 
condition,  their  drooping  head  and  sunken-  eyes, 
with  their  backs  sinking  to  a  deep  curve  under  the 
weight  of  their  burdensome  draughts — in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  can  we  see  them  under  the  guidance  of  an  unfeel¬ 
ing  master  and  in  one  of  the  most  inclement  seasons 
of  the  year  standing  for  a  wliole  day,  from  morn  till 
night,  on  the  street,  or  going  from  door  to  door,  while 
their  load  of  fuel  is  hawked  or  offered  for  sale — can 
we  see  all  this — knowing  at  the  same  time  that  their 
only  food  is  gleaned  from  a  truss  of  bare  straw,  or  a 
bag  of  foisonless  draff — and  not  pity,  ay,  and  more 
than  pity,  do  something  to  mitigate,  the  sufferings  of 


animals  so  useful  to  our  kind,  yet  so  cruelly,  so  bar¬ 
barously  treated "? 

May  w'e  hope — though  it  must  be  owned  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect— that  public  feeling  will  not 
be  long  in  concurring,  both  with  law  and  common 
decency,  in  rendering  the  condition  of  the  animals  we 
have  been  speaking  of  somewhat  more  accordant  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  moral  responsibility. 


Curious  and  Interesting  Race. — Horse  versus 
Man.  A  very  singular  match  took  place  a  few 
days  since  at  the  Barrack-yard,  near  York  City, 
which  excited  considerable  interest  among  the 
parties  congregated  to  witness  it.  Captain  Sutton, 
(nephew  we  believe  to  the  Earl  of  Canterbuiy,  the 
late  Speaker)  of  the  7th  Hussars,  now  stationed  in 
our  Barracks,  undertook  for  a  wager,  to  run  100 
yards  against  a  bay  mare,  the  property  of,  and  ridden 
by, — Ferguson,  Esq, of  Carlisle  (late  of  Cambridge)  ; 
the  course  to  be  50  yards  out,  to  turn  round  a  post, 
and  return  to  the  start.  To  prevent  any  disorder, 
accident,  or  collision  with  the  two  competitors,  two 
posts  were  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  fifty  yards,  to 
turn  round,  and  separate  lines  marked  out  for  each 
to  keep  in.  At  the  start  the  gallant  Captain  of  course, 
took  the  lead,  though  not  much  a-head,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  turn  the  mare  was  as  soon  there  as  himself ; 
but  the  great  speed  at  which  he  (the  captain)  reached 
the  post,  made  him  turn  it  wide,  and  consequently 
to  disadvantage  ;  the  mare  made  the  turn  very 
prettily,  and  on  going  about  thirty  yards  further, 
was  close  upon  her  antagonist.  Here  the  captain 
had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  a  very  unpleasant  fall, 
in  consequence  of  getting  his  foot  entangled  in  a 
hole  ;  the  mare  of  course  then  went  in  by  herself  an 
easy  victor.  Although  the  circumstance  of  the  wager 
and  race  was  but  little  known,  we  observed  many 
strangers  present  to  witness  its  decision  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  very  general  impression  that,  despite  of  the 
gallant  captain’s  fall,  under  any  circumstances  the 
mare  would  have  proved  the  winner.  She  is  a  neat 
little  half-bred  animal,  and  was  apparently  trained 
so  tractable  and  handy,  that  she  might  have  been 
turned  round  a  sixpence  without  difficulty. 


Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  had  a  female  servant  (the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  keepers)  who  broke  dogs, 
walked  the  fences  and  fields,  shot  occasionally,  and 
assisted  her  father  in  all  his  duties.  This  intrepid 
Avoman  once  took  a  poacher,  a  sailor,  on  the  marshes, 
at  least  two  miles  from  the  house,  and  brought  him 
in  her  sole  custody.  Amongst  other  duties  she  kept 
the  key  of  the  chnrch,  and  one  day  two  gentlemen, 
guests  at  the  house,  went  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the 
top  of  the  steeple. — Mary  accompanied  them  ;  in 
their  frolic  they  attempted  to  kiss  her :  sLe  ran 
down,  locked  the  door,  and  departed.  When  the 
dinner-hour  arrived  the  gentlemen  were  not  to  be 
found ;  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  whole  affair  de¬ 
veloped,  to  the  no  small  chagrin  of  the  gallants,  and 
the  high  entertainment  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 


The  foxhounds  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Scar¬ 
brough,  advertised  for  sale  a  few  weeks  ago,  have 
been  purchased  by  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.  of  Osberton. 


Mr.  Robinson’s  mare.  Miss  Fox  (the  dam  of 
Carnaby,  &c.,^  dropped  a  fine  colt  foal,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  19th  inst.  to  Humphery  Clinker,  being  the 
sixth  colt  she  has  produced  in  succession. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  BODILY  EXERCISE. 

being  first  sequel  to  the  article  “  USE  AND 

HAVE.” 

In  the  article  entitled  “  Use  and  Have,”  it  was 
shown  that  exercise  produced  an  increased  afflux  of 
fluids,  and  consequently  of  strength,  to  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  the  mind , 
and  a  few  such  rules  were  laid  down  as  the  following: 
— 1.  That  each  particular  organ  is  only  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  or  kept  in  a  sound  state,  by  the  exercise  of 
that  organ  ;  2.  That  exercise  will  only  be  beneficial 
if  the  muscular  action  be  accompanied  by  a  certain 
nervous  impulse  which  the  mind  communicates  when 
it  is  pleased  with  the  nature,  object,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  exercise  ;  3,  That  the  waste  which 
exercise  occasions  must  be  repaired  by  proper  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  at  proper  intervals  ;  4.  That  exertion 
must  never  be  greater  than  what  the  organs  can  easily 
bear,  as  otherwise,  they  will  be  injured,  instead  of 
being  improved.  It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  a  few 
general  hints  for  the  taking  of  exercise. 

“  The  time  at  which  exercise  ought  to  be  taken,  is 
of  some  consequence  in  obtaining  from  it  beneficial 
results.  Those  who  are  in  perfect  health  may  engage 
in  it  at  almost  any  hour,  except  immediately  after  a 
full  meal ;  but  those  who  are  not  robust,  ought  to  con¬ 
fine  their  hours  of  exercise  within  narrower  limits.  To 
a  person  in  full  vigour,  a  good  walk  in  the  country 
befoie  breakfast  may  be  highly  beneficial  and  exhila¬ 
rating  ;  while  to  an  invalid  or  delicate  person,  it  will 
prove  more  detrimental  than  useful,  and  will  induce 
a  sense  of  weariness,  which  will  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
the  whole  day.  Many  are  deceived  by  the  current 
poetical  praises  of  the  freshness  of  morning,  and  hurt 
themselves  in  summer  by  seeking  health  in  untimely 
promenades. 

In  order  to  be  beneficial,  exercise  must  be  resorted 
to  only  when  the  system  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be 
able  to  meet  it.  This  is  the  case  after  a  lapse  of  from 
two  to  four  or  five  hours  after  a  moderate  meal,  and, 
consequently,  the  forenoon  is  the  best  time.  If  exercise 
be  delayed  till  some  degree  of  exhaustion  from  the 
want  of  food  has  occurred,  it  speedily  dissipates  in¬ 
stead  of  increases  the  strength  which  remains,  and  im¬ 
pairs  instead  of  promotes  digestion.  The  result  is 
quite  natural ;  for  exercise  of  every  kind  causes  in¬ 
creased  action  and  waste  in  the  organ,  and  if  there  be 
not  materials  and  vigour  enough  in  the  geneial  sys¬ 
tem  to  keep  up  that  action  and  supply  the  waste, 
nothing  but  increased  debility  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

For  the  same  reason,  exercise  immediately  before 
meals,  unless  of  a  very  gentle  description,  is  injurious, 
and  an  interval  of  rest  ought  always  to  intervene. 
Muscular  action  causes  an  afflux  of  blood  and  nervous 
energy  to  the  surface  and  extremities,  and  if  food  be 
swallowed  whenever  the  activity  ceases,  and  before 
time  has  been  allowed  for  a  different  distribution  of 
the  vital  powers  to  take  place,  the  stomach  is  taken  at 
disadvantage,  and,  from  want  of  the  necessary  action 
in  its  vessels  and  nerves,  is  unable  to  carry  on  di¬ 
gestion  with  success.  This  is  very  obviously  the  case, 
where  the  exercise  has  been  severe  or  protracted,  and 
the  consequence  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  an  in¬ 
variable  rule  in  the  management  of  horses,  never  to 
feed  them  immediately  after  work,  but  always  to 
allow  them  an  interval  of  rest  proportioned  to  the 
previous  labour.  ‘  Eat  not,’  therefore,  ‘  until  you  be 
fully  reduced  to  that  temper  and  moderate  heat  as 


when  you  began,  and  when  the  spirits  are  retired  to 
their  proper  stations.’  Even  instinct  would  lead  to 
this  conduct,  for  appetite  revives  after  repose. 

Exercise  ought  to  be  equally  avoided  immediately 
after  a  heavy  meal.  In  such  circumstances,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  in  their  highest  state 
of  activity;  and  if  the  muscular  system  be  then  called 
into  considerable  action,  the  withdrawal  of  the  vital 
stimuli  of  the  blood  and  nervous  influence  from  the 
stomach  to  the  extremities,  is  sufficient  almost  to  stop 
the  digestive  process.  This  is  no  supposition,  but 
demonstrated  fact ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  a  na¬ 
tural  and  marked  aversion  to  active  pursuits  after  a 
full  meal.  In  a  dog,  which  had  hunted  for  an  hour 
or  two  directly  after  eating,  digestion  was  found  on 
dissection  to  have  scarcely  begun  ;  while,  in  another 
dog,  fed  at  the  same  time,  and  left  at  home,  digestion 
was  nearly  completed. 

A  mere  stroll  which  requires  no  exertion,  and  does 
not  fatigue,  will  not  be  injurious  before  or  after  eat¬ 
ing  ;  but  exercise  beyond  this  limit  is  hurtful  at  such 
times.  All,  therefore,  whose  object  is  to  improve  or 
preserve  health,  and  whose  occupations  are  in  their 
own  power,  ought  to  arrange  these,  so  as  to  observe 
faithfully  this  important  law,  for  they  will  otherwise 
deprive  themselves  of  most  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  exercise. 

When  we  know  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  exertion 
soon  after  eating,  we  ought  to  make  a  very  moderate 
meal,  to  avoid  setting  the  stomach  and  muscles  at 
variance  with  each  other  and  exciting  feverish  dis¬ 
turbance.  In  travelling  by  a  stage-coach,  where  no 
repose  is  allowed,  this  precaution  is  invaluable.  If 
we  eat  heartily  as  appetite  suggests,  and  then  enter 
the  coach,  restlessness,  flushing,  and  fatigue,  are  in¬ 
evitable;  whereas,  by  eating  sparingly,  the  journey 
may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights, 
with  less  weariness  than  is  felt  during  one  fourth  of 
the  time  under  full  feeding.  I  observed  this  when 
travelling  as  an  invalid  on  rather  low  diet,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  less  fatigued  at  the  end  of 
seventy-two  hours,  than  I  had  previously  been,  when 
in  health  and  living  fully,  with  half  the  journey  ;  and 
I  have  heard  the  same  remark  made  by  others,  also 
from  experience. 

Different  kinds  of  exercise  suit  different  constitu¬ 
tions.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  employ  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  to  strengthen  those  especially 
which  are  too  weak ;  and  hence,  exercise  ought  to  be 
often  varied,  and  always  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  individuals.  Speaking  generally,  walking  agrees 
well  with  every  body  ;  but  as  it  exercises  chiefly  the 
lower  limbs  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  and  affords 
little  scope  for  the  play  of  the  arms  and  muscles  of 
the  chest,  it  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  constitute  ade¬ 
quate  exercise  ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
bining  with  it  movements  performed  by  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  as  in  lowing  a  boat,  fencing,  shuttlecock, 
and  many  other  useful  sports.  Such  exercises  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  animating  the  mind,  and, 
by  increasing  the  nervous  stimulus,  making  exertion 
easy,  pleasant,  and  invigorating. 

Pedestrian  excursions,  in  pursuit  of  mineralogical 
or  botanical  specimens,  or  in  search  of  scenery,  com¬ 
bine  in  their  results  all  the  advantages  which  well- 
conducted  exercise  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  are 
much  resorted  to  in  the  German  seminaries,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  mental  and  bodily  powers. 
On  the  Continent  generally,  more  attention  is  paid  to 
physical  health  in  the  education  of  the  young  than 
with  us ;  and  in  many  institutions  a  regular  system  of 
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useful  manual  occupation  is  substituted  for  mere  play, 
and  with  decided  advantage.  For  not  only  is  the 
physical  organisation  thereby  strengthened  and  de> 
veloped,  but  the  mental  energy  and  dignity  of  charac¬ 
ter  are  increased,  and  the  mind  becomes  better  fitted 
for  independent  action. 

In  summer,  walking  excursions  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  common  among  the  youth  of  our  cities, 
and  when  proportioned  in  extent  to  the  constitution 
and  previous  habits  of  the  individual,  nothing  can  be 
more  advantageous  and  delightful.  But  not  a  season 
passes  in  which  health  is  not  sacrificed  and  life  lost  by 
young  men  imprudently  exceeding  their  natural 
powers,  and  undertaking  journeys  for  which  they  are 
totally  unfitted.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  youths, 
still  weak  from  rapid  growth,  and  perhaps  accustomed 
to  the  desk,  to  set  out  in  high  spirits  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a-day,  on  a  walking  excur¬ 
sion,  and  (^in  consequence  of  carrying  exercise,  for 
days  in  succession,  to  the  third  degree,  or  that  in 
which  waste  exceeds  nutritioii)  to  come  home  so  much 
debilitated  that  they  never  recover.  Young  soldiers, 
whose  growth  is  scarcely  finished,  are  well  known  to 
die  in  great  numbers,  when  exposed  to  long  and  heavy 
marches,  particularly  when  food  is  at  the  same  time 
scanty.  Even  a  single  day  of  excessive  fatigue  will 
sometimes  suffice  to  interrupt  growth  and  produce 
permanent  bad  health ;  and  I  know  one  instance  of  a 
strong  young  man,  who  brought  on  a  severe  illness 
and  permanent  debility,  by  a  sudden  return  to  hard 
exercise  for  a  single  day,  although  some  years  before 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  every  species  of  muscular 
exertion  in  running,  leaping,  and  swimming. 

Riding  is  a  most  salubrious  exercise,  and  where  the 
lungs  are  weak,  possesses  a  great  advantage  over 
walking,  as  it  does  not  hurry  the  breathing.  It  calls 
into  more  equal  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  engages  the  mind  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  animal,  and  exhilarates  by  the  free  con¬ 
tact  of  the  air  and  more  rapid  change  of  scene.  Even 
at  a  walking  pace,  a  gentle  but  universal  and  con¬ 
stant  action  of  the  muscles  is  required  to  preserve  the 
seat,  and  adapt  the  rider’s  position  to  the  movements 
of  the  horse;  and  this  kind  of  muscular  action  is  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  proper  and  equal  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  extreme  vessels,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  its  undue  accumulation  in  the  central 
organs.  The  gentleness  of  the  action  admits  of  its 
being  kept  up  without  accelerating  respiration,  and 
enables  a  delicate  person  to  reap  the  combined  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  open  air  and  proper  exercise,  for  a 
much  longer  period  ihan  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

From  the  tendency  of  riding  to  equalise  the  circu¬ 
lation,  stimulate  the  skin,  and  promote  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  it  is  also  excellently  adapted  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  for  dyspeptic  and  nervous  invalids. 

Dancing  is  a  cheerful  and  useful  exercise,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  used  within  doors,  in  con¬ 
fined  air,  often  in  dusty  rooms,  and  at  most  unseason¬ 
able  hours.  Practised  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  day¬ 
time,  as  is  common  in  France,  dancing  is  certainly 
an  invigorating  pastime  ;  but  in  heated  rooms,  and  at 
late  hours,  it  is  the  reverse,  and  often  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

Gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises,  have  been  in 
vogue  for  some  years,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
muscular  and  general  growth  and  strength,  but  they 
are  now  rather  sinking  in  public  estimation,  entirely 
I  believe,  from  overlooking  the  necessity  of  adapting 
the  kind  and  extent  of  them  to  the  individual  consti¬ 
tution  ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  some 


of  the  more  weakly  pupils  have  been  injured  by  exer¬ 
tions  beyond  their  strength,  and  discredit  has  thus 
been  brought  upon  the  system.  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  many  of  the  common  gymnastic  exercises  are  fit 
only  for  robust  and  healthy  boys,  and  not  at  all  for 
improving  those  who  are  delicately  constituted,  and 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  a  well-planned  training. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  minutely  into  this  subject  at 
present,  but  again  the  general  principle  comes  to  our 
assistance  : — viz.  Carefully  to  avoid  great  fatigue,  and 
always  to  adapt  the  kind,  degree,  and  duration  of 
every  gymnastic  exercise,  so  as  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  results  of  increased  nutrition  and  strength  ;  and 
to  remember  that  the  point  at  which  these  results  are 
to  be  obtained,  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  individuals, 
and  can  be  discovered  only  by  experience  and  careful 
observation. 

For  giving  strength  to  the  chest, /encmg  is  a  good 
exercise  for  boys,  but  the  above  limit  ought  never  to 
be  exceeded,  as  it  often  is,  by  measuring  the  length 
of  a  lesson  by  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  instead  of  its 
effects  on  the  constitution.  Shuttlecock,  as  3.11  exercise 
which  calls  into  play  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  trunk, 
and  arms,  is  also  very  beneficial,  and  would  be  still 
more  so,  were  it  transferred  to  the  open  air.  After  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice,  it  can  be  played  with  the  left  as  easily  as 
with  the  right  hand,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  in 
preventing  curvature  and  giving  vigour  to  the  spine  in 
females.  The  play  called  the  graces  is  also  well 
adapted  for  expanding  the  chest,  and  giving  strength 
to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  practicable  in  the  open  air. 

Dumb-bells  are  less  in  repute  than  they  were  some 
years  ago,  but  when  they  are  not  too  heavy,  and  the 
various  movements  gone  though  are  not  too  eccentric 
or  difficult,  they  are  verv  useful.  They  do  harm  oc¬ 
casionally  from  their  weight  being  disproportioned  to 
the  weak  frames  which  use  them  ;  in  which  case 
they  pull  down  the  shoulders  by  dint  of  mere  drag¬ 
ging.  When  this  or  any  other  exercise  is  resorted  to 
in  the  house,  the  windows  ought  to  be  thrown  open, 
so  as  to  make  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air. 

Reading  aloud  and  recitation  are  more  useful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  muscular  exercises  than  is  generally  ima 
gined,  at  least  when  managed  with  due  regard  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  avoid  effort 
and  fatigue.  Both  require  the  varied  activity  of  most 
of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  a  degree  of  which  few 
are  conscious,  till  their  attention  is  turned  to  it.  In 
forming  and  undulating  the  voice,  not  only  the  chest 
but  also  the  diaphragm  ad  abdominal  muscles  are  in 
constant  action,  and  communicate  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels  a  healthy  and  agreeable  stimulus  ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  where  the  voice  is  raised  and  elocution 
rapid,  as  in  many  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  mus¬ 
cular  efforts  comes  to  be  even  more  fatiguing  than  the 
mental,  especially  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
it  ;  and  hence,  the  copious  perspiration  and  bodily 
exhaustion  of  popular  orators  and  preachers.  When 
care  is  taken,  however,  not  to  carry  reading  aloud  or 
reciting  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  excite  the  least  sensa¬ 
tion  of  soreness  or  fatigue  in  the  chest,  and  it  is  duly 
repeated,  it  is  extremely  useful  in  developing  and 
giving  tone  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  to  the 
general  system.  To  the  invigorating  effects  of  this 
kind  of  exercise,  the  celebrated  and  lamented  Cuvier 
was  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  his  own  exemption  from 
consumption,  to  which,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  a  professorship,  it  was  believed  he  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice.  The  exercise  of  lecturing  gra- 
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dually  strengthened  his  lungs  and  improved  his  health 
so  much  that  he  was  never  afterwards  threatened  with 
any  serious  pulmonary  disease.  But  of  course  this 
happy  result  followed  only  because  the  exertion  of 
lecturing  was  not  too  great  for  the  then  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  his  lungs.  Had  the  delicacy  of  which  he 
complained  been  further  advanced,  the  fatigue  of  lec¬ 
turing  would  only  have  accelerated  his  fate,  and  this 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  practically  applying  the 
rules  of  exercise. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that 
the  most  perfect  of  all  exercises  are  those  sports  which 
combine  free  play  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  men¬ 
tal  excitement,  and  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  voice ; 
and  to  such  sports,  accordingly,  are  the  young  so  in¬ 
stinctively  addicted,  that  nothing  but  the  strictest  vigi¬ 
lance  and  fear  of  punishment  can  deter  them  from 
engaging  in  them  the  moment  the  restraint  of  school 
is  at  an  end.  Many  parents,  absorbed  in  their  own 
pursuits,  forgetful  of  their  own  former  experience, 
and  ignorant  that  such  are  the  benevolent  dictates  of 
nature,  abhor  these  wholesome  outpourings  of  the 
juvenile  voice,  and  lay  restrictions  upon  their  chil¬ 
dren,  which,  by  preventing  the  full  developemeut  of 
the  lungs  and  muscles,  inflict  permanent  injury  upon 
them  in  the  very  point  where  in  this  climate  parents 
are  most  anxious  to  protect  them.  In  accordance 
with  this,  we  find  that  what  are  called  wild  romping 
boys  or  girls,  or  those  who  break  through  all  such  re¬ 
strictions,  of  turn  out  the  strongest  and  healthiest : 
while  those  who  submit  generally  become  more  deli¬ 
cate  as  they  grow  older.” — Chumhers^s  Journal, 


Ceylon  Crows. — “  I  breakfasted  at  the  fort  with 
Lieut-  Dalgetty,  part  of  which  meal  we  were  nearly 
deprived  of  by  a  crow  that  flew  in  at  the  window  ;  but 
it  was  fortunately  saved  be  the  timely  entrance  of 
a  servant.  These  birds  are  so  tudacious  that  all 
persons  who  desire  to  be  secure  from  their  maurauding 
incursions  must  be  very  careful  neither  to  leave  their 
doors  nor  windows  open  unwatched.  When  the 
natives  are  carrying  home  baskets  of  provisions  on 
their  heads  they  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  flock  of 
these  voracious  birds,  w’ho  pounce  upon  the  contents  : 
nor  will  they  desist  from  the  work  of  spoliation  until 
the  basket  is  set  down,  and  they  are  literally  driven 
away  by  the  force  of  arms.  These  bold  thieves  plun¬ 
der  children  still  more  mercilessly,  actually  snatching 
the  food  from  their  hands  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  art  they  use  lo  dispossess  a  dog  of  a  bone. 
No  sooner  has  the  animal  laid  himself  down  to  en¬ 
joy  his  meal  at  leisure  than  a  predatory  covey  descend 
and  hover  over  him  :  one  more  daring  than  the  rest 
then  alights  beside  him  with  the  most  unwelcome 
familiarity.  The  dog,  startled  and  annoyed,  suspends 
his  labours,  and  growls  out  his  displeasure,  but  in 
vain — the  crow  advances  with  the  self-possession  of 
an  invited  guest,  until  at  last  the  exasperated  owner 
of  the  prize  lets  fall  his  bone,  shows  his  teeth,  and 
makes  an  indignant  snap  at  the  pertinacious  intruder, 
who  dexterously  eludes  the  bite  which  he  has  so  cun¬ 
ningly  provoked,  while,  at  the  instant  the  dog’s  at¬ 
tention  is  diverted,  another  crow,  who  has  been  vigi¬ 
lantly  watching  the  opportuntty,  seizes  the  coveted 
treasure  and  bears  it  off  in  triumph  !” — Holman's 
Voyage  round  the  World. 

Fall  of  Fish. — A  correspondent  of  the  Asiatic 
Journal  of  Bengal  gives  the  following  particulars  of  a 
fall  of  fish,  which  happened  on  the  17th  of  May  last, 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad  : — "  The  zemin¬ 
dars  of  the  village  have  furnished  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  are  confirmed  by  other  accounts.  About 
noon,  the  wind  being  from  the  west,  and  a  few  dis¬ 
tant  clouds  visible,  a  blast  of  high  wind,  accompanied 
with  much  dust,  which  changed  the  atmosphere  to  a 
reddish  yellow  hue,  came  on  ;  the  blast  appeared  to 
extend  in  breadth  about  400  yards,  c!' uppers  were 
carried  oflf,  and  trees  blown  down.  When  the  storm 
had  passed  over,  they  found  the  ground,  south  of  the 
village,  to  the  extent  of  two  bigahs,  strewed  with 
fish,  in  number  not  less  than  3,000  or  4,000.  The 
fish  were  all  of  the  Chalwa  species  (Clopea  Cultrata, 
Shakespeare’s  Dictionary,  )  a  span  or  less  in  length, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  half  a  seer  in  weight. 
When  found,  they  w-ere  all  dead  and  dry.  Chalwa 
fish  are  found  in  the  tanks  and  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bouhood.  The  nearest  tank  in  which  there  is  water 
is  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  The  Jumna 
runs  about  three  miles  south  of  the  village,  the  Gan¬ 
ges  14  miles  N.  by  E.  The  fish  were  not  eaten  ;  it 
is  said  that  in  the  pan  they  turned  into  blood  !” 

The  Ranger’s  Camp. — -A  few  paces  brought  us 
to  the  brow  of  an  elevated  ridge,  from  whence  we 
looked  down  upon  the  encampment.  It  was  a  wild 
bandit,  or  Robin  Hood  scene.  In  a  beautiful  and 
open  forest,  traversed  by  a  running  stream,  were 
booths  of  bark  and  branches  of  trees,  and  tents  of 
blankets,  temporary  shelter  from  the  recent  rain  ;  for 
the  rangers  commonly  bivouack  in  the  open  air.  There 
were  groups  of  rangers  in  every  kind  of  uncouth  garb. 
Some  were  cooking  at  huge  fires  made  at  the  foot  of 
trees  ;  some  were  stretching  and  dressing  deer-skins  ; 
some  were  shooting  at  a  mark,  and  some  lying  about 
on  the  grass.  Venison  jerked,  and  hung  on  frames, 
was  drying  over  the  embers  in  one  place  :  in  another 
lay  carcases  recently  brought  in  by  the  hunters. 
Stacks  of  rifles  were  leaning  against  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  saddles,  bridles,  and  powder-horns  hang¬ 
ing  over  them  j  while  the  horses  were  grazing  here  and 
there  among  the  thickets. —  Washington  Irvins'’s 
Prairies. 


Pedestrianism. — (From  the  South  African  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser.) — Cape  Town,  Dec.  17. — A  feat 
of  pedestrianism  was  performed  on  Friday,  the  12th 
instant,  which  may  deserve  record  as  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  done  in  spite  of  the  thermometer  being 
80  in  the  shade.  A  young  gentleman,  under  19 
years  of  age,  undertook  for  a  trifling  bet,  in  mid-day, 
to  ascend  the  Table  Mountain,  3,582  feet,  and  return  ; 
to  ascend  the  Lion’s  Rump,  1,143  feet,  and  return; 
and  then  to  pass  over  the  Kloot,  and  round  the  Lion’s- 
hill,  to  return  by  Green-point :  the  whole  on  foot, 
and  within  nine  hours.  He  started  from  the  Buiten- 
kant  at  10  a.m.,  returned  from  Table  Mountain  at 
half-past  12  ;  rested  15  minutes,  proceeded  on  his 
laborious  task,  and  completed  it  at  a  quarter-past 
five, — say  seven  hours  and  a  half.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  will  be  surprised  at  the  feat  above  recorded. 
We  are  told  the  pedestrian  w'as  Mr.  George  Thomson, 
the  eldest  sou  of  Colonel  Thomson,  Commanding 
Engineer.  The  performance  is  unquestionably  a  very 
extraordinary  one  in  such  a  climate. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  States  at  Guernsey,  among 
other  grants,  a  vote  was  passed  for  allowing  70i  per  an¬ 
num  for  the  next  three  years,  for  the  destruction  of  spar¬ 
rows  and  their  eggs  ! 


THE  SPORTSMAN  AND 


^2oi 

A  COCKNEY’S  FIRST  ATTEMPT  ON 
HORSEBACK. 


Till  somewhat  of  an  advanced  period  of  my  life, 
learning  to  ride  had  always  appeared  to  me  a  super¬ 
fluous  part  of  education.  Putting  one  foot  into 
the  stirrup,  throwing  the  other  across  the  saddle, 
and  sitting  astride  it,  as  I  had  seen  many  persons 
do,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  mere  work  of  intuition, 
common  matter  of  course,  as  easy  and  as  natural 
the  capital,  horse-riding,  as  a  thing  of  necessity,  had 
never  once  occurred  to  me.  I  had  never  considered 
to  men  as  walking.  Having  principally  inhabited 
it  as  a  recreation;  and  my  journeys,  whether  of 
business  or  pleasure,  I  had  always  performed  in 
carriages.  Thus  I  had  attained  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood — confirmed  manhood,  reader  ! — without  ever 
having  mounted  a  horse  ;  and  this,  not  from  any 
suspicion  that  I  was  incompetent  to  the  task,  nor 
from  any  unwillingness  to  the  effort,  but  simply, 
as  I  have  said,  from  never  having  experienced  the 
absolute  necessity  of  so  doing. 

It  happened  that  I  was  chosen  one  of  a  numerous 
party  to  Weybridge,  in  Surrey.  On  the  eve  of  oar 
departure,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  places  in 
the  carriages  would  be  occupied  by  ladies :  each 
man,  except  myself,  w’as  provided  with  a  horse, 

and  the  important  question  arose — “  How  is  P - 

to  get  there  ?”  It  was  soon  settled,  however,  by 
some  one  saying,  “  Oh!  I’ll  lend  him  a  horse 
and  my  accepting  his  proposition,  and  thanking  him 
for  his  civility,  in  just  the  same  tone  of  nonchalance 
as  if  he  had  offered  me  a  place  in  a  post-chaise. 
No  doubts,  no  misgivings,  concerning  the  success¬ 
ful  result  of  the  morrow’s  undertaking  came  across 
me  :  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  get  upon  a  horse,  and 
ride  him  to  Weybridge.  That  night  I  slept  soundly  ; 
the  next  morning  I  rose  in  a  placid  state  of  mind, 
ate  my  breakfast  as  usual,  and  conducted  myself 
with  becoming  decency  and  composure  till  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  of  starting.  I  was  the  first  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  horse  intended  for  me 
was  led  to  the  door,  I  walked  towards  it  with  a 
steady  and  firm  step,  mounted — gallantly,  I  may 
say — and,  to  the  last,  exhibited  no  signs  of  emo¬ 
tion.  The  carriage  drove  off.  In  consequence  of 
some  little  derangements,  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed  before  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  was 
assembled  ;  I  waited  patiently  at  the  street  door ; 
and  without  pretending  to  rival  Mr.  Mackeen  or 
young  Saunders,  I  may  boast  that,  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  I  kept  my  seat  with  wonderful 
tenacity  ;  I  sat  in  a  way  that  might  have  excited 
the  envy  of  the  statue  in  Don  Juan.  At  length  the 
signal  was  given  for  starting.  I  advanced  with 
the  rest,  neither  ostentatiously  taking  the  front, 
nor  timidly  seeking  the  rear,  but  falling  in  just  as 
chance  directed — in  short,  as  any  experienced  rider 
would  have  done,  who  attached  no  sort  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  act  of  sitting  across  a  horse.  Our  road 
lay  down  St.  James’s-street  (the  place  of  meeting), 
through  the  Park,  and  along  the  King’s-road.  Ar¬ 
riving  opposite  the  Palace,  my  companions  turned 
their  horses  to  the  right,  while  my  horse  turned  me 
to  the  left.  This  occasioned  a  general  cry  of  “  This 
is  the  way — this  is  the  way  and  already  I  fan¬ 
cied  1  perceived  among  them  signs  of  distrust  in 
my  equestrian  talents.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
all  confidence,  and  just  giving  my  horse’s  head  a 
twitch  to  the  right,  I  soon  remedied  my  first  error, 
or  rather  his,  and  again  became  one  of  the  party. 
We  proceeded,  at  a  slow  walking  pace,  from  the 
Palace-gate  to  the  entrance  of  the  Stable-yard ; 
and  though  I  would  not  be  considered  as  prone  to 


boasting,  I  will  say,  that  for  the  whole  of  that  dis¬ 
tance,  I  did  not  meet  with  the  slightest  hindrance 
or  accident.  By  the  bye,  the  police  ought  to  inter¬ 
fere  to  prevent  milk-wOmen  with  their  pails  cross¬ 
ing  a  street  when  they  see  a  horse  advancing.  A 
person  of  this  class  came  directly  under  my  horse’s 

nose,  and  but  for - ,  who  rode  up  and  caught 

hold  of  the  strap  which  was  fastened  about  his 
head,^  the  careless  woman  must  have  been  knocked 
down.  She  was,  however,  sufficiently  punished 
by  the  boys  in  the  street,  for  I  heard  them  shout 
after  her,  “  Well  done,  stupid  !”  “  That’s  right, 

Johnny  Raw  !”  On  reaching  the  Stable-yard,  my 
horse,  instead  of  following  the  others,  as  I  ima¬ 
gined  he  would  have  done  of  his  own  accord, 
walked  slowly  towards  the  mansion  of  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford  ;  but  a  tug  to  the  left  instantly  brought 
him  into  the  proper  direction.  I  did  not  regret 
this  accident,  for  it  served  to  convince  me  that  I 
possessed  a  certain  degree  of  power  over  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  moreover,  that  I  performed  the  manoeuvre 
with  some  dexterity,  for  I  observed  that  the  sen¬ 
tinels  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  Indeed,  I 
may  say  that  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  way, 
stopped  to  gaze  at  me  as  I  passed  along  ;  a  compli¬ 
ment  they  did  not  bestow  on  any  other  of  the  party. 
In  St.  James’s  Park — may  I  mention  it  without  in¬ 
curring  the  charge  of  vanity  ? — a  cavalry  officer 
actually  stopped  his  horse,  and  remained  for  some 
time  looking  after  me  !  At  Pimlico -gate  there  was 
a  general  whispering  among  my  friends,  and  all, 

excepting  poor  R - ,  (now  no  more  1)  galloped 

off.  He  and  I  continued  our  route  for  some  time, 
very  leisurely  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  was  as  much  at 

my  ease  as  if  seated  in  an  arm  chair.  R - ,  every 

now  and  then,  cast  a  glance  at  me,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  speak,  yet  hem’d  and  ha’d,  and  appeared 
confused  in  a  way  I  could  not  then  account  for. 

At  length  he  said,  “  P - ,  my  good  fellow,  we 

have  twenty  miles  to  ride  to  dinner,  and  we  shall 
never  get  there  at  this  rate.” — “  Well,”  said  I, 
“  put  spurs  to  your  horse.” — “  Aye,  but — ’’  (with 
great  hesitation) — “  but  you  ?” — “  ’Tis  all  one  to 
me.” — “  My  dear  fellow.  I’m — in  short  I — I’m  d — d 
sorry  to  see  you  on  horseback.” — To  this  I  replied 
nothing;  but,  applying  a  hearty  lash  to  ray 
courser’s  flanks,  he  set  off  at  full  speed,  adopting 
that  peculiar  one-two-three  pace  which,  I  have 
since  been  informed,  is  denominated  a  canter. 
Why  he  chose  that  in  preference  to  what  is  called 
a  trot,  or  a  gallop,  I  have  never  been  able  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  learn  ;  but  I  was  considerably  obliged  to 
him  for  the  selection  ;  for  though  the  motion  was 
inconceivably  rapid,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  plea¬ 
sant  and  easy.  I  take  it  that  flying  must  be  very 
like  it.  He  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground. 
The  hot  houses  that  decorate  the  King’s  road,  the 
“Gardeners’  grounds,”  the  “  Prospect  palaces,” 
and  “  Pleasant-rows,”  and  “  Paradise-terraces,” 
were  no  sooner  seen  than  passed — they  appeared 
and  vanished  !  The  rapidity  of  my  progress  is  not 
to  be  described :  and  had  I  been  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  I  am  persuaded  I  should  have  been  at  VVey- 
bridge — at  least,  somewhere  or  other  twenty  miles 

oflf — within  the  hour.  But  soon  I  heard  R - 

shouting  after  me  :  *'  Stop,  stop,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  or  you’ll  break  your  neck  !”  He  overtook 
me,  and  entreated  me  to  return,  assuring  me  it 
was  fearful  even  to  behold  me.  Convinced,  as  I 
was,  that  I  should  have  gone  on  very  well  in  my 
own,  or  rather,  my  horse’s  way,  he  appeared  so 
seriously  uneasy  on  my  account,  that  I  consented 

Bridle  is  the  proper  term.— Printer’s  Devil. 
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to  return.  ‘‘  Shall  I  lead  you — that  is,  show  you 
the  way  back  to  the  stable  ?”  I  desired  only  to 
know  where  it  was,  and,  thanking  him  for  his  su¬ 
perabundant  caution,  took  the  road  towards  May- 
fair  ;  or,  rather,  the  horse  took  it,  for,  literally, 
he  walked  gently  back  without  any  effort  of  mine 
to  guide  him  ;  standing  still,  as  if  by  instinct,  when 
he  came  to  the  toll-gate  at  Hyde-park  corner,  then 
turning  up  one  street,  down  another,  now  right, 
now  left,  till  he  reached  his  stable.  There  he  stood 
quietly  while  I  dismounted,  and  when  I  was  fairly 
off  his  back,  he  slowly  turned  his  head,  and  cast  a 
look  at  me.  It  was  a  look  of  quiet,  good-natured 
reproach,  for  having  caused  him  to  be  dragged 
from  his  comfortable  warm  stable  to  no  purpose. 
As  he  w'alked  towards  his  stall,  he  looked  towards 
where  the  grooms  were  assembled,  and,  by  one 
glance  acquainted  them  with  the  whole  of  my  ad¬ 
ventures.  Their  nods  and  winks  assured  me  that 
he  did  so.  1  ordered  a  chaise  (a  means  of  loco¬ 
motion  1  strongly  recommend  to  all  such  as  are  not 
accustomed  to  horse  exercise)  and  arrived  at  Wey- 
bridge,  in  good  time  for  dinner  : — a  disinclination 
for  much  walking,  for  two  or  three  days  after¬ 
wards,  being  the  only  distinct  effect  resulting  from 
ray  little  expedition. 

My  next  essay  was  on  Brighton  Downs.  My 
late  defeat  (for  in  a  certain  degree  it  was  so)  had 
taught  rae  caution.  Instead,  therefore,  of  taking  a 
full-grown  horse,  T  selected  a  pony  for  this  experi¬ 
ment,  determining  to  choose  one  an  inch  higher 
every  day,  till  I  should  have  gradually  acquired 
the  power  of  managing  an  animal  of  the  hugest 
dimensions.  But  1  fear  it  is  not  in  my  destiny  to 
excel  in  equestrian  exercises  ;  this  second  attempt 
was  even  less  successful  than  the  first.  In  order 
to  give  fair  play  to  the  principle  I  intended  to 
adopt,  I  chose  a  pony  so  small,  that  when  I  was 
across  him  my  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground, 
and  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  I  was  riding  or 
walking,  with  a  pony  betwixt  my  legs.  Scarcely 
had  he  tasted  the  fresh  air  of  the  Downs  when  he 
became  frisky  :  he  ran,  and  I  ran  ;  but  as  he  was 
the  swifter  of  the  two,  he  soon,  not  threw  me,  but 
ran  from  under  me,  leaving  rae  for  a  few  seconds 
standing  a  straddle,  as  if  I  had  been  seated  on  an 
invisible  horse.  An  attempt  to  overtake  him  would 
have  been  useless ;  so  I  gently  walked  back  to 
town,  calculating  what  I  should  have  to  pay  for 
the  lost  pony.  But  what  was  my  surprise  on  ar¬ 
riving  at  his  owner’s  door,  I  perceived  my  frisky 
and  unfaithful  bearer  standing  close  to  my  elbow  ! 
Now,  though  we  sometimes  speak  of  horse-laughs, 
horses  do  not  laugh ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
express  their  sense  of  the  ridiculous  by  that  vulgar 
convulsion  peculiar  to  man  :  no,  they  evince  it  by 
a  subtle  and  delicate  variation  of  the  countenance  ; 
and  I  shall  never  believe  otherwise  than  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  caught  my  pony’s  eye,  he  was  enjoying  a 
sly,  Shandcan,  internal  chuckle  at  the  awkward 
situation  his  flight  had  left  me  in,  and  my  evident 
confusion  at  his  unexpected  return.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  never  been  able  to  look  at  a  horse  in 
the  face  without  blushing,  fi'om  an  inexplicable 
persuasion  that  the  history  of  my  adventures  in 
their  company  has  got  abroad  among  them,  and 
serves  as  a  standing  jest  to  the  whole  race. — New 
Monthly  Magazine. 


That  well-known  old  and  experienced  fly-fisher, 
Joseph  Bell,  of  Dulverton,  caught  recently  with  a  fly 
an  whilst  fishing  for  trout,  on  the  river  Barle. — 
This  is  a  singular  circumstance. 


Curious  Fish. — In  some  of  the  rivers  in  Guiana, 
there  is  found  a  curious  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  smelt, 
which  has  four  eyes,  two  on  each  side,  placed  one 
above  the  other  ;  when  swimming,  it  keeps  two  eyes 
above,  and  two  below  the  surface. 


Hospitality. — “T, — ”  said  a  traveller,  “is  one 
of  the  finest  fellows  I  know.  He  exhibits  real  hos¬ 
pitality.  He  not  only  has  a  plate  ever  ready  for  any 
of  his  friends,  but  he  sends  a  horse  to  your  door 
whenever  you  wish  to  ride.’^  “That,  indeed,”  re¬ 
plied  another,  “  is  real  /!07-se-pitality.” 


Match  against  Time. — On  Thursday,  April  2 
a  match  for  £10  a-side  was  decided  on  the  London 
road,  near  Doncaster.  A  pony,  standing  13  hands 
one  inch,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Aldred,  iron- 
merchant,  was  backed  to  trot  ten  miles  in  47|  min¬ 
utes.  The  pony  was  ridden  by  young  Pears,  and  did 
the  distance  in  39  minutes,  with  the  most  perfect  ease. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Aldred  has  offered  to  trot 
his  pony  against  any  other  of  the  same  height,  13 
hands  one  inch,  carrying  equal  weights,  for  the  dis- 
ance  of  ten  miles,  and  for  the  sum  of  £100.  The 
match  to  be  decided  at  any  time  agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  each  party. 


Fishing  Extraordinary. — On  Thursday  the 
26th  ult.,  Mr.  Law.  a  gentleman  at  present  residing 
near  Kelso,  killed  12  salmon,  weiging  STflbs.,  in  the 
Tweed,  at  Rutherford  ;  and  next  day,  he  killed  10 
salmon,  weighing  1031bs.,  making  a  total  of  22 
salmon,  weighing  lOOflbs.,  in  two  succeeding  days. 
Such  extraordinary  sport  is,  we  believe,  almost  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  annals  of  angling. 

Rifle  shooting. — The  rifle  match  between  Mr, 
Singtree  and  Mr.  Neverwin — Mr.  S.  having  50  shots 
to  Mr.  N.’s  52 — came  off  on  Saturday  March  28,  at 
Chalk  Farm,  and  was  won  by  the  former  by  one  shot 
having  hit  the  target  37  times,  while  Mr.  N.  put  in 
36.  Of  these  shots,  Mr.  S.  hit  the  bull’s  eye  five 
times,  and  Mr  N.  three  times.  These  gentlmen  are 
open  to  make  a  match  with  any  other  two  shots  in 
the  kingdom,  at  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  may  be  met  at  Chalk  Farm,  or  the  Olive 
Branch,  Thomas-street,  Oxford-street. 


A  curious  sword  was  lately  found  by  J.  M’Grogan, 
of  Nockavrinnion  ,  parish  of  Loughgeel,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim.  He  discovered  it  in  repairing  a  bank  of 
the  river  Bush,  covered  by  three  flags  of  black  stone. 
On  these  a  great  many  characters  are  inscribed. 
The  sword  measures  5  feet  4f  inches  in  length,  and 
3^  inches  in  breadth,  tapering  to  a  point,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  dagger.  It  is  entirely  brass,  with  a 
huge  handle,  and  a  great  many  characters  inscribed 
on  it  like  those  on  the  stone  under  which  it  lay.  It 
has  a  very  sharp  edge,  and  is  remarkably  hard,  and  it 
seems,  from  several  deep  indentations  both  on  the 
back  and  edge,  that  it  has  been  well  tried.  From  its 
length  and  weight  it  must  have  been  a  powerful  arm 
that  could  wield  it.  Its  weight,  and  that  of  two  large 
brass  buckles  found  with  it,  is  161bs  5  ounces. 


In  some  parts  of  Bokhara,  the  people  shoe  their 
horses  with  the  antlers  of  the  mountain  deer.  They 
form  the  horn  into  a  suitable  shape,  and  fix  it  on  the 
hoof  with  horn  pins,  never  renewing  it  till  fairly  worn 
out. 
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IMPORTANT  HORSE  CAUSE. 


BOLTON  w.  KENWICK, 

The  plaintiif  in  this  case  is  a  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James’s 
Square  ;  the  defendant,  a  horse-dealer,  in  Oxford 
Street.  It  appears,  plaintiff,  having  a  horse  which 
did  not  suit  him,  agreed  to  give  his  own  and  the 
sum  of  42f.  for  a  mare  which  belonged  to  de¬ 
fendant,  making  an  agreement  at  the  time  that 
the  money  should  be  paid  at  the  end  of  two  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  money  was  not 
paid,  but  in  about  a  month  afterwards  the  plaintiff 
called  on  defendant  and  paid  the  whole  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  two 
sovereigns,  for  satisfaction  received,  and  request¬ 
ing  in  the  receipt  a  warranty  of  the  soundness 
of  the  mare.  This  being  given,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  to  the  great  surprise  of  defendant,  the 
mare  was  returned  to  him  as  being  unsound, 
in  consequence  of  having  the  disease  termed 
glanders.  A  dispute  arose  between  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  the  mare  ultimately  died. 
She  was  examined  at  different  periods,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  evidence  of  several  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  we  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fenwick, 
who  it  appeal’s  examined  the  mare  the  day  before 
defendant  sold  her,  and  certainly,  from  his  ex¬ 
perience,  he  must  have  seen  if  there  had  been 
any  symptoms  of  glanders  present.  Then  we 
refer  them  to  the  length  of  time  which  took 
place  before  Mr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  W.  Field  ex¬ 
amined  her;  and  also  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Vines  and  Mr.  Boutall,  whose  opinions  went  to 
show  that  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  sometimes  prevails  among  horse  owners, 
of  working  horses  hard,  repeatedly  physicking, 
and  exposing  them  to  wet  and  cold,  when  they 
are  affected  with  common  colds.  It  appears, 
that  this  mare  was  in  perfect  health  when  sold  to 
defendant ;  and,  that  when  she  became  ill  with  a 
cold,  he  not  only  physicked,  but  likewise  worked 
her  hard  for  |sorae  time  after,  which  brought  on 
the  most  confirmed  glanders,  and  ultimately  ended 
in  death.  The  result  of  this  case  therefore,  proves 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  experienced  per¬ 
sons  to  examine  horses  at  the  time  of  purchase ; 
and  also  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  disease.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  wade  through  some  of  the 
evidence  which  was  adduced,  because  the  case 
mainly  rested  on  the  evidence  of  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioners  ;  and  we  consider  we  cannot  do  our 
sporting  and  veterinary  friends  a  greater  service 
than  by  laying  such  evidence  before  them. 

This  cause  had  been  for  trial  several  terms  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  and  was  at  last  referred  to  arbi¬ 
tration  before  Mr.  Addison,  No.  8,  King’s  Bench 
Walk,  Inner  Temple,  barrister  at  law. 

Mr.  W.  Sewell,  Assistant  Professor,  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  examined  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  deposed — That  in  the  month  of  July,  1833, 
he  was  consulted  about  a  black  mare,  of  plain- 
tifTs.  Saw  her,  and  examined  her,  plaintiff  was 
present.  Considered  it  a  case  of  chronic  glan¬ 
ders,  put  her  under  the  usual  treatment  for  that 
disease,  which  is  in  some  instances  successful. 
Ordered  sulphate  of  copper,  ordered  her  to  be 
kept  separate,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  chro¬ 
nic  disease,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  general 
health.  Should  think  the  disease  had  been  of 
some  weeks  standing,  first  commencement  attended 
with  inflammation  in  the  nostrils,  attended  with 
febrile  symptoms.  No  ulcers,  but  a  glandular 


swelling  under  the  jaw,  discharge  more  from  one 
nostril  than  the  other,  the  usual  symptoms  of 
glanders  not  always  a  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
common  cold,  difficult  at  first  to  distinguish  the 
commencement  of  this  disease  from  common 
catarrh,  not  difficult  to  detect  a  catarrh  ;  but  you 
cannot  say  how  it  may  terminate.  A  catarrh  is 
decidedly  an  unsoundness.  Saw  the  head  of  the 
mare  at  Mr.  Fields,  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  I  never  saw  a  more  developed  case  of 
chronic  glanders.  Inflammation  and  ulceration. 
No  appearance  of  a  blow.  Not  likely  that 
such  could  have  been  it.  Had  the  head  sent 
home  for  the  pupils,  as  it  was  a  good  case  for 
their  instruction — as  I  had  seen  it  from  an 
early  stage  I  thought  it  a  good  case  for  them. 
Such  a  discharge  as  this  is  capable  of  producing 
death.  I  thought  it  infectious  in  July.  No  ulcers 
visible.  A  horse  may  be  capable  to  work  under 
this  disease  without  the  general  health  being  af¬ 
fected,  and  may  thrive  if  well  kept  and  attended 
to,  ordinary  work  would  be  beneficial.  It  could 
not  have  existed  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
may  more.  Months  before.  If  the  running  existed 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
the  same  disease  which  caused  the  death.  I  have 
no  idea  that  the  symptoms  could  have  been  caused 
by  a  blow’. 

Cross-examined. — About  the  middle  of  July,  saw 
the  horse,  it  does  not  follow’  that  other  horses 
would  catch  the  disease;  it  requires  scratches,  or 
abrasions.  It  would  do  a  horse  no  good  to  wmrk 
him  under  this  disease ;  driving  every  day  in  all 
weathers,  and  standing  about  would  certainly  not 
improve  him.  Sulphate  of  copper  would  not  hurt, 
but  rather  improve  his  working  condition.  Exces¬ 
sive  work  is  likely  to  bring  on  glanders,  such  as 
posting,  or  coach  work.  I  always  recommend  the 
horse  to  be  returned  immediately  if  there  is  any 
unsoundness.  • 

Examined  by  the  Arbitrator. — I  judged  from 
the  appearance  alone  of  the  glandular  swelling; 
there  was  no  inflammation.  I  think  plaintiff  said 
she  had  a  slight  cold.  All  coughs  are  unsound¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Wm.  Field,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  examined 
on  behalf  of  plaintiff,  deposed  : — That  plaintiff 
applied  to  him  to  examine  a  black  mare,  August 
9th,  1833 ;  examined  her,  considered  her  unsound. 
She  had  a  copious  discharge  from  near  nostril ; 
an  enlargement  of  the  side  of  the  face,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  jaw.  I  should  say  they  had  existed 
some  time — two  or  three  months,  or  more  than 
that.  Was  told  that  the  animal  had  a  discharge 
some  time — these  appearances  would  probably 
commence  with  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nose. 
I  considered  it  a  disease  of  a  very  suspicious  kind, 
but  did  not  pronounce  it  glanders,  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  ulcerations  on  membrane  of  nose.  Ulce¬ 
ration  may  have  existed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
membrane  beyond  my  observation.  Not  a  neces¬ 
sary  symptom  that  it  should  be  obvious.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  head  from  Haughton,  I  believe  in  March, 
examined  it — a  strongly  developed  case  of  glan  ■ 
ders.  Sew’cll  examined  it  with  me ;  we  agreed 
in  that ;  saw  no  mark  of  a  blow  about  the  head; 
must  have  seen  it  had  it  been  there. 

Cross-examined. — Saw  it  about  the  8th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  would  not  recommend  him  to  be  worked  ; 
do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference  as  to 
working.  I  should  have  returned  the  horse  imme¬ 
diately  on  perceiving  a  discharge.  Cold  would 
produce  inflammation ;  inflammation  would  not 
bring  glanders.  Glanders  come  from  various 
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causes,  from  extreme  heat  or  cold.  If  the  running 
was  in  April,  I  could  not  say  that  this  disease  was 
caused  by  the  discharge. 

Examined  by  the  Arbitrator. — A  horse  may 
die  of  glanders  without  having  his  lungs  ulcerated. 

Mr.  George  Fenwick,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Gros- 
venor  Mews,  Bond  Street,  examined  for  defendant, 
deposed— That  he  has  been  a  veterinary  surgeon 
thirty-five  years,  had  great  experience.  I  recol¬ 
lect  a  gentleman  bringing  a  black  mare  about  fif¬ 
teen  hands  high,  some  white  hairs  on  the  flanks, 
long  tail.  Examined  the  mare  ;  it  was  on  a  Mon¬ 
day,  it  was  some  time  in  April,  towards  the  close. 
I  found  her  sound.  I  examined  the  mare’s  head, 
saw  no  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  I  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  seen  it,  if  it  had  been  so ;  it  is 
usual  to  examine  the  nostrils.  She  was  perfectly 
sound  in  every  respect;  knows  plaintiff ;  saw  her 
once  afterwards  in  his  carriage,  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks  after  I  examined  her  ;  it  was  in  Gros- 
venor  Street,  going  at  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour.  Colds  come  upon  horses  very  suddenly, 
although  every  care  is  taken.  If  a  cold  is  slight, 
moderate  work  would  not  hurt ;  but  if  the  cold  be 
violent,  any  work  would  be  bad.  If  an  animal  is 
suffered  to  be  heated,  and  then  suffered  to  get 
cold,  and  then  pot  into  a  warm  stable  it  is  sure  to 
get  cold.  Whenever  there  is  running  at  the  nose, 
there  is  inflammation  in  a  degree.  If  inflammation 
is  suffered  to  run  down  the  trachea  into  the  lungs, 
tubercles  frequently  form  ;  and  that  is  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  forerunner  of  glanders.  Glanders 
is  a  symptom  of  tubercles  on  the  lungs,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  ;  but  not  always.  Glanders  is  a  disease 
of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  lines  the  nos¬ 
trils,  and  the  frontal  sinouses  of  the  head.  If  a 
horse  has  a  cold,  and  a  swelling  at  the  throat, 
(the  inferior  maxillary  gland  sometimes  enlarges, 
and  will  suppurate,)  I  should  be  able  to  tell  in  ten 
days  if  it  were  glanders.  A  horse  in  that  state 
ought  not'to  be  worked.  If  the  swelling  does  not 
suppurate,  then  the  disease  nine  times  out  of  ten 
goes  on  to  glanders  ;  if  it  does  suppurate,  it  in¬ 
dicates  strangles.  Strangles  is  a  disease  of  the 
head  ;  strangles  is  generally  curable.  Glanders 
not,  except  when  there  are  no  tubercles  in  the 
lungs.  I  discover  tubercles  by  coughing  the 
animal.  A  horse  worked  as  this  has  been,  and  in 
this  state,  is  likely  to  take  glanders.  Glanders  is 
infectious  in  degree  ;  not  always  ;  it  is  so  when 
the  bones  get  careous ;  ulcers  form  in  the  nostrils, 
and  the  animal  shews  symptoms  of  debility.  There 
are  two  kind  of  glanders,  the  acute  (which  I  have 
been  speaking  of,)  and  chronic.  I  never  knew 
chronic  glanders  communicated.  It  is  the  matter 
which  being  taken  internally,  as  with  water,  or 
corn,  which  communicates  infection.  I  have 
never  seen  the  discharge  from  chronic  glanders 
produce  infection.  Chronic  glanders  is  confined 
to  the  frontal  sinouses,  and  pituitary  membrane 
belonging  to  these  parts  ;  chronic  glanders  have 
no  other  external  symptoms.  If  taken  in  time, 
two  cases  in  twenty  may  be  cured.  I  have  done 
so.  Mr.  Sewell’s  method  and  mine  is  different.  I 
have  used  sulphate  of  zinc  and  cantharides. 

Cross-examined. — I  am  a  member  of  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  passed  in  1801.  There  cannot  be 
a  cold  in  the  system  without  being  developed  ; 
the  first  symptom  is  a  slight  w'atery  discharge  from 
the  nose.  1  should  conceive  that  cold  is  taken 
immediately  on  coming  into  a  warm  stable  from 
the  cold  ;  it  is  the  reaction  w'hich  causes  it.  Has 
never  known  the  cough  precede  the  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose  j  they  may  co  -exist.  There 


is  no  discharge  without  some  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  With  a  slight  cold,  and  in  the  absence  of 
fever,  moderate  work  would  not  hurt.  If  a  horse 
thrives  under  his  work,  I  should  say  his  work  did 
not  hurt  him.  If  he  thrives  under  his  work  it  is 
evidence  that  his  system  is  not  injured.  I  re¬ 
member  a  case  of  chronic  glanders,  in  which  the 
horse  worked  nine  years ;  and  it  afterwards 
ran  off.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  some 
horses  will  live  under  chronic  glanders  from  one 
year  till  nine,  and  all  the  intermediate  times.  If 
a  horse  had  a  running  at  the  nose,  with  a  slight 
ulceration,  and  a  swelling  of  the  maxillary  gland, 
it  is  a  symptom  of  acute  glanders.  If  the  symp¬ 
toms  continued  it  would  not  terminate  in  chronic ; 
the  chronic  glanders  is  confined  to  the  frontal 
sinous.  There  may  be  tubercles  without  glanders. 
As  to  speed,  the  horse  was  going  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour;  plaintiff  was  driving. 

Re-examined. — Although  the  horse  worked 
moderately  and  throve,  it  wmuld  still  be  likely  his 
cold  might  be  increased. 

Mr.  John  Boutall,  examined  for  defendant, 
deposed  —  That  he  has  practised  twenty-five 
years ;  has  had  great  experience.  Glanders 
are  brought  on  by  cold.  If  called  in  to  a  horse 
with  a  running  at  the  nose,  and  a  swelling  on 
one  side  of  the  jaw,  if  it  were  glanders,  I 
should  discover  it  immediately.  With  these 
symptoms,  I  should  look  at  it  with  great  sus¬ 
picion  if  attached  to  one  nostril  only ;  with 
great  suspicion  that  it  was  glanders.  If  I  saw  the 
horse  in  the  course  of  a  week,  I  should  expect  the 
appearance  would  either  subside,  or  become  more 
extensive  ;  but  there  would  be  still  a  doubt.  It 
would  in  some  horses  be  more  rapid  than  in  others, 
it  would  make  greater  strides  with  a  horse  in  bad 
condition  than  in  good.  I  have  seen  a  horse  very 
well  to-day,  with  to-morrow  a  discharge  from  the- 
nose ;  and  generally  ill-looking  ;  coat  staring ; 
swelling  of  the  legs  ;  and  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
If  these  symptoms  remained  three  or  four  months, 

I  should  say  it  was  a  decided  case  of  glanders. 
Aloes  not  a  proper  treatment  in  cases  of  glanders; 
and  also  improper  to  give  aloes  to  a  horse  with  a 
cold;  do  not  think  moderate  work  would  hurt 
him  ;  gentle  exercise  would  be  better  ;  driving  a 
horse  hard,  so  as  to  become  heated,  and  then  suf¬ 
fered  to  get  cold,  would  be  highly  injudicious  ;  if 
he  had  glandei'S  that  would  be  equally  so.  Qu.  If  a 
horse  having  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  a 
swelling  of  the  glands  is  worked  in  the  way  men¬ 
tioned,  would  it  be  likely  to  turn  a  cold  into  glan¬ 
ders  }  Am.  It  would.  I  mean  by  moderate  work, 
walking  exercise.  If  the  disease  existed  in  May, 
and  continued  uninterrupted  till  August,  and  was 
then  pronounced  chronic  glanders,  my  opinion 
would  be  that  it  was  the  same  disease.  A  horse 
having  a  slight  cold  and  worked,  it  is  likely  that 
that  would  have  terminated  in  glanders.  Went  to 
see  the  mare  at  Oxgate  farm,  on  the  24th,  or  25th 
of  March  last,  found  her  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
debility,  wasted  to  a  skeleton  ;  and  actually  dying. 
First  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  in  a  loose  box  ;  such 
a  place  as  I  should  have  put  one  of  my  own  in  ; 
it  looked  clean  and  healthy ;  thinks  she  had  a  cloth 
on  her  ;  there  was  no  objection  to  her  having  one. 

I  thought  she  was  dying  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs, 
a  disease  called  tubercles  on  the  lungs ;  called  con¬ 
sumption  ;  slightly  examined  her,  but  found  I 
could  be  of  no  benefit  to  her.  The  impression  on 
my  mind  was  that  she  had  no  other  disease.  Saw 
her  on  the  30th,  at  Ford’s.  Opened  the  nostrils, 
found  there  was  inflammation,  but  not  ulceration ; 
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did  not  then  examine  further  up  the  head.  I  then 
determined  she  died  from  tubercles,  and  abcess  on 
the  lungs.  Qu.  From  what  cause  brought  on  ?  Ans. 
Cold  and  inflammation.  Qu.  W ould  working  her  as 
described  ?  Ans.  If  she  had  a  cold  at  the  time,  work¬ 
ing  would  be  injurious.  I  should  say  a  month  or  six 
weeks  might  have  brought  on  all  the  appearances  I 
have  described ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  in  that 
time  she  would  have  become  so  much  wasted  ;  it 
might  be  two  or  three  months  to  produce  that 
wasted  appearance.  I  saw  sufficient  to  cause  death 
from  the  lungs.  I  observed  no  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  or  ulceration  of  the  nose.  If  it  had  been 
acute  glanders,  there  would  have  been  ulceration 
of  the  nose,  but  in  chronic  not  necessarily.  Qu.  If 
you  had  a  case  of  glanders  in  August,  could  you  say 
that  she  had  glanders  in  May  ?  Ans.  The  glanders 
must  have  appeared  before  August.  I  could  not 
undertake  to  say,  seeing  the  mare  before  and  after 
she  died— that  she  had  a  disease  in  May.  I  was 
at  Ford’s,  I  should  say,  by  ten  o’clock,  as  I  had 
another  engagement.  I  was  appointed  I  think  at 
twelve  o’clock.  I  had  her  opened  by  Atcheller, 
and  ordered  every  thing  to  be  left  as  I  found  them, 
and  told  the  man  there  was  some  gentleman  coming 
to  examine  her ;  told  them  not  to  put  any  of  the 
parts  away  till  they  had  seen  her.  There  is  no 
objection  to  give  green  meat  and  gentle  exercise 
in  case  of  cold. 

Cross-examined. — Am  a  member  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  entered  in  1819,  attended  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man's  lectures,  and  Mr.  Sewell’s ;  Mr.  Sewell’s 
opinion  is  considered  as  that  of  a  clever  man 
in  his  profession  ;  the  disease  of  glanders  he  has 
made  his  own  particular  study glanders  in  its 
commencement  has  the  appearance  of  a  com¬ 
mon  cold  ;  if  my  horse  has  a  cold,  I  don’t  take  him 
out  and  expose  him  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  ;  some  people  give  aloes  for  a  cold ;  I  believe 
some  veterinary  surgeons  prescribe  aloes,  but  that 
is  not  my  method.  If  the  mare  had  a  discharge  in 
May,  and  continued  to  August,  that  would  predis¬ 
pose  the  mare  to  glanders,  or  to  tubercles  on  the 
lungs.  There  might  have  been  other  symptoms 
— in  the  air-cavities,  in  the  sinouse'*,  but  there  was 
no  enlargement  of  the  maxillary  gland ;  think  I 
have  some  recollection  of  some  marks  of  a  blow 
between  the  eye  and  the  nose,  nothing  of  any  con¬ 
sequence,  the  bone  not  indented. 

Re-examined.  Knows  Mr.  Fenwick,  he  is  an 
experienced  man,  1  would  like  his  opinion  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Sewell’s  ;  knows  Mr.  Vines,  he  is  an  expe¬ 
rienced  man,  particularly  in  glanders  ;  he  has  made 
a  great  rese&rch,  has  written  a  work ;  should  be  as 
likely  to  call  him  in  as  any  man  I  know,  if  I  had  a 
case  of  glanders ;  Vines  was  demonstrator  of  the 
college  four  or  live  years  ago,  and  I  believe  he  lec¬ 
tures  now.  When  a  horse  has  a  continued  cold, 
common  prudence  would  have  dictated  common 
precautions.  Should  not  have  taken  the  horse 
out  in  wet  weather,  unless  I  wished  to  increase 
the  cold. 

Cross-examined.  1  have  been  called  in  by  Mr. 
Fenwick;  I  consider  a  running  at  the  nose  an  un¬ 
soundness,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

By  the  Arbitrator.  Qu.  If  you  saw  a  mare  in 
good  condition  examined  by  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and  pronounced  sound, 
and  looked  at  her  again  on  the  6th  of  May,  and 
she  exhibited  a  running,  a  slight  swelling  in  the 
maxillary  gland,  how  long  do  you  think  it  could 
have  been  there  ?  Ans.  If  I  observed  the  symptoms 
I  should  say  they  had  been  there  three  or  four  days. 


if  it  had  been  longer  the  whole  system,  the  general 
appearance  would  have  shown  it,  she  might  have 
contracted  the  disease  within  three  or  four  days. 
If  the  appearance  of  the  animal  was  good,  it  would 
be  a  natural  inference  to  say  that  it  was  contracted 
within  three  or  four  days,  whether  cold  or  glan¬ 
ders.  When  horses  get  cold  they  show  it  imme¬ 
diately  ;  it  is  possible  for  a  horse  to  have  cold  for 
four  or  five  days  without  shewing ;  cold  shows  it¬ 
self  in  weeping  at  the  nose  ;  if  a  horse  discharges 
from  two  nostrils  1  should  say  it  was  cold  ;  if  the 
running  was  from  one  nostril,  I  think  it  would  be 
symptomatic  of  glanders  ;  I  think  it  would  be  very 
suspicious. 

Mr.  Richard  Vines,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  examined  for  defend¬ 
ant,  deposed  as  follows  : — I  reside  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  ;  have  had  great  experience ;  been  there 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  had  great  experi¬ 
ence  before  belonging  to  that  establishment ;  have 
made  glanders  my  particular  study.  Sudden 
changes  of  temperature  will  produce  glanders,  in 
combination  with  very  hard  work,  and  being  out 
in  wet  weather,  in  autumn  particularly ;  at  any 
time  in  wet  weather,  glanders  will  come  on  either 
with  or  without  a  cold.  If  I  were  called  in  to  a 
horse  with  a  slight  cold  and  a  swelling  of  the 
maxillary  glands,  I  could  not  always  tell  it  was 
glanders,  there  are  suspicious  cases  which  would  go 
on  to  glanders,  a  swelling  of  the  maxillary  gland 
and  a  running  from  one  nostril,  on  the  same  side, 
is  most  suspicious;  experience  teaches  us  that  they 
generally  become  glandered;  with  these  symp¬ 
toms  (and  the  horse  in  good  condition),  if  he 
were  worked  hard  symptoms  of  decided  glanders 
might  come  on  in  a  few  days ;  it  might  be  perhaps 
a  fortnight,  according  to  the  treatment;  if  the 
horse  did  not  become  debilitated  it  might  run  olF ; 
with  these  symptoms  (suspicious)  I  should  give  a 
little  alterative  medicine,  a  very  little  aloes  and 
nitre,  not  sufficient  to  purge  or  to  affect  the  kidneys 
so  as  to  become  diuretic.  Afterwards  a  little  tonic 
to  stimulate,  a  little  gentium  with  perhaps  a  little 
ginger.  Would  not  give  him  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  sioe  drachms  of  aloes;  should  not  by 
any  means  give  two  or  three  doses  of  aloes  in  a 
fortnight.  Qu.  Supposing  a  suspicious  case  ? 
Ans.  Physicking  would  bring  on  glanders  ;  I 
would  not  in  a  suspicious  case  physic  at  all. 
Qu.  Supposing  a  case  physicked  for  a  month  with 
aloes,  and  taken  out  of  the  stables,  worked  hard, 
kept  out  for  three  or  four  hours,  is  that  likely  to 
produce  glanders  ?  Ans.  Most  likely  of  any  ;  with 
a  suspicious  cold  1  should  not  have  allowed  the 
horse  to  go  out  of  a  foot  pace,  just  necessary  to 
give  a  little  exercise.  To  a  horse  having  this 
cold  for  more  than  a  month  a  Veterinary  Surgeon 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  called  in ;  if  it  had 
been  a  case  of  suspected  glanders  it  might  have 
been  cured  if  taken  in  time.  After  a  cold  has 
been  contracted,  a  slight  watery  discharge  may 
come  on,  and  a  dulness  about  the  eyes,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  a  discharge  of  mucous 
and  pus  comes  on^  and,  about  the  same  time,  a 
swelling  of  the  maxillary  gland — but  this  is  not 
commonly  so, — swelling,  contemporaneous  with 
discharge;  rubbing  with  hartshorn  would  rather 
have  done  good  than  harm.  I  would  have  been 
able  to  discover  in  a  fortnight  whether  it  was 
glanders,  or  perhaps  in  two  or  three  days  ;  if  tne 
discharge  was  particularly  unhealthy,  or  sticking 
round  the  nose,  I  should  say  it  was  symptomatic  of 
glanders ; — has  known  cases  of  chronic  glanders 
where  horses  have  worked  and  been  in  good  con- 
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dition  for  six  months,  if  treated  well,  but  if 
not  it  assumes  a  bad  appearance  sooner.  Qu,  If 
the  cold  continued  more  or  less  from  May  till 
August,  when  he  was  pronounced  glandered,  and 
worked  quietly  for  the  first  month  and  hard  for 
the  next  two.  Am.  I  cannot  say  that  the  cold  in 
May  was  the  incipient  glanders.  A  cold,  with 
running  at  the  nose,  and  swelling  of  the  gland,  is 
an  unsoundness — hut  only  a  temporary  unsound¬ 
ness, — not  for  life.  In  chronic  glanders,  running 
at  the  nose  may  subside,  but  not  altogether. 

“  Cross-Examined.  —  In  chronic  glanders,  the 
head  only  may  be  affected.  A  horse,  with  chronic 
glanders,  and  excessive  hard  work,  may  keep  its 
condition; — if,  when  a  horse  has  a  running,  he 
looks  well,  it  would  indicate  no  disease  of  the 
lungs,  if  the  horse  is  worked  hard.  A  horse  never 
dies  from  simple  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  nose.  Never  saw  a  horse  die  fromhsemorrhage, 
in  chronic  glanders. 

The  Arbitrator,  after  hearing  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  and 
allowed  him  14^.  for  the  keep  of  the  mare  during 
the  time  she  remained  at  his  stables. 


NORTHERN  CIRCUIT. 


KILLING  A  HORSE  BY  ADMINISTERING 
AN  IMPROPER  MEDICINE. 

STABLES  V.  RHODES. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Serjeant  Atcherley 
and  Mr.  Wightman  ;  for  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Addison. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  John  Stables,  was  a  solicitor  in 
Leeds — the  defendant  was  a  chemist  and  druggist, 
residing  in  the  same  town.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  the  defendant,  being  a  person  in  the  habit  of 
making  up  medicines  for  horses,  had  prepared  one  for 
him  of  so  dangerous  and  violent  a  nature  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  the  death  of  his  horse,  and  the  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  value  of  it.  It  w'as  a  fact,  not  much 
disputed  in  the  cause,  that  the  death  of  the  horse 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  administration  of  that 
medicine.  The  case  set  up  by  the  defendant  was, 
that  the  ball  was  made  conformably  to  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  the  plaintiff,  who  directed  that  a  ball 
should  be  prepared,  consisting  of  eight  drachms  of 
Barbadoes  aloes,  and  one  drachm  of  calomel,  and 
that  the  defendant  told  him  that  it  was  a  very  pow'er- 
ful  medicine,  and  -should  not  be  used  except  by  a 
person  who  understood  the  nature  of  horses.  Ihis 
the  plaintiff  denied,  and  insisted  that  he  had  given 
no  direction  as  to  what  the  ball  should  be  composed 
of,  but  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  defendant.  The 
evidence  on  the  case  was  of  the  most  conflicting 
nature.  A  friend  of  the  plaintiff,  ^ho  went  with 
him  to  the  defendant’s  shop,  stated  that  the  order 
wms  given  w'ithout  any  specification  of  what  ingre¬ 
dients  the  ball  was  to  be  composed,  but  he  would 
not  venture  to  swear  that  such  an  order  might  not 
have  been  given  ;  and  a  young  man,  apprentice  with 
the  defendant,  stated  that  he  gave  particular  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
of  which  the  medicinal  ball  was  to  be  composed,  and 
the  caution  given  by  the  defendant  as  to  its  violent 
and  powerful  nature. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke  said  if  the  medicine  had  been 
prepared  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  plaintiff, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  he  could  not  recover  in  this 
action  ;  and  his  Lordship  intimated  that,  as  the  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  plaintiff  had  only  stated  that  he  did  not 


hear  that  which  the  witness  for  the  defendant  posi¬ 
tively  sw'ore  had  taken  place,  he  thought  the  Jury 
would  have  little  hesitation  as  to  their  decision. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Atcherley  claimed,  with  some  little 
warmth,  the  right  of  reply. 

The  Jury,  after  heating  this  and  the  charge  of  the 
Learned  Judge,  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 


ASSIZES.— KINGSTON,  April  4. 


THE  EPSOM  RACE  COURSE. 

BRISCOE  V.  ROBERTS. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass.  The  question  at 
issue  was  the  right  of  the  plaintiff,  John  Ivatt  Bris¬ 
coe,  Esq.,  the  late  Member  for  this  county,  to  the 
title  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  over  the  Epsom  Race 
Downs.  The  defendant,  a  tradesman  and  inhabitant 
of  Epsom,  claimed  a  right  in  his  character  of  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Epsom  to  hold  races  and  erect  booths  on 
the  Downs  at  all  seasonable  times  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Thessiger  addressed  the  Jury,  and  observed 
that  it  had  been  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  tc  put  an  end  to  the  Epsom 
races.  He  disclaimed  any  such  intention ;  his  sole 
motive  was  to  protect  his  own  rights,  and  the  rights 
of  those  who  would  succeed  him,  against  the  claims 
of  a  body  of  men  who  had  no  pretensions  for  making 
them.  Mr.  Briscoe  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Morbey,  who,  in  the  year  1771,  became 
the  purchaser  of  the  manor  of  Epsom.  In  ancient 
times  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  separated 
from  it,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  who  w’as  afterwards  attainted  in  the  same 
reign.  In  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  several 
grants  of  it  w'ere  made,  and  ultimately  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Morbey,  under  whom, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Briscoe  deduced  his  title. 
In  the  year  1815  a  portion  of  the  soil  was  leased  to  a 
Mr.  Saunders,  and  in  November,  1828,  a  portion 
was  also  leased  to  a  Mr.  Bluck,  w'ho  erected  the 
building  called  the  Grand  Stand,  and  he  always  paid 
ground  rent  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Two  or  three 
years  since  some  parties,  inhabitants  of  Epsom, 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  called  it  the 
Racing  Committee,  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
right  of  letting  out  the  land  during  the  races  to  any 
person  w'ho  might  be  the  highest  bidder.  They 
claimed  the  right  as  inhabitants  of  Epsom,  from  a 
usage  of  sixty  years,  to  hold  races,  and  erect  booths, 
on  the  “  Downs  during  seasonable  times  of  the 
year.”  Mr.  Roberts,  w^ho  is  an  inhabitant  of  Epsom, 
rented  some  ground  of  the  committee  during  the 
races  in  May  and  October,  and  paid  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  guineas.  He  proceeded  last  year  to  erect 
booths  preparatory  to  the  races,  and  Mr.  Briscoe, 
determined  to  try  the  right,  desired  his  bailiff  to 
serve  him  with  a  notice  not  to  make  the  erection. 

After  the  production  of  documentary  evidence  to 
prove  the  plaintift‘’s  title,  witnesses  were  called  to 
})rove  having  attended  the  races  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  having  always  paid  ground  rent  to  the 
different  collectors,  w'ho  told  them  that  the  money 
was  collected  for  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Sir  Joseph 
Morbey. 

Mr.  Platt  addressed  the  Jury  for  the  defendant. — 
He  said,  he  defended  this  action  on  three  grounds — ■ 
1st.  That  the  soil  and  freehold  were  not  in  Mr. 
Briscoe  but  in  Baron  de  Tessier,  a  gentleman  of 
property,  residing  at  Woodcot  Park,  in  this  county. 
2d]y.  That  the  defendant  had  leave  and  license  to 
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erect  the  booths ;  and  odly.,  That  the  inhabitants  of 
Epsom  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  hold  races  and 
erect  booths  at  all  seasonable  times  of  the  year.  He 
would  adduce  evidence  in  support  of  those  pleas, 
and  then  they  would  have  to  determine  whether  the 
plaintiff  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  discontinue  a 
great  public  amusement  or  not. 

Certain  documentary  evidence  was  then  put  in  to 
prove  Baron  de  Tessier’s  claim  to  the  soil,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  Baron  had  only  an  easement  in  the 
land,  a  sheep  walk  for  four  hundred  sheep  ;  the  plea 
was  therefore  abandoned. 

Witnesses  were  also  called  to  prove  that  they  had 
attended  the  races  for  a  long-  period,  and  had  paid 
rent  to  the  collectors,  who  invariably  told  them  the 
money  was  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Course. 
The  witnesses  on  either  side  who  gave  the  forgoing 
testimony  were  principally  a  class  of  persons  called 
travellers,  who  keep  booths  for  refreshments,  &c.,at 
races  and  fairs. 

The  Jury  after  a  short  deliberation  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  plaintiff — Damages  51. 


MUSCULAR  STRENGTH  OF  MAN  AS 
AFFECTED  BY  DIET. 


A  series  of  experiments  has  lately  been  made  in 
France  with  a  view  of  determining  the  effect  of  gela¬ 
tine  as  an  article  of  diet;  in  the  course  of  which,  a 
we  learn  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Paris,  the  following  results  were 
obtained.  It  must  be  observed  that  gelatine  is  the 
jelly  extracted  from  animal  substances  by  boiling  them 
in  water ;  and  M.  Edwards,  by  whom  the  experi¬ 
ments  alluded  to  were  made,  considers  isinglass  as 
pure  gelatine  ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that,  though 
highly  nutritious  under  certain  circumstances,  it  re¬ 
sembled  bread  and  some  other  articles  in  being  un¬ 
able  to  sustain  life  by  itself  alone.  Bread  and 
gelatine  together  form  a  nutritious  aliment,  but  they 
are  insufficient  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  the  body  in  a 
proper  manner.  When,  however,  gelatine  is  flavoured 
by  the  sapid  and  odorous  parts  of  meat,  it  then  pos¬ 
sesses  highly  nutritive  qualities,  and  not  only  fully 
sustains  the  animal  powers,  but  occasions  their  greater 
developement.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  M. 
Edwards  availed  himself  of  the  dynamometer,  a  little 
instrument  probably  consisting  of  a  steel-spring  coiled 
into  a  spiral,  which,  if  pressed  upon  with  all  the  force 
a  person  possesses,  becomes  compressed  :  the  degree 
to  which  this  is  effected  being  pointed  out  by  an  in¬ 
dex.  It  was  ascertained  in  this  manner  that,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  day,  the  muscular  strength  is  con¬ 
tinually  increasing,  while,  during  the  other  half,  it  is 
progressively  diminishing ;  and  that  this  develope¬ 
ment  of  the  bodily  powers  was  the  natural  process 
of  the  animal  system.  Another  series  of  experiments 
was  tried  with  a  view  of  estimating  the  muscular 
force  immediately  before  breakfast,  and  immediately 
after  that  meal.  The  mean  result  of  eight  days'  trial 
upon  the  same  individual  was  as  follows  78  8-10 
degrees  before  breakfast,  and  80  5-10  degrees  im¬ 
mediately  after  it.  The  meal  consisted  of  a  cup  of 
chocolate  and  a  small  loaf.  On  the  same  individual 
taking,  during  three  successive  mornings,  a  similar 
quantity  of  water  instead  of  chocolate,  it  was  found 
that  a  dimunition  of  two  degrees  was  occasioned  by 
the  alteration.  On  sugar  being  added  to  the  water, 
the  effect  was  the  same,  though  not  quite  so  decided. 


The  chocolate,  prepared  with  sugar,  and  the  custorirary 
quantity  of  water,  was  now  substituted,  which  cre¬ 
ated  an  additional  degree  of  strength,  amounting  to 
3  7-10  degs.  The  chocolate  and  bread  were  there¬ 
fore  the  sole  nutritious  properties  of  the  meal.  Com¬ 
mon  broth  was  next  adopted  as  a  diet ;  and  first  the 
effects  of  warmth  were  ascertained  distinct  from  that 
of  the  broth  itself.  Eight  ounces  of  water  were  drunk 
at  a  temperature  of  104  deg.  Fahrenheit,  the  ordinary 
temperature  at  which  broth  is  taken.  The  dynamome¬ 
ter  showed  that  the  muscular  power  had  been  diminish¬ 
ed  3  3-10  degs.  by  the  heat,  in  addition  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  water  simply.  I  he  effect  of  good  broth 
even  at  this  temperature,  was  found  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  body  six  or  eight  degrees.  The  general 
conclusions  established  by  these  experiments  are,  that 
the  muscular  force  of  strong  men  is  increased  after  a 
moderate  and  wholesome  meal;  on  the  contrary, 
persons  who  are  weak  from  illness,  old  age,  or  youth, 
or  by  their  sex,  lose  strength  directly  after  a  meal. 
This  elevation  or  depression  of  the  powers  immedi¬ 
ately  after  taking  food  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
subsequent  effect  of  the  digestion, — an  operation  which 
concentrates  the  bodily  energy  towards  the  stomach, 
and,  consequently,  counterbalances  the  previous  effect. 
The  dynamometer  indicates  the  difference  between 
these  opposed  forces  :  this  difference  is  less  among  the 
weak  than  among  strong  persons.  In  an  experiment 
on  the  inmates  of  one  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  it  was 
ascertained  that  soup  composed  of  gelatine,  instead 
of  diminishing  the  strength  of  weak  persons  as  the 
whole  meal  does,  gave  an  increase  to  the  men  of  two 
degrees,  and  to  the  women  of  three  :  and,  by  using  a 
double  quantity  of  gelatine  (4  oz.,)  a  further  increase 
of  strength  was  afforded. 


An  extraordinary  occurrence  has  recently  taken 
place  in  Hungary.  At  a  late  bear  hunt  the  hunters 
succeeded,  after  much  difficulty,  in  killing  a  very 
savage  old  she  bear.  She  was  scarcely'^  brought  to 
the  ground  when  a  young  girl,  about  12  years  of  age, 
rushed  from  a  thicket  and  threw  herself  on  the  dying 
animal,  making  the  deepest  lamentations.  With 
considerable  trouble  the  huntsmen  contrived,  by 
means  of  cords  with  running  knots,  to  capture  the 
little  savage.  Inquiry  being  set  on  foot,  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  a  countrywoman  had  lost  her  child 
about  12  years  since,  and  had  never  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  had  become  of  it.  The  girl  has  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Countess  Erdodi,  who 
has  commenced  her  treatment  by  feeding  her  on 
roots,  honey,  and  raw  meat.  Much  curiosity  is 
evinced  to  see,  when  she  has  received  certain  in¬ 
struction  and  the  developement  of  intellect  has  taken 
place,  whether  she  will  remember  her  former  situa¬ 
tion,  and  what  details  she  will  furnish  on  the  subject. 
—  Gezette  des  Fortes  de  Frankfort. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical  So¬ 
ciety,  Dr.  Hancock  read  a  paper  on  a  plant  called 
coomiparu  by  the  natives  of  Guiana.  It  is  used  to 
intoxicate  fish,  so  as  to  enable  the  fisher  to  catch 
them  with  the  hand.  It  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  is  constantly  covered  with  leaves  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white.  The 
fluid  circulating  in  the  plant  is  lactescent,  nearly  as 
thick  as  cream, and  is  so  abundant  as  to  trickle  down 
in  a  small  stream  if  the  bush  be  wounded.  A  seed 
of  this  plant  taken  internally  is  of  great  use  in  dropsy. 
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MR.  VINES’S  APPENDIX  ON  GLAN^ 
DERS  AND  FARCY  (continued.) — 
PRACTICAL  REVIEW  OF  Mr.  YOU- 
ATT’S  OPINION  ON  THE  NATURE 
AND  CAUSE  OF  GLANDERS,  &c. 


A  late  lecturer,  in  the  Lancet  and  the  Veterina¬ 
rian,  still  contends  “for  both  Glanders  and  Farcy 
being  the  effect  of  a  poison  contained  in  the  blood.” 
Let  all  those,  I  say,  who  are  fond  of  theorizing  on 
these  subjects  by  all  means  erjoy  their  own  opinions. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  this  poison  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  blood,  as  also  the  part  which  it  plays 
during  the  time  it  remains  in  the  circulatory  system  ; 
let  them  inform  us,  “  that  at  one  time  it  is  passive,”  and 
that  “  at  another  time  it  is  very  active,” — that  at  “  one 
time  it  rests  as  it  were  at  the  valves  of  the  absorbents, 
and  ultimately  destroys  the  surrounding  parts  by  ul¬ 
ceration,” — whilst  “  at  another  time  it  remains  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  system,”  “  as  harmless  as  a  dove,”  we 
suppose,  “in  the  form  of  seeds  of  disease,  only  await- 
ing  a  favourable  opportunity  to  produce  its  most  serious 
effects.” 

This  kind  of  language,  to  readers  not  conversant 
with  the  subject,  ma^'  at  first  view  appear  very  plau¬ 
sible  ;  but  let  not  Mr.  Youatt  again  inform  those  who 
are  practically  acquainted  with  such  matters,  “  that 
at  the  commencement  of  glanders  we  shall  find  horses 
in  the  most  healthy  state,  and  at  the  same  time  that  such 
disease  is  generated  while  the  animal  is  living  in  the  most 
flthy  situations” — How  Mr.  Youatt  can  possibly  ima¬ 
gine  that  practical  men  can  be  swayed  by  such  logic 
as  this,  I  cannot  understand.  He  says,  “that  the 
stables  of  the  postmaster  and  the  waggon  proprietor, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  barge  horse,  are  sometimes 
too  low  for  an  ordinary  man  to  stand  upright  in,  too 
dark  for  the  accumulation  of  filth  to  be  observed,  too 
far  from  the  master’s  eye  for  the  stable  man  to  do  his 
duty,  and  where  the  fumes  of  the  faeces  and  the  urine 
are  continually  arising,  these,  I  have  said,  are  the 
very  hot-beds  of  Glanders,  and  there  it  is  almost  a 
constant  resident.” — In  another  part  of  the  same  lec¬ 
ture,  he  states,  “  that  these  places  are  the  very  do¬ 
main  of  Glanders,  and  that  many  an  inhabitant  yields 
to  its  influence,” — yet  “  where  do  we  find  horses 
so  hardy,  so  healthy,  so  capable,  not  only  of  ordinary, 
but  of  cruel  exertion?” 

So,  gentle  reader,  if  you  should  wish  to  furnish 
yourself  with  horses  possessing  the  above  qualities, 
these  are  the  places,  according  to  Mr.  Youatt’s  de¬ 
scription,  in  which  you  are  to  look  for  them.  The  fact 
is,  this  Gentleman,  in  his  lectures  on  Glanders,  Farcy, 
&c.  from  being  much  too  fond  of  figurative  language, 
hearsay,  and  contradictory  evidence,*  has,  in  my  opi¬ 


*  In  one  part  of  his  Lectures,  (page  195,  Veteri¬ 
narian,  1832,)  he  informs  us  that  a  number  of  troop 
horses  became  glandered  from  their  being  improperly 
admitted  into  stables  that  were  built  at  Hythe.  Now, 
Mr.  Coleman,  who,  1  believe,  is  not  only  a  native  of 
that  place,  but  possesses  property  there  also,  says,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  horses  were  put  into  open  sheds 
only,  and  that  never  were  horses  more  healthy,  not 
even  one  of  them  during  their  stay  presenting  the 
slightest  appearance  of  this  disease. 

In  the  same  Lecture,  (still  speaking  of  Glanders), 
Mr.  Youatt  says  that  “  Fortunately  it  is  not  so  conta¬ 
gious  as  mange  or  distemper,  or  some  other  diseases; 
if  it  were,  the  breed  of  horses  would  be  swept  away” 
For  he  says,  “  that  the  virus  (of  a  glandered  horse) 
may  be  received  without  injury,  on  the  very  membrane 


nion,  laid  himself  open  to  our  pathological  comments. 
I  shall  not  make  use  of  any  stronger  language  than 
this  at  present,  but  will  only  further  observe,  that  to 
tell  us,  that  horses  really  can  become  Glandered,  and 
also  exist  in  such  filthy  situations  as  those  already 
mentioned,  and  that  for  years,  with  this  disease,  and 
yet  without  injury  to  the  general  health,  is  in  my  opi¬ 
nion  an  insult  to  our  common  understanding. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  horses,  which,  when 
they  become  glandered  or  farcied  in  not  only  those, 
but  likewise  other  places,  from  their  natural  strength 
of  constitution,  are  capable  for  a  time  of  performing 
ordinary  exertion,  and  that  with  benefit  to  their  owners, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others,  whose  sys¬ 
tem  not  being  so  strong,  fall  off  immediately,  and  of 
course  the  sooner  they  are  destroyed  the  better.  But 
in  neither  of  these  instances  do  we  find  the  system  in 
a  healthy  and  natural  state, 

Mr,  Youatt,  in  his  Lectures  on  Glanders,  advises 
his  pupils  “  not  to  puzzle  themselves  with  the  distinc¬ 
tion  betwixt  healthy  and  unhealthy  disease,”  that  “  it 
is  a  strange  and  unintelligible  connection  of  terms  ;” 
and  in  his  review  of  my  “  Practical  Treatise,”  in  the 
Veterinarian,  he  has  very  kindly  done  me  the  favour, 
when  taking  an  extract  from  page  7,  on  the  General 
Observations  on  Glandeis  and  Farcy, — not  only  of  stop¬ 
ping  short  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  but  likewise 
of  a  sentence  ;  and  by  so  doing  he  has  very  cunningly 
left  out  the  facts  which  are  there  brought  forward  in 
support  of  my  remarks  which  he  has  taken  away. 

And  then,  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purpose,  he 
has  wound  up  the  matter  by  saying  that  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  those  subjects,  “  barring  misappropriation  of 
terms,  and  ambiguity  in  language,  are  good  sound 
pathology,  the  frequent  applicability  of  which  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted.” — Now  what  mortal,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  publication  of  this  discovery  of  Mr. 
Youatt,  could  for  a  moment  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  good  and  sound  pathology,  could  co-exist  with 
wrong  applications  of  terms  and  ambiguity  in  language. 
The  poor  man  talks  downright  nonsense ;  and  even  if 
the  terms  had  been  misapplied,  which  I  contend  is  not 
the  case,  it  was  his  business,  if  he  had  acted  the  part 
of  an  impartial  reviewer,  to  have  pointed  the  errors 
out.  This  he  has  not  done.  No.  Why  not?  Be¬ 
cause  he  well  knew  there  was  no  error  of  the  kind,  in 
the  passage  animadverted  on,  which  he  could  pro¬ 
duce. — And  this  I  now  in  return  defy  him  to  do. 

which  is  the  seat  of  disease.  Horses  (he  affirms)  have 
been  kept  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  in 
the  next  stall,  and  some  in  the  same  stall,  without  be¬ 
coming  infected.” 

Now  (in  the  same  Lecture)  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  above,  he  asserts,  “That  the  truth  of  the  matter 
then  is,  that  every  horse  that  passes  through  a  fair, 
or  is  baited  at  an  inn,  or  even  travels  the  common 
public  road,  may  be  infected  without  the  rider’s  or 
owner’s  knowledge,  or  slightest  suspicion.  A  glan¬ 
dered  stallion  neighed  at  a  mare,  that  was  separated 
from  him  by  a  double  hedge,  and  a  deep  lane,  the  virus 
was  wafted  across  by  the  wind,  and  she  became  dis¬ 
eased,  and  died.”  This  out-Herod’s  Herod  ;  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Saunier  who  asserted  that  Glanders 
could  be  communicated  from  one  horse  to  another,  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  (Vide  p.  163-4, 
Practical  Treatise.) 

But  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  when  treating  on  the 
causes  of  the  Glanders,  to  our  very  great  surprise,  this 
ingenious  author,  (as  Mr.  Blaine  calls  him,)  introduce* 
to  our  notice  the  valuable  paper  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner,  and  attempts  to  explain,  that  the  same  cause 
which  produces  the  navicular  disease  in  the  foot  of  the 
horse,  likewise  produces  Glanders  in  the  head. 
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Before  1  proceed  fuilher,  1  sliall  introduce  to  the 
reader’s  notice  some  valuable  remarks  which  appeared 
in  the  Veterinarian,  1832,  fiom  the  pen  of  a  practical 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Mr.  R.Pritchard, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire;  inreply,nodoul)t,  to  Mr.Youatt’s review, 
as  also  some  very  improper  insinuations  which  appeared 
in  that  Journal  a  short  time  previously,  from  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Karkeek.  They  are  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“  From  the  very  great  advantages  I  have  had  of 
witnessing  the  progress  and  termination  of  that  dread¬ 
ful  scourge  to  horse-flesh,  in  which  disease  I  have 
.  ®  » 
witnessed  the  constitution  so  variously  attacked,  I  have 

some  time  since  concluded  a  specific  remedy 
never  will  be  found  for  the  glanders.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Vines,  that  what  we  call  glanders  in  the 
horse,  is  no  more  nor  less  than  sequel  of  organic 
lesion,  produced  by  other  diseases,  unwholesome  food, 
&c.  And  now,  having  stated  my  belief  in  his  theo¬ 
ries,  allow  me  to  make  a  few  observations  in  support 
of  them.  Tf  Mr.  Vines  has  not  discovered  a  specific 
cure  for  glanders,  in  all  its  forms,  which  probably  some 
subscribers  to  his  book  expected  to  find  on  per  usal  of  the 
tvork,  a  discovery  io  which  the  language  has  no  preten¬ 
sions,  Mr.  V.  has  certainly  given  us  the  most  feasible 
description  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  disease  of 
any  thing  yet  offered  to  the  profession  :  he  has  thrown, 
if  liot  a  new,  a  further  light  upon  that  part  of  our  pa¬ 
thology. 

“M.  Dupuy  first  called  the  attention  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  tubercles,  as  the  cause  of  glanders,  but  he 
mistook  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  left  us  in  the  dark 
at  a  very  important  point,  viz.  ‘  that  tubercle  is  the 
product  of  an  unknown  cause  but  Mr.  V.  tells  us 
that  tubercle  is  the  effect  of  inflammation  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  constitution.  This  is  as  rational  and  clear 
to  me  as  the  language  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who, 
speaking  of  the  different  results  arising  from  inflam¬ 
mation  in  healthy  and  unhealthy  constitutions  in  the 
human  subject,  says,  ‘  Let  us  suppose  that  two  women 
receive  each  a  blow  on  the  breast,  one  with  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  constitution,  and  the  other  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  worn  down  with  care,  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
and  in  a  constant  state  of  chronic  feverish  excitement, 
in  which  the  secretions  are  imperfectly  performed :  in 
the  first  individual,  the  inflammation  produced  will  be 
strictly  healtliy,  going  through  its  different  stages,  until 
the  cure  is  accomplished  ;  but  in  the  other,  owing  to 
constitutional  peculiarity,  the  same  extent  of  injury 
will  produce  cancerous  disease ;  an  affection  over 
which  all  remedies,  hitherto  tried,  have  little  control, 
and  extirpation  is  but  an  uncertain  mode  of  relief.’ 
And  most  assuredly  is  inflammation  in  the  various 
textures  in  unhealthy  constitutions  of  horses,  attended 
witli  the  same  destructive  results,  although  it  may  notbe 
of  the  same  desciiption  and  character  as  that  of  the  hu- 
mansubject.  If  glanders  is  generated  in  the  constitution  of 
the  horse,  ivhich  I  believe  to  be  far  the  most  frequent  case, 
that  constitution  must  necessarily  be  unhealthy  ;  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  susceptibility  to  become  glandered  ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce  the  disease  by 
inoculation  in  horses  whose  constitution  is  perfectly 
healthy.  And,  by-the-bye,  I  would  here  observe,  that 
fine  coats  and  fulness  of  flesh  are  not  in  all  instances 
a  guarantee  for  health  :  I  have  often  found,  on  exami¬ 
nations  of  bodies  after  death,  chronic  disease  of  the 
liver  to  a  very  great  extent,  scrofulous  tumours  in  the 
mesentery  of  large  magnitude,  and  astonishing  num¬ 
bers  of  worms  in  the  intestines  of  horses  whose  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances  during  life  were  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  character.  It  has  been  said  that  in  those  cases 


of  catarrh,  &c.  which  degenerate  into  glanders,  the 
seeds  of  that  disease  may  have  been  previously  sown 
in  the  system,  which  only  awaited  some  diseased  or 
altered  action  to  bring  them  into  operation.  I  must 
confess  the  term  seeds  of  a  disease  is  too  vague  and 
indefinite  language  for  my  comprehension,  unless  it 
means  those  tubercles  or  cellular  abscesses  which  in 
some  degree  resemble  certain  vegetable  seeds.  And 
may  not  those  tubercles  or  abscesses  found  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities  be  formed 
by  the  same  causes,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
those  in  the  lungs,  and  arrested  in  their  progress  to 
suppuration  by  a  removal  of  that  which  gave  rise  to 
their  cause  1  And  in  the  same  manner  as  a  new 
inflammation  brings  about  suppuration  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  may  not  catarrhal  inflammation  forward  the 
suppuration  of  those  tubercles  in  the  nasal  membrane, 
and  produce  the  disease  locally,  or  what  we  call 
chronic  glanders  ?  which  stage  continues,  provided  the 
horse  is  well-fed  and  not  over-worked,  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  period,  without  otherwise  affecting  the  animal 
than  nasal  discharge  and  enlargement  of  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  gland  on  the  same  side  as  the  nostril  affect¬ 
ed.  I  fear  I  am  intruding  on  the  pages  of  your  valua¬ 
ble  Journal,  and  will  now  close  my  remarks  on  the 
use  of  cantharides.  As  regards  the  curative  intentions 
in  glanders,  every  experienced  practitioner  is  fully 
aware  of  the  success  of  the  tonic  plan  of  treatment ; 
and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach  in  marked  debility 
with  loss  of  appetite,  cantharides  has  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  in  my  practice  I  have 
notcoufined  their  use  to  the  cure  of  glanders,  but  have 
experienced  the  very  best  effects  from  them  in  horses 
with  light  bodies,  and  delicate  feeders.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  administered  them  in  small  doses,  to  which  has 
been  carefully  added  those  indispensable  auxiliaries, 
regular  feeding,  good  grooming,  and  suitable  exercise 
to  the  condition  or  state  of  my  patient,  allowing  oc¬ 
casional  intervals  whilst  giving  this  medicine,  and 
never  have  as  yet  witnessed  but  the  very  best  effects. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  my  practice,  showing  the  beautiful  effi¬ 
cacy  of  cantharides. 

“  A  chesnut  mare,  five  years  old,  the  property  of 
Mr.  T.H.  Ward,  Wolverhampton,  became  my  patient 
on  the  llth  March,  1831.  She  appeared  blotched 
about  the  back  and  near  shoulder,  from  serum  under 
the  skin,  besides  which  the  groom  had  observed  in¬ 
testinal  worms  voided  b^  her  ;  and  1  knowing  her  to 
have  been  well  fed  with  corn,  and  doing  little  work, 
suspected  a  morbid  habit  of  body  to  be  present,  and 
accordingly  administered  a  mild  purge  of  calomel  and 
aloes  on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 

“  I3th. — Purging  moderately. 

“  \4th. — Bowels  set.  I  see  no  more  of  her  until 
the  21st,  when  Mr.  Ward  desires  my  attendance  : 

I  found  her  with  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  gland,  on  the  near  side,  hot  and  painful  to 
the  touch  ;  with  loss  of  appetite,  or  rather  neglecting 
her  food,  apparently  from  pain  in  the  jaw.  She  is 
removed  to  my  stables;  takes  an  aperient  ball,  and  a 
poultice  of  fine  bran  or  sharps  is  applied  to  the  tu¬ 
mour. 

“  23d. — The  tumour  has  suppurated  ;  it  is  lanced  ; 
pus  is  discharged  freely. 

‘'‘25th. — Feeds  still  very  sparingly,  and  bowels 
costive  ;  takes  a  laxative. 

“21th. — Bowels  open. 

“  28t/t. — Purges  :  flour  gruel  with  prepared  chalk. 

“  29th. — Bowels  set.  Tonic  balls  are  given  up 
to  April  2d :  legs  begin  to  fill ;  falls  away  rapidly. 
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and  feeds  very  sparingly ;  eats  nothing  but  a  little 
hay  :  refusing  oats,  and  oats  with  bran.  The  ulcer 
healed,  and  swelling  nearly  gone. 

“  I  now  gave  her  mild  diuretic  medicine  daily,  and 
ordered  walking  exercise,  for  half  an  hour,  morning 
and  evening  ;  grows  weaker ;  her  legs  increase  in  size 
daily  ;  anasarcous  blotches,  like  unto  a  rash,  break  out 
all  over  her  body  ;  and  the  nose  and  face  considera¬ 
bly  swell  from  anasarcous  collection,  so  that  by  the 
10th  my  patient  is  a  pitiable  looking  object.  Oa  ex¬ 
amining  the  pituary  membrane,  I  find  it  spotted  with 
red  blotches,  and  in  other  parts,  turning  of  a  copper 
colour.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  she  could  not  be  long 
in  this  state  without  becoming  glandered  and  farcied. 
I  on  this  day  commenced  giving  her  cantharides,  in 
three  grain  doses,  with  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each 
two  drachms ;  treacle,  a  sufficient  quantity,  daily ; 
and  ordered  the  groom  to  give  her  oats  and  beans  in 
small  quantities,  and  often  ;  water  in  small  quantities, 
seven  or  eight  times  a-day,  the  same  with  her  hay  ; 
to  be  bandaged  as  high  as  the  knees  and  hocks  with 
flannel  rollers,  exercised  as  before,  and  well  groomed 
or  dressed. 

“  By  the  17th  she  is  feeding  very  much  better,  and 
her  legs  are  daily  growing  finer.  The  blotches  are 
out  very  thick  about  her  body  and  thighs  on  one  day; 
the  next,  perhaps  not  one  to  be  seen,  but  as  fine  all 
over  as  possible. 

“  ISth. — Cantharides  increased  to  five  grains,  and 
steadily  attended  to,  avoiding  wet  and  exposure  to 
cold  as  much  as  possible  during  exercise. 

“  23d. — She  has  now  taken  eight  doses,  containing 
three  grains  of  cantharides,  and  six  doses  containing 
five  grains.  She  is  become  very  lively  ;  feeds  well ; 
her  legs  quite  fine,  and  altogether  very  much  im¬ 
proved  and  grown  in  flesh,  but  the  nasal  appearances 
are  the  same,  and  the  anasarcous  blotches  appear  and 
disappear  as  before  described  :  medicine  discontinued 
to  the  28th.  I  now  gave  three  grains  and  a  half  of 
cantharides ;  and  again  on  the  29th  and  30th  com¬ 
menced  with  seven  grain  doses  of  cantharides  ;  the 
quantity  of  gentian  and  ginger  as  before.  She  con¬ 
tinues  feeding  very  well,  and  is  lively ;  improves  in 
condition. 

“  May  6th. — Medicine  continued  ;  to-day,  a  little 
more  oedematous  about  the  nose  and  chest,  and  a  good 
deal  blotched,  but  feeds  well  and  is  lively. 

“  10th. — Discontinue  the  medicine;  goes  on  well. 

“  lith. — Quite  free  from  blotches.  Nasal  mem¬ 
brane  become  much  more  healthy,  fast  losing  its  dis¬ 
colouration,  and  gaining  the  pinky  tint.  Give  cantha¬ 
rides  in  four  grain  doses,  for  six  days. 

“  26th. — Nasal  membrane  free  from  the  red  spots  ; 
is  of  a  healthy  appearance ;  feeds  very  well  ;  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lively  and  playful;  and  on  the  30th,  I  sent 
her  home  quite  well.  1  saw  this  mare  a  fortnight 
ago,  quite  well  and  in  beautiful  condition.” 

These  remarks,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  prove 
what  I  have  already  advanced  at  page  195 — 6,  where 
it  is  stated,  that  “this  medicine  is  highly  useful  in 
all  those  affections  of  the  nasal  membrane  and  skin, 
rhat  are  by  practitioners  designated  as  doubtful,  bor¬ 
dering  on,  suspected,  or  approaching  to  Glanders  and 
Farcy.  And,  if  given  in  due  time,  acts  as  a  preventative 
of  their  becoming  confirmed  cases,  by  gradually  re¬ 
storing  the  affected  parts  to  a  healthy  or  natural  state 
and  appearance.  Those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  I 
have  found  cantharides,  &c.  so  very  useful,  and  in 
which  they  are  best  applicable,  are  those  of  direct  de¬ 
bility,  where  the  whole  system  is  either  already  in,  or 
approaching  to,  a  particular  unhealthy  condition,  and 


which  may  be  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes,  as  bad,  and  irregular  feeding, 
hard  loork,  autumnal  grass,  low  keep  at  straw  yards,  6^ e. 
or  where  horses  have  been  reduced  by  repeated  bleed¬ 
ings,  purgative  or  diuretic  medicines,  rowels,  setons, 
or  otherwise  badly  treated,  and  improperly  managed, 
during  long  continued  cases  of  strangles,  colds,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  dropsy,  grease,  &c.”  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  in  such  cases,  by  following  the  di¬ 
rections  already  laid  down  in  the  work,  and  with  oc¬ 
casional  doses  of  the  following  alterative  medicine — 
Cape  Aloes  .  Two  drachms 

Nitre  .  •  One  drachm 

Soap  .  .  One  drachm 

Camphor  .  .  Half  a  drachm 

Meal  and  Treacle,  sufficient  to  form  a  ball — 

At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable,  for  a  few  days,  en¬ 
tirely  to  withdraw  the  stimulating  or  tonic  balls — - 
That  no  medicine  has  ever  yet  been  in  use,  which  has 
proved  so  effectual,  or  that  will,  when  carefully  used, 
in  the  way  I  have  recommended,  be  so  serviceable  to 
the  practical  Veterinarian,  and  the  extensive  horse- 
owner,  even  when  the  constitution  of  horses  has  been 
already  greatly  reduced,  and  almost  broken  down, 
and  its  judicious  application  will  enable  many  to  work 
for  months,  and  even  for  years  afterwards,  which 
otherwise  must  have  sunk  very  quickly,  and  of  course 
been  lost  to  their  owners. 

As  far  as  regards  the  cure  of  Glanders,  (but  remem¬ 
ber  it  is  not  my  wish  to  induce  any  one  to  incur  an 
unnecessary  expense,) — from  a  variety  of  letters  which  I 
have  received  on  the  subject,  I  shall  introduce  one  as 
connected  with  the  successful  treatment  of  this  dis- 
I  was  favoured  with  it  by  Mr.  C.  Brett,  Veteri- 


ease. 


nary  Surgeon,  Bletchingly,  (now’  of  the  12th  Lancers) 
who  writes  as  follows  : — 


“  Sir, 

“  I  have  perused  your  work  on  Glanders 
w’ith  considerable  pleasure,  and  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reporting  to  you  a  case  I  have  had  in  hand,  wherein 
your  mode  of  treatment  has  been  most  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  coach  mare,  five  years  old,  with  acute  Glan¬ 
ders,  was  condemned  for  the  hounds.  The  owner,  (the 
proprietor  of  the  Godstone  coach,)  how’ever,  was  in- 
duced  to  put  her  under  my  care,  on  the  I6th  of  June 
last,  and  I  discharged  her,  restored  to  perfect  sound¬ 
ness,  on  the  30th  of  July  following. 

“  From  a  few  days  after  the  first  exhibition  of  can¬ 
tharides,  the  mare’s  tone  of  stomach  and  spirits  gra¬ 
dually  began  to  improve ;  she  progressively  gained 
flesh,  and  the  ulcers  on  both  sides  of  the  septum  began 
to  die  away,  and  the  tumefied  glands  to  subside.  I  fed 
her  as  you  direct,  on  the  most  nutritious  diet,  and  in 
the  most  bountiful  profusion,  but  her  appetite  kept 
pace  with  the  supply  of  food.  I  placed  her  at  large  in 
the  bay  of  a  barn,  where  she  had  a  plentiful  admission 
of  fine  fresh  air,  and  administered  the  cantharides 
daily,  (secundum  artcm)  in  doses  of  five  to  six  grains. 

“  I  conceive.  Sir,  you  have  conferred  on  us  a  great 
benefit,  by  the  publication  of  your  opinion  on  this  dire 
disease,  and  I  think  a  case  in  point  like  this,  which 
bears  favourable  testimony  to  your  mode  of  treatment, 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  profession. 

“  I  am  yours,  &c. 

“  CHAS.  C.  BRETT,  V.  S.” 

“  To  Mr.  Vines, 

Royal  Veterinary  College. 

Thus  have  I  received  the  thanks  not  only  of  this 
gentleman,  but  also  of  a  large  number  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  veterinary  practitioners  this  country  can 
produce.  Not  for  having  deceived  the  public  by 
holding  forth  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  specif  c  cure, 
for  Glanders,  &c.  in  every  stage,  as  some  artful  per¬ 
sons  would  fain  have  insinuated,  and  wished  to  make 
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the  world  believe  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  having 
given  “  the  most  feasible  description  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  this  disease,  &c.  &c.  yet  offered  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Indeed,  all  who  have  done  me  the  favour  of  care¬ 
fully  reading  my  work  through,  and  more  particularly 
chapters  9  and  10,  (see  also  Plate  3,^  must  be 
fully  aware,  from  the  description  there  given,  that, 
from  the  extensive  internal  disorganization  observable 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  that,  to  discover  a  cure 
for  the  Glanders,  in  every  form,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  ;  since,  if  by  any  means  a  cure  could,  in  the 
most  confirmed  and  hopeless  cases  be  effected,  it  is 
only  to  be  brought  about  by  entirely  removing  the  old 
diseased  organs,  as  the  lungs,  &c.  and  replacing  them 
by  new  and  perfect  ones.  Now,  as  this  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  so  also  a  cure,  in  such  instances,  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  However,  Mr.  Youatthas 
been  so  bold,  in  his  late  advice  to  his  Pupils,  as  to 
advise  them  “  to  seek  out  cases  of  Glanders,  for  ex¬ 
periment  and  treatment,  at  their  own  expense  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  inform  them — “  that  the  desire 
to  relieve  their  profession  from  a  blot  upon  its  character, 
is  a  laudable  one.”  A  blot  upon  its  character, 
INDEED  !  Mr.  Youatt,  when  lecturing  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  ought  to  have  been  a  great  deal  more  explana¬ 
tory  on  internal  organic  disease,  which,  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  instances,  is  found  to  exist.  He  would 
then  have  been  enabled  to  make  them  understand 
more  fully,  why  horses  of  "stage  and  post  masters, 
the  waggon  jn-oprietor,  and  the  owner  of  the  barge- 
horse,”  and  even  “  the  poor  widow  at  Paddington;*” 
— why  too,  even  when  horses  of  this  description  are 
kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  allowed  plenty  of  the  best 
provisio7is,  but,  at  the  same  time,  excessively  hard 
worked,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  alternate  changes 
of  heat  and  cold,  are  by  far  more  subject  to  Glanders 
and  Farcy,  than  the  studs  of  gentlemen  and  of  deal¬ 
ers,  even  independent  of  contagion.  The  reason  is  evi¬ 
dent  :  the  one  class  of  horses  is,  at  times,  compelled 
to  undergo  the  most  laborious,  and  long-continued  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  consequently,  the  internal  organs,  as  the  lungs, 
^c.  become  very  frequently  the  seat  of  a  slow,  or 
chronic  inflammatory  disease,  the  ultimate  result  of 
Avhich  is,  a  more  or  less  degree  of  disorganization  of 
these  very  important  parts,  forming  tubercles,  vomica, 
&c. — (see  the  Plates} — and  these,  in  the  end,  consti¬ 
tute  the  true  phithisis,  or  real  consumption  in  the  horse. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  the  reason  why  gentlemen 
and  dealers’  horses  are  not  so  frequently  Glan- 
dered  and  Farcied  as  those  just  mentioned,  al¬ 
though  the  stabling  and  feeding  of  each  may  be  very 
good,  is  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  so  excessitely 
overworked,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  the  al¬ 
ternate  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  those  belonging 
to  the  postmasters,  &c. 

Some  time  ago,  1  was  requested  by  a  well-informed 
Veterinary  Practitioner,  jo  attend  in  consultation 
with  him  respecting  some  stage-horses,  belonging  to 
a  respectoble  stage-master,  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
who  had  unfortunately  lost  many,  not  only  by  Glan¬ 
ders,  but  by  Farcy  also.  On  examining  the  stables, 
every  thing  appeared  in  perfect  order,  with  good  ven¬ 
tilation  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  a  plentiful  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  best  corn,  hay,  &c.  But  that  which 
chiefly  attracted  my  notice,  was  most  of  the  horses 
appeared  to  be  more  or  less  drawn  up  in  their  car¬ 
cases,  and  with  very  little,  or  no  flesh  to  spare.  In 


short,  they  were  out  of  condition,  and  might  be  termed 
below  par.  After  having  examined  the  horses,  we 
then  entered  into  consultation  with  the  owner,  as  to 
whether  he  was  over  or  under  furnished  with  horses, 
and  his  reply  was — “that  his  stock  of  horses  was 
much  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  work 
which  they  had  to  perform.”  But,  he  observed, 
“  What  am  I  to  do?  There  is  so  much  opposition 
that  the  business,  at  present,  does  not  pay.” 

We  then  candidly  told  him,  that  excessive  over-work, 
in  this  instance,  was  the  only  cause  of  his  horses  having 
Glanders  and  Farcy;  and  that  he  must  quickly  do 
one  of  two  things ;  either  make  up  his  mind  to  In- 
ciease  his  stock,  and  work  them  less,  or  else  continue 
his  piesent  system,  and  be  content  to  have  Glanders, 
Farcy,  &c. 

These  were  the  terms  on  which  we  parted  ;  and 
probably,  from  understanding  very  little  about  these 
matters,  and  perhaps,  being  led  away  by  the  remarks 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  persuade  the  public,  that 
such  diseases  are  produced  by  contagion  alone,  he  at 
last  became  dissatisfied  with  the  veterinary  attendant, 
and  they,  therefore,  separated.  Nevertheless,  after 
employing  several  practitioners,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
always  taking  the  utmost  degree  of  precaution  to  pre¬ 
vent  contagion,  his  horses  still  continued  subject  to 
glanders. 

Accidentally  meeting  us  some  time  afterwards,  he 
very  candidly  ackowledged,  that  he  had  seen  his  error 
— that  he  had  been  misled  on  the  subject — and  that, 
if  he  had  taken  our  advice,  he  should  then,  no  doubt, 
have  been  many  pounds  in  pocket. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  occurred,  I  was  also 
requested  by  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,  in  London,  to  attend  with  him  in  the 
examination  of  several  valuable  job  horses,  some  of 
which  had  become  glandered,  and  others  farcied ; 
and  this,  too,  without  the  proprietor  being  able  to 
assign  any  particular  cause.  However,  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  stables  had  an  idea  that  these  dis¬ 
eases  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  been  caught 
from  other  horses ;  but  they  had  no  particular  proof 
of  this  being  the  fact. 

On  investigation,  however,  it  very  soon  turned  out, 
that  the  horses  had  been  living,  for  a  length  of  time, 
in  idleness,  and  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  new  hay 
and  oats,  which,  of  course,  when  under  either  work  or 
play,  are  well  known  to  render  horses  in  a  faint,  re¬ 
laxed,  or  debilitated  state ;  and,  of  course,  from  the 
slightest  exciting  cause  being  applied,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  then  in  a  pre-disposed  state,  they  become 
liable  not  only  to  those,  but  likewise  to  a  variety  of 
other  diseases,  which,  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
to  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  would  never  have 
occurred. 

I  have  also  seen  Glanders  and  Farcy  occur,  spon- 
taneusly,  in  gentlemen’s  stables,  more  particularly  in 
the  heat  of  the  summer  season,  when  the  stables  are 
kept  closely  shut  up,  and  the  horses  also  clothed  to 
excess : — for  instance,  two  thick  woollen  rugs,  &c.  on 
a  horse  at  a  time.  Glanders,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  these  commences  not  only  with  an  un¬ 
healthy  discharge,  but  also  a  slight  bleeding  from  one 
or  both  the  nostrils,  while  Farcy  appears  to  be  a 
sudden  enlargement  and  inflammatory  swelling  of  one 
or  more  of  the  limbs. 

I  have  likewise  seen  these  diseases  break  out  spon¬ 
taneously,  in  gentlemen’s  stables,  even  where  every 
degree  of  precaution  has  been  taken,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  not  giving  their  horses  su  fficient  work  and  exer¬ 
cise. 


*  See-page  131,209,  vol.  v.  Veterinarian,  1832. 
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In  short,  as  Glanders  and  Farcy  are  dependent  on 
a  'particular  unhealthy  and  deranged  state  oj  the  whole 
system,  brought  on  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  variety 
of  vre-disposing  and  exciting  causes,  too  numerous  to  be 
particularized,  but  which  are  fully  treated  of  in  ihe 
course  of  my  work  ;  as  these  affections,  when  pro¬ 
duced,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  (more  particularly 
Glanders,)  capable  of  being  communicated  to  other 
horses,  it,  therefore,  behoves  us  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  act  in  allowing  the  diseased  to  have  any  com¬ 
munication  with  such  as  are  sound,  or  in  a  healthier 
condition. 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  necessary  for  horse-owners, 
and  others,  to  keep  the  idea  ofcotitagion  in  view.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  ought  also  to  take  into  their 
consideration,  that,  where  one  horse  becomes  either 
glandered  or  farcied  by  contagion,  ninety-nine  become 
so  by  the  various  causes  already  enumerated;  and  who¬ 
ever  desires  to  become  practically  acquainted  with 
these  subjects,  should  attend  our  London  slaughter 
houses,  and  also  some  of  our  large  stage  establish¬ 
ments,  where  they  will  very  soon  glean  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  maladies. 

Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Farcy. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  Mr.  Youatt,  when  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  give  a  Practical  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Glanders,  &c.  at  the  University  of  London,  should 
have  said  so  very  little  about  Farcy,  and  that  little 
confined  almost  solely  to  this  disease  when  found  to 
follow  Glanders.  Now,  it  is  a  very  common  fact  with 
practical  men,  to  find  cases  of  Farcy  occur  alone,  and 
the  horse  frequently  recover,  and  be  of  great  service 
for  years  afterwards,  and  that  without  Glanders  ever 
taking  place.  Indeed,  almost  any  common  Farrier  will 
tell  us,  “  that  sometimes  he  can,  with  little  difficulty, 
cure  Farcy,  but  not  so  Glanders.” 

And,  again,  it  is  rather  strange,  that,  in  Mr. 
Youatt’s  review  of  my  work,  and  especially  of  that 
part  wherein  he  has  slopped  short,  not  only  in  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph,  but  likewise  of  a  sentence, 
and  in  which  the  words  Glanders  and  Farcy  are  both 
stated,  that  this  very  impartial  reviewer  should  attend 
more  particularly  to  ihe  former,  and  almost  entirely 
leave  out  of  the  question  the  latter.  The  reason  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  very  evident ;  he  could  not  in  defiance 
to  our  common  understanding,  deny  that  the  unhealthy 
sores  (ulcers)  of  the  skin,  so  frequently  seen  in  Farcy, 
depended  on  a  similar  state  of  the  whole  systetn  ;  and  if 
he  had  once  admitted  this,  he  must  have,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledged  that,  slI  the  commencement  of  Glan¬ 
ders,  the  whole  system  was  in  an  tinhealthy  state  like¬ 
wise.  Veterinary  practitioners  would  then  have  seen 
the  subject  in  its  proper  light,  without  any  mystifica¬ 
tion,  and  all  necessity  for  my  entering  into  this  expia¬ 
tion  would  have  been  superseded.  A  brief  statement 
will  render  these  facts  .self-evident.  Glanders  very 
often  exists  alone  ;  but,  as  a  general  conseciuence. 
Farcy  is  usually  found  to  occur  before  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Farcy  appears  primaiily,  and  the 
animal  becomes  in  an  incurable  state.  Glanders  most 
commonly  succeeds.  Tliese  facts  are  so  well  known 
to  the  profession,  that  Glanders  and  Farcy  have  been 
considered  as  one  and  the  same  constitutional  disease  : 
the  only  marked  difference  consisting  in  the  seat  of 
each.  Mr.  Coleman,  and  others  have  conceived  these 
affections  to  depend  on  a  specif  c  poison  in  the  blood  : 
While  1,  on  the  contrary,  consider  them  to  depend  on 
a  particular  unhealthy  stateoi  the  whole  system,  brought 
on  by  various  modes  of  bad  management,  internal  or. 
ganic  disease,  i^c.  The  cure,  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 


stances,  being  very  doubtful,  and  dependent  on  the 
age,  strength,  and  degree  of  internal  organic  disease, 
which  is  found  to  exist.  A  proper  knowledge  of  these 
particulars  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner. 

As  a  proof  of  Farcy  being  connected  with  an  un¬ 
healthy  state  (f  the  lohole  system,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  when  horses  have  been  improperly 
treated,  as  already  mentioned,  and  yet  not  the  least 
symptom  of  this  disease  has  presented  itself,  how’  very 
frequently  does  Farcy  take  place  after  a  common  in¬ 
jury,  as  a  kick  from  another  horse,  the  improper  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  harness,  &c.;  and  more  particularly  after 
horses  at  straw  yards  have  been  suddenly  brought  into 
good  feeding,  and  in  all  those  in  which  their  blood 
has  been  brought  into  an  impoverished  and  unhealthy 
state,  and  this  may  arise  either  from  too  high,  or  too 
low  feeding.  Sec.  • 

A  Fractical  Review  of  Mr.  Youatfs  Opinions  on 
the  Nature  and  Cause  of  Farcy. 

My  subject  naturally  leads  me,  in  the  next  place, 
to  a  review  ot  Mr.  Youatt’s  eleventh  lecture,  it  being 
the  only  one,  out  of  six  devoted  to  these  inquiries, 
which  is  more  particularly  confined  to  Farcy  alone  ; 
since  the  five  preceding  this,  are  restricted  to  the 
nature  and  causes  of  Glanders.  I  must  beg  of  the 
practical  reader,  before  he  enters  on  this  subject,  to 
understand,  that  Mr.  Youatt  is  of  opinion,  that  Farcy 
cannot  occur  without  Glanders  at  the  same  time,  ex¬ 
isting  in  a  primary  form.  In  short,  that  Glanders  must, 
and  does  always  existfrst,  and  that  Farcy  follows  as  a 
secondary  affection. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  essential  to  state  the 
manner  in  which  this  gentleman  supposes  Glanders  to 
be  the  cause  of  Farcy.  In  the  first  place,  he  kindly 
acquaints  us  with  his  theory  on  the  real  use  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  and  of  their  valves,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  poison,  by  “  its  stickey  nature,  &c. 
becomes  entangled  in  those  membranous  folds  — 
committing,  by  the  bye,  an  anatomical  blunder,  by  as¬ 
serting  that  the  deep  seated  absorbents  are  without 
valves.  He  then  proceeds  to  state, — “And  now  the 
superficial  and  the  deeper-seated  absorbents  being  in¬ 
volved,  a  strange  aggravation  of  disease  is  soon  ob¬ 
served,  tlie  ulcerations  are  more  rapid  and  more  exten¬ 
sive,  they  involve  not  only  the  valve  of  the  larger  ab¬ 
sorbent,  but  the  whole  masses  of  minute  absorbents. 
The  virus  is  greater  in  quantity,  more  virulent  and  more 
corrosive  :  the  ulcers  run  into  sinuses  about  the  hock, 
and  under  the  flexors,  difficult  to  get  at  and  difficult 
to  treat.  There  are  discharges  of  foetid  matter  from 
most  or  all  of  them,  and  from  the  nose  and  from  the 
mouth,  attended  with  enlargement,  threatening  in¬ 
stant  suffocation  :  and,  at  other  times,  the  inside  of 
the  thigh  ;  at  others,  almost  the  whole  frame  presents 
a  mass  of  ulceration  and  putridity.” 

After  these  observations,  Mr.  Youatt  goes  on  to 
deny,  almost  as  far  as  he  possibly  can,  the  existence 
of  the  symptoms  of  Farcy  before  those  of  Glanders, 
In  short,  his  object  is  to  make  us  believe,  what  we 
full  well  know  is  not  practically  true,  that  before  a 
horse  has  an  unhealthy  disease  of  the  skin,  ^c.  called 
Farcy,  he  must  of  necessity  previously  labour  under 
a  local  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  called 
Glanders.  Nay,  further,  that  such  local  diseased  part 
must  necessarily  and  really  does  produce  a  specif  c 
poison,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  belonging 
to  the  diseased  part,  and  is  ultimately  conveyed  into 
the  whole  system,  so  as  to  produce  Farcy  in  its  most 
virulent  form.  This,  Mr.  Youatt,  is  most  certainly 
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cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  vengeance !  Did  you 
never,  in  your  practice,  find  a  horse  die  under  the 
disease  called  Farcy,  without  his  betraying  the  true 
symptoms  of  Glanders  also  1  On  the  other  hand,  did 
you  never  see  a  horse  die  gland ered,  without  his 
having,  at  the  same  time,  the  symptoms  of  Farcy 
also  ?  If  you  should  say  no,  to  each  of  these  ques¬ 
tions — I  SAY  Yes.  And  I  would  advise  you  by  all 
means,  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  so  much  on 
paper,  to  attend  moi*e  carefully  to  these  practical 
affairs.  It  is  true,  and  I  admit,  that  either  Glanders 
or  Farcy,  when  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  appears 
primarily,  most  commonly  before  death  succeeds  each 
other  ;  but  what  I  have  just  now  stated  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  rule,  and  will  tend  to  prove  that 
Farcy,  when  generated  in  the  system,  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  manner  stated  by  Mr.  Youatt.  More¬ 
over  he  admits,  in  his  observations  “  on  the  true 
theory  of  Farcy  and  Glanders,”  that  “  Farcy  and 
Glanders,  are  in  fact  stages  of  the  same  disease  : 
Glanders,  when  recognizable  by  ulceration,  is  Farcy 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents  of  that  membrane,  and  ulceration  at  the 
valves  of  those  absorbents.”  Here  then  is  and  ad¬ 
mission  at  once  of  what  I  have  already  contended 
for,  viz.  that  when  Farcy,  or  Glanders,  or  both  these 
affections,  are  by  various  modes  of  bad  management 
brought  on  suddenly,  and  the  whole  system  is  in 
that  unhealthy  state  already  mentioned,  it  signifies  not 
to  what  part  of  the  body  the  exciting  cause  or  causes 
W'hich  produce  these  affections  are  applied.  If  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  skin,  we  shall  have  immediately  follow 
an  unhealthy  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  this  part, 
constituting  the  true  Farcy.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  primarily,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  we  shall  then  have  a  similar  unhealthy  inflam¬ 
mation  of  this  part,  constituting  the  true  Glanders  of 
the  horse.  (See  page  148  of  the  work.) 

If  Mr.  Youatt  had  candidly  acknowledged  these 
facts,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  enabled  to  give 
a  much  better  description  of  the  subject  of  Farcy,  and 
without  so  much  obscure  and  contradictory  evidence, 
as  he  has  now  laid  before  us.  But  it  appears  clear 
to  me,  from  the  various  insinuations  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  thrown  out,  that  his  principal  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  set  aside  all  the  originality  which  I  might 
have  produced.  In  this,  however,  he  has  entirely 
failed. 

In  the  extract  which  I  have  laid  before  the  reader, 
from  Lecture  XI.  on  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
Farcy,  ("see  page  39,)  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Youatt,  when  stating  the  complicated  mischief  which 
ensues,  when  the  poison  of  Glanders  produces  Farcy 
in  one  of  its  most  virulent  forms,  says  that  it  then  be¬ 
comes  “greater  in  quantity,  more  virulent,  and  corro¬ 
sive.'’  In  the  following  extract,  from  a  subsequent 
portion  of  the  same  lecture,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  w’e  are  told  a  tale  directly 
opposed  to  this.  Since  hr*  asserts,  that  when  this 
poison  “  begins  to  spread,  and  before  the  tissues 
which  it  now  involves  are  too  much  injured  and  dis¬ 
organized,  its  intensity  is  then  diminished  and  that 
when  Glanders  is  only  a  local  disease,  and  confined  to 
the  membrane  of  the  nose,  it  is  moi-e  difficult  to  treat 
and  cure,  than  when  it  has  produced  Farcy,  and  the 
general  system  has  become  affected. 

Now,  immediately  after  these  imaginary  positions 
of  his,  to  our  great  surprise,  'we  meet  w'ith  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  : — “  But  whatever.  Gentlemen,  may 
be  thought  of  this,  however  it  may  wear  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  mere  hypothesis,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that 
while  Glanders  has  baffled  every  Practitioner, 
i)i  every  age.  Farcy  is  at  least,  under  his  control." 
Here,  then,  this  ingenious  lecturer,  after  having  held 


forth  nearly  one  hour,  to  endeavour  to  prove  that 
Farcy  is  always  dependent  on,  and  the  effect  of  the 
poison  of  Glanders,  existing  in  the  same  horse,  can¬ 
didly  states,  at  the  last,  that  which  we  have  every  rea¬ 
son  from  our  practical  observations  to  consider  correct, 
“  that  while  Glanders  has  baffled  the  Practitioners  of 
every  age.  Farcy  on  the  contrary,  has  been  much 
mo^'e  easily  managed.”  Meaning  to  say,  although 
rather  reluctantly,  that  the  symptoms  of  Farcy  can 
exist  alone,  and  be  cured  in  the  same  horse,  without 
the  appearance  of  Glanders,  or  the  co-existence  of  any 
disease  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  Thus,  “  at  one 
fell  swoop,”  demolishing  the  whole  of  his  contra¬ 
dictory  theory  of  the  virus  of  Glanders  being  uni¬ 
formly  the  sole  cause  of  Farcy  in  the  same  horse. 

Yet  jierversely  obstinate  to  the  very  last !  he  in 
vain  endeavours  to  support  his  theory  concerning 
the  poison,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  his  lectures  on 
these  subjects,  makes  use  of  the  following  expres¬ 
sions,  which  betray  his  credence  in  the  old  and  very 
absurd  idea,  of  the  discovery  of  an  antidote  for  the 
cure  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  : — 

“  As  for  the  medical  treatment  of  these  diseases, 
I  again  repeat,  while  you  are  honest  to  your  em¬ 
ployers  be  not  discouraged.  Nature  has  an  antidote 
for  every  poison.  The  antidote  for  these  will  ultimately 
be  known.  Here  is  work  for  your  ingenuity.  Do 
not  quite  forget  the  indications  of  cure  which  I  have 
traced  out,  and  remember  that  he  who  does  discover  a 
remedy  for  glanders,  as  well  as  for  rubies,  will  deserve 
well  of  his  profession  and  his  country.” 

I  suppose  we  are  to  consider  this  as  our  new  ver¬ 
sion.  Here  is  our  old  one: — “  The  ravages  of  this 
fatal  disorder  (Glanders)  have  excited  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  of  anxiety  among  the  profession  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  antidote  ;  and  the  merit  that  will  accrue  to 
the  fortunate  accomplisher  of  this  desirable  object, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be 
surmounted.”*  Mr.  White,  although  he  was  not 
critically  acquainted  vvith  this  subject,  certainly 
makes  use  of  the  following  expressions  a  short  time 
afterwards: — “  With  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  light  of  past  experience,  renewed  effbits 
open  fresh  sources  of  information,  and  thus,  by  a 
gradual  progression  in  science,  successive  discove¬ 
ries  ultimately  lead  us  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  object  of  our  inquiry.”  I  only  wish  that  Mr. 
Youatt,  before  he  commenced  giving  a  practical 
course  of  lectures  on  Glanders,  on  the  year  1832, 
had  for  the  information  of  his  readers,  availed  him¬ 
self  a  little  more  of  these  important  remarks. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  of  this  gentleman’s  friends, 
who  may  conceive  that  I  have  been  much  too 
pointed  in  many  of  my  remarks.  But  I  would  beg 
them  to  consider,  that,  as  well  as  having  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science  in  view',  I  have  also  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  protect  myself  against  unfair  mis¬ 
representation.  This  work,  which  I  published  in  the 
year  1830,  is  not  only  a  review'  of  the  opinions  of 
authors  and  lecturers  on  these  subjects,  but  likewise 
the  result  of  my  own  practical  observation,  not  only 
for  a  series  of  years  before  I  came  to  the  College, 
but  during  more  than  ten  years  experience  both 
w'ithin  and  w'ithout  the  w'alls  of  that  establishment. 
I  have,  therefore,  advanced  nothing  but  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  practically  true;  and,  as  Mr.  Youatt, 
is  in  the  habit  of  not  only  cutting,  but  likewise 
feigning  to  heal  (in  the  Veterinarian)  with  his  pen, 
yet,  at  every  time,  taking  care  to  leave  the  gap  w’ider 
than  before,  I  would  advise  him,  for  the  future  to  be 
more  careful,  or  else,  in  my  succeeding  publica¬ 
tions,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 

*  White’s  Farriery,  vol,  3,  p.  2,  3,  1817. 
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viewing  those  remarks  of  his,  which  have,  at  various 
times,  appeared  on  the  subject  of  rabies  in  the  dog, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  his  lectures  on  Glanders, 
only  two  of  which,  Nos.  9  and  11,  are  commented 
on  in^his,  my  present  w’ork. 

As  far  as  regards  the  treatment  of  Glanders  and 
Farcy,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  advanced  in  my  larger  work,  except  re¬ 
commending  the  addition  of  from  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  each  hall, 
being  guided  of  course,  in  the  use  of  this  mineral 
tonic,  by  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  patient. 
Owing  to  this  Appendix  being  published  separately, 
as  well  as  bound  up  with  the  “  Practical  Treatise,” 
perhaps  there  will  be  some  who  will  only  read  the 
first  and  not  the  second.  But  I  would  advise  such, 
by  all  means,  more  particularly  the  V eterinary  Stu¬ 
dent,  if  he  wish  to  become  practically  acquainted 
with  not  only  Glanders  and  Farcy,  but  likewise  the 
nature,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  most  important  diseases,  to  which  the 
horse  is  subject,  to  study  the  ariginal  work,  because 
it  treat  not  only  of  strangles,  colds,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  grease,  distemper,  influenza,  epidemic,  or 
epizootic  disease,  dropsy,  &c. ;  but  likewise  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  various  internal  diseased  appearances 
of  the  lungs,  as  seen  on  dissection,  in  the  form  of 
tubercles,  vomica,  hepatization,  emphysema;  also 
the  intimate  connection  which  exist  between  these 
diseases  and  Glanders  and  Farcy  ;  thus  proving 
how  careful  people  ought  to  be  to  whom  they  entrust 
the  medical  treatment  of  their  horses.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  it  is  too  often  the  case, 
that  if  a  man  can  only  bleed,  physic,  blister,  put  in 
a  rowel,  and  give  a  ball,  without  having  studied  one 
hour  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  nay,  even  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  anatomy,  or  the  least  idea 
of  the  nature  of  internal  organic  disease, — he  launches 
into  practice,  and  considers  himself  qualified  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  whole  medical  treatment  ot  the  horse ! 
no  wonder,  therefore,  of  our  so  frequently  hearing 
of  dealers,  stage-masters,  coal-merchants,  brewers, 
&c.  losing  a  large  number  of  valuable  horses  ;  more 
particularly  when  disease  of  any  kind  is  found  to  as¬ 
sume  a  critical  form.  I  would  beg  to  refer  those 
who  wish  for  further  information  on  these  important 
subjects,  to  p.  35,  sect.  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  Chap.  \ . 
wherein  the  nature  and  treatment  of  distemper,  or 
Epizootic  disease  ai*e  fully  explained.  Indeed,  in 
consequence  of  the  real  nature  and  proper  treatment 
of  this  disease  not  being  generally  understood,  the 
number  of  horses  which,  at  times,  have  fallen  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  its  influence,  is  almost  incredible. 


Spring  Salad. — We  know  of  nothing  more 
grateful  to  the  palate  than  a  fresh  gathered  spring 
salad,  more  particularly  when  dressed  after  the  Parisian 
manner.  In  this  department  our  Gallic  neighbours 
have  altogether  eclipsed  us.  We  have  often  par¬ 
taken  of  an  exquisitely  dressed  salad ,  at  a  restaura¬ 
teurs,  in  the  Palais  Royale,  the  only  drawback  to  our 
enjoyment  being  the  reflection  that  we  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  luxury  upon  our  return  to  our  own  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  secret  has,  however,  been  at  length 
discovered,  and  we  challenge  the  most  skilful  disci¬ 
ple  of  Dr.  Kitchener  himself,  to  distinguish  hetw^een 
a  real  French  salad  and  a  genuine  English  one,  when 
dressed  with  “Crosse  and  Blackwell’s  Florence 
Cream.”  It  is  equally  delicious  with  lobstera  and 
shell-fish,  and  enables  a  salad  to  be  prepared  in  one 
minute.  In  the  country,  where  the  necessary  materials 
for  preparing  a  good  mixture  cannot  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  will  be  found  invaluable. 


THE  PONY  HUNTER.— PZAYjE. 


The  extraordinary  animal,  whose  portrait  ac¬ 
companies  the  present  number,  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Coke  (nephew  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
same  name,  of  Holkham)  and  was  for  some  years 
a  distinguished  hunter  in  Leicestershire,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  Quorndon-hounds  when  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Osbaldiston.  From 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  under  fifteen  hands, 
he  was  called  the  Pony,  and  under  this  diminutive 
appellation  was  sometimes  seen  leading  the  field, 
and  always  well  advanced  in  front ;  but  though 
he  reached  no  higher  when  placed  under  the  stan¬ 
dard  than  about  fourteen  hands  three  inches, 
he  possessed  great  power,  (as  the  graphic  represen¬ 
tation  testifies,)  and  being  thorough  bred,  few 
horses  could  live  with  him  after  hounds.  His 
colour  chestnut,  a  hard  pulling  animal,  and  not 
remarkable  for  good  temper.  His  owner  refused 
seven  hundred  guineas  for  him.  The  celebrated 
Robin  Put,  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Harry 
Goodricke,  was  a  horse  of  a  similar  description, 
and  a  similar  sum  was  offered  for  him. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  horses  used 
for  following  hounds,  generally  by  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  so  superlatively 
superficial,  that,  without  any  alarming  stretch  of 
imagination,  it  might  have  been  supposed  the 
foundation  or  basis  of  the  twiddle-twaddle  was 
gleaned  from  the  loquacious  nonsense  of  their 
grandmamma.  In  this  way,  the  mind  of  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  must  have  been  nurtured  and  trained, 
at  least  if  our  opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
monthly  miserable  farragos,  which  a  few  yeJrs  since 
appeared  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  as  well  as 
from  his  spurious  clumsily  manufactured  tomes 
which  have  at  various  times  crawled  into  exist¬ 
ence.  This  gentleman  never  rode  after  hounds  in 
his  life  ;  I  am  doubtful  if  he  ever  saw  a  pack  of 
hounds,  or  knew  a  coley  from  a  bloodhound  ?  Yet 
did  he  appear  as  a  public  instructor  upon  every 
ramification  of  the  chase  with  a  degree  of  elastic 
self  conceit,  which  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
egregious^  his  imperturbable,  his  unblushing  ignor¬ 
ance.  This  wretched  book  manufacturer  has  been 
worthily,  if  not  pre-eminently,  succeeded  by  a 
scribbler  in  the  pay  of  the  self-elected  “  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.”  In  that  part 
of  the  inordinate  issues  of  manufactured  rags  put 
forth  by  the  Society  in  question,  called  the  1  ibrary 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  appears  some  ill-digested,  ill- 
arranged,  and  grossly-ignorant  observations  under 
“  The  Horse the  author  of  which,  or  rather  the 
manufacturer,  may  perhaps  think  my  language 
severe  : — let  him  recollect,  however,  that,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  writer,  he  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  animadver¬ 
sion,  through  a  similar  instrumentality  as  that  by 
which  he  contrived  to  appear  in  his  motley  mag¬ 
pie  dress  of  black  and  white ;  further,  since  he 
has  chosen  to  assume  the  office  of  public  instructor 
without  the  requisite  capacity,  to  lecture  upon  a 
subject  of  which  he  is  profoundly  ignorant,  the  ex¬ 
position  of  imposture  becomes  a  debt  due  to  the 
public  from  the  centinels  of  the  press. 

Passing  over  a  most  ridiculous,  though  a  sort  of 
sanctified,  exordium ;  as  well  as  some  wordy  ver¬ 
biage  respecting  the  Wild  Horse  and  the  Boots  of 
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the  Gauchos ;  after  ringing  some  scores  of  very 
untunable  changes  upon  the  varieties  of  the  horse 
tribe,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  “  The  Hunter^^ 
ornamentally  illustrated,  in  the  first  place,  by  a 
pictorial  embellishment  evidently  copied  from  the 
sign  of  some  country  alehouse,  and  the  subject  is 
farther  luminously  illustrated  with  the  following 
didactic  apothegm  : — “  In  strong  thickly  enclosed 
countries,  [the  half-bred  horse  may  get  tolerably 
well  along;  but  for  general  use  the  hunter  should 
be  at  least  three  quarters  bred  (a  sort  of  quadroon, 
I  suppose  ?)  perhaps  seven-eighths.  If  he  could 
be  obtained  with  bone  enough,  and  a  different  ac¬ 
tion,  a  thorough  bred  horse  would  form  the  best 
of  all  hunters.'^  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
the  lecturer’s  flowing  oratory  from  the  rostrum,  or 
the  presidential  chair,  the  above  quotation  not 
only  testifies  his  egregious  ignorance  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  chase,  but  clearly  shows  that  the  na¬ 
ture  or  quality  of  the  animal  upon  which  he  dates 
his  professorship  is  very  imperfectly  understood  by 
him  ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  he  is  evidently  un¬ 
aware  that  the  action  of  the  horse  is  the  result  of 
education;  I  will  put  his  own  case  in  a  more 
lucid  manner  than  he  has  presented  it.  He  sup¬ 
poses,  (he  has  perhaps  been  told,)  that  the  race 
horse  goes  close  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  hunter  should  be  more  lofty  ;  very  good ; 
such  is  the  state  of  the  case.  But  the  writer  in 
question,  he  who  has  constituted  himself  a  public 
instructor,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  from 
early  life,  the  racer  is  thrown  forward  and  taught  to 
become  a  daisy  cutter  for  the^purpose  of  acquiring 
the  utmost  possible  speed.  Train  up  a  child,” 
&c.  ‘‘  The  proverb  is  rather  musty ;”  thus  as  he 

is  taught  one  system  of  progressive  motion,  and 
continues  to  be  trained  upon  the  same  principle, 
he  carries  it  to  perfection  if  possible,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  every  other  method.  However,  take  the 
same  animal,  the  thorough  bred  horse,  the  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  little,  beautiful,  light,  elastic  Arabian, 
and  train  him  to  hunting,  and  he  will  acquire  the 
requisite  mode  of  going ;  if,  instead  of  the  smooth 
velvet  turf,  he  be  trained  across  the  inclosure,  upon 
fallows,  uneven,  and  all  kinds  of  ground,  he  will 
not  fail  to  substitute,  for  the  daisy  cutting  action 
of  the  race  horse,  the  loftier  and  more  careful 
mode  of  going  which  distinguishes  the  accom¬ 
plished  hunter.  Yet,  the  direct  and  conclusive 
reference  to  be  drawn  from  the  instructive  precepts 
so  forcibly  fulminated  for  “  The  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,’’  is,  that  the  action  of  the 
hunter  is  so  unsuited  to  the  form,  the  manner,  mat¬ 
ter,  and  motion  of  the  thorough  bred  horse — so 
foreign  indeed  to  his  very  nature  and  disposition, 
that  his  acquisition  of  it  is  utterly  hopeless  and 
impossible !  Bah ! 

Had  this  highly  enlightened  and  luminous  de¬ 
monstrator  ever  been  in  the  hunting  field — had  he 
seen  the  Pony  Hunter  cross  from  Billesdon  Cop¬ 
low  to  Breedon  Clouds,  he  must  have  altered  his 
opinion  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  thorough  bred 
horse  for  elevating  his  fore  feet.  Had  he  visited 
Melton,  he  might  have  received  the  most  conclusive 
ocular  demonstration  that  thorough  breds  are  not 
necessarily  daisy  cutters  in  a  thousand  instances  ; 
in  fact,  in  Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  War¬ 
wickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  indeed  in  all  the  hunt¬ 


ing  counties  which  I  have  lately  visited,  would 
have  presented  similar  objects  for  his  contemplative 
consideration ;  nor  can  anything  short  of  full  blood 
live  with  fox-hounds  of  the  present  day. 

To  talk  about  a  “  half-bred  horse  getting  tolera¬ 
bly  well  along”  is  not  the  language  of  a  sportsman, 
it  is  ridiculous  nonsense ;  and  the  Avriter  who  pre¬ 
sents  such  mawkish  stuff  to  the  public,  particularly 
under  the  garb  of  a  public  instructor,  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  entitled  to  that  reprehensive  exposition, 
which  it  becomes  our  imperious  duty  to  administer. 

Again  observes  this  spontaneous  professor  of 
“  Useful  Knowledge,”  the  forehand  should  be  lof¬ 
tier  (in  the  hunter)  than  in  the  racer.  A  turf  horse 
may  be  forgiven  if  his  hind  quarters  rise  an  inch  or 
two  above  his  fore  ones.  His  principal  power  is 
wanted  from  behind,  and  the  very  lowness  of  the 
forehand  may  throw  more  weight  in  front,  and 
cause  the  whole  machine  to  be  more  easily  and 
speedily  moved.  A  lofty  forehand,  however,  is 
indispensable  in  the  hunter ;  the  shoulder  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  in  the  racer ;  as  oblique  and  somewhat 
thicker.”  Kn  passant,  it  will  be  an  act  of  genuine 
and  disinterested  friendship  to  recommend  this 
philosophical  disciple  of  the  seminary  for  the 
‘‘  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge”  to  study  Bind¬ 
ley  Murray’s  Grammar,  as  he  is  evidently  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  construction  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  But,  as  regards  his  comparison  of  the  race 
horse  and  the  hunter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wretched 
verbiage  in  which  his  hobbling  notions  are  so  lim- 
pingly  described,  the  comparison,  if  it  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  amount  to  any  thing,  forms  an  absolute 
misprision.  If,  in  the  race  horse,  “  the  hind  quar¬ 
ter  should  rise  an  inch  or  two  above  his  fore  ones,” 
why  should  not  a  similar  formation  be  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  hunter  ?  If,  in  the  race,  “  his  prin¬ 
cipal  power  is  wanted  from  behind,”  surely  the 
same  observation  may  be  applied  more  forcibly  to 
the  hunter ;  or  how  is  the  latter  to  make  his  way 
over  a  country,  and  in  particular,  to  clear  the 
fences,  since,  in  the  act  of  jumping,  the  impelling 
power  must  arise  entirely,  absolutely  unassisted, 
from  the  hind  quarter  ?  A  lofty  forehand  (says 
this  accomplished  declaimer)  is  indispensable  in 
the  hunter indeed !  To  which  I  beg  leave  to 
give  the  most  positive,  the  most  unqualified,  con¬ 
tradiction,  Further,  I  unhesitatingly  state  that  a 
high  forehand  is  directly  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  power  and  speed,  and  that  a  horse  thus  formed, 
must  necessarily  be  so  slow,  and  so  unable  to  get 
over  the  fences,  that  he  would  be  run  out  of  sight 
by  modern  fox-hounds  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
When  a  writer  presumes  to  give  instructions  upon 
a  subject  which  he  does  not  understand,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  flounder  from  one  mistake  to  an¬ 
other  :  thus,  in  the  present  instance,  after  asserting 
that  “  a  lofty  forehand  is  indispensable  in  the 
hunter,”  the  Diffuser  of  Useful  Knowledge  says, 
that  the  shoulder  should  be  as  “oblique’’  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  racer ;  and  so  it  certainly  should  : 
but  then,  he  unfortunately  did  not  recollect  that  a 
“  lofty  forehand”  and  an  “  oblique”  shoulder  are 
incompatible.  Wherever  the  “  oblique”  shoulder 
is  found,  the  “  lofty  forehand”  cannot  exist.  To 
sura  up  in  a  few  words :  a  horse  to  be  powerful 
and  swift  should  be  well  raised  behind,  with  a 
great  length  of  sweep,  and  much  muscle  in  the 
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hind  quarter ;  his  shoulders  should  be  “  oblique 
his  chest  low-dropping ;  and  this  form,  or  animal 
organization,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  quadru¬ 
pedal  exertions  of  the  race  course,  or  to  those  of 
the  hunting  field. 

A  horse  that  has  been  trained  to  the  race  course 
necessarily  makes  an  awkward  figure  in  his  proba¬ 
tionary  hunting  lessons ;  yet  he  learns  to  alter  his 
mode  of  going  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  Tawpy,  one  of  the  best 
cocktails  that  ever  appeared  on  the  turf,  after  racing 
for  several  years,  became  a  hunter,  and  carried 
Lord  Wilton  for  several  seasons.  I  saw  his  Lord- 
ship,  mounted  on  this  horse,  go  away  with  the 
Cheshire  hounds  from  Waverton  Gorse,  and  after 
crossing  three  fields,  he  charged  a  well  known 
brook,  the  name  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  at 
this  moment  recollect,  and  got  clear  over;  many 
others  attempted,  and  covering  only  part  of  the 
space,  were  content  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
bath,  and  make  their  way  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  the  case  might  be :  but  Lord  Wilton  was  not 
the  only  person  that  landed  firmly  on  the  opposite 
bank:  Lord  Delamere,  Sir  H.  Mainwaring,  and 
several  others  were  equally  fortunate.  I  mention 
this  circumstance  in  order  to  shew  that  a  race  horse 
may  become  a  superior  hunter.  I  saw  Tawpy 
out  many  times,  and  he  uniformly  manifested  a 
decided  superiority  in  his  performances :  it  may  be 
said,  perhaps.  Lord  Wilton  is  not  a  welterweight; 
but  then,  he  rides  long,  and  every  inch  below  the 
girths  I  consider  as  equal  to  six  extra  pounds. 

Mercury,  another  celebrated  cocktail,  became  a 
hunter,  and  two  years  ago  I  saw  him  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Wicksted,  who  rode  him  after  his 
own  hounds,  the  Staffordshire:  as  a  hunter  he 
had  a  fault,  he  would  not  take  water ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  unpleasant  enough,  but  which  is  no  un¬ 
common  occurrence.  Warrior,  a  celebrated  hunter, 
rode  for  some  years  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bre- 
therton,  took  water  without  hesitation  for  several 
seasons ;  but  happening  to  fall  short  in  one  of  his 
attempts  over  a  wide  brook,  he  was  nearly  drowned 
before  he  could  be  got  out,  and  would  never  face 
water  afterwards. 

The  two  cocktails  mentioned  above  were  un¬ 
questionably  as  thoroughly  bred  as  possible,  nor 
is  there  the  least  doubt  that  they  raced  under  a 
fabricated  pedigree.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  full  blood ;  that  is,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  in  how  many  removes  the 
impurity  of  the  black  mare  is  washed  out  by  the 
genuine  Arabian  stream;  nor  can  any  doubt  be 
entertained  by  those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
such  matters,  that  the  taint  would  disappear  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  circumstances — it  might  be 
manufactured  into  a  curious  zoological  problem, 
which,  however,  no  mathematical  calculation  could 
precisely  demonstrate,  and  to  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  doctrine  of  fluxions  could  be  alone  ap¬ 
plied. 

In  going  through  a  stable  of  hunters,  it  will 
frequently  be  observed,  that  such  a  horse  is  as 
nearly  thorough  bred  as  possible,  which,  on  inves- 
tio-ation,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  this,  that  his 
sire  was  an  acknowledged  thorough-bred,  but  his 
dam,  though  some  scores  ef  removes  perhaps  from 
original  impurity,  had  nevertheless  a  taint  in  her 


pedigree.  A  well  practised  eye  is  not  easily  de¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  blood  which  the 
horse  possesses;  but  one  circumstance  will  uni¬ 
formly  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt — if  the 
animal  can  go  through  the  exercise  which  is  admi¬ 
nistered  to  the  racer,  and  eat  as  much  corn,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  genuine  purity  of  his 
blood.  In  a  distressing  run  with  a  fox,  the  basely 
bred  creatures,  though  they  may  go  well  enough 
for  a  while,  are  always  the  first  to  tail  off:  tho- 
rough-breds  alone  live  to  the  end  of  it.  The  best 
hunter  I  ever  rode  was  by  Champion,  winner  of 
the  St.  Leger,  his  dam  was  as  nearly  thorough-bred 
as  possible,  so  at  least  said  her  owner,  and  when 
pressed  upon  the  subject,  he  could  only  make  out 
the  remove  by  saying  she  was  by  a  cocktail  out  of 
a  thorough-bred  mare;  yet  my  hunter  was  said 
not  to  be  thorough-bred .  Two  years  since,  when 
Sir  Harry  Mainwaring’s  hounds  met  at  Tarvin,  I 
noticed  a  horse  upon  which  the  first  whip  was 
mounted,  he  appeared  as  much  like  full  blood  as 
possible.  Upon  putting  the  question  to  the  wor¬ 
thy  baronet,  he  replied  he  was  not  thorough-bred, 
but  had  won  a  cocktail  stake. 

The  hunter  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  progressive  improvement  for  the  last  century,  as 
the  kind  of  horse  formerly  used  for  the  purpose,  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day;  and, 
even  when  seen,  is  no  longer  capable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  place  with  modern  hounds.  As  the  hound 
was  rendered  more  fleet,  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  the  progressive  motion  of  the  horse  also ; 
so  that,  in  a  smart  run  with  a  fox,  the  old  English 
hunter  would  be  completely  shaken  off  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Sportsmen  of  the  present  day  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  hunter,  as  much  blood  and  bone  as 
possible  should  be  united ;  perfection  in  the  horse 
intended  for  the  hunting  field  may  be  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other 
way.  Yet,  what  we  denominate  blood  is  so 
anxiously  desired,  that  the  present  maxim  of  the 
modern  school  is — an  ounce  of  blood  is  worth  a 
pound  of  bone.  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that 
small  bone  with  large  sinew  or  tendon  is  the  union 
which  gives  to  the  animal  possessing  it,  superior 
powers  of  speed  and  endurance;  but  such  an 
assertion  can  never  be  the  offspring  of  reason  and 
reflection,  since  a  formation  of  this  kind  is  rarely, 
if  ever  met  with;  and,  even  where  it  may  be 
found,  inasmuch  as  it  w  ould  form  a  sort  of  preter¬ 
natural  union,  it  would  weaken,  rather  than  add 
to,  the  powers  of  the  animal  which  possessed  it. 
Bone  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  strength ; 
it  is  the  substance  to  which  the  tendon  is  attached, 
and  by  which  indeed,  both  it,  and  also  the  muscle 
are  supported ;  and  therefore  the  bone  and  tendon 
will  be  found  for  the  most  part,  in  just  proportion. 

Where  much  bone  is  seen,  much  tendon  will  be 
found  also;  and  when  it  happens  otherwise,  I 
should  consider  it  a  mal-formation,  a  circumstance 
no  way  desirable,  and  consequently  not  to  be  re¬ 
commended. 

A  notion  is  prevalent  in  the  north  western 
counties,  as  also  in  other  parts  of  England,  that 
Irish  horses  make  the  best  hunters ;  and  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  seen  many, 
(and  possessed  some)  excellent  hunters  which 
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claimed  an  Irish  nativity.  But,  since  Irish  horses 
are  neither  better  bred,  nor  better  formed,  than 
English  hunters,  we  must  look  for  this  superiority, 
if  indeed  they  possess  it,  to  some  other  cause, 
rather  than  the  natural  quality  of  the  animal ;  and, 
on  examination,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
fearless  manner  in  which  they  are  ridden.  A 
horse  to  become,  and  continue,  a  good  hunter,  must 
be  boldly  ridden ;  but  I  would  have  them  at  the 
same  time,  judiciously  ridden  also:  in  the  latter 
quality  our  neighbours  of  the  emerald  isle  are,  in 
all  probability,  a  little  deficient;  and  hence  so 
many  of  the  Irish  hunters  will  be  found  to  have 
sustained  injury.  Many  Irish  hunters  annually 
find  their  way  into  England,  particularly  through 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  few  of  which  are  free  from 
blemish.  In  the  field,  they  are  (like  their  masters) 
very  often  impetuous  and  headstrong,  owing  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  trained ;  but  soon 
become  tractable  by  a  different  method  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

I  had  often  been  told  of  Irish  horses  clearing 
six  feet  w'alls,  and  this  mentioned  too  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrence :  it  seemed  rather  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  way  to  the  notions  of  an  English  sportsman, 
and  I  was  for  some  time  doubtful  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  report.  The  common  height  of  a  five  bar 
gate  will  be  found  about  four  feet  six  or  eight 
inches,  which  a  hunter  will  clear  very  cleverly  till 
he  becomes  distressed;  but  if  the  puff  be  taken 
out  of  him,  it  becomes  an  act  of  insanity  to  put 
him  at,  or  expect  him  to  cover  such  a  jump.  A 
wall  four  feet  ten  inches  high  may  be  justly  consi¬ 
dered  a  rasper,  which,  however,  I  have  seen  faijrly 
cleared  by  an  English  hunter :  still  I  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  an  Irish  horse  jumping  “  half 
a  dozen  six  feet  walls  in  succession !’’  I  had  seen 
Irish  hunters  jump  the  walls  which  sometimes  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  English  sportsman,  and 
they  managed  the  walls  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
horses,  nor  was  I  exactly  aware  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  Irish  nags  got  over  the  six  feet  walls,  till 
a  few  years  since,  when  out  with  the  hounds  of 
Sir  T.  Stanley,  I  observed  Ned  Davis,  the  hunts¬ 
man,  put  his  horse  (a  powerful  Irish  horse)  at  a 
high  wall :  the  animal  approached  it  very  delibe¬ 
rately,  and,  placing  his  fore  feet  on  the  top,  thus 
drew  himself  over.  I  had  frequently  heard  it  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Irish  hunter  tipped  these  high 
wails  in  going  over,  which  I  understood  to  be  a 
touch  with  the  hind  feet ;  but  the  truth  is,  they 
touch  or  tip  first  with  the  fore  feet,  and  drawing 
up  their  hind  feet,  place  them  on  the  spot  which 
the  fore  feet  had  instantaneously  quitted.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  a  horse  trained  to  this  mode  of 
getting  over  walls,  would  be  able  to  jump  (if 
jumping  it  can  be  called)  any  wall  upon  which  he 
was  able  to  place  his  fore  feet. 

When  we  consider  the  swift,  laborious,  and 
long  continued  exertion  which  a  hunter  is  called 
upon  to  sustain,  i*  is  abundantly  evident  that  his 
form  and  figure  should  constitute  the  essence,  if 
possible,  of  strength  and  speed;  and,  therefore, 
after  having  met  with  an  animal  possessing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  share  of  blood  or  breeding  (thorough  bred) 
for  the  purpose,  the  next  object  to  be  considered 
is  his  form,  as  indicative  of  the  requisite  qualities. 
A  knowing  dealer  once  remarked  to  me,  that,  in 


the  choice  of  the  hunter,  the  first  point  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  was  the  hock  (he  was  shewing  me  a  hunter 
he  had  for  sale  remarkable  for  the  size  of  his  hocks) 
as  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  horse  to  make  a  good 
hunter,  unless  he  possessed  good  hocks.  This  is 
all  very  well,  and,  beyond  all  question,  a  hunter 
cannot  have  a  better  recommendation  than  good 
hocks :  there  are,  however,  other  points  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  considered  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
hock,  I  think  it  quite  as  well,  like  the  celebrated 
Jock  Buckle,  deceased,  to  commence  our  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  fore  feet.  If  there  be  such  a  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  feet  as  to  cause  lameness,  or  to 
impede  in  any  way  the  animars  motion;  if,  for 
instance,  he  was  what  is  called  tender  (having  the 
navicular  disease)  or  foundered,  all  other  qualities, 
however  excellent,  are  rendered  nugatory.  It  is 
true,  a  hunter  with  tender  fore  feet,  as  he  goes 
principally  on  soft  ground,  will  perform  a  day’s 
hunting  very  well ;  but  then,  if  the  business  should 
prove  severe,  which  is  very  often  the  case  with 
fox-hounds,  the  exertion  which  the  horse  has  un¬ 
dergone  produces  inflammation  or  fever  in  the  feet, 
he  cannot  feed  on  account  of  the  pain  which  he 
endures,  and  will  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  go  out 
again  for  several  weeks :  consequently  a  horse 
with  bad  feet  should  be  cautiously  avoided. 

Strength  constitutes  the  most  essential  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  the  hunter ;  it  is  evident  that 
a  small  or  little  horse  cannot  be  well  calculated 
for  the  purpose :  yet  there  is  a  medium  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  extremes  should  be  avoided.  The 
extraordinary  animal  whose  portrait  accompanies 
the  present  number  was  low,  but  by  no  means  a 
small  or  little  horse  ;  he  was  remarkably  bulky, 
and  so  admirably  formed  for  the  business  he  pur¬ 
sued,  his  animal  organization  was  so  perfect  an 
indication  of  power  and  speed,  that  look  at  him  in 
all  and  any  point,  the  eye  became  filled  with  his 
admirable  and  complete  proportion. 

Judging  from  long  experience  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  field  of  observation,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
observing  that,  as  a  general  standard,  a  hunter 
should  be  about  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high. 
This  I  would  lay  down  as  a  general  rule,  subject 
to  exceptions  certainly,  as  will  always  be  found 
the  case.  Great  strength,  as  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  is  indispensable  in  the  hunter ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  requisite  strength  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  height  I  have  just  mentioned,  yet 
sometimes  it  happens  that  horses  of  extraordinary 
power  are  to  be  met  with  considerably  under  that 
standard — of  which  the  pony  hunter  is  the  most 
remarkable  instance  that  ever  fell  under  my  obser¬ 
vation.  A  grey  entire  horse  which  I  saw  in  Lei¬ 
cestershire  a  few  years  since,  which  belonged  to 
Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
class. 

But  the  old  hacknied  observation,  that  a  large 
horse  will  “  tire  himself — his  own  weight  will  kill 
himf  is  founded  upon  erroneous  notions,  and  is 
consequently  incorrect :  it  arose  no  doubt  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  old  school  of  hunting,  when  the  sune- 
riority  of  the  genuine  Arab  blood  was  not  well 
understood :  and  therefore,  however  applicable 
such  an  adage  might  be  in  days  of  yore,  its  force 
and  truth  evaporated  with  the  explosion  of  the 
system  in  which  it  originated.  It  may  be  justly 
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remarked,  that  a  horse  cannot  be  too  large,  if  his  those  who  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  investi- 
conformation  be  correct,  and  above  all,  if  he  pos-  gation,  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,  they  will 
sess  sufficient  blood.  On  the  l3th  of  November,  find  those  greyhounds  which  have  pre-eminently 
1833,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  through  Mr.  distinguished  themselves,  (such  as  the  celebrated 
Little  Gilmour’s  stable  at  Melton,  which  contained  Czarina,  Claret,  Snowball,  and  Major,)  have  been 
ten  hunters.  The  first  which  attracted  my  parti-  equally  remarkable  for  a  low-dropping  chest,  an 
cular  attention,  was  Snow-drop,  a  very  handsome,  uncommon  length  of  hind  legs,  and  commensurate 
a  very  powerful,  and  a  very  well  bred  grey  gelding;  space  of  their  sweeping  action  from  behind.  The 


a  trifle  more  than  sixteen  hands  high ;  an  animal 
well  calculated  to  carry  his  master,  who  rides  at 
least  fifteen  stone,  over  Leicestershire.  Next  to 
him  stood  Mark  Antony,  a  chestnut  horse  of  great 


most  striking  exemplification,  however,  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  principle  of  power  and  speed  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  of  that  combination 
of  form,  or  animal  conformation,  calculated,  above 


power  and  size.  But  when  the  groom  had  stripped  all  others,  to  give  celerity  to  quadrupedal  progres 
Vignt-un,  I  was  very  much  surprised  on  going  up  "  '  "  "  ^ 

to  him  ;  he  was  altogether  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  hunter  I  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
closely  examining ;  he  was  near  seventeen  hands 
high,  with  bone  in  proportion  :  I  never  felt  better 
legs :  thorough  bred ;  and  acknowledged  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  horse  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  for  crossing  a  country :  eight  hundred  gui¬ 
neas  were  offered,  but  refused,  for  him.  In  the 


sive  motion,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hare:  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
fleetest  quadruped  in  nature,  when  her  size  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  hare  is  generally  found 
to  weigh  from  six  or  seven  to  ten  or  eleven  pounds, 
though  hares  rarely  reach  the  latter  weight.  Yet 
the  hare  is  swifter  than  the  stag,  whose  weight 
amounts  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
hare :  she  is  as  fleet,  if  not  fleeter,  than  the  grey- 


next  stall  stood  Plunder,  another  very  powerful  hound,  notwithstanding  her  diminutive  form  com 
bay  gelding,  as  high,  and  as  large,  and  I  thought  pared  to  that  of  her  pursuer.  Whence  then  arises 


handsomer,  than  Vignt-un.  They  were  two  very 
extraordinary  animals,  whose  performances  clearly 
prove  the  erroneousness  of  the  notion  which  was 
very  prevalent  some  years  ago,  namely,  that  a 
large  horse  cannot  last ;  since  the  performance  of 


this  extraordinary  strength — this  wonderful  celerity 
of  motion?  We  must  look  for  the  cause  in  the 
striking  peculiarity  of  her  conformation.  If  any 
person  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  this  little 
creature  attentively,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  sur- 


these  two  animals  in  the  field  (and  I  repeatedly  prised  at  the  very  great  difference  in  the  length  of 
witnessed  them)  were  equal  to  their  appearance  in  her  fore  and  hind  legs,  at  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  stable.  the  shoulder,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 

Next  to  Plunder  stood  Bramah,  sixteen  hands  her  quarters  are  inserted,  as  it  were,  into  the  body; 
one  inch;  Crispin  followed  in  succession,  about  the  amazing  strength  of  her  loins,  her  depth  of 
the  same  size:  however,  neither  the  deity  nor  the  chest,  the  absence  of  heavy  viscera  in  the  posterior 
cordwainer  was  equal  in  size,  power,  or  beauty,  to  part  of  the  abdomen.  From  such  a  peculiar  struc 


their  predecessors.  Not  a  horse  in  the  stable  was 
under  sixteen  hands,  all  remarkable  for  power, 
breeding,  and  performance.  A  chestnut  horse, 
which  a  few  weeks  after  I  saw  at  Shrewsbury  be¬ 
longing  to  Ml.  Wynne,  was  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 


ture  or  formation,  she  derives  a  stride  equal  to  that 
of  the  greyhound,  uncommon  strength,  and  an  un¬ 
rivalled  celerity  of  motion. 

Therefore,  in  the  choice  or  purchase  of  a  hunter, 
this  hypothesis,  these  principles  of  power  and 


tion.  If  the  form  be  good,  and  the  breeding  suffi-  speed,  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  The 
ciently  high,  a  horse  cannot  be  too  large.  horse  is  slower  in  comparison  than  either  the 

If  we  duly  consider  the  principles  of  progressive  stag,  the  greyhound,  or  the  hare  ;  and  this  must 
motion,  in  reference  at  least  to  quadrupeds,  and  always  be  the  case,  since  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
particularly  to  such  animals  as  are  remarkable  for  suppose  that  a  horse  could  be  met  with  fornied 
the  celerity  of  their  motions,  we  shall  perceive  that  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  animals  just 
the  fleetest  of  them  are  peculiarly  calculated  for  enumerated ;  but,  in  making  our  selection  for  the 


speed  by  a  combination  of  parts  which  is  truly 
surprising,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view.  Animals  of  the  deer  tribe  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  light,  bounding  elasticity  of  their 
motions,  and  their  extraordinary  speed ;  and  their 
form,  or  animal  organization  will  be  found,  on  ex 


purpose  of  the  chase,  our  choice  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  upon  the  same  principle.  If  we  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  most  distinguished  racers  which  have 
ever  appeared  on  the  turf,  for  a  proof  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  principle  inculcated,  we  shall  find 
it  amply  confirmed  in  Eclipse,  Flying  Childers, 


amination,  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpose:  Shark,  Firetail,  Lottery,  Longwaist,  Velocipede, 
they  are  much  lower  before  than  behind;  their  ’  ’  ”  “  ^  ^  ^ 

fore  legs  are  short  in  proportion  to  their  hind  legs  ; 
and  their  bodies  so  formed  that  the  viscera  are 
placed  forward,  thus  leaving  a  great  scope  for  the 
free  and  extensive  action  of  the  hind  legs,  which 
of  course  are  mainly  instrumental  in  giving  an 
increased  impetus  to  the  animal’s  progressive  mo¬ 
tion.  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  let  us 
next  regard  the  greyhound,  which  offers  a  further 

and  stronger  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis :  the  j  i  r  ± 

greyhound  is  smaller  than  the  stag  but  swifter ;  observers  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  beauty 
and  this  superior  speed  arises,  beyond  all  question,  is  a  term  which,  in  most  cases,  must  be  applied 
from  the  superior  combination  of  his  forpn ;  and  if  relatively :  a  horse  may  be  very  beautiful  as  a 


and,  above  all,  in  Plenipo  ;  and  1  hesitate  not  to 
assert,  that  the  qualities  calculated  to  attain  pre¬ 
eminence  on  the  turf  are  equally  so  to  acquire  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  hunting-field  c  the  powers  must  be 
the  same,  the  difference  results  from  their  applica¬ 
tion. 

However,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  horse 
with  a  superior  conformation  for  progressive 
motion  (such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe) 
said  not  to  be  handsome  by  superficial 


is 
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hunter,  without  impressing  upon  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  beautiful  hack  ;  and,  therefore,  the  form 
of  the  horse  which  we  are  to  consider  under  the 
present  head,  is  that  best  calculated  for  following 
hounds.  As  a  hunter  has  to  traverse  spaces  where 
jumping  as  well  as  galloping  becomes  indispensa¬ 
bly  requisite,  the  animal  for  this  purpose  should 
present  a  combination  of  parts  suited  for  the 
double  ^purpose.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
speed  mainly  results  from  the  strength  of  the  hind 
quarters  so,  on  examination  it  will  be  found,  that 
it  requires  more  than  ordinary  power  in  the  same 
parts  to  enable  a  horse  to  clear  his  fences  in  supe¬ 
rior  style,  and  thus  to  become  distinguished  as  a 
hunter, 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  asserted  that  the  act 
of  jumping  {leaping^  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  old  school),  is  nothing  more  than  an 
elongation  of  the  gallop  ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
jumping  is  merely  the  extension  of  the  gallop. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  In  the  act  of  jumping,  the 
horse  throws  himself  from  the  ground;  all  his 
feet  completely  leave  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
galloping. 

In  jumpnig  the  spring  must  arise  altogether  from 
the  hind  quarters;  and,  therefore,  in  a  hunter,  I 
should  not  only  look  for  strong  hocks,  but  lottg 
muscular  thighs,  wide  spread  quarters,  and  loins  as' 
strong  as  possible ;  moderately  ribbed  up  ;  ratHe'F 
round  than  narrow  in  the  barrel ;  back  not  too  low  ; 
low  dropping  chest ;  bony  and  muscular  in  the  ami ; 
strong  knee,  short  from  the  knee  to  the  foot; 
strong  oblique  shoulders,  not  too  fine  at  the  top ; 
if  the  neck  be  well  set  into  the  shoulders  and 
finely  formed,  the  head  well  set  on  and  handsome, 
so  much  the  better  ;  such  a  formation  contributes 
much  on  the  score  of  beauty,  and  cannot  operate 
as  a  drawback  on  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
animal ;  a  bold,  full,  clear  eye  ;  broad  rather  than 
narrow  forehead  ;  nostrils  wide.  Horses,  whose 
shoulders  taper  very  finely  to  the  top,  are  apt  to 
become  foundered,  though  I  have  seen  many  ex¬ 
cellent  hunters  of  this  description. 

A  hunter  should  stand  over  a  considerable 
space  :  he  should  stand  straight  also,  turn  out  his 
toes  neither  behind  nor  before.  It  will  frequently 
happen  that  a  short-backed  horse  will  stand  over 
a  considerable  space,  owing  to  the  oblivjue  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  shoulders,  and  his  quarter  being  well 
set  in ;  horses  of  this  formation  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  business  of  hunting.  A  leggy  horse 
cannot  be  recommended  for  the  chase :  a  hunter, 
to  use  the  words  of  Tom  Hewitt,  the  dealer,  (and 
few  men  can  form  so  good  an  opinion),  should 

grow  down  to  the  ground. 

“  On  mv  little  blood  back,  dirt  and  danger  defying 
To  cover  I  rattle,  in  hopes  of  a  run  ; 

There  flit  my  cares,  as  the  summer  dews  flying 
Vanish  away  from  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Yes,  the  hunt  are  all  met,  and  the  country  is  famous  ; 

The  wind  in  the  south  too,  the  scent  should  be  good  ; 

‘  Come,  Philip,  now  give  us  a  gallop  to  tame  us,’ 

‘  We  will  it  we  can.  Sir,’ — ‘  Hike  into  the  wood.’ 

Not  a  skirter  among  them,  biit  crash  they  go  in  it ; 

‘  Hark  !  Concubine’s  speaking  —  yoics  !  Concubine  ! 
hark  ! 

Stand  steady,  don’t  bead  him  ;  he’ll  break  in  a  minute  ; 
Tally  ho  !  there’s  a  halloo  !  he’s  ofi  for  the  park  !’ 

Now  the  pack  in  full  cry,  yonder  lawn  streaming  over. 

See  !  the  deer  stand  and  gaze  at  the  gallant  a'rray  ! 

Puss  steals  from  her  form  at  the  edge  of  the  cover. 

Where  pheasants  keep  risiiJg  and  whirring  away. 


‘  Gone  away  J’  in  sad  earnest  the  purls  are  commencing— 
Here  a  farmer  and  steed  most  promiscuously  roll ; 

There  a  Leicestershire  blade  on  a  glutton  for  fencing, 
Takes  a  bull  finch  and  breaks  a  buck’s  neck  in  a  hole. 

‘  My  lad  !  pull  that  stake  out — whoey !  gently  ;  ad  rat  it, 
(While  the  mare’s  in  a  fidget, the  man’s  in  a  fright;) 

Do  just  stand  aside.  Sir,  and  let  me  come  at  it’ 

‘Forward  !  forward  !’  my  boys  !  he’s  away  to  the  right ! 

Now  across  a  stiff  country  Sir  Renard’s  departing, 

'Phe  virtue  of  some  of  his  followers  fails 
While  steeds  who  went  off  furious  rampant  at  starting 
Have  soon  scarce  a  member  to  wag  but  their  tails. 

Now  they  make  for  yon  osiers — he’s  taken  the  river  ; 

“  See  !  Conqueror  foremost  to  plunge  in  the  tide  ; 

Slap  dash  in  we  gallop,  nor  care  for  a  shiver 
Where  landing  is  safe  on  the  opposite  side. 

‘  Hold  hark  !’  give  ’em  time  to  make  out  where  he  went, 
here. 

See  the  vet’rans  eagerly  press  through  the  throng. 

Y oics  !  Countess  and  Hesperus  carrying  the  scent  there. 
Who  says  that  these  gallants  cannot  go  along  ? 

For  yon  village  he  makes,  but  no  cunning  can  save  him  ; 

Now  sneaks  through  the  homestead  in  pitiful  state 
Ev’ry  effort  is  over  !  they  view  him  !  they  have  him  ! 

‘  Who-hoop  !’  lads,  surrounded,  he  yields  to  his  fate  ! 

Tho’  the  life  blood  of  beauty  with  terror  may  curdle. 

While  brooding  o’er  risks  which  the  sportsman  must  run, 
Now  imagine  him  lying  in  state  on  a  hurdle. 

And  turns  but  with  sighs  fiom  the  trophies  he’s  won  ; 

Yet  when  England  at  tyrants  would  level  defiance, 

Say,  what  makes  her  sons  undauntecly  bleed  } 

’Tis  the  chase — ’tis  the  study  of  this  noble  science 
Gives  spirit  and  vigor  and  health  to  the  breed.” 


YARRELL’S  BRITISH  HSHES. 

Part  2. — J.  Van  Voorst,  London. 

The  second  part  of  this  valuable  publication  has 
just  appeared ;  the  following  extract  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  got  up.  In  describing  the  “  River  Bullhead,”  or 
“  miller’s  thumb,”  the  author  observes  “  It  is 
well  known  that  all  the  science  and  tact  of  a  miller 
is  directed  so  to  regulate  the  machinery  of  his 
mill,  that  the  meal  produced  shall  be  of  the  most 
valuable  description,  that  the  operation  of  grinding 
w’ill  permit,  when  performed  under  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  circumstances.  His  profit  or  loss, 
even  his  fortune  or  his  ruin,  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
act  adjustment  of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  operation.  The  miller’s  ear  is  constantly 
directed  to  the  note  made  by  the  running  stone 
in  its  circular  course  over  the  bed-stone,  the  exact 
parallelism  of  the  two  surfaces  indicated  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  sound,  being  a  matter  of  the  first  conse¬ 
quence,  and  his  hand  is  constantly  placed  under 
the  meal  spout  to  ascertain  by  actual  contact  the 
character  and  qualities  of  the  meal  produced.  The 
thumb  by  a  particular  movement  spreads  the  sam¬ 
ple  over  the  fingers  ;  the  thumb  is  the  gauge  of 
the  value  of  the  produce,  and  hence  have  arisen 
the  sayings  of  ‘  worth  a  miller’s  thumb,’  and  ‘  an 
honest  miller  hath  a  golden  thumb,’  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  the  profit  that  is  the  reward  of 
his  skill.  By  this  incessant  action  of  the  miller’s 
thumb,  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  is  produced  which 
is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  shape  of  the  head 
of  the  fish  constantly  found  in  the  mill-stream,  and 
has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  miller’s 
thumb.” 


Whoever  would  enjoy  a  steak,  chop,  fish  or  game 
in  perfection,  should  use  Crosse  and  Bi.ackwell’s 
Soho  Sauce.  The  rich  and  fiquant  flavour  which  it 
possesses,  being  at  the  same  time  free  from  any  thing 
predominant,  is  an  excellent  attribute  of  a  good 
sauce. 


VETERINARY  RECORDER. 


ON  THE  POISONING  OF  HORSES. 

We  submit  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  following  communication,  which  we  have 
received  from  a  highly  respectable  veterinary 
practitioner,  Mr.  F.  Cupiss,  of  Diss,  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  and,  as  his  object  appears  rather  the 
advancement  of  Veterinary  Science,  than  in¬ 
dividual  gain,  we  earnestly  solicit  those  of 
our  veterinary  readers,  who  can  throw  any 
light,  (not  theoretical,  but  practical)  on  the 
subject  of  the  eflects  of  poisons,  on  horses 
and  cattle  in  general,  to  favour  us  with  their 
communications  ;  this  question,  although  ap¬ 
parently  insignificant  in  itself,  becomes  of 
great  importanee  when  combined  with  oilier 
circumstances  ;  we  therefore  trust,  that  no  one 
will  be  deterred,  by  the  seeming  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  the  subject,  from  contributing  his 
mite  of  information. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “  SPORTSMAN  AND 
VETERINARY  RECORDER.^' 

Sir, — As  facts  are  the  foundation  stones  of 
science,  and  theories  the  cement  which  unites 
them  together,  and  as  reasonings  from  mere 
analogy  must  oftentimes  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions,  it  is,  I  consider,  almost  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  individual,  who  is  at 
all  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  know¬ 
ledge,  to  use  his  endeavours  to  disperse  the 
dark  clouds  of  doubt,  which  too  frequently 
beset  the  inquirer  when  in  pursuit  of  un¬ 
known  causes  for  evident  eflects.  If  indivi¬ 
duals  generally  would  but  give  publicity  to 
those  appearances  which  strike  them  as 
strange  or  uncommon,  how  frequently  would 
they  be  found  to  be  the  links  that  were  want¬ 
ing  for  connecting  a  line  of  facts  together, 
and  the  line  being  perfected,  how  frequently 
might  the  causes  of  certain  unaccounted-for 
effects  be  discovered  ?  How  deficient  of  re¬ 
corded  facts  in  the  Veterinary  Science  is  the 
subject  of  poisons,  (mineral  and  vegetable), 
and  yet  many  horses  have  been  poisoned,  but 
the  bodies  of  but  few  of  them  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  post  mortem  examination  ;  limited 
as  is  the  number,  what  a  light  might  have 
been  thrown  on  this  interesting  and  important 
subject  of  the  Veterinary  Science  had  every 
case  been  made  a  matter  of  record  ?  So  great 
is  the  paucity  of  decisive  information  on  the 
subject,  that  most  veterinary  writers  when 
treating  of  it  give  hearsay  opinions,  second 
or  third  hand  experiments,  or  mere  supposed 
effects,  from  analogy  with  the  human  subject. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  called  in  to  a  case 
where  certain  horses  had  come  to  their  deaths 
by  some  unnatural  means.  The  post  mortem 
examinations  indicated  death  from  poison, 
but  what  the  poison  was  I  could  not  determine, 
neither  could  I  say  positively  whether  it  was 
mineral  or  vegetable,  as  whatever  position  I 
might  take,  I  could  not  find  indubitable  proof 
in  support  of  it  from  any  writer  on  the  effects 
of  poisons,  or  from  an  extensive  inquiry 


amongst  the  veterinary  practitioners  of  a 
considerable  district;  nay,  so  far  from  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  from  others,  I  found  that  I 
arrived  at  better  conclusions  from  my  own 
inquiries  as  the  following  instanee  will  show  : 
— Upon  presenting  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
veterinarians  of  the  day  a  piece  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  one  of  the  horses,  containing  an  ex¬ 
tensively  injured  surface,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  death  had  been  produced  by  a 
MINERAL  poison.  Another  veterinarian,  equally 
as  eminent,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  after  every 
appearance  had  been  minutely  described  to 
him,  that  vegetable  poison  was  the  cause  of 
death  :  again,  my  opinion  did  not  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  some  other  veterinarians 
who  saw  the  stomachs  of  the  horses,  being 
unable  to  determine  whether  it  were  vegetable 
or  mineral  poison  which  had  produced  the 
result. 

With  these  conflicting  opinions  I  have 
submitted  to  you  the  minutes  of  the  cases, 
judging  them  from  two  circumstances,  to  be 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  publication ; 
first,  that  through  its  medium  they  will  meet 
the  eye  of  the  profession  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
through  it  they  will  also  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  a  highly  intelligent  body  of  gentle- 
lixeq,  the  proprietors  of  horses. 

Gn  Saturday  the  28th  March,  1835,  I  was 
callfid  to  assist  Messrs.  Rush  and  Sons,  of  South 
Lopham,  Norfolk,  at  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  mare,  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles 
Ringer,  of  Market  Weston,  Suffolk,  which  had 
died  under  peculiar  circumstances,  making  the 
fourth  that  he  had  lost  in  the  course  of  three 
months; 

At  the  commencement  of  the  indisposition  of 
;hese  horses,  nothing  was  suspected  more  than  the 
common  inflammatory  action  of  the  different  organs, 
to  which  the  horse  is  liable.  The  diseases  that  ap¬ 
peared  more  particularly  to  show  themselves  were, 
pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  Hy¬ 
drops  pericardu,  dropsy  of  the  heart,  but  from  the 
usual  mode  of  treatment  being  unsuccessful,  and  in 
short,  from  the  determined  resistance  of  every  case 
to  all  the  efforts  which  the  veterinary  knowledge 
of  Messrs.  Rush  and  Sons  could  suggest,  suspicion 
was  excited  that  the  cause  of  their  indisposition  arose 
from  something  more  than  common  causes.  On 
the  death  of  the  fourth  horse,  which  had  been  ob¬ 
served  unwell  only  on  Tuesday,  24th  March,  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  death  on  Friday  the  27th,  the  Messrs. 
Rush  and  Sons  were  anxious  that  some  other  pro¬ 
fessional  person  should  be  called  in,  which  met 
with  Mr.  C.  Ringer’s  wishes,  and  he  without  delay 
sent  for  me.  On  my  arrival  we  immediately  com¬ 
menced  an  examination  of  the  mare,  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  appearances  : — 

The  Stomach  was  the  first  organ  which  we  ex¬ 
amined,  and  which,  on  being  opened,  presented 
a  large  injured  surface  on  the  villous  coat,  having 
at  the  first  glance  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
ulcer  in  the  state  of  recovery,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  injury  had  produced  an  extensive 
thickening  of  the  internal  and  external  coats  of 
that  and  the  surrounding  parts.  On  making  an 
incision  across  the  affected  part,  the  cellular  mem- 
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brane  connecting  the  villous  and  muscular  coats 
was  much  distended,  with  a  reddish-yellow  serous 
fluid  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  stomach  were  also 
affected,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  which  ap¬ 
pearance  continued  along  the  large  and  small  in¬ 
testines. 

The  Liver  was  found  considerably  diseased  : 
instead  of  the  natural  appearance,  it  was  a  brown 
pulpy  mass,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  part, 
which  was  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

The  Kidneys  were  inflamed,  the  left  more  than 
the  right. 

We  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  Chest  :  there  was  a  slight  effusion  of  water, 
and  theLuNGS  generally  were  very  much  inflamed, 
the  vessels  being  loaded  with  blood.  The  inter- 
castal  Pleura  was  nearly  healthy.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Heart  a  little  more  vascular  than 
natural. 

After  this  examination,  we  proceeded  to  consult 
on  a  four-year-old  colt,  which  was  labouring  under 
very  aggravated  symptoms  of  disease.  (This  one 
was  taken  ill  on  the  27th  March,  and  died  on  the 
29th.)  We  found  him  with  pulse  90,  short  breath¬ 
ings,  cold  extremities,  dry  mouth,  and  deadly  coun¬ 
tenance.  Just  before  I  saw  him  he  became  rest¬ 
less,  and  laid  down  for  10  minutes,  which  appeared 
to  indicate  an  affection  of  the  bowels.  On  inquiry, 
we  found  that  Mr.  Ringer  had  given  him  two- 
thirds  of  a  dose  of  physic,  and  had  taken  away 
fourteen  pints  of  blood  two  or  three  days  before, 
being  previous  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Rush  had  been 
sent  for.  t-  When  Mr.  Rush  saw  the  horse,  he  bled 
him  largely,  and  rowelled  and  blistered  him  :  find¬ 
ing  this  treatment  to  have  taken  but  little  effect,  we 
ordered  fresh  sheepskins  to  the  back  and  loins,  and 
used  the  actual  cautery  upon  a  piece  of  wet  linen 
applied  to  the  side. 

During  the  time  we  were  attending ^iin  he  com¬ 
menced  purging :  our  attentions  were  then  directed 
to  the  checking  of  it,  as  it  was  plainly  evident  that 
unless  it  was  checked  death  must  soon  terminate 
the  scene ;  but  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions  the  horse 
died  during  the  night. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  had  him  removed  to  a 
very  open  space,  and  gave  him  a  most  minute  ex¬ 
amination  : — 

As  the  symptoms  of  disease  during  life  appeared 
to  denote  decided  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  we 
proceeded  to  examine  those  organs  first.  On 
opening  the  Chtst,  we  found  the  same  congested 
appearance  as  in  the  last,  not  differing  materially 
excepting  in  one  part,  which  approximated  closely 
to  suppuration. 

The  Heart  showed  greater  appearances  of  dis¬ 
ease  than  the  last,  and  the  blood  contained  in  the 
right  ventricle  was  of  a  very  unhealthy  character. 
The  colouring  part  of  the  blood  had  separated  from 
the  other  part,  and  was  coagulated,  and  very  black. 
One  of  the  valves  appeared  of  a  greenish  hue,  as 
though  putrefaction  had  commenced,  but  on  emp¬ 
tying  the  heart,  it  assumed  the  natural  colour.  The 
^  blood  taken  from  the  valves  was  colourless,  and  of 
a  firm  coagulated  consistency. — ^The  Pleura  ap¬ 
peared  healthy. 

On  opening  the  Stomach  we  found  the  same 
injured  appearance,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
one  we  had  noticed  the  day  before,  but  the  injury 


was  more  extensive.  At  the  termination  of  the 
stomach  and  commencement  of  the  duodenum, 
there  was  extensive  scirrhosity  and  ulcerations, 
which  extended  more  or  less  along  the  small  and 
large  intestines. — The  Liver  was  slightly  diseased . 
— The  Kidneys  were  nearly  healthy. 

These  two  cases  corresponding  so  nearly  in 
every  essential  particular,  we  requested  Mr.  Ringer 
to  have  a  horse  taken  up  that  had  died  three 
weeks  before,  and  which  had  been  buried  whole. 
This  horse’s  stomach  and  bowels  presented  the 
same  injured  appearance  as  the  two  foregoing 
horses,  varying  only  in  the  injuries  being  more 
severe,  and  in  the  stomach  being  nearly  covered 
with  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  yellowness  ac¬ 
companied  the  different  ulcerated  parts  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines.  The  large  intestines,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  rectum,  showed  greater  violence 
from  poisonous  action  in  this  case  than  in  either 
of  the  former  cases. 

The  Lungs  particularly  showed  the  same  in¬ 
flamed  and  congested  appearance. — The  Heart, 
Liver,  and  Kidneys,  did  not  show  so  much  dis¬ 
ease,  and  although  the  animal  had  been  buried 
three  weeks,  as  was  before  observed,  the  body  was 
in  so  fine  a  state  of  preservation  that  the  time 
which  liad  elapsed  since  its  death  proved  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  its  proper  examination. 

Jn  all  cases  the  cuticular  coat  of  the  stomach  was 
not  affected. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Ringer,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  medical  friend  (Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shet- 
ford),  went  in  search  of  the  stomach  of  a  horse  that 
had  died  two  months  before  in  the  same  way,  and 
after  considerable  exertions  they  found  it,  and  al¬ 
though  buried  so  long,  it  was  still  in  a  fit  state  for 
examination.  They  were  enabled  to  detect  the 
same  unhealthy  and  unnatural  appearances  as 
were  exhibited  by  those  examined  by  the  Messrs. 
Rush  and  Sons,  and  myself ;  thus  adding  another 
corroborating  testimony  that  some  acrid  poison  had 
been  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  these  horses, 
which  had  directly  or  indirectly  been  the  cause  of 
their  death. 

[In  drawing  out  these  cases,  I  have  intentionally 
avoided  technical  terms.] 

On  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  minutes,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
as  all  the  cases  presented  the  same  injured 
appearances,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
horses  had  all  partaken  of  the  same  kind  of 
poison,  which  must  have  been  administered 
to  them  in  small  quantities ;  that  the  admi¬ 
nistering  of  the  poison  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued  for  some  little  time  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  first  horse  that  was  examined,  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  circum.stance  that  in 
no  one  case  could  it  be  said  that  death  had  di¬ 
rectly  resulted  from  the  mere  action  of  poison 
on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  continuance  of  irritation  and  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  system  which  ultimately  pro¬ 
duced  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  other  of 
the  vital  organs ;  that  the  poison  had  been 
given  in  small  quantities  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  continue 
at  work,  although  looking  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  and  were  daily  losing  flesh ;  and 
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that  there  had  been  a.  diseontinuance  of  the 
poison  for  some  little  time  previous  to  their 
death,  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  very  elean 
and  distinct  appearance  that  there  was  of 
nature  having  commenced  a  reparation  of  the 
injuries  which  the  stomach  and  intestines  had 
sustained  ;  in  short,  the  stomachs  and  intes¬ 
tines  presented  chronic  appearance  and  not 
the  active  inllammatory  stages  ;  what  is  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence,  or  corroboration  for 
the  foregoing  inferences  is,  that  on  opening 
the  stomach  of  the  first  horse  that  was  exa¬ 
mined,  I  exclaimed,  that  “  the  eftecl  pro¬ 
duced  on  it  was  not  from  poison  recently  ad¬ 
ministered,  but  was  the  result  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  action  caused  three  or  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  the  man 
suspected  of  giving  the  poison  (Mr.  Ringer’s 
horse -keeper),  had  been  discharged  about 
three  weeks  ;  during  the  present  week  the 
said  man  has  taken  his  trial  at  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s  Sessions  for  the  ofl'ence,  which  was 
so  far  proved  against  him,  although  he  did 
not  confess  what  he  gave  to  the  horses,  that 
he  has  been  punished  by  a  sentence  of  two 
years  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark,  that  the 
foregoing  cases  present  a  tine  field  for  physio¬ 
logical  discussion  ;  in  being  called  to  a  case 
of  this  kind,  how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to 
decide  whetlier  vegetable  or  mineral  poisons 
have  produced  the  evident  effects,  how  mate¬ 
rially  would  this  knowledge  assist  the  ends  of 
justice,  by  bringing  home  to  the  guilty  party, 
one  evidence  of  his  guilt,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  one  of  the  means  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  stigma  of  suspicion  from  perhaps  an 
innocent  individual.  It  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  mineral  poisons  destroy  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  and  cause 
direct  death  in  a  short  time,  but  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  effects  are  varying ;  that  a 
few  vegetable  productions,  such  as  savine  and 
yew,  will  also  destroy  life  in  a  short  time,  but 
not  so  quickly  as  the  mineral  poisons  is  also 
admitted  ;  but  who  is  prepared  to  say  that 
the  root  of  the  briony  and  the  female  fern 
(vulgarly  called  brack  or  brake),  the  sup¬ 
posed  poisons  that  were  given  to  Mr. 
Ringer’s  horses,  would  produce  the  effects 
that  I  have  described  in  the  foregoing  cases  ? 
I  have  given  for  ten  days  two  ounces  of 
fresh  briony  root  a-day  to  a  donkey,  and  to 
another  donkey  1  have  given  two  ounces  of 
the  female  fern  root  a-day  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  without  producing  any  appa¬ 
rent  effects,  what  conclusions  then  could  I 
come  to  respecting  the  poisonous  effects  ot 
the  briony  and  female  fern  ?  This  question  I 
shall  leave  for  your  readers  to  answer. 
From  the  lamentable  ignorance  that  there  is 
on  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  poisons  on  the 
horse,  I  am  now  proceeding  with  a  series  of 
experiments  for  determining  the  effects  of 
certain  poisons  which  I  intend  to  pursue  as 
far  as  my  numerous  engagements  will  permit 
of  ;  the  result  of  niy  experiments  I  intend 
giving  to  the  public.  As  a  favour  to  myself 


and  to  the  Veterinary  Science  in  general,  I 
solicit  any  gentleman,  professional,  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  give  to  the  world  whatever  he  may 
know  to  be  of  importance  on  the  subject  of 
poisons,  and  thereby  contribute  his  mite  to¬ 
wards  illuminating  this  little  trodden  path  of 
the  veterinary  profession,  for  although  Orfila, 
Christison,  Buck,  and  others  are  voluminous 
on  cases  of  poisoning  on  the  human  subject, 
and  on  experiments  upon  dogs  and  cats,  yet 
they  offer  nothing  conclusive  on  the  horse. — 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  CUPISS, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Diss,  Norfolk,  April  17,  1835. 

P.  S.  It  should  be  observed,  that  I  sub¬ 
jected  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  to  chemical  analysis,  but  was  unable  to 
detect  the  presence  of  any  mineral  sub¬ 
stance, — although  the  presence  of  a  mineral 
poison  may  not  be  detected  in  the  alimentary 
canal  after  death,  because  of  its  complete 
evacuation,  yet  the  failure  to  detect  it  must 
not  be  considered  a  proof  that  death  was  not 
the  result  of  mineral  poison. 


THE  TURF. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  April,  the 
operations  of  the  betting  circle  recovered  from 
their  previous  languor,  and  assumed  a  more  ani¬ 
mated  appearance.  Coriolanus  reached  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  situation,  to  which  his  superior  qualities 
justly  entitled  him,  but  which  hitherto  had  been 
usurped  by  a  very  inferior  nag.  On  Monday,  the 
4th  of  Apnl,  there  was  a  numerous  attendance  at 
Tattersall’s,  when  7  to  1  was  done  on  Coriolanus; 
and  Silenus,  who  had  been  on  the  totter,  fell  to  the 
third  rank,  12  to  1  against  him  being  the  order  of 
the  day.  Ibrahim  very  properly  rose  in  the  scale, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  business  left  him  at  10 
to  1 .  Some  conversation  look  place  respecting  the 
Pucelle  colt,  and  he  fell  rapidly  from  his  exalted 
station  into  nothingness,  from  a  supposition  that 
he  was  seriously  amiss  ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  only  three  days  afterwards  (Thursday,  April 
9)  he  nearly  regained  his  lost  ground.  Silenus 
too,  who  had  sunk  on  Monday,  again  advanced  ; 
while  Ibrahim,  second  to  Coriolanus,  appeared 
steadily  to  maintain  his  justly  increased  reputation 
— he  is  unquestionably  a  better  horse  than  Silenus, 
though  belonging  to  the  same  nobleman.  Ibrahim, 
on  this  day,  (Thursday)  was  backed  at  9  to  1 . 

Amongst  the  objects  of  attraction  to  the  sports¬ 
man,  offered  for  sale  on  Monday  April  6,  were 
eight  couple  of  deep-flewed  harriers,  heavy  shoul¬ 
dered  lumbering  animals,  which  might  pick  a  cool 
scent,  but  could  not  go  along  according  to  the 
modern  style  of  pursuing  the  “  poor  timid  hare.” 

On  Monday,  April  13,  Tattersall’s  was  thronged 
with  company.  The  room  was  not  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  its  anxiously  calculating  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  though  the  yard  afforded  more  unre¬ 
strained  accommodations  for  those  who  watched 
the  operations  of  the  hammer,  yet  the  coup  d'oeil 
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presented  an  interesting  appearance  of  important 
business  well  arranged,  and  conducted  with  undis¬ 
turbed  and  systematic  regularity.  Several  good 
and  well  seasoned  hunters,  nags  which  shewed 
evident  proofs  of  business,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
appeared  well  calculated  for  more,  were  knocked 
down  at  moderate  figures. 

Considerable  business  was  transacted  amongst 
the  book  men,  without,  however,  any  thing  very 
remarkable  taking  place.  Coriolanus  rose  to  6  to 
1.  Ibrahim  continued  to  increase  in  favour,  and 
was  ultimately  backed  at  8  to  1.  Silenus,  10  to  1. 

On  Thursday,  April  16,  the  assemblage  of  bet¬ 
ting  men  was  very  numerous,  and  very  active  also  ; 
as  might  indeed  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  last  public  betting  day  prior  to  the  Newmarket 
Craven  Meeting,  (which  commenced  on  Monday, 
April  20).  Lord  Tavistock's  Oak  Apple  was  very 
freely  backed  for  the  Riddlesworth  with  the  field 
against  him  at  6  to  5.  Tuesday’s  Riddlesworth 
p.  p.  6  to  4  on  Ibrahim. 

The  betting  on  the  Derby  was  very  brisk  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  information  previously  obtained, 
the  odds  underwent  considerable  alterations  imme¬ 
diately  dn  the  opening  of  the  market.  Ibrahim, 
who  has  crept  very  much  into  favour  of  late,  rose 
rapidly  to  a  competition  with  Coriolanus,  and  two 
sovereigns  were  given  for  the  choice  in  a  bet  of  two 
hundred  against  his  Yorkshire  rival,  who,  however, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  was  evidently  the  favorite 
for  choice.  The  advance  of  Ascot  was  still  more 
remarkable  Fiom  a  state  of  utter  neglect,  busi¬ 
ness  opened  briskly  upon  him  at  15  to  1,  and  he 
gradually  improved  till  he  was  backed  at  9  to  1 . 
Luminary  and  Darioletta  receded  several  points, 
and  even  at  the  reduction,  found  no  backers. 

6  to  1  aest  Coriolanus, 

7  —  I - Ibrahim. 

8  —  1  - Ascot. 

1©  —  1 - Silenus. 

THE  OAKS. 

G  to  1  agst  Eva. 

15  to  1  agst  Hester. 

MONDAY  ,  APRIL  20. 

The  belting  men  being  engaged  at  Newmarket, 
their  progressive  transactions  were  transferred  from 
Tattersall’s  to  that  celebrated  racing  metropolis. 

The  following  is  the  present  state  of  the  odds  : — 

to  1  agst  Lord  Jersey’s  Ibraiiiin, 

5  —  1  - Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Coriolanus. 

7  —  1 - Lord  Orford’s  Ascot. 

30 —  1  - Lord  Jersey’s  Silenus. 

12  —  I - Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Pucelle  colt. 

20  —  1 - Mr,  Ridsdale’s  Luck’s  All. 

25  —  1  - Duke  of  Rutland’s  Darioletta  colt. 

no  —  1 - Lord  Exeter’s  Gladiator. 

33—1 - Mr,  Batson’s  Luminary. 

33 —  I  - Duke  of  Clevelann’s  Bee-in-a-Bonnet  colt. 

.35  —  1  - Mr  White  8  Camelcopard. 

3.5  —  1  - Mr.  Payne’s  Philosopher. 

40  —  1 - Mr.  Walker’s  Curtius. 

40  —  1  - Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Marcian. 

40  —  1 - Mr.  Wreford's  Free-Will. 

THE  OAKS. 

6  —  1  agst  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva. 

15  —  1  - Mr.  Miirs’s  Hester. 


Mispries  of  Fishing. — After  trying  in  vain  to 
reach  a  trout  which  is  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river — at  last  walking  on  ;  and  before  you  have 
gone  100  yards,  looking  back,  and  seeing  a  more 
skilful  friend  catch  him  at  the  first  throw — weight, 
31b  2oz. 


STEEPLE  CHASING. 


ALCESTER. 

This  steeple-chace  took  place  on  Friday,  the  20th 
March,  and  from  its  novelty  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  well-known  qualities  of  the  horses,  and  the  cele¬ 
brity  of  the  riders,  attracted  a  company  of  upwards 
of  10,000  persons.  A  Committee,  composed  of  five 
gentlemen  residing  in  and  near  the  town,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  that  thorough  sportsman.  Captain 
Lamb,  who  very  kindly  consented  to  act  as  umpire 
on  the  occasion,  had  the  arrangement  of  the  chace. 
The  weather  was  favourable,  and  bustle  and  gaiety 
every  where  predominated.  All  the  houses  of  en¬ 
tertainment  were  filled  to  an  overflow,  and  every 
vehicle  and  horse  for  miles  round  was  that  day  put  in 
requisition.  Head-quarters  were  held  at  the  Swan 
Hotel,  and  there  all  parties  assembled  at  eleven 
o’clock  ;  previously  to  the  ground  being  declared 
and  shown  to  the  riders,  before  describing  which,  or 
entering  into  other  particulars,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  such  of  the  horses  as  had  made  them¬ 
selves  favourites  with  the  public  by  tbeir  perform¬ 
ances.  Paddy  established  his  reputation  as  a  formi¬ 
dable  nag,  from  having  run  a  good  second  to  Redman, 
at  Roos.  Brown  gelding,  by  Master  Henry,  was  a 
great  favourite  from  tbe  celebrity  of  his  rider. 
Judgment,  although  beaten  by  Vivian,  ran  well  in 
the  Hurdle  Race  at  the  last  Warwick  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing.  Landscape,  a  short  time  since,  jumped  eight 
yards  and  three-quarters  on  level  ground  to  decide  a 
trifling  bet,  and  the  remaining  horses  were  known 
good  hunters,  and  their  appearance  indicated  all  the 
capabilities  of  first-rate  steeple-chacers.  Betting, 
three  to  one  against  Paddy,  and  five  to  one  against 
any  other. 

The  first  steeple-chace  was  for  a  Sweepstakes  of 
5  sovs  each,  with  30  added,  for  horses  to  carry  12st, 
the  second  horse  to  receive  back  his  stake,  over 
nearly  a  circle  of  ground,  about  four  miles,  which 
the  late  rains  caused  to  be  very  heavy,  and  was  va¬ 
ried  with  grass,  and  ploughed  fields,  and  hills,  and 
intersected  by  a  brook.  The  fences,  without  being- 
dangerous  or  impracticable,  were  stift'  and  ugly. 
The  result,  as  declared  by  the  umpire  on  the  ground, 
was  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Baring’s  c  g  Paddy,  aged  (Mr.  Powell)  . .  1 

Captain  Lamb’s  br  g,  by  M-aster  Henry  (Captain 

Becher) .  2 

]\lr.  Brown’s  c  g  Shakspeare  (Mr.  Burton)  ....  3 

The  following  also  started,  but  were  not  placed  :  — 
Mr.  Wadams’s  c  g  Red  Rose  (Owner),  Mr.  Lowe’s 
br  m  Landscape  (Mr.  Lowe,  jun.),  Mr.  W.  B.  Best’s 
br  g  Sportsman  (Mr.  Patrick;,  Mr.  Vever’s  br  g 
Judgment  (Mr.  Hardy),  Mr.  Bicknell’s  b  m  Deceit 
(Owner),  Mr.  Crowther’s  b  m  Chasseuse  (Mr. 
Crowther,  jun.),  and  Mr.  Whittington’s  c  g.  Alfred 
(Mr.  Norris).  One  subscriber  did  not  start. 

Alfred  fell  in  the  first  ditch,  and  lost  all  chance  of 
the  race  ;  and  till  within  half  a  mile  of  the  winning- 
post,  the  remainder  kept  well  together.  At  this  part 
of  the  race.  Sportsman,  who  was  leading,  fell,  and 
threw  his  rider  (Patrick)  ;  and  Paddy  then  took  the 
lead,  followed  by  brown  gelding,  by  Master  Henry, 
the  others  being  w-ell  up,  and  in  this  order  they  con¬ 
tinued  the  remainder  of  tbe  distance — Paddy  win¬ 
ning  by  about  two  lengths.  The  race  was  run  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  forty  seconds. 


Se  coND  Steeple-chace  on  the  Same  Day. — A 
Hack  Sweepstakes  of  3  sovs  each,  with  10  added, 
over  three  miles  of  the  country  selected  for  the  first 
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steeple-chace ;  to  carry  12st  each  ;  the  winner  to  be 
sold  for  25  sovs,  if  demanded,  &c. ;  8  subs. 

Mr.  T.  Ilolyoake’s  c  g  Wildboy  (Mr.  Patrick). .  1 

Mr.  Crowther’s  g  m  Gee-wo  (Mr.  Crowther,  jun.)  2 
Mr.  Solloway’s  b  g  All-pipes  (Mr.  Hardy)  ....  3 

The  following  also  started : — Stradling  Bob 
(Owner),  Peeping  Tom  (Mr.  Dodd),  Yellow  Ham¬ 
mer  (Mr.  Bicknell),  Fire-away  (Mr.  VVadams),  and 
Young  Stndley  (a  groom). — This  was  equally  as 
good  a  race  as  the  former  one.  The  lead  was  taken 
by  Wildboy  at  a  gentle  pace,  but  he  was  soon  headed 
by  All-pipes  ;  he  again  obtained  the  lead,  and  not 
one  of  his  opponents  hail  cleared  the  last  fence — a 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards — 

“  When  the  high-mettled  racer,  proud,  pampered, 
and  gay, 

Bore  the  meed  of  his  prowess  triumphant  away.” 

MAIDSTONE  CAVALRY. 

The  chace  got  up  by  the  officers  of  the  Maidstone 
Cavalry  Depot  drew  to  the  Black  Post,  Holling- 
bourne,  a  fashionable  assemblage  on  Friday,  March 
20.  It  was  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  12  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  horses  ridden  by  gentlemen.  The  route 
marked  out  was  three  miles  over  a  grass  country, 
the  fences  somewhat  ugly,  but  jumpable.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  Gavin’s  b  h  Cornet  (Mr.  Suffert)  .  1 

Mr.  Lyon’s  b  h  Desperate  (Mr.  Duppa)  .  2 

Captain  Roebuck’s  b  m  Duvernay  (Mr.  Gavin).  3 
Mr.  Paxton’s  b  m  Miss  Sally  (Owner) .  4 

Eight  subscribers  did  hot  name.  For  two  hours 
and  a  half  the  horses  were  well  together,  when  Cor¬ 
net  and  Desperate  singled  out,  the  latter  leading — 
Cornet  on  the  w'aiting  order.  Within  two  fields  of 
the  finish  pace  began  to  tell  ;  Cornet  choked  off  his 
opponent,  and  won  easily  by  a  length. 

WESTMEATH  CHALLENGE  URN. 

I’he  first  race  for  this  beautiful  specimen  of  Irish 
manufacture  came  off  on  the  18th  March.  The  terms 
of  the  race  were — Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  to 
which  the  Stewards  give  an  Urn  value  100  guineas, 
and  30  sovs  added,  if  six  start ;  to  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  winner  of  it  three  years  in  succession  ; 
two  mile  heats,  over  a  sporting  country ;  weight  for 
age,  &CC.  &c.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the 
course,  although  more  adapted  to  the  hunter  than  the 
racer,  was  laid  out  with  every  advantage  that  the 
ground  would  admit  of,  and  was  visible  to  every 
spectator.  At  two  o’clock  the  following  horses 
started : — 

Mr.  M'Evoy’s  ch  g  Syntax,  rid.  by  Mr.  Knaresboro’ 
Mr.  Dopping’s  ch  g  Sailor. .  Owner 

Mr.  Peyton’s  Garryowen  . .  Mr.  J.  Dixon 

Mr.  W.  Murray’s  Nettle  ..  Mr.  H.  Murray 

The  race  was  well  contested  by  Syntax,  Sailor, 
and  Nettle,  for  the  first  mile,  when  Sailor  “  sprung 
his  luff,”  and  threw  his  rider.  He  was  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  “  put  about,”  but  could  not  get  “  to  wind¬ 
ward”  of  Nettle,  who  maintained  her  place  with  a 
determination  to  win.  Syntax,  although  ridden  by 
a  celebrated  horseman,  refused  a  fence,  and  could 
not  be  “  persuaded”  to  make  his  running,  and  was 
”  no  where,”  thinking,  most  probably,  that  the 
jumps  (seventeen  in  number)  were  too  numerous 
for  two  miles.  Nettle  had  it  now  all  her  own  way, 
and  although  Sailor  spread  all  his  canvass,  he  was 
unable  to  bring  up  his  ”  lee-way,”  and  was  fated  to 
”  miss-stays”  a  second  time,  leaving  Nettle  to  run 
home,  which  she  did  in  good  style,  distancing  all 
her  competitors.  She  was  beautifully  ridden,  and 


her  rider  has  added  another  to  his  numerous  laurels, 
having  been  several  times  successful  in  the  sporting 
world.  Another  horse  was  entered,  but  did  not 
start.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  Paddies  to  state  that  there 
w'as  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  riot. — There  was 
a  second  race  for  a  Sweepstakes  of  1  sov,  10  added, 
which  was  won  by  Mr.  Callanan’s  gr  h  Grimaldi. 


WEST  LOTHIAN. 

This  annual  event  which  regularly  excites  so  much 
interest,  came  off  on  Friday,  March  20th.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  highly  favourable,  and  the  assemblage  of 
spectators  amounted  to  some  thousands,  including 
many  ladies  of  the  highest  respectability,  in  hand¬ 
some  equipages.  The  citizens  seemed  to  have  put 
in  motion  every  hoof  and  wheel  that  money  could 
turn,  and  not  a  few  made  their  appearance  from  the 
western  metropolis. 

The  line  of  country  was  well  chosen.  The  winning 
post  was  about  a  mile  south  of  Uphall,  and  from  that 
point  the  line  of  the  chase  could  be  observed  for  a 
mile  and  a  half.  The  start  was  from  a  grass  field, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Divingstone 
'I'oll-bar,  the  direction  from  which  lay  by  the  south 
of  Houstoun  Wood,  towards  Drumshorelan  Moor, 
but  by  turning  to  the  left,  made  a  ring  to  the  win¬ 
ning  post  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  the  course 
of  the  chase  (four  miles)  there  were  27  fences,  most 
of  them  such  as  regular  hunters  only  could  manage, 
and  some  of  them  raspers. 

There  were  eighteen  horses  entered,  fifteen  came 
to  the  post  in  excellent  condition.  They  were  started 
in  line  from  the  extreme  end  of  a  field,  out  of  which 
was  a  rising  wall  of  about  five  feet  into  an  old  planta¬ 
tion,  and  then  a  drop  of  the  same  kind,  with  a  hedge 
on  the  top,  into  a  grass  field.  All  the  horses  went 
gallantly  at  the  first  fence,  except  one,  which,  being 
turned  round,  sharply  took  it  in  good  style.  The 
burst  in  line  from  the  wood  over  the  hedge  and  drop 
fence  constituted  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  chase  j 
for,  although  the  horses  kept  generally  well  together, 
some  of  them  shot  a-head,  according  to  the  views  of 
their  riders.  The  first  mistake  was  made  by  Plunder, 
who  fell  and  left  his  rider  to  perform  the  remainder 
of  the  race  on  foot.  Rocket,  Lucksall,  Paddy,  and 
Goliah,  seemed  the  leading  horses  for  the  first  two 
miles,  when  unfortunately  Rocket  made  a  small  mis¬ 
take  at  a  stiff  stone  wall,  from  not  measuring  his  dis¬ 
tance  properly.  He  came  to  his  nose  on  the  right 
side  of  the  fence,  and  gave  the  Captain  a  gentle  fall, 
from  whom  he  got  off’,  and  performed  the  remainder 
of  the  chase,  observing  strictly  all  the  posts  of  di¬ 
rection  without  the  assistance  of  his  gallent  rider. 
The  leading  horses  were  now  reduced  to  three,  and 
it  appeared  that  though  the  line  was  through  old 
grass,  the  soil  was  thin  and  the  sub-soil  being  clay, 
it  is  what  is  termed  a  stiff  running  country,  and  the 
fences  being  so  numerous,  some  of  the  horses  got 
over-matched  by  the  pace  of  the  leaders  ;  which  oc¬ 
casioned  several  mistakes  at  difficult  fences,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  run  reduced  the  competitors  to 
about  ten.  At  the  run  in,  (two  fences  from  home) 
the  Bailie,  Luck’s-all,  Paddy,  and  Goliah,  seemed  all 
placed  to  win,  but  such  were  the  contingences,  even, 
in  that  short  distance,  that  two  of  these  horses  were 
not  placed. 

The  following  are  those  that  were  placed  : — Lucks¬ 
all,  rode  by  Captain  Rait,  1st — Goliah,  rode  by  Mr. 
Curror  the  owner,  2d — Linkboy,  rode  by  the  owner, 
3d — Mr.  Copper’s  Hook’em,  rode  by  Mr.  Lane,  4th 
— Will-o’the-Wisp,  rode  by  Mr.  Craig  the  owner, 
5th — The  Peer,  rode  by  Mr.  Watson  the  owner,  6th 
— Charlie,  7th. 
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The  distance  was  run  within  fourteen  minutes,  and 
it  is  gratifiying  to  think  that  no  accident  happened 
to  any  of  the  riders. 


EAST  KENT.— Friday,  April  5. 

A  SwKErsTAKESof  5  sovs  each,  and  40  added  ;  three 
miles  across  the  country,  commencing  at  Sandgate, 
and  ending  at  the  Martello  Tower,  near  Folkstone, 
over  very  stiff  enclosures  and  small  fields. 

Sir  W.  Geary’s  b  g  Arab  (Mr.  J.  Mason)  ..  1 


Mr  Brockman’s  br  g  Sir  Charles . 2 

Mr  Hodges’s  ch  g  Cantab  . 3 

Mr  Seifert’s  br  m  Parasol  . 4 


Sir  Charles  took  the  lead  and  first  leap,  closely 
follow'ed  by  Parasol,  who  fell  at  the  first  fence.  All 
well  up  together  at  a  sharp  pace,  until  they  reached 
the  fifth  leap,  which  was  the  principal  and  most 
difficult  pass,  being  a  bank  of  quick  hedge,  with  a 
sloping  bank  and  ditch  over.  Here  all  four  fell,  and 
Mr.  Seffert,  who  rode  Parasol,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
dislocated  his  collar-bone,  and  was  otherwise  much 
hurt.  Mr.  Knight,  a  surgeon,  being  on  the  spot, 
promptly  rendered  every  assistance,  and,  upon  sub¬ 
sequent  inquiry,  we  learn  he  is  likely  to  do  well. 
All  the  other  three  up  again,  and  mounted.  Arab 
now  took  the  lead,  and  was  first  over  all  the  fences 
to  a  green  lane,  which  was  cleared  in  beautiful  style. 
The  next  was  a  timber-fence  and  hedge  :  here  Sir 
Charles  came  up  and  challenged  Arab,  and  both 
charged  the  fence  at  the  same  time  ;  pushing  on  to 
the  next  leap  over  a  diy  ditch  and  hedge,  up  the 
bank  of  the  meadow  adjoining  the  turnpike-road, 
beyond  which  w^as  a  dangerous  fence  and  a  hard 
road,  and  it  was  arranged  that  to  prevent  a  serious 
accident,  to  leave  the  gate  open  ;  here  the  horses, 
accordingly,  passed  through.  The  gate  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road  was  taken  and  beautifully 
cleared  at  the  same  moment  by  Sir  Charles  and  Arab  ; 
the  latter,  on  recovering  the  ground,  swerved  against 
Sir  Charles,  and  forced  him  into  the  ditch.  Sir 
Charles  was  first  over  the  next  fence,  Arab  twice  re¬ 
fusing  it ;  Mason,  in  admirable  style  turned  him  and 
again  charge  successfully.  A  neck-and-neck  race 
took  place  between  them,  and  Arab  finally  passed 
Sir  Charles  in  the  last  meadow,  and  won  cleverly  by 
a  few  lengths.  Cantab  was  prevented  recovering 
his  ground  in  consequence  of  the  spectators  crowd¬ 
ing  after  the  first  two  horses.  Parasol  was  the 
favourite,  and  had  not  the  unfortunate  accident  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  rider  on  taking  the  fifth  leaj),  bets 
were  in  favour  of  her  winning.  The  pace  through¬ 
out  was  good,  and  the  distance  was  performed  in 
fourteen  minutes. 


An  Excellent  Ciiace  with  the  King’s  Stag 
Hounds  on  Monday,  April  6. — The  nominal  meet 
was  at  Iver  Heath,  but  to  give  a  few  high-bred 
Meltonians  a  treat,  the  office  was  giyen  to  the  select 
few,  Cox’s  Park,  Uxbridge,  a  beautiful  and  highly 
picturesque  meet.  The  Hanwell  road  showed  that 
something  out  of  the  way  was  going  on  by  the  arrival 
of  led  horses,  and  any  doubt  on  the  subject  was  put 
at  rest  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  driving  a  splendid 
four-in-hand  set-out  ;  on  the  outside  were  Lord 
Wilton,  Massey  Stanley,  Count  D’Orsay^  Horace 
Seymour,  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  &c.  The 
meet  in  the  Park  was  one  of  the  best  this  season, 
and  the  arrivals  of  noblemen  and  sportsmen  must 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  liberal  feelings  of 
the  proprietor  of  this  property,  whose  use  he  so  freely 


gives  to  furthering  the  sports  of  the  field.  Atthe  usual 
hour  the  deer  was  turned  out  at  the  back  of  the  Park, 
with  a  fine  view  of  Harrow',  and  a  good  grass  country 
to  ride  over  ;  the  deer  took  the  line  at  the  back  of 
Hillingdon,  on  to  Pole  Hill  (De  Burgh’s  favourite 
private  meet,)  and  instead  of  taking  to  the  road  as 
expected,  there  he  headed  round  and  faced  the  Har¬ 
row  country  over  by  Down  Barn,  the  hounds  going- 
like  lightning,  and  nothing  but  good  riding  could 
keep  them  in  view,  on  by  Plus  Green,  skirted 
Bracken  Hill,  leaving  Harrow  Church  on  the  right, 
and  turned  to  High  Grove,  all  grass,  with  a  sharp 
burst,  the  deer  in  view  at  Rinslip  ;  stopped  the 
hounds  for  a  moment,  but  on  they  went  through  the 
Park,  some  beautiful  fencing  and  stiff ;  a  few  got  the 
brook,  but  it  was  nearly  dry  ;  aw'-ay  through  the 
covers,  the  deer  crossed  the  reservoir,  and  the 
hounds  close  at  his  haunches,  out  again,  and  over 
the  hill  to  Flarefield  Grove,  down  the  canal,  where 
he  crossed  at  the  Chalk  Pits.  Here  the  scene  was 
highly  animating,  the  hounds  and  horsemen,  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  Chalk  Pit,  one  by  one,  the  view  of 
those  underneath  giving  it  a  terrific  height,  truly 
dangerous.  The  deer  took  across  the  marshes,  and 
over  a  fine  hunting  country,  to  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
and  over  the  Amersham  Country,  but  headed,  and  as 
Horace  said,  “not  too  soon.  I  have  pumped  all  the 
wind  out  of  my  horse.”  “  Have  you,  (says  Adol¬ 
phus),  then  my  horse  is  fresh,  and  you’ll  see  how 
he  tops  the  hurdles,  and  now'  he  takes  the  lead 
but  curse  the  swerving  gate  that  brought  him  and 
his  horse  dow'n.  “  I  hope  not  hurt?”  says  he  of  the 
Pronoun.  “No,  my  dear  fellow';  out  with  your 
bottle,  and  then  get  on  with  the  hounds,”  who  were 
now  bending  again  to  the  river,  which  the  stag- 
crossed,  and  over  by  Rickmansworth,  near  which 
pl-ace  he  was  taken,  after  an  excellent  chace  of  three 
hours.  The  first  part  over  the  Harrow'  country  up 
to  Rinslip,  w-as  as  good  as  riders  could  wish,  as 
Count  d’Orsay  said  on  returning-  home  on  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  splendid  set-out. 


Spring  PIunters  Stakes. — The  race  for 
these  Stakes  came  off  on  Tuesday,  March  31,  at 
Huntingdon,  and  as  this  w'as  the  first  year  of  their 
establishment,  we  w'ere  glad  to  see  them  so  well  at¬ 
tended.  It  W'as  a  Hunter’s  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs 
each,  for  horses  not  thorough-bred,  which  have  been 
regularly  hunted  during-  1834-35,  in  either  of  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  or  C-ambridge, 
w'ith  the  P^itzwilliam  cr  Cambridgeshire  fox-hounds  ; 
the  best  of  three  two-mile  heats,  with  four  leaps  over 
hurdles.  Eight  horses  w’ere  named,  but  only  five 
started.  Sir  F.  Pollock  named  br  g  Brampton,  jun., 
w'hich,  with  Mr.  Laxton’s  bk  m  Countess,  started 
for  the  third  heat.  The  former  won  by  about  two 
lengths.  We  understand  twelve  subscribers  have 
already  entered  for  the  next  year’s  Stakes.  A  match 
was  afterw'ards  got  up  between  a  horse  belonging  to 
Mr.  P’.  Lindsell  and  Mr.  Maule’s  ch  m  Lockjaw, 
which  was  w'on  with  great  ease  by  the  latter. 


A  healthy  old  gentleman  w'as  once  asked  by  the 
King,  w'hat  physician  and  apothecary  he  made  use 
of  to  look  so  well  at  his  time  of  life? — “  Sire,”  re¬ 
plied  the  gentleman,  “  my  physician  has  ahvay's  been 
a  horse,  and  my  apothecary  an  ass.” 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  London. 
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What  is  a  gentleman  without  his  recreations  ? 

Old  Play, 
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FIELD  SPORTS  FOR  JUNE,  WITH  IL¬ 
LUSTRATIVE  ANECDOTES  AND 
RETROSPECTIVE  OBSERVATIONS. 


This  month  ma}^  be  said  to  be  dedicated  to 
tlic  philosophical  amusement  of  angling ; 
but,  as  far  as  relates  to  hounds,  if  we  except 
those  used  in  the  pursuit  of  the  otter,  it 
affords  no  employment  for  any  other  variety 
of  the  tribe.  As  far,  indeed,  as  relates  to 
probationary  or  precautionary  measures,  it 
behoves  the  huntsman  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
upon  the  young  hounds  which  have  entered 
upon  kennel  discipline,  from  a  state  of  domes¬ 
tic  freedom  which  they  enjoyed  at  their  vari¬ 
ous  walks.  The  Distemper  generally  makes 
great  havoc  amongst  young  hounds,  though  if 
judicious  precautions  are  adopted,  a  single 
individual  will  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  a  disease 
which  is  easily  prevented  from  attaining  a 
prejudicial  influence,  but  which,  from  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  proper  treatment,  has  hitherto 
made  frightful  havoc  in  the  kennel. 

Few  dogs  altogether  escape  the  Distemper ; 
which,  however,  seldom  makes  its  appearance 
after  the  animal  has  attained  his  second  year, 
but  generally  at  a  much  earlier  period,  from 
the  age  of  six  to  fifteen  mouths.  The  first 
indication  of  this  disease  is  a  dulness  of  the 
eyes,  which  is  soon  accompanied  by  a  husky 
cough,  a  mucous  discharge  and  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite.  As  the  disease  advances,  it  presents 
various  appearances,  but  is  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  twitchings  about  the  head,  while 
the  animal  becomes  excessively  weak  in  the 
loins  and  hinder  extremities  ;  indeed  he  ap¬ 
pears  completely  emaciated  and  smells  into¬ 
lerably.  At  length  the  twitchings  assume  the 
appearance  of  convulsive  fits,  accompanied 
with  giddiness,  which  causes  the  dog  tu  turn 
round  ;  he  manifests  a  constant  disposition  to 
dung  with  obstinate  constipation  or  incessant 
purging. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark,  that 
the  same  membrane  which  lines  the  nostrils, 
extends  down  the  windpipe  into  the  lungs; 
and  the  distemper,  in  the  first  instance,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  inflammation  of  this  mem¬ 
brane,  whiclj,  if  not  timely  removed,  extends 
down  to  the  lungs,  where  suppuration  will 
soon  be  produced,  and  death  will  quickly 
follow. 

On  the  first  symptom  of  the  Distemper, 
the  first  indication,  the  animal  should  be 


bled  very  freely,  and  a  large  table  spoonful  of 
syrup  of  buckthorn  given  him,  which  will  in 
general  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
remove  it  altogether.  This  treatment  may  be 
repeated,  if  thought  necessary,  two  or  three 
times  ;  which,  if  the  disease  be  taken  in  time, 
will  seldom  be  found  requisite.  However, 
should  not  this  treatment  have  the  desired 
eflfect,  and  a  cough  ensues,  accompanied  with 
a  discharge  at  the  nose,  give  him  from  two  to 
eight  grains  of  tartar  emetie  (according  to  the 
asre  and  size  of  the  dog,)  every  other  day. 
When  the  nervous  symptoms  ensue  which 
have  been  already  described,  external  stimu- 
lents  (such  as  sal-ammoniac  and  oil,  equal 
parts,)  should  be  rubbed  along  the  course  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  tonics  given  internally, 
such  as  bark,  &c.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the 
Distemper  and  its  treatment,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  “Johnson's  Sportsman’s  ’Cyclo¬ 
pedia.” 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Cheshire  hounds  (about  ten  or  twelve  years 
since,)  I  happened  to  go  into  the  kennel,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  some  of  the 
young  hounds  were  labouring  under  the  dis¬ 
temper,  and  I  could  distinctly  perceive  its 
approach  in  several  others.  The  huntsman. 
Will  Head,  informed  me,  that  they  generally 
lost  half  their  young  hounds  by  this  disease, 
and  he  was  disheartened  at  the  prospect  then 
before  him.  However,  I  explained  to  him 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  it ;  and  he  scarcely  ever 
lost  a  hound  by  it  afterwards. 

Similar  observations  will  apply  to  young 
pointers,  greyhounds,  and  to  dogs  of  every 
description.  In  regard  to  bleeding,  it  may  be 
as  well  just  to  observe  that  the  lancet  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  fleam  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
the  vein  should  be  punctured  longitudinally. 
I  have  met  with  huntsmen  and  gamekeepers 
who  cut  it  in  a  transverse  direction,  when  they 
consequently  were  under  the  necessity  of 
pinning  up  the  orifice  after  the  manner  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  horse  in  order  to  prevent  its 
opening  when  the  dog  held  his  head  down. 
A  slight  cord  should  be  placed  round  the 
dog’s  neck  and  drawn'  sufficiently  tight  to 
raise  the  jugular  vein,  when,  if  the  operator 
places  it  between  his  two  fore-fingers,  he  will 
be  able  to  puncture  it  without  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty:  when  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken, 
there  is  not  the  least  occasion  to  pin  up  the 
orifice — it  will  close  without  further  trouble. 

2  0 
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Little  dread  need  be  entertained  of  bleeding 
a  dog  too  copiously  ;  the  difficulty  generally 
is  in  taking  from  him  a  sufficient  quantity. 

However,  if  the  animating  operations  of 
the  hound  be  suspended,  if  the  hunter  be  let 
down  from  a  state  of  excitement  for  ihe  pur¬ 
pose  of  rest,  indispensably  necessary  till  the 
period  of  re-in vigoration  ;  if  the  fowling 
piece  be  consigned  to  the  closet,  the  genuine- 
ly-English  amusement  of  the  race  course 
forms  that  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
sportsman,  which,  by  interrupting  what 
would  otherwise  become  a  monotonous  con¬ 
tinuity,  gives  zest  to  the  routine  of  rural 
amusements. 

The  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting,  which 
took  place  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of 
April,  brought  out  the  long-hidden  Plenipo. 
This  horse,  whose  manner  of  winning  the 
Derby  last  year  evinced  his  extraordinary 
-powers,  and  whose  running  for  the  St.  Leger 
a  few  months  afterwards  excited  so  much 
suspicion,  re-appeared  at  Newmarket  on 
Monday,  April  20th,  in  splendid  condition. 
I  was  prepared  to  expect  this,  from  whispers 
which  had  previously  reached  me.  He 
shewed  for  the  first  race,  the  Craven  Stakes, 
with  the  betting  upon  him  against  the  field, 
even  before  starting,  with  few  if  any  takers, 
a  proof  of  the  decided  opinion  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  matter.  Some  good  nags 
started  against  him,  namely,  Nonsense  and 
Shillelah.  Nonsense  made  the  running  :  he 
went  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  followed  by  Shil- 
Jelah,  Plenipo,  and  Castaway  at  his  heels : 
the  latter  soon  gave  up,  the  pace  being  too 
much  for  him  ;  Shillelah  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample  in  a  short  time,  when  Plenipo  went  up 
to  Nonsense,  played  with  him  for  several 
hundred  yards,  and  the  moment  his  rider 
called  upon  him,  he  took  the  lead  and  won 
with  the  most  perfect  ease.  A  race  can  never 
be  very  interesting  where  the  decided  supe¬ 
riority  of  one  of  the  horses  renders  the  eftbrts 
of  his  competitors  utterly  abortive ;  and  in 
the  present  case,  Plenipo  had  not  gone  two 
hundred  yards,  ere  it  became  evident  he  had 
it  all  his  own  way  :  Nonsense  might  be  said 
to  run  a  good  race,  he  proved  himself  a  true, 
perhaps  a  superior,  horse ;  but  it  was  clear 
from  the  first  to  a  practised  eye  that  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  against  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  his  competitor. 

On  the  following  We<lnesday,  Plenipo 
came  out  again,  and  won  without  being  called 
upon.  I  rejoice  that  this  horse  is  in  perfect 
health  :  since  the  days  of  Eclipse  we  have 
had  nothing  like  him ;  and  as  the  work 
which  he  has  done  has  neither  injured  his  legs 
nor  affected  his  constitution,  he  will  be  very 
valuable  at  the  close  of  his  career  as  a  stal¬ 
lion.  Plenipo  is  now  four  years  old,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  his  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  in  the  St.  Leger  race  of  last 
year,  whether  his  disability  proceeded  from 
the  administration  of  laudanum  or  otherwise, 
it  is  evident  he  has  received  no  injury  from 
it.  Nor  is  it  always  fair  to  conclude  that  be¬ 


cause  a  superior  horse  loses  a  race,  he  has 
been  unfairly  treated  or  prepared  for  such  a 
a  result ;  since,  from  the  state  of  constant 
excitement  in  which  racers  are  constantly 
placed,  bordering  on  inflammatory  action, 
they  are,  to  use  the  language  of  the  school, 
“  always  liable  to  go  to  pieces.” 

The  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  threw 
little  light  upon  the  quality  of  those  horses 
which  are  named  for  the  Derby,  which  made 
their  appearance  on  this  occasion.  Ibrahim, 
who  had  attained  the  first  position  on  the 
betting  list,  came  out  in  the  Tuesday’s  Rid- 
dlesworth,  and  won  it— more  owing  to  the 
masterly  jockeyship  of  his  rider  than  his 
superior  speed.  He  came  out  again  on 
Thursday,  and  was  successful  against  a  couple 
of  inferior  nags.  His  running  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  could  not  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
any  persons  who  observed  his  manner  of  ac¬ 
complishing  these  objects — that,  in  the  first 
case,  he  was  indebted  to  his  rider  for  his 
triumph,  and  in  the  second  had  nothing  to 
beat — those,  let  it  be  repeated,  who  had  duly 
considered  the  business,  could  entertain  no 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  favourite  for  the 
Derby:  yet,  he  not  only  continued  first 
favourite,  but  advanced  half  a  degree  on  the 
following  Monday  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  in 
the  whole  list  of  nominations  for  the  Derby, 
there  is  not  a  horse  that  can  lay  claim  to  any 
thing  like  decided  superiority-  An  outsider  is 
very  likely  to  w  in  the  Derby  of  1835. 

The  Americans  are  passionately  fond  of 
racing,  and  for  years  back  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expence  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  their  running  horses  ;  but  they  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  distance,  and  are 
liable  to  imposition  :  they  have  imported  some 
superior  horses,  while  some  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  description  have  been  palmed  upon 
them.  Fylde,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Clifton, 
found  his  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  American  stud.  Fylde  is  very  well 
bred,  very  handsome,  large,  and  powerful, 
and  was  a  successful  racer  :  a  few  years  ago, 
I  saw  him  carry  off  the  Chester  cup  from  a 
field  of  good  horses,  amongst  which  was  Sir 
T.  Stanley's  Dr.  Faustus.  Jackson,  celebri- 
ous  for  his  introduction  to  this  country  of 
Tom  Thumb  and  Rattler,  of  trotting  celebrity, 
when  he  returned  to  America  took  with  him 
a  grey  horse  (Autocrat,)  bred  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Derby,  for  which  he  gave  five  and  twenty 
pounds  :  the  horse  had  appeared  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race  course,  and  had  proved  himself  a 
very  moderate  fourth  rate :  I  saw  him  several 
times  immediately  prior  to  his  being  shipped  for 
America — he  was  a  complete  screw  !  Yet  did 
Jackson  contrive,  by  means  of  forged  docu¬ 
ments,  to  induce  the  Americans  to  believe 
that  he  was  .superior  to  Fylde,  to  Halston, 
and  indeed  to  every  horse  which  they  had 
imported  from  this  country.  Having  observed 
that  Fylde  would  be  an  acquisition  to  our 
transatlantic  brethren,  it  may  be  justly  ob- 
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served  that  the  grey  horse  in  question  cannot 
fail  to  prove  highly  injurious  to  their  hopes  ; 
he  is  a  crib-biter  and  a  roarer,  he  presents  no 
good  point  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  while 
his  fore  legs,  bad  from  early  life,  are  utterly 
gone — as  I  have  before  observed,  I  never  saw 
a  more  complete  screw.  The  stock  of  such  a 
horse  must  be  worse  than  nothing.  “  Like 
produces  like,’’  and  therefore  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  good  stock  from  an  animal 
infected  with  disease  and  battered  to  pieces. 

It  is  a  very  well  known  fact,  that  many 
thorough  breds  produced  in  this  country — 
produced  too  for  the  express  purpose — are  not 
able  to  race  ;  mainly  owing  to  their  diseased 
and  broken  down  progenitors.  A  horse,  if 
successful,  is  kept  upon  the  turf  while  he  is 
able  to  race,  and  when,  with  a  battered  con¬ 
stitution,  and  completely  gone  before^  he  ceases 
to  be  brought  on  the  course,  he  becomes  a 
covering  stallion  :  hence  we  may  perceive  the 
cause  of  that  epidemic  among  racers,  bad 
fore  legs.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  stock 
of  Eclipse  were  so  remarkable  for  the  good¬ 
ness  of  their  legs,  as  well  as  for  the  vigour  of 
their  constitutions?  because  this  justly  cele¬ 
brated  horse  did  not  make  his  appearance  on 
the  turf  till  he  was  five  years  old  ;  and,  being 
so  decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  which 
could  be  brought  against  him,  he  finished  his 
racing  career  without  a  blemish — he  was 
never  touched  by  either  whip  or  spur — he 
w'on  every  race  with  the  greatest  ease,  most  of 
them  without  reaching  the  top  of  his  rate — in 
running,  his  rider  had  never  occasion  to  call 
upon  him.  Plenipo  is  very  likely  to  leave  the 
course  in  a  similar  manner;  hitherto  he  has 
never  been  distressed  ;  and  being  now  in  his 
fifth  year,  has  attained  a  degree  of  strength 
and  firmness  of  tendon  that  render  breaking 
down,  or  any  kind  of  overstraining,  by  no 
means  likely,  particularly  when  his  manifest 
superiority  is  duly  considered.  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  no  competitor  can  give  him  the  least 
trouble,  unless  in  case  of  a  handicap  ;  and 
surely  no  man  in  his  senses  would  entertain 
the  idea  of  allowing  such  a  horse  to  be  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made 
respecting  stallions  are  equally  applicable  to 
mares  ;  when  a  mare  has  been  completely 
stumped  up  and  battered  to  pieces,  her  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  diseased  and  feeble :  it  is  true, 
if  the  dam  be  in  the  state  just  described,  the 
consequent  evil  in  breeding  may  be  neutra¬ 
lized  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  young  and 
healthy  sire  ;  if  the  produce  be  a  filly,  it  will 
be  less  imperfect  than  if  it  happened  to  be  a 
colt ;  yet,  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered — 
if  we  look  at  the  state  of  the  turf  for  the  last 
half  score  years,  we  shall  find  this  opinion 
completely  verified.  Further,  it  will  be  found 
on  enquiry  that  some  of  the  best  horses 
which  ever  appeared  have  been  produced 
from  mares  which  had  never  raced,  animals 
which,  from  early  indications,  were  supposed 
not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  training. 
We  shall  find  also,  if  we  duly  investigate  the 


business,  that  mares  which  have  continued 
long  on  the  course,  and  run  many  severe 
races,  like  Chapman’s  Sarah,  (afterwards  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Gerard,)  for  instance, 
will  not  breed  at  all :  the  animal  organization 
having  become  disarranged,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  debilitated  by  long  continued  and  over¬ 
strained  exertion. 

However,  when  a  horse,  as  in  the  case  of 
Eclipse,  happens  to  possess  so  decided  a  su¬ 
periority  that  his  racing  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  mere  exercise,  he  is  very  likely  to 
leave  the  course  unblemished  ;  but  I  Iiave 
frequently  seen  a  horse  of  superior  preten¬ 
sions,  destroyed  by  too-often  repeated  exer¬ 
tion.  In  1832,  Pickpocket,  a  bay  horse  be¬ 
longing  to  Sir  W.  Bulkeley,  became  a 
favourite  early  in  the  spring,  and  on  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Chester  meeting,  he  was 
freely  backed  against  the  field  for  the  Trade 
cup,  and  justly  so;  for  after  seeing  him  take 
his  gallop  on  the  previous  Saturday  morning, 
I  entertained  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  carry¬ 
ing  oil'  the  glittering  prize.  He  was  a  very 
powerful  horse,  rather  compact  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  thought  by  man}'  not  to  present  the 
form  and  figure  of  the  genuine  courser.  Those 
who  came  to  this  conclusion  did  not  consider 
that  an  object  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  and  that  therefore  the  horse,  though  not 
exactly  harmonizing  to  superficial  observa¬ 
tion  with  the  acknowledged,  or  rather  the 
adopted,  notions  on  the  subject,  may,  never¬ 
theless,  develope  the  principles  of  power  and 
speed,  and  consequently  may  be  a  good  racer: 
such  was  the  case  with  Pickpocket.  His 
forehand  was  beautiful ;  he  was  deep-ribbed, 
(after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Syn¬ 
tax,)  and  his  quarters  setting  far  in  to  the 
barrel,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  too 
closely  ribbed  up  (which  was  not  the  case,) 
and  therefore  better  calculated  for  the  hunting 
field  than  the  race-course.  His  race  for  the 
Chester  cup  proved  a  severe  contest ;  not  that 
the  finale  was  for  a  moment  doubtful,  but  the 
pace  was  tremendous.  Lear,  on  a  gaunt  Ery- 
mus-looking  grey  (the  property  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  called  Spectre,)  went 
off  at  score  ;  he  took  the  lead,  was  anxious  to 
keep  it,  and  the  consequence  was  he  went  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
follow  him  at  a  rattling  pace.  Darling  kept 
Pickpocket’s  nose  in  his  fiank,  and  thus  they 
continued  till  they  reached  the  Castle  Pole 
the  last  time  round,  when  Spectre  gave  up. 
Pickpocket  took  the  lead  and  won  by  a  length. 
Pickpocket  came  out  several  times  during  the 
week,  and  won  every  race;  the  following  week, 
he  appeared  at  the  Liverpool  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  early  part  of  May 
till  July,  he  continued  to  race  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  just  mentioned,  appeared  at  the 
Liverpool  July  Meeting.  I  went  to  see  him 
take  his  gallop  previously  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  racing,  and  although  his  coat 
looked  well,  and  his  condition  was  unobjec¬ 
tionable,  it  was  evident  too  much  had  been 
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taken  out  of  him:  the  lightness  of  his  action 
had  suffered,  and  I  could  clearly  perceive,  he 
stepped  shorter — I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  re¬ 
sult.  He  was  beaten ;  in  fact,  though  he 
was  successful  once  or  twice,  when  there  was 
nothing  agamst  him,  he  never  run  well  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  ultimately  came  into  the  hands 
of  Fryatt  of  Melton  for  five  hundred  guineas. 
1  mention  this  to  shoAv  that  a  good  horse  may 
have  too  much  taken  out  of  him  ;  and  so  well 
convinced  of  this  was  the  late  Mr.  Riddell, 
that  he  never  allowed  his  favourite  horse.  Dr. 
Syntax,  to  start  too  often.  He  was  reserved 
for  a  certain  number  of  meetings  during  the 
season,  and  in  consequence  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  racers  of  modern  days.  He 
was  beaten  by  Filho  da  Puta,  by  Reveller, 
and  another  horse  whose  name  I  do  not  re¬ 
collect  ;  but  won  more  cups,  I  believe,  than 
any  other  racer  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Dr.  Syntax  was  remarkably  good  tempered, 
and  perhaps  inclined  to  be  lazy.  When  he 
contested  for  the  prize  with  that  fine-looking 
corky  horse.  Comet,  on  being  brought  on  the 
course,  the  contrast  of  the  two  animals  was 
very  striking  :  the  latter  was  Impatient,  while 
Dr.  Syntax  walked  lazily  along,  and  his  rider 
had  to  shake  the  bridle  before  he  could  get 
him  to  a  canter.  At  length  they  started. 
Comet  going  oft’ at  score  closely  waited  on  by 
the  Doctor  :  thus  it  continued  till  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  distance  post,  when  Johnson  (the  rider 
of  Dr.  Syntax,)  called  upon  his  horse,  shot  a 
head,  and  won  easy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  race  horse, 
generally  speaking,  is  overtrained  ;  and  that 
it  frequently  happens  too  much  has  been 
taken  out  of  him  previous  to  the  contest  for 
the  prize  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  animal  has  ex¬ 
pended  in  his  probationary  lessons  or  exer¬ 
cise,  that  perfection  of  his  strength  which 
should  have  been  carefully  preserved  for  the 
important  struggle.  Nevertheless,  training 
is  an  indispensable  process,  as  well  for  the 
race  horse  as  the  pugilist,  the  perfection  of 
which  must  consist  in  bringing  the  animal’s 
powers  to  the  utmost  perfection,  and  enabling 
him  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
horse,  to  be  in  perfect  condition,  or  completely 
trained,  should  carry  as  much  firm  elastic 
muscle  as  possible  without  a  particle  of  fat. 
I  am  aware  that  an  ignorant  groom  would 
immediately  remark  upon  this,  that  some 
horses  will  carry  much  more  flesh  than 
others  ;  which  is  very  true ;  but  my  position 
on  that  account  is  not  in  the  least  affected  : 
and  I  repeat,  when  a  horse  has  got  upon  his 
bones  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  firm 
elastic  muscle,  his  condition  is  perfect.  But, 
in  regard  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of  attain¬ 
ing  this  highly  desirable  state,  some  diversity 
of  opinion  is  unquestionably  entertained. 
However,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  it 
must  be  accomplished  by  food,  phy.sic,  and 
exercise,  the  judicious  and  correct  adminis¬ 
tration  of  w  hich  constitutes  the  point  at  issue. 
Amongst  the  generality  of  persons  who  follow 
the  occupation  of  training,  the  process  is  a 


regular,  if  not  a  mechanical,  system ;  and, 
consequently,  those  constitutional  differences 
which  cannot  fail  to  exist,  are  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  consideration  ;  or,  it  may  be  said, 
not  sufficiently  understood:  what  may  be 
called  the  dictates  or  indications  of  nature, 
are  in  a  great  measure  disregarded.  There 
are  delicate  horses  and  horses  of  robust  con¬ 
stitutions  ;  and,  if  in  preparing  these  animals 
for  the  course,  natural  causes  are  not  duly 
considered,  they  can  never  acquire  the  requi¬ 
site  condition  to  enable  them  to  put  forth 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  And,  since  horses 
differing  in  constitution  feed  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  temperament,  so  will  they 
require  exercise  and  physic  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  :  hence,  no  positive  rule  can  be 
laid  down  ;  the  treatment  must  mainly  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  trainer.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  sweating,* to  the  extent  to 
which  in  some  cases  I  have  seen  it  carried, 
must  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  constitution,  and  consequently  upon  his 
powers  of  progressive  motion.  The  following 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  entertained  by  the 
favourite  jockey  of  George  IV.  (when  Prince 
of  Wales),  who,  however,  died  in  penury, 
after  experiencing  the  smiles  of  royalty, — it 
will  easily  be  perceived  I  allude  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chifney : — 

“  It  is  destruction  to  horses  to  sweat  them 
in  the  manner  they  are  sweated  at  New¬ 
market,  as  the  practice  there  is  to  sweat  them 
once  in  six  days,  and  sometimes  oftener  ;  and 
between  those  days  of  sweating,  it  is  usual 
for  the  horse  to  go  out  twice  a  day,  each  time 
having  strong  exercise.  In  those  sweating 
days,  the  horses  are  mostly  covered  witli 
clothes,  two  or  three  times  doubled,  and  go 
in  their  sweats  six  miles,  more  or  less,  and  at 
times  go  tolerably  fast.  Directly  the  horse 
is  pulled  up,  he  is  hurried  into  the  stable, 
which  is  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  in,  there  is  often  more  clothes 
thrown  upon  him,  in  addition  to  those  he  has 
been  sweat  in.  This  is  done  to  make  the 
horse  sweat  the  more,  and  he  stands  thus  for  a 
considerable  time  panting  before  he  is  stripped 
for  scraping;  that  with  being  thus  worked, 
clothed,  and  stoved,  it  so  aft’ects  him  at 
times,  that  he  keeps  breaking  out  into  fresh 
SAveats,  and  it  pours  from  him  when  scraping 
as  if  water  had  been  thrown  on  hjm.  Na¬ 
ture  cannot  bear  this.  The  horse  must 
dwindle. 

“  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  the  horse  has 
been  too  long  at  this  sort  of  work  for  his 
sinews,  then  the  clothing  and  stoving  forces 
the  juices  from  him  in  such  quantities  as  must 
destroy  his  spirit,  strength,  and  speed  ;  and 
much  clothing  jades  horses.  A  horse  does 
not  meet  with  his  destruction  when  he  runs ; 
for  then  he  is  likely  to  be  lighter  in  carcase, 
lighter  in  his  feet,  having  plates  on,  not 
shoes,  which  is  wonderfully  in  favour  of  his 
sinews  ;  and  he  is  without  clothes  and  not 
stoved,  and  his  course  in  running  is  very 
seldom  more  than  four  miles ;  therefore, 
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this  difference  in  sweating  and  running  is  im¬ 
mense. 

“  When  a  horse  is  pulled  up  from  his  run¬ 
ning,  he  has  time  given  him  to  move  gently 
in  the  air,  and  is  usually  scraped  out  upon 
the  Turf,  and  by  those  means  the  horse 
perspires  no  more  than  suits  his  nature. 

“  Horses  should  have  different  brakes 
against  weather  to  scrape  in.  Buildings  for 
this  purpose,  I  think,  would  be  most  proper 
made  after  the  manner  of  the  horse-dealers' 
rides  in  London  ;  open  in  front,  being  out  of 
the  weather,  but  not  of  the  air.  Places  of 
this  sort  would  be  much  better  for  horses  to 
saddle  in  ;  for  horses  saddling  in  those  close 
dark  stables,  they  at  times  break  out  in  great 
perspiration  when  saddling  ;  and  in  fine  wea¬ 
ther  in  roomy  places  of  this  sort,  there  would 
he  proper  room,  &c.,  for  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  sportsmen  to  command  a  sight  of  the 
horses  at  saddling  ;  and  horses  are  less  timid 
in  a  crowd,  than  they  are  to  hear  it  and  not 
see  it. 

“  When  a  horse  is  first  taken  into  work 
after  having  had  long  rest,  his  carcase  is  then 
large  and  heavy,  and  the  practice  is  to  put 
more  clothes  upon  the  horse,  and  order  him 
to  go  a  longer  sweat.  But  the  liorse,  in  this 
stage  of  his  training,  is  the  less  able  to  bear 
more  clothes,  and  go  farther  in  his  sweats  ; 
for  the  horse  himself  being  heavy,  that,  with 
body  and  clothes  at  times  has  a  great  weight 
upon  his  legs ;  that  witli  this  pressure  and 
his  work  heating  him,  it  makes  his  sinews 
full  and  weak  ;  and,  thus  working  a  little  too 
long  or  too  fast  upon  his  sinews  at  one  stretch, 
they  are  forced  out  of  their  place.  This  once 
done,  the  horse  seldom  stands  training  after. 

“  It  is  ignorant  cruelty  in  the  great  number 
of  horses  being  thus  unskilfully  lamed  at 
Newmarket,  and  gentlemen  not  only  lose  the 
use  of  their  horses  and  their  money  by  it,  but 
it  so  greatly  deprives  them  of  their  sport  that 
they  otherwise  would  have." 

Since  the  time  of  the  celebrated  jockey, 
who,  in  addition  to  being  the  first  horseman 
of  his  day,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  discern¬ 
ment,  if  not  a  scholar,  training  has  experi¬ 
enced  improvement,  but  still,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  it  is  carried  to  excess.  I 
scarcely  ever  saw  a  horse  from  the  stables  of 
tlie  present  Chifneys  that  I  did  not  think 
overtrained  :  and,  when  Priam  contended  for 
the  St.  Leger,  and  was  beaten  by  an  inferior 
horse  (Birmingham),  I  attributed  his  defeat  to 
overtraining.  Moreover,  training  is  com¬ 
menced  at  too  early  a  period  of  the  animal’s 
life.  An  overgrown  colt  or  filly,  particularly 
the  former,  will  be  frequently  found  unable 
to  stand  the  early  training  to  which  race 
horses  are  subjected  ;  and  yet  such  are  often 
continued  in  the  training  stable  though  they 
cannot  race,  and  are  continually  amiss  ;  till 
ultimately  they  are  turned  out  so  very  un¬ 
sound  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  keeping  for  any 
purpose.  Animals  of  tliis  description,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  their  form  be  promising,  .should  be 
again  consigned  to  the  paddock,  and  there 


remain  till  they  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  will 
enable  them  to  go  through  the  indispensable 
labour  of  training.  Further,  in  regard  to  irri¬ 
table  and  washy  horses,  the  systematic  mode 
of  training,  and  the  periodical  sweats  in  par¬ 
ticular,  must  be  highly  injurious :  they 
seldom  carry  sufficient  flesh  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  already  observed,  no  horse  can  carry  too 
much  flesh  or  muscle,  so  long  as  it  is  divest¬ 
ed  of  fat.  Orthodox  was  a  washy  horse,  a 
bad  feeder,  and  irritable  :  the  very  chink  of 
the  smith’s  hammer  when  approaching  to 
plate  him,  would  cause  him  to  perspire  im¬ 
moderately  :  yet  this  animal  went  in  the  true 
form  and  manifested  very  considerable  speed. 
He  was  the  property  of  John  Nanney,  Esq., 
and  being  trained  upon  the  besotted  system¬ 
atic  principle,  was  at  length  deemed  worth¬ 
less  as  a  racer,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  for 
forty  pounds.  This  gentleman  is  deemed  a 
very  slovenly  trainer,  but  his  system,  (or  no 
system  ?)  happened  to  suit  Orthodox,  who, 
on  coming  out  the  following  season,  run  an 
excellent  race  for  the  first  Liverpool  Gold 
Cup:  it  was  won  by  Signorina,  a  superior- 
racer,  beating  Orthodox  by  half  a  length. 
However,  Orthodox  started  twice  or  thrice 
more  during  the  same  meeting,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  each  time,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
season. 

In  training  the  racer,  the  ground  upon 
which  he  is  to  take  his  exercise  ought  to  form 
an  object  of  the  first  consideration.  Very 
hard  and  very  wet  ground  may  be  said  to  be 
equally  objectionable,  upon  prineiples  the 
very  opposite  of  each  other,  but  too  obvious 
nevertheless  to  need  further  explication. 
The  best  ground  for  the  racer  to  receive  Lis 
education  upon  and  afterwards  to  practise 
it,  is  that  absorbent  elastic  turf  which  is 
found  in  moorlands  ;  constituting  what  may 
be  called  the  dry  part  of  the  moors  :  hence  we 
perceive  the  reason  why  the  principal  train¬ 
ing  establishments  are  situated  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  very  kind  of  turf,  so  desirable  for 
the  purpose,  is  found  in  profuse  abundance. 
This  kind  of  turf  in  the  driest  weather  issufli- 
ciently  soft  to  prevent  that  injurious  concus¬ 
sion  which  could  not  fail  to  arise,  under  simi¬ 
lar  atmospheric  influence,  from  clay  land,  or 
from  such  an  unyielding  surface  as  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Epsom  Downs,  upon  which,  by-the- 
bye,  the  worst  course  in  England  is  formed, 
the  most  slovenly  regulations  are  adopted,  the 
most  inordinate  prices  are  charged  for  meagre 
and  ineligible  accommodations,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  where  the  most  valuable 
stakes  are  decided. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  horses  cannot 
be  well  trained  upon  a  dead  flat ;  tl»at  is,  this 
opinion  is  entertained  by  the  ignorant  and  the 
most  unreflecting  part  of  the  training  frater¬ 
nity  :  they  will  tell  you  that  the  horse  should 
be  exercised  on  uneven  and  hilly  ground,  as 
it  opens  his  chest,  improves  his  wind,  and 
gives  him  a  better  stride.  It  is  very  clear,  a 
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the  first  view  of  the  case,  that  galloping  upon 
an  uneven  or  hilly  surface  must  he  much 
more  distressing  to  a  horse,  and  place  his 
sinews  or  tendons  in  much  greater  danger  ; 
and,  therefore,  although  the  general  voice 
may  be  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  training, 
I  cannot  agree  to  its  unqualified  superiority  ; 
a  horse  trained  upon  the  level  (say  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  hilly  system)  must  stand  still  in 
the  race  ;  but  I  never  observed  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance.  I  have  seen  a  horse  run  remark¬ 
ably  well  which  had  been  trained  upon  a 
dead  flat :  he  started  five  times  during  the 
season  after  he  had  been  trained  upon  this 
dead  flat,  and  won  every  race.  Were  I  to 
choose  the  ground  for  training,  as  far  at  least 
as  regards  unevenness  or  otherwise,  I  should 
prefer,  not  exactly  a  dead  level,  but  where 
the  surface  in  some  places  was  gently  undu¬ 
lated.  The  racer  should  be  trained  upon 
ground  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  upon 
which  he  will  have  to  contend  in  public  ;  and 
as  race  courses  vary,  but  are  very  seldom  re- 
mai-kably  hilly,  so,  it  will  easily  he  perceived 
a  gentlj  undulated  surface  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  generally  applicable  to  the  purpose  in 
question. 

Training  has  improved  ;  and  were  it  in  the 
hands  of  persons  of  enlightened  minds,  it 
would  be  found  susceptible  of  much  amend¬ 
ment  still.  I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  that 
many  good  horses  have  been  ruined  by  im¬ 
proper  treatment  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
trainer.  Sykes,  who  died  a  few  years  ago, 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  good  trainer; 
that  some  horses  were  placed  under  his  care 
that  proved  good  racers  I  willingly  admit: 
but  out  of  the  few  which  appeared  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  turf  from  his  training,  we  are  not 
informed  how  many  promising  horses  he 
ruined  by  improper  treatment :  I  never  met 
with  a  more  egregiously  self-conceited  fellow 
than  this  Sykes :  with  an  affectation  of  eccen¬ 
tricity,  his  impertinence  knew  no  bounds  ; 
his  knowledge  of  training  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  that  systematic  method  of 
feeding,  exercise,  and  the  administration  of 
physic,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  life, 
and  continued  ever  after  to  practice.  This 
man,  this  Sykes,  had  the  training  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  1  saw  this  animal  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  F.  Bretherton,  when  a  yearling,  and  a 
more  promising  young  thing  never  stood  be¬ 
fore  me.  He  was  purchased  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  just  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Steele,  of 
Liverpool,  for  two  hundred  guineas,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  Sykes.  He  came  out  at  the 
Liverpool  Spring  meeting,  and  manifested 
very  superior  powers:  he  won  twice.  1  was 
commissioned  to  offer  Mr.  Steele  six  hundred 
guineas  for  him,  which  he  refused  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Sykes,  to  whose  hands  he  re-consigned 
him.  Sykes  had  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Steele’s 
purse.  Wellington  was  large  for  his  year,  or 
that  sort  of  overgrown  creature  that  ought  to 
have  done  little  or  nothing  till  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  four  years.  However,  Sykes  took 
him  to  Northallerton  meeting,  and  all  the 


races  in  the  north,  without  being  once  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season 
Wellington  was  sold  to  Painter  of  Stafiord, 
for  one  sixth  of  the  bill  which  Sykes  brought 
Mr.  Steele  for  his  summer’s  excursion ;  or  in 
other  words,  Sykes’s  charge  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  while  the  horse  was  sold  for 
fifty!  The  animal  has  since  raced  under  the 
name  of  Russell,  and  has  picked  up  a  plate 
or  two  :  he  was  reduced  to  nothingness  by 
improper  treatment. 

The  late  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  was  as  ignorant  and  exorbitant  as 
Sykes,  and  the  same  observation  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  George  Oats,  and  many  others.  The 
Scotts  (John  and  William,  brothers)  gene¬ 
rally  bring  out  their  horses  well,  and  what  is 
more  they  know  howio  place  them  :  they  are 
principally  under  the  management  of  John, 
who  is  uncommonly  attentive  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  placed  under  his  care,  and  treats  them 
very  judiciously.  Velocipede  was  trained  by 
him,  and  having  very  bad  fore-legs,  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage.  He  made  the  most  of  him  : 
this  horse  possessed  extraordinary  speed  ;  but 
having  bad  fore-legs,  and  being  apt  to  speedy- 
cut  withal,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  attention  were 
requisite  to  make  the  most  of  such  an  animal’s 
pow'ers.  Pierse,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
has  not  been  remarkably  successful  as  a 
trainer,  though  he  is  a  man  of  superior  sense, 
and  understands  his  business  :  indeed,  he  is 
the  most  enlightened  trainer  with  whom  I 
ever  conversed.  Saunders,  who  trained  so  un- 
suecessfully  for  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  has 
scarcely  been  more  fortunate  at  his  public 
establishment.  Let  it  be  recollected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  success  in  training  must  mainly  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quality  of  the  animals  selected 
for  the  purpose;  since,  as  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  if,  out  of  a  half  a  dozen  thorough¬ 
breds,  two  are  able  to  race,  it  is  as  much  as 
ought  to  be  expected.  And  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  as  training  ground,  Yorkshire  is 
superior  to  every  other  part  of  England ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  superior  for  breeding  also. 
As  the  moorlands  of  this  county,  so  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  the  turf,  as  well  as  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  chase,  affords  that  kind  of  elastic 
sod  so  well  suited  to  the  feet  of  the  horse,  and 
also  to  r.ccelerate  his  motion,  many  of  the 
beautiful  dales  (as  Bedale,  Wensleydaie, 
Svvaledale,  &c.)  afford  that  hard  upland  pas¬ 
turage,  so  well  calculated  for  tbe  production 
and  growth  of  the  ivory-like  bone,  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  tendon  for  which  the  genuine  thorough¬ 
bred  is  so  pre-eminently  distinguished. 

Chester  Races  commenced  on  Monday,  the 
4th  of  May  :  the  bill  of  fare,  or  in  other  words, 
the  race  list,  presented,  on  the  whole,  but  a 
meagre  aspect,  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  races  constitute  the  first  meeting  of  the 
season  of  any  note  for  the  north-west  and 
north  of  England,  and  are  regarded  as  atrial 
of  the  horses,  and  particularly  of  the  two  and 
three  ycars-old,  by  which  future  operations 
may  be  directed.  This  retrocession  has  been 
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observablo  for  several  years,  and  its  cause 
may  be  traced  to  several  sources  :  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  races  at  Liverpool  has  produeed 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  Chester  an¬ 
nual  meeting;  since,  inasmuch  as  g:reater 
sums  are  offered  for  contention  at  the  former 
place,  many  horses,  particularly  from  York¬ 
shire,  are  reserved  for  these  superior  prizes, 
which  would  otherwise  have  appeared  on  the 
Roodee.  Then,  again.  Sectarian  cant  has 
infected  tlie  city,  or  at  least  those  who  wear 
the  robes  of  office,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
intolerance,  so  characteristic  of  these“  whini  ng 
monks, interdict  those  amusements  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  indispensable 
accompaniments  to  racing.  Last  year  I  ob¬ 
served  the  chief  magistrate  “  play  such  an¬ 
tics  before  high'  heaven  as  would  have  made 
the  angels  weep!''  Further,  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  so  general  and  so  distinguished  a 
supporter  of  the  turf,  and  indeed  of  ge¬ 
nuine  English  sports  in  general,  uniformly 
administered  a  fostering  patronage  to  Ches¬ 
ter.  But  he  is  gone,  he  withers  in  the 
tomb,  and  we  shall  not  “  look  on  his 
like  again!"  His  successors,  in  the  first 
and  second  descent,  are  very  well  known,  and 
have  exhibited  manifestations  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  do  not  intend  to  follow  the 
path  of  tlieir  noble  progenitor  ;  if  they  are  not 
bred  out,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  they  in¬ 
herit  the  genuine  blood  of  the  house  of  Stan¬ 
ley,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  form  an  opinion 
from  the  best  possible  criterion,  the  evidence 
of  facts.  A  few  short  months  only  have 
elapsed  since  death  snatched  aw'ay  Edward 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  Knowsley  is  no  more ! 

But  to  return  ;  although  the  various  stakes 
and  prizes  in  the  Chester  Race  list  for  the 
present  season  did  not  fill  so  well  and  so  nu¬ 
merously  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  yet 
the  meeting  was  highly  interesting,  not  merely 
lor  the  blaze  of  beauty  which  uniformly  graces 
the  prettiest  race-course  in  England ;  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  high  respectability 
of  the  company,  and  the  elegance  of  the  equi¬ 
pages,  but  also  from  the  nominations,  the  ac¬ 
ceptances,  and  the  entries.  The  competitors 
l^or  the  Tradesmen’s  Cup  became  particularly 
interesting,  and  the  anxious  moment  at 
length  arriyed  that  was  to  decide  a  race 
which  had  caused  greater  speculation  than 
was  ever  before  known,  in  this  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties,  in  consequence  of  every 
horse  engaged  having  numerous  backers.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  Abbas 
Mirza  was  the  leading  star,  and  kept  his 
ground  until  within  a  short  period  of  the 
races  taking  place,  when  Birdlime,  who  had 
steadily  maintained  the  second  position,  be¬ 
came  the  decided  favorite  ;  while  Solon,  who 
a  short  time  ago  could  find  no  supporters  at 
twenty  to  one  against  him,  ascended  the 
list,  and  took  his  station  the  third,  at  five  and 
six  to  one  against  him,  and  plenty  of  backers, 
— at  least  so  it  appeared  ;  yet  I  could  scarcely 
help  regarding  it  asa factitious  ruse  de  yuerre 
of  the  CVM^c4/?a/7y,  since  the  well  ascertained 


quality  of  the  horse  could  not  warrant  such  a 
state  of  things  ;  in  the  race  he  became  the 
second  whipper-in.  The  Liverpool  party 
backed  Red  Rover  freely ;  Manchester  was 
well  thought  of  by  the  proud  Salopians  ; 
whilst  the  wary  lads  of  the  principality 
eagerly  backed  the  horses  of  their  country¬ 
men,  Birdlime,  Lambkin  and  Buccaneer. 
Prior  to  starting,  the  odds  were  seven  to  four 
against  Birdlime,  five  to  one  against  Man¬ 
chester,  six  to  one  against  Abbas  Mirza,  ten 
to  one  against  Lucinda,  Lambkin  and  Solon, 
twelve  to  one  against  Red  Rover.  At  start¬ 
ing,  Manchester  took  the  lead,  and  in  a  sort 
of  string,  the  horses  reached  the  two-year  old 
post  (three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  home) 
when  they  got  together,  and  changes  of  places 
were  observable.  Tommy  Lye,  on  Birdlime, 
aware  of  the  quality  of  his  mare,  patiently 
waited  till  he  reached  the  distance,  when  he 
came  in  front,  called  upon  her,  and  won 
cleverly,  without  difficulty  ;  Red  Rover 
second.  The  Produce  Stakes  were  won 
Sir  T.  Stanley  s  Jacob  Faithful  (by  Veloci¬ 
pede)  beating  four  inferior  nags.  The  Maiden 
Plate  was  carried  off"  by  Sir  G.  Pigot’s  Alta- 
mont. 

Of  all  the  races  in  the  kingdom,  none  pre¬ 
sents  so  beautiful  a  coup  d’ccil  as  Chester. 
The  course,  situated  so  close  to  the  city  that 
the  company  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the 
walls,  find  themselves  upon  the  velvet  turf 
of  the  Roodee,  a  spacious  flat,  semi-circled 
by  the  meandering  Dee ;  Avhile  on  the  city 
side,  the  abrupt  hill  capped  by  the  wall, 
forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  whence  those 
who  choose  can  view  the  proceedings  of  the 
course  in  the  most  eligible  manner.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  very  elegant,  a  very 
spacious,  and  a  most  convenient  stand  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  superior  classes,  the 
top  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  betting 
men,  The  races  continue  for  five  days  ;  and 
alttough  none  of  the  stakes  amount  to  very 
large  suras,  yet,  as  the  meeting  takes  place, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  the  season,  it  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  effect 
which  winter  has  had  on'the  horses ;  while  for 
those  holyday  folks  who  attend  for  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  the  interesting  and  animated 
scene,  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  affords  equal  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Chester  list  was  less  at¬ 
tractive  :  the  only  good  race  which  occurred 
was  the  Free  Handicap  Stakes  of  thirty 
sovereigns  each,  for  three  and  four  years  old; 
but  indeed  handicaps,  by  bringing  the  horses 
as  nearly  together  as  possible,  generally  pro¬ 
duce  interesting  races.  It  was  won  by  Lord 
Grey,  of  Groby's  Enville,  beating  Sir  G. 
Pi  got’s  Miss  Chester,  and  Mr.  Tomes’s  b.  c. 
by  Bedlamite.  Miss  Chester  took  the  lead, 
and  kept  it  until  they  came  to  the  Castle 
Pole,  where  she  was  collared  by  her  com¬ 
petitors,  when  a  beautiful  race  ensued  be¬ 
tween  Enville  and  the  b.  c.  by  Bedlamite, 
and  won  by  the  former,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
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by  little  more  than  a  head.  His  Majesty^s 
Plate  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  won  easily 
by  Mr.  Wheeldon’s  Giovanni,  beating  Mr. 
Fuller’s  Lady  Harrington.  Sir  R.  VV.  Bulke- 
ley’s  Lambkin,  and  Mr.  Watson’s  b.  e.  by 
Mameluke.  Giovanni  was  the  decided  fa¬ 
vorite  before  starting :  he  went  off  at  score, 
cut  out  all  the  work ;  he  was  never  headed, 
and  came  home  in  a  canter.  Six  competitors 
appeared  for  Mr.  George  Strutton’s  fifty 
pounds,  to  which  a  sweepstakes  of  five 
sovereigns  each  was  added  ;  which  vvas  won 
by  Lord  Derby’s  Falconbridge,  who  took  the 
lead  at  starting,  and  though  Cymro  and  In¬ 
triguer  came  up  and  challenged  him,  he  won 
very  cleverly  by  a  length.  Sixty  guineas, the 
gift  of  the  members  for  the  city,  brought  seven 
indiflercnt  nags  to  the  post:  the  contest  was 
decided  by  two  heats,  Sir  G.  Pigot’s  Altamont 
winning  without  difficulty. 

Wednesday  was  a  very  meagre  day  as  far 
as  related  to  racing.  The  Stand  Cup  pro¬ 
duced  no  contest:  the  Marquis  of  Westmin¬ 
ster’s  Touchstone  walked  over  for  it,  and  con- 
sequentl}!  walked  off  with  it.  The  Dee  Stakes 
of  fifty  sovereigns  brought  three  to  the  post, 
namely, — Sir  T.  Stanley’s  Peter  Simple,  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster’s  Conductor,  and 
Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley's  Borghese  :  they 
were  won  cleverly  by  Peter  Simple.  The 
City  Plate  of  sixty  guineas  produced  three 
heats.  Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley's  Jemima  won  the 
first;  Mr.  Nanney’s  Ratcatcher  was  success¬ 
ful  in  the  two  following,  but  not  without 
difficulty. 

Thursday  produced  a  prett}"^  race  for  the 
sweepstakes  of  twenty  sovereigns  each,  with 
fifty  added  by  the  Stand  Committee  for  three 
years  old  fillies.  Four  were  named: 
Wolfrona,  who  forfeited,  Mr.  Mostyn’s 
Usury,  Lord  Derby’s  Verbena,  Mr.  Nanney’s 
Elisha.  Verbena  was  the  favorite  before 
starting.  Usury  took  the  lead  with  Elisha  at 
her  heels,  Verbena  being  three  lengths  be¬ 
hind  ;  at  the  Castle  Pole  the  latter  went  up, 
when  a  beautiful  race  ensued  between  her 
and  Usury  ;  and  after  a  severe  struggle  won 
by  the  latter  by  half  a  length.  The  sw'eep- 
stakes  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  each  for  two 
years  old  colts  and  fillies  was  won  by  Sir  T. 
Stanley’s  ch.  f.  by  Battledore,  beating  six 
others  w  ith  great  ease.  A  plate,  value  seventy 
pounds  (in  specie)  the  gift  of  the  Mo.st  Noble 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Wheeldon’s  Giovanni  without  difficulty. 

Friday,  May  8.  The  business  of  the  day 
commenced  with  the  Roodee  Stakes  of 
ten  sovereigns  each,  with  (fifty  sovereigns 
added  by  the  Committee  (Handicap).  For 
this  stake  Friar  Tuck,  Wolfrona  and  Borg¬ 
hese  appeared.  Borghese  bolted,  but  came 
home  first,  very  easily;  Friar  Tuck 
claimed  the  race,  and  it  was  given  to  him. 
The  Palatine  Stakes  of  fifty  sovereigns  each 
for  three  years  old,  was  won  by  Sir  T.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Denhall  beating  Borghese  with  great 
ease.  The  Ladies’  Purse  of  sixty  sovereigns 
for  horses  beaten  during  the  week,  w'as  won 


by  Manchester,  after  the  most  severe  race 
which  occurred  during  the  week :  the  two  last 
heats  were  won  by  Manchester,  each  by  half 
a  head,  beating  Sir  William,  Limner,  and 
NellGwynne:  thus  concluded  Chester  races 
for  1835. 

In  every  point  of  view  the  late  Chester 
meeting,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  was  the  most 
meagre,  either  in  regard  to  horses  or  com¬ 
pany,  that  has  taken  place  for  many  years. 
Opposite  the  Royal  Hotel,  usually  so  thronged 
every  morning,  very  few'^  persons  appeared, 
the  city  lacked  that  bustle  which  was  wont  to 
give  an  animated  interest  to  the  scene,  the 
visitors  from  Liverpool  w^ere  less  numerous 
than  usual,  while  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  and 
the  mountains  of  the  principality  yielded 
not  their  wonted  supply  of  Cambrian  beauty. 

Sir  T.  Stanley,  one  of  the  principal  sup¬ 
porters  of  Chester  Races,  has  been  for  three 
or  four  years  very  unsuccessful  on  the  turf; 
yet,  to  judge  from  the  result  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  it  would  appear  that  something  like  his 
wonted  success  w'as  about  to  return.  His 
horsds  came  out  in  fine  condition,  particularly 
Jacob  Faithful.  That  veteran  from  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  Mr.  Nanney,  at  upwards  of  seventy, 
appears  to  enjoy  the  elegant  amusements  of 
the  course  as  much  as  ever. 

The  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting  com¬ 
menced  on  Monday,  May  4ih,  the  precise 
period  at  which  Chester  Races  began  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  distance,  and  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  two  establishments,  the  former,  though 
more  brilliantly  attended  than  usual,  could 
have  little,  if  any,  influence  in  producing  that 
evident  depression  of  the  latter  which  gave 
me  infinite  pain  to  observe,  which  I  have 
noticed  above,  and  which  is  mainly  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  fiend-like  activity  of  those  holy 
cheats  which  have  converted  much  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  Chester  into  murky  and  mise¬ 
rable  gloom  ;  I  consider  the  existence  of  these 
w'hining,  canting,  religious  knaves,  these 
holy  parasites,  as  an  outrageous  libel  on  com¬ 
mon  sense,  a  vile,  an  indelible  stigma  on  the 
character  of  my  country:  it  forms  the  most 
direfully  ominous  sign  of  the  times,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  extermination  of  innocent,  reason¬ 
able  lecreation,  manly  exercise,  and  mental 
anuisement ! 

The  racing  at  Newmarket  must  always  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  most  powerful  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  turf,  and  particularly  the  Cra¬ 
ven  and  Spring  Meetings,  as,  by  the  trials 
which  take  place,  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  the  horses  (or  at  least  of  some  of  them) 
which  are  named  for  the  most  important 
stakes  in  the  country.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  races  which  took  place  during  the 
week  was  for  the  fifty  pounds  for  five  years 
old,  which  vvas  well  contested  by  Lord  Exeter’s 
Datura  and  Colonel  Peel’s  Nonsense  ;  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Trustee  also  appeared 
in  the  race.  Nonsense  made  but  a  poor  figure 
against  Plenipo  at  the  Craven  Meeting,  but 
this  cannot  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  when 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  Plenipo  are  duly 
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considered  ;  yet  is  Nonsense  a  good  horse,  if 
not  a  lirst-rate.  He  was  the  favourite  before 
starting,  and  three  to  one  was  offered  upon 
Jiim.  At  starting,  he  went  away  in  front  at  a 
good  rattling  pace,  closely  followed  by  Da¬ 
tura,  while  Trustee  brought  up  the  rear.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  paee  was  too 
much  for  Trustee.  At  the  turn  of  the  lands. 
Datura  shot  forward,  took  the  lead  in  admira¬ 
ble  style,  and  appeared  very  like  a  winner  : 
however,  Pavis  (a  dandy  of  the  first  water 
amongst  his  diminutive  fraternity)  knew 
what  he  was  about :  he  waited  for  his  time, 
took  a  pull  at  his  horse,  and  cleverly  v.’on  a 
well-contested  race  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length. 

The  2,000  guinea  stakes  (on  Tuesday) 
brought  out  Lord  Jersey’s  Ibrahim,  a  favour¬ 
ite  at  five  to  one  before  starting.  I  enter¬ 
tained  no  doubt  as  to  Ibrahim’s  superiority, 
but  as  Stockport  had  been  loudly  bruited,  and 
Colonel  Peel’s  e  by  Emilius  well  thought  of, 
(these,  with  Lord  Orford’s  Stargazer,  forming 
his  rivals),  I  did  not  calculate  on  his  being 
able  to  make  a  plaything  of  it ;  but  so  it 
proved :  Ibrahim  made  all  the  running,  and 
when  Robinson  called  upon  him,  he  went 
away  from  the  field  and  won  easily. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  Fergus  manifested  his 
superior  powers  the  same  day,  in  the  sweep- 
stakes  of  one  hundred  sovereigns  each,  in 
beating  Lord  Tavistock’s  c  by  Royal  Oak, 
Lord  Exeter’s  Gladiator,  and  Lord  Orford’s 
c  by  St.  Patrick.  The  betting  was  five  to  two 
upon  him  before  starting,  and  though  he  won 
by  a  length,  owing  to  the  resolute  punishing 
jockeyship  of  Scott,  yet  he  will  be  an  uncer¬ 
tain  horse  to  back,  as  he  evinced  incontesti- 
ble  proofs  of  his  dislike  to  the  profession 
which  he  has  embraced.  No  dependence  can 
de  placed  on  a  horse  inclined  to  swerve.  Will 
Scott  is  the  rider,  of  all  others,  for  such  an 
animal — he  is  an  unsparing  punisher,  and  it 
is  by  such  a  system  alone  that  a  swerving 
horse  can  be  brought  to  subjection.  Swerv¬ 
ing  is  a  most  hateful  vice,  and  arises  unques¬ 
tionably  from  a  cowardly  disposition,  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  work  ;  and  the  powers  of  some  of 
the  fleetest  horses  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
course  have  been  completely  neutralized  by 
it.  Jacobus,  the  property  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  appeared  on  the  turf  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  possessed  extraordinary 
speed,  but  proved  an  incurable  swerver.  He 
could  scarcely  ever  be  brought  home,  though 
in  general  considerably  a-head  of  his  compe¬ 
titors.  I  saw  him  lose  several  races  owing 
to  his  rebellious  disposition,  one  in  particular 
at  Ormskirk,  where  he  appeared  winning 
w'ith  ease  by  thirty  or  forty  yards  ;  yet  he 
bolted  in  preference  to  running  home,  and 
consequently  was  nowhere.  On  this  occasion 
he  appeared  in  blinkers — indeed,  every  me¬ 
thod  was  employed  for  his  reclamation,  but  in 
vain.  Chester  Billy  (originally  the  property 
of  Sir  George  Figot)  was  an  animal  of  this 
description.  I  saw  hiiii  make  his  debut  a  few 
years  back  at  Chester;  and  his  superior  speed 


was  manifest ;  he  run  several  of  his  early 
races  fairly,  but  ultimately  became,  like  Ja¬ 
cobus,  an  inveterate  swerver.  Fitzdictor,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Wigan,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  may  be  regarded  as  a  similar  in¬ 
stance,  and  many  others  might  be  enumerated. 
However,  I  never  saw  one  of  these  swerving 
animals  but  the  disposition  might  be  traced  on 
his  countenance  when  saddled  for  the  race  or 
brought  to  the  post — in  Chester  Billy  it  was 
remarkably  manifest.  A  short-legged  horse 
(whose  name  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recol¬ 
lect)  belonging  to  Mr.  Turner,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  as  I  saw  him  about  eighteen 
months  since  in  the  character  of  training 
groom’s  hack,  was  inclined  to  be  vicious,  but 
not  exactly  to  swerve  :  he  testified  a  great 
dislike  to  the  jacket  and  cap  of  the  jockey, 
but  manifested  no  repugnance  to  the  frock 
coat  and  hat  of  the  groom.  Five  years  ago, 
I  saw  Spring  mount  him  for  the  race  at  the 
Maghull  Course,  Liverpool,  and  he  was 
scarcely  seated  in  the  saddle  when  the  horse 
began  to  rear  and  plunge  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  his  rider ;  the  groom  then  mounted 
him,  and  gave  him  a  canter,  when,  with  some 
difficulty,  he  was  got  off  with  Spring  on  his 
back. 

But  to  return  to  Newmarket  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  : — On  Wednesday  (May  6)  a  good  race 
occurred  for  the  sw'eepstakes  of  ten  sovereigns 
each,  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  six  subscribers  :  and  it  brought  them 
all  to  the  post.  The  contest,  however,  was 
between  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Fiorin,  Mr. 
Goodwin’s  Tritonia,  and  Sir  M.  Wood’s 
Lilka  :  won  by  Fiorin  by  a  head. — The  win¬ 
ner  claimed. 

Thursday  produced  but  little  racing,  and 
that  little  not  of  a  superior  description.  The 
thousand  guinea  stakes  for  three-years-old 
fillies,  a  subscription  of  one-  hundred  sove¬ 
reigns  each,  h  ft,  nineteen  subscribers,  was 
won  by  Mr.  Greville’s  Presence,  with  all  the 
ease  imaginable,  beating  Sir  M.  Wood’s  br  f 
by  Bustard,  and  Lord  Exeter’s  ch  f  by 
Emilius.  The  king’s  plate  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  produced  a  better  race.  At  starting, 
Datura  took  the  lead,  waited  upon  by  Con¬ 
sol,  and  thus  they  continued  till  they  faced 
the  hill  opposite  the  plantation,  when  the 
mare  gave  up,  and  Consol  won  by  two 
lengths,  but  appeared  much  distressed.  Mr. 
Harvey’s  c  by  Phantom  also  started,  but  made 
a  miserable  figure. 

On  Friday,  a  struggle  took  place  for  the 
sweepstakes  of  twenty  sovereigns  each,  the 
winner  to  be  sold  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  won  by  Colonel  Peel’s  colt  by 
Filho,  beating  Becassine,  Gab,  Flame,  and 
Bodice.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  sweepstakes  of  ten  sovereigns  each,  for 
two-years-old,  which  was  won  by  Lord  Ches.- 
terfield’s  colt  by  Partisan,  beating  five  others. 
The  Newmarket  stakes  of  fifty  sovereigns 
each,  h  ft  (twenty  subscribers),  produced  a 
dead  heat  between  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Fergus 
and  Lord  Orford’s  Bodice,  Before  starting^ 
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8  to  1  was  offered  against  Fergus,  a  proof  that 
no  dependanee  can  be  placed  upon  a  horse  in¬ 
clined  to  swerve.  The  stakes  were  divided, 
and  Fergus  walked  over.  The  handicap  of 
ten  sovereigns  each  (six  subscribers)  was 
won  by  Mr.  Batson’s  Revelry,  beating  Bu- 
bastes,  Gladiator,  and  Defensive,  very  clever¬ 
ly.  A  sweepstakes  of  ten  sovereigns  each  for 
three-years  old  concluded  the  business  of  the 
Meeting.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Stonehewer’s 
Sister  to  Zulima,  beating  Lilka,  Medea,  Bas- 
sano,  and  Teddy  the  Tiler,  after  a  well- con¬ 
tested  race  :  won  by  a  head.  Lilka  the  fa¬ 
vourite  before  starting  at  7  to  4  agst  her  ;  3  to 
1  agst  the  winner. 

The  weather  was  favourable  on  the  whole  ; 
the  turf,  owing  to  the  late  rains,  had  become 
as  fine  as  possible  ;  and  the  horses,  generally 
speaking,  looked  remarkably  well. 

The  Liverpool  Summer  Meeting  has,  at  the 
request  of  many  of  the  most  influential  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  turf,  been  postponed  from  the 
first  Tuesday  in  July  to  Tuesday  the  14th  of 
that  month,  on  account  of  Newmarket  races 
taking  place  at  the  former  period,  an  accom¬ 
modation  very  convenient  to  all  parties  and 
injurious  to  none. 

Liverpool  Craven  Meeting  might  be  said  to 
follow  on  the  heels  of  the  trial  meeting  of  the 
north,  Chester  races  closing  on  Friday,  May 
8th,  and  Liverpool  commencing  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Wednesday.  In  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  Liverpool,  like  Chester,  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  generous  patrons,  its  ablest  and 
most  influential  supporter ;  and,  although  a 
few  months  only  have  elapsed  since  the 
mouldering  remains  of  this  widely  lamented 
and  princely  nobleman  were  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  with  the  demolition  of  the  ancient 
edifice,  the  genuine  English  splendour  of 
Knowsley  has  vanished,  its  generous  hospita¬ 
lity  has  become  extinct,  as  if  the  mixture  of 
more  northern  blood,  which  circulates  in  the 
veins  of  the  present  and  parsimonious  inheri¬ 
tor  of  the  glittering  title  and  immense  estates, 
w  as  suited  rather  for  the  frigid  climate  and 
arid  regions  north  of  the  Tweed,  than  the 
cherishing  warmth  which  characterises  the 
southern  side  of  the  border.  However,  on 
Wednesday,  May  13th,  the  first  Liverpool 
Craven  Meeting  commenced,  and  the  first 
prize  offered  for  contention  was  “  the  Formby 
Stakes  of  fifteen  sovereigns  each,  ten  forfeit, 
with  twenty  added,”  which  was  carried  ofl’ by 
Sir  James  Boswell’s  Masetto,  beating  Intri¬ 
guer,  Mrs.  Oakley,  and  L’Hirondelle.  Sir 
R.  Bulkeley’s  Intriguer  was  the  favourite  be¬ 
fore  starting,  and  was  freely  backed  at  5  to  4 
against  him ;  2  to  1  against  Masetto.  One 
mile  and  a  half  or  once  round  ;  it  was  a  well 
contested  struggle,  and  won  cleverly  by  a 
head.  The  Derby  Stakes  of  twenty  sovereigns 
each,  with  twenty  added,  obtained  three  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  produced  no  contest — Lord 
Derby’s  Verbena  walked  over.  The  Trade 
Cup  followed,  value  100  sovereigns,  with  100 
sovereigns  in  specie,  added  to  a  handicap  of 
20  sovereigns  each,  &c.  There  were  thirty,. 


six  subscribers,  six  of  whom  declared.  Ten 
appeared  at  the  starting-post.  General 
Chasse,  the  favourite,  at  7  to  4  against  him, 
5  to  2  against  Touchstone,  4  to  1  against 
Birdlime.  This,  like  most  handicaps,  pro¬ 
duced  a  well  contested  race ;  but  although 
the  weights  might  appear  to  have  been  ju¬ 
diciously  distributed,  it  became  evident  that 
the  powers  of  General  Chasse  had  been  un¬ 
derrated  by  Mr.  Etty  or  some  other  deeply- 
skilled  professor  of  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
Some  degree  of  suspicion  may  very  easily  be 
entertained  of  handicapping,  where  it  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  professed  betting  man,  who  of 
course  has  an  eye  to  his  book,  to  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  making  it  up,  uniformly 
more  influenced  by  sinister  desires  rather  than 
a  sense  of  justice;  to  use  the  words  of  the 
late  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  “the  thirst  for  base 
lucre,”stifles  every  other  consideration — more 
of  this  in  our  next.  To  return  to  our  imme¬ 
diate  subject. 

Having  admitted  that  this  was  a  well-con¬ 
tested  race,  by  way  of  elucidation  we  must 
observe  that  the  running  of  General  Chasse 
gave  it  that  appearance.  He  went  off  at 
score,  made  the  running  as  it  suited  his  con¬ 
venience  ;  and  although  Red  Rover  tried 
hard,  and  run  very  honestly,  yet  when  the 
moment  arrived  that  Holmes  (the  Jock) 
deemed  it  requisite  to  call  upon  the  General, 
the  latter  wenthome  and  w  on  cleverly, followed 
by  Mr.  G.  Cooke’s  Red  Rover,  and  Mr.  S. 
Fox’s  The  Count;  Touchstone,  Speculator, 
Birdlime,  Rust,  Miss  Golborne,  and  Aratus 
not  placed. 

The  Maiden  Plate  formed  an  uninteresting 
finish  to  the  meagre  business  of  the  day,  be¬ 
ing  won  by  Mr.  Robinson’s  Solon,  beating 
three  sorry  jibs  in  a  canter. 

The  following  morning  (Thursday,  May 
14th,)  brought  a  fair  looking  field  to  the  post 
for  the  Spring  St.  Leger  of  25  sovereigns 
each,  with  .50  added  for  three  years  old ; 
which  was  won  very  easy  by  Mr.  Johnson’s 
ch.  colt  Jupiter,  beating  Usury,  Amurath, 
Friar  Tuck,  Humphrey,  L’Hirondelle,  and 
The  Miner.  The  Maghull  Stakes  of  25  sovs. 
each,  with  50  sovs.  added  for  two  years  old, 
was  won  by  the  Hon.  E.  Mostyn’s  Tom  Ship- 
man,  beating  four  others.  The  business  of 
this,  the  second  meagre  day’s  diversion, 
closed  with  some  good  running  for  a  Sweep- 
stakes  of  five  sovs.  each,  30  added — heats  a 
mile  and  quarter,  four  of  which  were  well 
contested,  and  the  prize  ultimately  won  by 
Mr.  Crompton’s  Mayflower,  beating  Mrs. 
Oakley,  Cymro,  and  Mr.  Ilarron’s  Alecto 
colt. 

The  Filly  Stakes  of  20  sovs.  each,  and  30 
added  for  three  years  old,  commenced  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  following  and  concluding  day, 
Friday,  May  15th.  For  these  stakes  there 
were  five  subscribers,  three  of  which  appeared 
for  the  contest.  Lord  Derby’s  Verbena 
proved  successful,  beating  Sir  J.  Boswell’s 
Rosina,  and  Mr.  W.  Turner’s  b.  f.  by  Lottery. 
The  Stand  Cup,  value  100  sovs.  added  to  a 
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Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  formed  the 
next  race  in  the  order  of  succession  ;  for 
which,  however,  there  were  only  five  subscri¬ 
bers,  amongst  the  number  General  Chasse, 
who  had  triumphantly  borne  off  a  somewhat 
similar  prize  on  the  preceding  Wednesday, 
and  would  in  the  present  case  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  had  his  powers  been  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  Instead  of  going  off  at  score, 
and  making  all  the  play  possil3le,  it  became  a 
miserable  waiting  race,  till  at  length  Temple- 
man  touched  his  mare  with  the  spur,  shot  a- 
head  and  won  cleverly.  The  General’s  com¬ 
petitors  were  Birdlime  and  Mr.  Barrows’s 
Catherina,  the  last  being  the  winner.  Then 
came  the  contest  for  the  Handicap  of  10  sovs. 
each,  and  20  added,  the  winner  to  be  sold  for 
100  sovs.  if  demanded,  seven  subscribers, 
which  brought  three  indifferent  nags  to  the 
post,  namely.  Sir  J.  Boswell’s  The  Barber, 
Mr.  Thompson’s  Smedley  Lely,  and  Mr. 
Rothwell’s  Window  Shut,  when  the  Barber 
contrived  to  shave  his  opponents,  and  carry 
away  the  prize.  Ormskirk,  celebrious  for  old 
maids,  mad  dog  medicine,  and  fat  brewers, 
gave  name  to  the  Plate  of  100  sovs.,  the 
racing  for  which  concluded  the  Liverpool 
Craven  Meeting  of  183.5.  The  lady  who  had 
borne  away  the  Stand  Cup,  proved  successful 
here.  The  Ormskirk  Plate  was  won  by  Ca¬ 
therina  after  three  tolerably  interesting  heats, 
beating  The  Count,  Speculator,  Rust,  Bride¬ 
groom,  and  Masetto. 

Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting  com¬ 
menced  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  with  a  Handi¬ 
cap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  for  which 
four  came  to  the  post  out  of  the  five  subscri¬ 
bers,  namely,  Bubastes,  Zulima,  Madame  de 
Jeck,  and  Gab.  Before  starting,  the  betting 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Madame  de  Jeck, 
but  upon  what  she  had  founded  her  high  and 
over  rated  pretensions,  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  this  in  the  face  of  such  a  com¬ 
petitor  as  Bubastes,  vvho,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  racing  career,  has  uniformly 
proved  himself  a  superior  horse.  Originally 
the  property  of  Mr.  Watt,  he  made  his  debut 
at  Doncaster  two  years  ago,  and  appeared  to 
such  advantage,  that  it  was  supposed  he 
would  become  a  favourite  candidate  for  the 
following  Derby.  However,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  he  was  backed  5  to  2  agst  him  ;  it  is 
true,  Madame  de  Jeck  was  backed  at  the 
same  odds,  but  she  was  the  favourite  for  choice. 
But  when  the  struggle  came,  Bubastes  made 
a  plaything  of  it ;  he  went  just  as  he  pleased, 
winning  an  interesting  race  with  as  much  ease 
as  possible  :  while  Madame  de  Jeck  marii- 
fe.sted  a  quality  of  all  others  the  most  disgust¬ 
ing,  she  swerved,  and  that  too  in  a  manner 
which  left  little  doubt  of  her  persevering  in 
this  pernicious  habit. 

A  sweepstakes  of  Jive  sovereigns  each  for 
two  years  old,  sounded  very  oddly  to  a  well 
practised  ear ;  yet  so  it  was  ;  and  a  race, 
which  at  any  other  place  than  privileged 
Newmarket,  would  have  rendered  the  parties 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds, 


absolutely  took  plaee.  It  would  appear  that 
this  out  of  the  common-way  thing  was  got  up 
as  a  joke,  and  as  all  jokes  are  very  well  when 
properly  placed,  this  proved  one  of  the  right 
sort, — it  produced  as  pretty  a  race  as  was 
ever  seen.  Mr.  Munroe’s  f.  by  Bedlamite, 
Mr.  Turner’s  ch  f  by  Emilius,  and  Mr.  W. 
Edwards’s  f  by  Granby  were  the  competitors  ; 
and,  as  the  beauty  of  the  race  depends  on  the 
equality  of  the  individuals,  nothing  could  be 
finer  than  this  affair.  After  a  dead  heat,  the 
filly  by  Bedlamite  walked  over. 

Seven  started  for  the  50  sovereigns  for  three 
years  old,  namely— 'Colonel  Peel’s  Castaway, 
Duke  of  Rutland’s  Darioletta  colt.  Sir  M. 
Wood’s  The  Glama,  Lord  Berner’s  Spinning 
Jenny  colt.  Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Mus- 
quito.  Lord  Tavistock’s  Lyrnessa  colt,  and 
Mr.  R.  Stephenson’s  filly  by  Camel  out  of 
Agnes.  This  proved  an  interesting  race. 
Brother  to  Mosquito  went  oft’  at  score,  and 
kept  the  lead  to  the  bushes,  where  Castaway, 
the  colt  out  of  Dorialetta,  the  Spinning  Jenny 
colt,  and  The  Glama  went  up  to  him  ;  they 
appeared  in  compan)^  to  the  bottom,  when 
Castaway  took  a  decided  lead,  and  won 
cleverly. 

The  following  day  (Wednesday,  May  20) 
the  racing  business  commenced  with  a  sweep- 
stakes  of  10  sovs.  each  for  three  years  old, 
the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100  sovereigns  if 
demanded,  six  subscribers.  It  was  cleverly 
won  by  Mr.  Boyce’s  c  Mozart,  beating  Sir  M. 
Wood’s  Doll  Tearsheet  filly,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  Balance,  Mr,  Ridsdale’s  Lunacy 
filly,  Mr.  Goodwin’s  Tritonia,  and  Mr.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  Burden.  The  winner  was  claimed. 

The  operations  of  the  day  concluded  with  a 
Handicap  for  50  sovereigns  ;  which  was  won 
by  Mr.  Sowerby’s  Riot,  after  a  very  severe 
race  between  him,  Bubastes,  and  Mr.  Gre- 
ville’s  Pholus  ;  Lord  Verulam’s  Little  Cas- 
sino,  Mr.  Cooke’s  Fop,  and  Mr.  Hunter’s 
Ridotto  filly  also  started. — 1  am  not  aware 
from  what  genius  or  circumstance  handicap 
racing  may  date  its  origin,  but  I  cannot  help 
considering  it  as  “  a  custom  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance,”  it  will  be 
said  that,  by  bringing  horses  thus  artificially 
together,  a  good  race  is  produced,  yet  1  can¬ 
not  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  an  over¬ 
weighted  superior  horse  being  beaten  by  a 
sorry  jade  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  regard  it  as 
a  system  of  over- strained  exertion  (where  a 
horse  is  over-weighted)  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  generous  and  high 
spirited  animal.  In  the  present  case,  the 
winner  carried  fifty-three  pounds  more  than 
the  Ridotto  filly  ;  while  Little  Cassino,  by 
having  got  9st  21bs  placed  on  his  back,  which, 
was  3lbs  more  than  the  weight  carried  by 
Rioter,  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  ;  and 
even  where  the  lightest  burden  was  borne 
(5st2lb)  on  the  back  of  the  Ridotto  filly,  the 
odds  were  against  her  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  being  jockeyed  by  a  light  boy. 

On  Thursday,  May  21,  Datura  walked  over 
for  the  jockey  club  plate  of  50  sovreigns ; 
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Plenipotentiary  was  entered,  but  did  not 
start — for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive,  unless  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  some¬ 
thing  better,  though  this  business  would  have 
given  him  little  more  than  a  gentle  canter. 
Then  followed  the  handicap  sweepstakes  (first 
class)  of  10  sovs  each  (six  subs)  which  was 
won  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  Flame,  beating 
Daniel,  Little  Cassino,  Bon  Ton,  Ethilda, 
and  Brother  to  Mosquito.  Daniel,  Ethilda, 
and  Bon  Ton  the  favourites  before  starting, 
at  3  to  1  agst  each  ;  the  winner  not  mention¬ 
ed.  The  struggle  was  very  severe  between 
Flame  and  Daniel,  the  former  winning  by  a 
head. 

Six  subscribers  appeared  for  the  next  race, 
which  was  a  handicap  sweepstakes  (second 
class)  of  10  sovs  each,  which  proved  anything 
rather  than  the  accurate  calculation  of  the 
handicapper,  as  Mr.  Hunter’s  Sister  to  Fo¬ 
rester  cut  out  all  the  woik  in  her  own  way, 
and  won  easily  by  a  length,  followed  by  Sir 
M.  Wood’s  Mozart,  Lord  Chesterfield’s  filly 
by  Partisan,  and  three  others. 

A  sweepstakes  of  25  sovs  each  for  two- 
years-old,  produced  seven  subscribers,  and  a 
.very  indifferent  race.  Colonel  Peel’s  ch  f 
Post  Haste,  by  the  Colonel,  winning  with 
all  imaginable  ease  by  two  lengths,  beating 
Mr.  Greville’s  El  Pastor,  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
b  c  by  Velocipede,  Mr.  Sowerby’s  Shamrock, 
Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  colt  by  Reveller,  Tom 
Beazley,  and  Mr.  Pettit’s  Prudence.  Post 
Haste,  it  seems,  is  the  first  of  The  Colonel’s 
stock  which  has  appeared  in  public  ; — it  is  a 
good  specimen.  The  Colonel  is  a  handsome 
little  horse  :  he  proved  his  superiority  by- 
winning  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  as  well  as 
on  several  other  occasions  ;  and  as  he  left  the 
course  with  a  good  constitution,  and  almost 
free  from  blemish,  considered  as  a  stallion  he 
has,  perhaps,  no  superior. 

Fifty  sovereigns  for  three-years-old  and  up¬ 
wards,  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  200  sove¬ 
reigns,  for  which  seven  competitors  appeared, 
was  won  very  cleverly  by  the  Duke  of  Giaf- 
ten’s  Orpheu.s,  beating  Becassine,  Matilda, 
Bodice,  Bassano,  Mr.  Webb’s  b  g  by  Lottery, 
and  Lord  Egremont’s  colt  by  Skim.  Becas¬ 
sine  and  Bodice  went  off  at  score,  and  made 
the  running  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  home,  when  Orpheus  went  up,  collared 
Becassine,  and  won  with  great  ease  by  two 
lengths.  He  was  claimed  by  Sir  M.  Wood, 
and  is  in  the  Derby,  for  which  he  is  likely  to 
become  a  favourite. 

The  Meeting  concluded  by  a  sweepstakes 
of  10  sovereigns  each  for  three-years-old  (five 
subs),  which  proved  an  uninteresting  race.  Sir 
M.  Wood’s  filly  by  Bustard,  winning  with  the 
greatest  ease,  beating  Flame,  and  Mr.  Osbal- 
diston’s  filly  by  Velocipede.  The  stock  of 
this  horse,  generally  speaking,  have  made  a 
very  inditferent  appearance  ;  nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  though  Velocipede  finished 
Ins  racing  career  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
he  might  he  said  to  have  been  battered  to 
pieces. 


Various  reports  had  been  in  circulation  re¬ 
specting  Lord  Berners,  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  retire  from  the  turf,  and  so  on  ;  which 
derived,  of  course,  a  confident  degree  of  credit 
from  the  announcement  through  the  public 
prints  of  the  sals  of  his  lordship’s  stud.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  portion 
was  offered  for  sale,  evidently  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  weeding  tlie  stud,  but  not  disposing  of 
it  altogether,  an  impassable  reserve  price  be¬ 
ing  put  upon  the  whole,  except  three,  Spot¬ 
less  and  Tippity witchet,  respectively  aged 
twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  years,  and  Black 
Daphne,  who  fetched,  it  seems,  150  guineas. 
The  venerableladies  musthavebeen  purchased 
by  the  knackers,since  they  could  be  calculated 
neither  for  breeding,  nor  any  other  earthly 
purpose,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  great 
degree  of  regret  that  his  Lordship  did  not 
suffer  them  to  finish  their  lives  in  undisturbed 
repose.  The  proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and 
frwell  navigation  were  more  generous. 
When  Old  Billy  was  rendered  incapable  of 
labour  by  advanced  age,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  a  hard  working  servant  for  a  period 
of  time  far  beyond  the  ordinary  extension  in 
such  cases — had,  amongst  other  occupations, 
hauled  boats  for  forty  years — they  not  only 
pensioned  him  upon  the  luxuriant  pasturage 
of  Warrington  meadows,  but  in  winter  nursed 
him  with  care  for  years.  I  saw  Old  Billy, 
alive  and  well  in  his  sixty-second  year,  but 
he  died  the  following  winter. 

The  follow'ing  day  (Thursday)  the  second 
portion  of  Lord  Berner’s  stud  was  ollered  for 
sale,  but  evidently  not  meant  to  be  sold,  as 
the  high  reserved  bidding  prevented  a  single 
offer  being  made. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  BLOOD, 
TRANSMITTED  BY  MR.  R.  VINES. 
(From  “  T/ie  Lancet,'’  Vol.XIL,  1827.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  to  insert 
in  your  useful  publication  several  communications 
from  me  respecting  the  blood  and  absorbent  ves¬ 
sels,  I  beg  leave  to  request  the  same  favour  for  a 
few  more  facts,  which  have  come  under  my  ob¬ 
servation  ;  some  of  them  may  possibly  have  been 
previously  known,  but  others  have  not.  The  first, 
then,  is,  that  when  an  animal  (horse  or  ass)  is  in 
possession  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  health 
and  strength,  and  performing  moderate  exertion, 
the  muscles  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  if 
blood  be  then  e.xtracted,  it  will  quickly  coagulate 
into  a  solid  bright  red  mass,  and  give  out  a  small 
quantity  of  serum,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
same  animal  be  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and  sup¬ 
plied  only  with  little  food,  the  blood  will  be  found 
to  coagulate  much  more  slowly,  and  to  separate 
into  two  parts,  white  and  dark  red,  constituting 
what  is  called  buffy  or  inflamed  blood ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold  and  depri¬ 
vation  of  food,  so  will  the  blood  put  on  this  in¬ 
flammatory  appearance  :  and  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  animal,  when  supplied 
with  plenty  of  food,  and  a  more  congenial  tempe¬ 
rature,  so  will  the  blood  recover  its  original  ap- 
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pearance.  In  strong  and  healthy  horses,  the  blood 
may  be  rendered  bulfy,  by  drawing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  at  short  intervals,  while  the  muscles  become 
pale  in  coiour,  and  their  power  greatly  lessened, 
in  short,  any  thing  which  will  lu’oduce  debility 
will  produce  huffy  blood. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  work  on  the  blood,  considers 
the  huffy  appearance  to  arise  “  either  from  an  in¬ 
crease  of  animal  life,  or  from  an  increase  of  a 
disposition  to  act  with  the  full  powers  which  the 
machine  is  already  in  possession  of.”*  This, 
I  consider,  cannot  be  the  case,  since  we  find 
it  in  horses  turned  out  to  straw-yards  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  when  the  vital  powers  are 
weak,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  proper  nourish¬ 
ment,  but  not  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when 
they  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  good  food.  The 
blood  is  found  to  assume  this  buffy  appearance  in 
horses  labouring  under  organic  disease,  as  inflam  ¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  &.c.  The  vital  power  of  the 
animal  having  been  exhausted  from  some  exciting 
cause,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system 
is  found  quicker  than  usual;  some  practitioners, 
therefore,  observing  the  blood  of  this  huffy  ap¬ 
pearance,  consider  this  the  highest  stage  of  the 
inflammatory  action  ;  the  horse  is  therefore  bled 
and  blistered  largely,  with  a  view  to  subdue  the 
disease,  but  which  treatment  if  not  cautiously 
managed  will  tend  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  farcy  and  glanders,  the 
blood  is  always  buffy,  the  circulation  quick  and 
weak,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  extremities 
become  distended  with  fluid,  all  indicating  e.x- 
treme  debility.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this, 
that  the  blood  assumes  this  white  or  huffy  appear- 


*  Speaking  of  this  buffy  state  of  the  blood,  Mr. 
John  Hunter  observes,  “  Whether  the  disposition 
for  inflammation  and  the  change  produced  in  the 
blood  arise  from  a  real  increase  of  animal  life,  or 
whether  it  is  only  an  increase  of  a  disposition  to 
act  with  the  full  powers  which  the  machine  is 
already  in  possession  of,  is  not  easily  deteimiined  ; 
but  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  it  is  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  There  are  some  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  that  would  incline  us  to  suspect  it  to  be  the 
latter,  because  there  is  often  inflammation  when 
the  powers  of  the  machine  are  but  weak,  where  it 
appears  to  be  only  an  exertion  of  very  weak 
powers  arising  from  some  irritation  produced  ;  in 
such  cases  the  blood  will  show  signs  of  weakness, 
although  sizy.  This  appears  to  be  equally  the  case 
in  local*  inflammation  and  inflammatory  fevers  or 
in  the  symptomatic  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  appear  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was 
really  an  increase  of  animal  life,  for  women  who 
are  breeding,  and  are  in  perfect  health,  always  have 
sizy  blood,  and  this  is  most  remarkably  the  case 
with  all  animals  in  similar  situations.  Now  it  would 
appear  necessary  for  an  animal  whenever  put  into 
a  situation  where  greater  powers  are  w'anted,  to 
have  these  powers  increased.  In  a  breeding  woman 
there  is  a  process  going  on,  though  natural  yet 
uncommon,  and  which  requires  a  greater  exertion 
or  a  greater  quantity  of  powers  than  usual,  and 
therefore  we  have  them  produced.  The  process 
of  breeding,  although  in  many  of  its  symptoms  it 
is,  similar  to  fever,  is  yet  very  different;  for  ac¬ 
tual  fever  kept  up  for  nine  months,  would  destroy 
the  person ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  arc 
relieved  by  such  a  process.  If  these  (observations 
are  just,  this  blood  should  not  be  called  inflam¬ 
matory  blood,  but  blood  whose  powers  of  life  are 
increased.” — Hunter  on  the  Blood,  vol.  ii.,  page  63, 
1812. 


ance,  when  the  vital  powers  are  weak  the  florid 
hue  when  strong.  If  therefore,  we  examine  the 
base  of  the  blood,  which  is  white  (like  the  chyle,) 
we  find,  that  according  to  the  vital  property  which 
is  imparted  to  it  from  the  atmospheric  air  is  cir¬ 
culating  through  the  luugs,  is  it  found  to  assume 
this  bright  red  colour,  and  according  to  its  dimi¬ 
nution  will  it  appear  dark,  red,  and  buffy  ;  this  is 
likewise  proved  by  the  venous  btood  being  darker  in 
colour,  and  more  huffy  than  arteriat.  The  blood, 
therefore,  when  white,  possesses  less  power  than 
when  red,  which  is  seen  in  the  minute  vessels  of 
the  body  ;  but  when  from  any  cause  these  vessels 
convey  red  blood,  their  power  becomes  increased,  and 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  diminished,  so  as  to 
alloiv  the  red  particles  to  pass.  The  blood  in  all 
parts  governs  the  action  of  its  vessels,  and  not  the 
vessels  the  action  of  the  blood,  for  according  to 
the  blood  they  receive  in  proportion  will  their  ac¬ 
tion  become  increased  or  diminished.  This  I  have 
proved  by  the  examination  of  horses  after  death, 
which  had  been  suffering  under  organic  disease, 
or  the  effects  of  long  abstinence;  for  in  these 
cases  the  function  of  digestion  being  suspended,  a 
rapid  absorption  of  the  fat  takes  place  to  support 
life  :  for  no  chyle  being  made  in  the  intestines,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  there  becomes  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  action  of  the  lacteals  of  the 
first  order  almost  ceases,  while  that'  of  the  second 
order,  which  arises  from  the  first  and  lymphatic 
glands,  becomes  increased  to  absorb  the  surround¬ 
ing  fat ;  at  the  same  time,  on  e.xamining  the  mesen¬ 
teric  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  as  they 
pass  between  these  glands,  they  appear  to  have 
sent  off  large  lateral  branches,  which  ramify  in  the 
mesentery,  and  terminate  in  these  lacteals  of  the 
second  order;  and  this  action  will  continue  until 
all  the  fat  be  absorbed,  and  the  animal  dies  from 
exhaustion.  Fi’oni  this  it  would  appear  to  me, 
that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  nothing  more 
than  the  inferior  order  of  vessels  of  the  venous 
system,  corresponding  to  the  inferior  order  of  the 
arterial  system,  in  which  is  circulating, 

and  that  they  can  take  on  an  increased  action  near 
the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and  become  of  the 
same  character  as  the  real  veins. 

R.  Vines,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  May  14th, 
1827. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
latter  part  of  thissubject  more  clearly,  namely, 
the  altered  function  of  the  lacteal  absorbent 
vessels,  I  lake  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  following  observations,  taken  from  a  work 
of  mine,  published  in  the  year  1833,  entitled 
“Part  the  First,  of  a  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  various  opinions  advanced  in  the  physio¬ 
logy  of  the  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  process 
of  absorption  in  the  adult,  and  F(jetus,  also 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  blood,  lymph, 
chyle,  &c.^’  At  page  5,  of  the  Introduction  I 
have  stated  my  reasons  for  publishing  this 
work,  and  which  will  be  found  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  elfect : — 

“  In  sending  this  work  forth  to  the  public, 
I  shall  neither  dedicate  nor  appeal  by  way  of 
flattery,  for  protection,  to  any  particular  in¬ 
dividual  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  facts  which  are  brought  forward, 
as  well  as  the  opinions  which  are  advanced, 
will  meet  with  a  candid  and  impartial  in¬ 
quiry  among  all  who  are  inclined  to  promote 
the  general  advancement  of  the  science  of 
physiology,  whether  they  belong  to  this  or 
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any  other  country.  For,  even  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  fully  admitted  on  all  sides,  that, 
although  of  late  years  very  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  this  department,  yet  the  science, 
as  regards  the  general  laws  of  life,  in  many 
of  its  branches,  is^but  imperfectly  understood. 
Much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  ingenuity  of  man  will  be  enabled 
to  accomplish  more  than  ever,  not  only  in 
this  but  also  in  future  generations.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  my  remarks 
on  the  opinions  of  others,  as  well  as  those 
observations  which  I  shall  supply  in  place 
thereof,  are  erroneous,t\\Gy  cannot  be  too  soon 
refuted  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  well- 
founded  and  true,  although  they  may  be  op¬ 
posed  to  those  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age, 
thew  will,  in  the  end,  ultimately  support 
themselves.  For,  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  not  only  to  advance,  but  also  to 
arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection,  in  any  branch 
of  science,  two  things  are  essentially  neces¬ 
sary.  First,  the  accuracy  with  which  all  the' 
facts  connected  with  it  have  been  investigated ; 
and,  secondly,  the  clearness  of  the  divisions, 
or  branches,  into  which  such  facts  have  been 
distributed.  To  elFect  this  object  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  lay  aside  all  manner  of 
visionary  theory,  and,  as  much  as  possible  in 
our  physiological  inquiries,  minutely  investi¬ 
gate  every  thing  that  has  been  admitted  in  the 
shape  of  a  fact.  The  result  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding  will  be  the  means  of  causing  it  to 
become  a  much  more  simple  and  better  un¬ 
derstood  subject  than  heretofore,  and  upon 
which  the  science  of  pathology,  or  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  organic  disease,  will  have  a  much 
more  solid  and  surer  foundation. 

“  Having  made  these  observations,  I  shall 
therefore,  in  the  next  place,  dedicate  this 
work  to  every  description  of  practitioner  in 
medicine;  and  the  object  will  be  to  give  a 
new  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  many 
physiological  and  pathological  subjects  at 
present  but  imperfectly  understood,  and 
which  I  flatter  myself  will  prove  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  and  beneficial  in  Human  as  in  Ve¬ 
terinary  Practice.’^ 

On  the  Discovery  of  the  Second  Class  of  Lacteal 
^  Absorbents  assuming  a  similar  character  to 
the  Real  FerVw.* 

Inthenionth  of  June,  1826, 1  was  requested  by 
some  of  our  pupils,  among  whom  was  Mr.Sibel, 
who  is  now  a  veterinary  practitioner  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  to  attend  them  to  a  slaughter-house 
near  Smithfield,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
them  in  the  performance  of  some  necessary 
operations,  and  also  of  demonstrating  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  interior  of 
the  horse.  Accordingly  we  selected  for  exa¬ 
mination  a  five-year  old  mare,  which  was 
brought  to  be  destroyed  on  account  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  in  her  foot.  After  she  was  struck  on  the 
head,  and  her  throat  cut,  we  proceeded  to 
dissect  the  abdominal  vicera,  and,  on  detach¬ 
ing  the  cfecurn  from  the  colon,  I  was  much 


surprised  to  observe  the  second  class  of  lac¬ 
teal  vessels  situated  in  the  mesentery,  and 
surrounding  the  lymphatic  glands,  among  the 
adipose  substance,  near  the  spine,  greatly 
enlarged,  and  containing  dark  red  blood ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  lacteals  of 
the  frst  class,  and  which  arise  from  the  in¬ 
ner  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  terminate 
in  ihe  second,  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  were 
much  smaller  in  size  than  usual,  and  con¬ 
tained  only  a  transparent  fiuid.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  like  the  second  class  of  lac¬ 
teals,  w'ere  full  of  dark  red  blood,  at  also  the 
thoracic  duct.  I  next  examined  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  bod}", 
and  found  them  in  a  perfectly  natural  state, 
except  a  few"  of  them  on  the  concave  part  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  appeared 
slightly  enlarged,  and  containing  a  reddish 
fluid,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
already  mentioned.  Every  organ  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  appeared  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state, 
except  her  foot,  and  which  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
curably  diseased.  The  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  contained  only  a  few-  ounces  of  food. 

As  I  had  never  heard  of  nor  seen  any  case 
of  this  kind  before,  I  thought  it  best  to  have 
the  parts  carefully  removed,  and  sent  to  the 
College  for  further  inspection ;  accordingly 
a  strong  ligature  was  passed  round  the  supe¬ 
rior  part  of  the  mesentery,  above  the  lympha¬ 
tic  glands,  as  near  the  spine  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  dark  red  fluid  from  escaping : 
these  parts  were  then  removed  and  sent  away 
to  be  examined,  which  was  done  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room. 

At  various  time  during  the  day,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  as  long  as  these  parts 
remained  in  a  fit  state,  I  repeatedly  examined 
them,  both  by  minute  injections  and  dissec¬ 
tions  ;  and  at  last  became  convinced  that  this 
singular  appearance  did  not  arise  from  any 
disease,  but  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
natural  or  gradual  enlargement  of  the  second 
class  of  lacteal  vessels,  whereby  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  receive  a  large  portion  of  red  blood 
from  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arteries 
which  are  given  off  from  the  trunks  of  the 
mesenteries,  and  which  are  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  that 
this  arose  in  consequence  of  the  function  of 
digestion  being  suspended,  and  the  first  class  of 
lacteals  ceasing  to  absorb  any  chyle,  whereby 
the  second  class  of  lacteals  became  increased  in 
power,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  absorb  the 
surrounding  fat  of  the  mesentery,  to  assist  in 
the  support  of  the  animal’s  life.  I  have 
proved  this  idea  to  be  correct  from  repeated 
examinations  of  different  cases  since,  and 
which  the  following  one  will  serve  to  sub¬ 
stantiate. 

A  horse  was  destroyed  at  the  slaughter¬ 
house  in  consequence  of  having  broken  knees. 
Both  joints  were  laid  open.  Previous  to  this 
it  was  reputed  to  have  been  very  fat,  but  had, 
in  consequence  of  suffering  severe  pain  from 
this  accident,  fallen  away  very  rapidly  in 
ffesh.  On  examining  the  abdomen  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  fat  on  the  mesentery,  and 


*  See  page  26.  Critical  Enquiry, 
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the  lacteal  vessels  nearest  the  intestines  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  natural  state,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  not  containing  chyle :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  those  lacteals  between  the  lympha¬ 
tic  glands  and  spine  were  much  larger  than 
usual,  and,  as  in  the  former  case  with  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  thoracic  duct,  contained 
dark  red  blood.  The  arteries  which  supply 
these  glands,  and  which  arise  from  the  mesen¬ 
teric,  were  also  much  larger  in  size  than 
usual,  as  well  as  their  corresponding  veins. 
All  the  lymphatics  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
were  in  a  natural  state ;  all  the  organs 
healthy  ;  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  con¬ 
tained  only  a  very  small  portion  of  food. 

These  parts,  as  in  the  former  instance,  were 
carefully  removed  and  sent  to  the  College  I'or 
inspection  ;  as  also  numerous  others,  M  hich 
occurred  under  various  circumstances  here¬ 
after  to  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  under¬ 
went  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Coleman,  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  Sir  C.  Bell,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Doctors 
Sir  D.  Barry,  Dr.  Pearson,  &c. 

For  several  years  after  the  discovery  of  this 
curious  phenomenon,  as  opportunities  offered, 
1  diligently  attended  the  different  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  soon  found  that  the  fact,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  second  class  of  lacteals  assuming 
the  same  character  as  the  real  veins,  not  only 
occurred  in  horses  suffering  from  pain,  but 
likewise  under  a  variety  of  other  circum¬ 
stances  ;  such  as  when  they  were  brought  in 
to  be  destroyed  in  moderate  condition,  and  in 
consequence  of  there  being  a  great  number  of 
dead  ones  already  on  hand,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  remain  for  some  time  before  they 
were  destroyed,  and  during  that  period  were 
only  allowed  a  very  limited  portion  of  food, 
and  thus  fell  away  rapidly  in  flesh.  When 
they  were  destroyed,  I  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  examining  a  variety  of  specimens,  wherein 
the  second  class  of  lacteals  had  assumed  the 
same  character  as  t\\Qred  veins;  and  I  noticed 
that  this  occurred  much  more  frequently  in 
vei’y  wet  and  cold  weather  than  otherwise  ;  and 
was  most  distinctly  seen  in  those  horses 
which,  a  short  time  before  they  were  destroyed, 
had  been  in  a  moderate  state  of  condition. 
I  likewise  observed  that  this  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  lacteal  vessels  varied  very 
much,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fat  found 
in  the  mesentery.  In  those  that  were  in  mo¬ 
derate  condition,  and  where  there  was  a  large 
portion  of  adipose  substance,  and  in  which 
the  absorption  appeared  to  have  been  going 
on  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  the  second  class 
of  lacteals  appeared  of  a  similar  character  to 
those  which  1  have  already  treated  of,  and 
were  seen  as  large  red  veins  arising  from  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  not  only  ramifying 
around,  hut,  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the 
mesentery,  then  turning  suddenly  upon  them¬ 
selves,  and  proceeding  in  a  straight  direction 
towards  the  spine,  to  terminate  ultimately  in 
the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  duct.* 

In  others,  when  destroyed  under  similar 

*  I  have  now  in  my  possession  some  drawings 
which  were  taken  at  the  time,  by  a  very  accurate 
anatomical  drawer  and  engraver,  Mr.  J.  Stewart. 


circumstances  to  the  former,  but  in  a  much 
lower  and  weaker  state  of  condition,  with 
only  a  very  limited  portion  of  fat  in  the  me¬ 
sentery,  the  second  class  of  lacteals,  &c.  pre¬ 
sented  a  similar  appearance  to  what  has  been 
stated,  with  the  exception  of  the  lacteal  ves¬ 
sels  and  lymphatic  glands  not  being,  by  a 
considerable  degree,  so  large  in  size,  nor  the 
fluid  contained  within  them  of  so  red  a  colour. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is 
evident  that  the  lacteals,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  also  a  part  of  the  true  venous  system  ;  and 
that  they  perform,  when  requisite,  other  im¬ 
portant  offices  in  the  animal  economy  besides 
that  of  absorbing  chyle  from  the  surface  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  In  short,  it  has  been 
proved,  by  minute  injections,  that  they  also 
arise  from  the  transparent  or  most  minute 
branches  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  which 
ramify  in  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  in¬ 
testines,  and,  no  doubt,  from  its  surface  also; 
and,  it  such  be  the  case,  they  not  only  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  absorbing  a  part  of  the  peri¬ 
toneal  secretion,  but  also  that  of  returning 
the  white  transparent  or  colourless  blood  from 
the  seriferous  arteries  of  all  those  parts  to 
which  they  belong ;  and  which  is  proved  by 
the  first  class  of  lacteal  vessels  being  found 
to  contain  a  transparent  fluid  when  the  func¬ 
tion  of  digestion  is  suspended,  and  there  is 
no  chyle  for  them  to  take  up. 

It,  therefore,  appears,  that  the  lacteal  ab¬ 
sorbents  are  capable  of  performing  four  dis¬ 
tinct  functions  ;  first,  the  absorption  of  chyle, 
or  new  white  blood  from  the  surface  of  the 
intestines ;  secondly,  that  of  returning  the 
white  or  colourless  blood  from  the  seriferous 
arteries  of  the  intestines  ;  thirdly,  that  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal  secretion  ; 
and  fourthly,  as  in  very  extraordinary  cases 
of  rapid  absorption,  in  which  the  function  of 
digestion  is  nearly  or  quite  suspended,  that  of 
becoming  considerably  enlarged  in  size,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  receive  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  red  blood  from  the  arterial  system,  and 
thus  proving  them  to  be  of  a  similar  nature  to 
the  real  veins ;  and  not  only  this,  but  also  prov¬ 
ing,  to  a  demonsti  ation ,  that  if,  in  cases  of 
very  rapid  absorption  in  the  mesentery,  it  be 
requisite  for  the  second  class  of  lacteal  ves¬ 
sels  to  assume  the  same  character  as  the  red 
veins,  and  absorb  at  the  same  time,  the  red  veins 
not  only  are  capable  of  removing,  or  of  absorb¬ 
ing,  but  really  do  remove  and  absorb  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  body  than  either  the  lac¬ 
teals  or  lymphatics ;  the  latter  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  have 
usually  been  considered  as  the  sole  absor¬ 
bents  of  the  body. 


Thorn’s  Tally-ho  Sauce. — Having  had  by  no 
means  a  trifling  experience  in  British  Field  Sports 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  catering  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  table,  when  the  perils  and  fatigues  of 
the  day  are  over,  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  asserting  that  neither  the  gorgeous 
sideboard  in  the  Squire’s  dining  room,  nor  the  hum¬ 
bler  Wallet  packed  for  the  excursion  to  the  hills  on 
the  Moor,  can  be  complete  without  a  bottle  of  the 
**  Tally-iio  Sauce.” 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  MODE  OF  HAR¬ 
NESSING  HORSES  ON  THE  CON¬ 
TINENT. 


(By  Tiiii  Author  of ‘Bubbles  from  the  Buun- 
NENS  OF  Nassau,’^ 

IMany  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  first  observed 
that,  somehow  or  other,  horses  on  the  continent  manage 
to  pull  a  lieavy  carriage  up  a  steep  hill,  or  along  a  dead 
level,  with  greater  ease  to  themselves  than  our  English 
horses.  Let  any  unprejudiced  person  attentively  ob¬ 
serve  with  how  little  apparant  fatigue  three  small  ill- 
conditioned  animals  will  draw,  not  only  his  own 
carriage,  but  very  often  that  overgrown  vehicle,  the 
French  diligence,  or  the  German  eil-wagen,  and  I 
think  he  must  admit,  that  somewhere  or  other,  there 
exists  a  mystery.  But  the  whole  equipment  is  so 
unsightly,  the  rope-harness  so  rude,  the  horses  with¬ 
out  blinkers  look  so  wild,  that  far  from  paying  any 
compliment  to  the  turn-out,  one  is  apt  to  condemn 
tlie  whole  thing,  and  not  caring  a  straw  whether  such 
horses  be  fatigued  or  not,  to  remark  that  in  England 
they  would  have  travelled  at  twice  the  rate  with  one 
tenth  of  the  noise.  But  neither  the  rate  nor  the  noise 
is  the  question  I  wish  to  consider.  The  thing  I  want 
if  possible  to  account  for,  is,  how  such  small  weak 
horses  do  manage  to  draw  one’s  carriage  up  hill,  with 
so  much  unaccountable  ease  to  themselves. 

Now  in  English,  French,  and  German  harness, 
there  exist,  as  it  were,  three  degrees  of  comparison  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the  horse  is  treated  ; 
for,  in  England,  it  is  elevated  by  the  bearing  rein  ;  in 
France,  it  is  left  as  nature  placed  it,  (there  being, 
in  common  French  harness  no  bearing  rein)  ;  while 
in  Germany,  the  head  is  tied  down  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  collar,  or  else  the  collar  is  so  made, 
that  the  animal  is  by  it  deprived  of  the  power  of 
raising  its  liead.  Now,  passing  for  a  moment  the 
French  method,  which  is  the  state  of  nature,  let  us 
consider  which  is  best,  to  bear  a  horse’s  head  up,  as 
in  England,  or  to  pull  it  downwards,  as  in  Germany. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  both  are  wrong;  yet  theie  is 
some  science  in  the  German  error,  while  ours  goes 
directly  against  all  mechanical  calculation. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  wild  horse  has  two  gaits, 
or  attitudes.  If  man  or  beast  come  suddenly  on  him, 
up  goes  his  head,  and  as  he  first  stalks  and  then  trots 
gently  away  with  ears  erect,  snuffing  the  air,  the 
feelings  of  doubt,  astonishment,  and  hesitation  seem 
to  rein  him,  like  a  troop  horse,  on  his  haunches;  but 
attempt  to  pursue  him  and  how  completely  does  he 
alter  his  attitude  !  Down  goes  his  head,  and  from 
his  ears  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  there  is  in  his  vertebrje 
an  undulating  action  which  seems  to  propel  him 
along,  and  the  privation  of  which  would  manifestly 
diminish  his  speed.  Now,  in  harness  the  horse  has 
naturally  the  same  two  gaits  or  attitudes,  and  it  is 
quite  true  that  he  can  start  away  with  a  carriage, 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  the  physical  powers 
which  he  calls  into  action  are  essentially  different, 
for  in  the  one  attitude  he  works  by  his  muscles,  in 
the  other  by  his  weight.  In  France,  and  particularly 
in  Germany,  horses  do  draw  by  the  weight,  and  ’tis 
to  encourage  them  to  raise  their  backs,  and  lean 
downwards  with  their  heads,  that  the  Germans,  with 
a  degree  of  rude  science,  lie  down  the  horse’s  nose  to 
,the  bottotn  of  his  collar;  and  that  the  postillion  at 
starting,  speaking  gently  to  him,  allows  him  to  get 
himself  into  a  proper  attitude  tor  his  draught.  'Ihe 
horse,  thus  treated,  leans  against  the  resistance  he 


meets  with,  and  the  balance  of  draught  against  weight 
being  in  his  favour,  the  carriage  follows  him  without 
much  more  strain  or  effort  on  his  part,  than  if  he 
were  idly  leaning  his  chest  against  his  manger.  It  is 
true  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder  may  become  sore,  from 
severe  pressure,  but  his  sinews  and  muscles  are  eom- 
paratively  at  rest.  Now,  any  one  who  observes  a  pair 
of  English  post-horses  dragging  a  heavy  weight  up  a 
hill,  will  see  at  once  that  the  poor  creatures  are  work¬ 
ing  by  their  muscles,  and  that  ’tis  by  main  strength 
the  resistance  is  overcome  :  but  how  can  it  be  other¬ 
wise  ?  for  their  heads  are  considerably  higher  than 
nature  intended  them  to  be,  even  vihtn  walking,  unin¬ 
cumbered,  and  at  liberty.  The  balance  of  their  bodies 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  turned  agaimt,  instead  of 
leaning  in  favour  of  their  draught,  and  thus  cruelly 
deprived  of  the  mechanical  advantage  of  weight  which 
everywhere  else  in  the  universe  is  appreciated,  the 
noble  spirit  of  our  high-fed  horses  induces  them  to  strain 
and  drag  the  carriage  forward  by  their  muscles  ;  and, 
if  the  reader  will  but  pass  his  hands  down  the  back 
sinew’s  of  any  of  our  stage-coach  or  post-chaise  horses, 
he  will  soon  feel  (though  not  so  keenly  as  they  do) 
what  is  the  fatal  consequence.  It  is  true  that  in 
ascending  a  very  steep  hill,  an  English  postillion  will 
occasioniy  unhook  the  bearing  reins  of  his  horses,  but 
the  poor  jaded  creatures,  accustomed  for  years  to  work 
in  a  false  attitude,  cannot  in  one  moment  get  tlrera- 
selves  into  the  scientific  position  which  the  German 
horses  are  habitually  encouraged  to  adopt ;  besides 
this,  w'e  are  so  sharp  with  our  horses — we  keep  them 
so  constantly  on  the  qni  vive,  or,  as  w-e  term  it,  in 
hand, — that  we  are  always  a  driving  them  from  the 
use  of  their  weight  to  the  application  of  their  sinews. 
I'hat  the  figure  and  attitude  of  a  horse  working  by 
his  sinews  are  infinitely  prouder  than  when  he  is 
working  by  his  weight,  1  most  readily  admit,  and 
therefore,  for  carriages  of  luxury,  where  the  weight 
bears  little  proportion  to  the  powers  of  the  two  noble 
animals,  I  acknowledge  that  the  sinews  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  slight  labour  required  ;  but  to  bear 
up  the  head  of  a  poor  horse  at  plough,  or  at  any  slow 
heavy  work,  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  barbarous  error, 
which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in ;  for  laughing,  as 
we  all  do,  at  the  German  and  French  harness,  sneer¬ 
ing,  as  we  do  at  their  ropes,  and  loondering  out  loud, 
as  we  always  do,  why  they  do  not  copy  us,  it  is  rather 
mortifying  to  find  out,  that,  in  spite  of  our  fine  har¬ 
ness,  for  slow  heavy  draught,  it  is  better  to  tie  a 
horse’s  nose  downvmrds,  like  the  German,  than  up- 
wards,  like  the  English,  and  that  the  French  way  of 
leaving  them  at  liberty  is  better  than  either. 


Salad. — The  intercommunity  which  now  subists 
between  England  and  that  truly  “  salad-eating  n-ation, 
France,”  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  use 
of  salads  so  extremely  amongst  us,  that  it  is  now  be¬ 
come  almost  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  table.  Still, 
however,  many  persons  are  disinclined  to  introduce 
it  not  onlv  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  getting  toge- 
ther  the  numerous  articles  required  to  make  a  good 
salad,  but  also  from  the  nicety  which  is  requisite  in 
mixing  that  just  proportion  of  ingredients  without 
which  excellence  cannot  be  attained.  This  difficulty 
may  be  altogether  removed  by  using  “  Batty  s  Salad 
Cream,’’  a  mixture  with  which  a  salad,  which  will 
challenge  the  criticism  of  the  most  fastidious  gastro¬ 
nomist,  it  being  prepared  from  a  genuine  receipt  of 
the  celebraied  Dr,  Kitchener,  can  be  prepared  in 
one  minute, 
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IMPROPER  USE  OF  DOGS. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  subject  which, 
though  apparently  trivial,  is  of  much  deeper  im¬ 
portance  than  will  be  supposed  upon  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  it ;  we  allude  to  the  very  general  employ¬ 
ment  of  dogs  as  animals  of  draught  by  itinerant 
dealers — bakers,  costermongers,  coal  venders,  &c., 
and  the  tribe  of  idle  vagabonds,  who,  caring  less 
about  cruelty  than  their  own  convenience,  are 
pleased  to  prefer  dog-cart  luxuries  to  the  whole¬ 
some  labour  of  walking.  The  summer  months  are 
fast  approaching,  and  unless  some  steps  are  taken 
to  interdict  this  pernicious  system,  public  danger 
and  private  distress  to  an  alarming  extent  may  be 
the  consequences. 

The  dog  is  a  rabid  animal,  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  heat,  thirst,  improper  exercise  and  irri¬ 
tation,  such  a  degree  of  cerebral  excitement  may 
he  induced  as  to  originate  the  frightful  disease  of 
canine  madness.  It  is  evident  from  the  organic 
structure  of  the  creature  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
employed  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  not  provided 
with  the  power  of  cutaneous  perspiration,  the  se¬ 
cretions  from  the  tongue  and  mouth  being  only  a 
local  substitute  for  that  common  consequence  of 
increased  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  violent 
compensating  action  of  the  lungs,  as  exhibited  by 
the  grasping  and  inordinate  respiration  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  when  over-wrought,  cannot  have  a  very  seda¬ 
tive  tendency  on  the  nervous  powers ;  its  feet 
being  unprotected  by  any  natural  defence  are  ma¬ 
nifestly  unfitted  to  act  under  heavy  pressure,  for 
whe<^her  the  weight  he  carried  or  drawn,  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  of  course  the  same.  Moreover,  its  latent 
ferocity  is  elicited  by  undue  labour  which  renders 
it  especially  dangerous  of  employment.  It  seems, 
therefore,  both  cruel  to  the  animal  to  subject  it  to 
a  use  which  nature  certainly  never  designed  it ; 
and  unsafe  to  ourselves  to  risk  the  establishment 
of  a  malaly  communicable  to  man.  Human  la¬ 
bour,  God  knows,  is  just  now  cheap  enough  and 
abundant  enough  to  render  it  quite  impolitic  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  gratuitous  assistance 
of  dogs,  and  the  public  health  is  not  to  be  endan¬ 
gered  for  the  private  advantage  or  the  personal 
convenience  of  petty  penurious  dealers,  and  the 
indolent  vagabonds  with  whom  the  practice  pre¬ 
vails. 

Acts  of  great  cruelty  may  be  daily  witnessed 
(particularly  about  the  suburban  parts  of  London) 
towards  these  poor  animals  by  their  owners.  The 
size  or  species  of  the  creature  never  appears  to  be 
considered  with  relation  to  the  weight  it  is  made 
to  draw' ;  little  or  weak,  so  that  it  can  be  procured, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  5  the  owner  has  no  inter¬ 
est  in  economising  its  labour  or  in  providing  suffi¬ 
cient  sustenance  to  maintain  it  in  good  condition, 
because  as  soon  as  one  dog  i.;  starved  or  wrought 
to  death  he  is  able  to  get  another,  on  pretty  much 
the  same  cheap  terms  as  those  by  which  he  acquired 
his  equivocal  property  in  the  first.  Unrestrained 
therefore  by  law,  humanity,  or  expediency,  he  is 
enabled  to  indulge  his  convenience  or  tyranny  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  inclination,  and  the  chastise¬ 
ment  which  these  dogs  consequently  receive  in 
kicks  and  flogging  is  often  most  wantonly  inflicted. 
During  all  hours  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the 
evening,  they  are  to  be  met  with  dragging  their 
owners  through  the  streets,  who  by  hoarse  and  in¬ 
cessant  cries  urge  the  tired  animals  along  to  the 
top  of  their  speed, — a  punishment  of  itself  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strained 
eye-balls,  and  the  short  spasmodic  bark  by  which 


they  indicate  the  painfulncss  of  the  efforts,  with¬ 
out  any  other  infliction.  Such  a  spectacle  may 
amuse  gaping  children,  but  its  unforbidden  occur¬ 
rence  is  a  disgrace  to  the  laws  of  a  civilised  coun¬ 
try.  If  Sir  A.  Agnew  or  Mr.  Poulter  would  aban¬ 
don  their  silly  Sabbath  Bills,  and  take  up  this  mat¬ 
ter,  they  might  lessen  a  prodigious  amount  of  phy¬ 
sical  suffering,  and  protect  the  public  from  a  for¬ 
midable  danger  ;  it  would  be  equally  honourable 
to  their  own  feelings,  and  far  more  profitable  in  its 
results  than  their  present  undertaking  promises 
to  be. 


THE  CONDOR,  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(Dr.  Meyen,  in  his  recent  and  very  interesting 
Voyage  round  the  World,  relates  : — ) 

About  two  leagues  from  Nantoco,  we  perceived  in 
the  road  before  us  a  dead  mule,  which  was  instantly 
attacked  by  ten  of  the  large  vultures  called  condors. 
We  immediately  alighted  and  went  up  to  them  with 
a  double-barrel  gun.  They  very  quietly  suftered  us 
to  come  up  till  we  were  within  200  paces  of  them, 
when  one  after  the  other  hopped  oft’  and  took  their 
station  at  some  distance  in  a  semicircle,  watching  us 
closely,  and  retreating  a  little  at  every  step  we  ad¬ 
vanced.  Only  one  of  them  remained  with  the  prey, 
on  which  he  placed  his  claw,  every  now  and  then 
turning  his  head  to  observe  us.  \\  e  fired  at  him 
just  as  he  was  about  to  rise  ;  the  ball  hit  his  side  ; 
he  flapped  his  wings  violently,  ran  forwa’rds,  and 
rose-  a  little.  We  then  fired  the  shot  from  the  second 
barrel,  which  lodged  under  his  wing  ;  he  made  an¬ 
other  efibrt,  expanded  his  w'ings,  and  flew  away 
with  the  rest.  We  never  again  met  with  this 
species  of  condor  ;  they  were  certainly  above  four 
feet  high  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  their  body  of  a  greyish 
brown,  their  back  quite  white,  and  a  yellowish  white 
ruff  round  the  throat.  W e  saw  the  black  condor 
w'ith  the  white  back  in  great  numbers  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  volcano  at  Maipu,  and  we  may  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  affirm  that  the  vultures  we  had  just  seen  are  a 
totally  distinct  and  much  larger  species  of  the  same 
genus.  Molina  remarks  that  the  word  condor  is  of 
Peruvian  origin,  and  that  it  signifies  very  large  and 
different  kinds  of  vultures.  Hamilton  saw  condors 
five  feet  high,  whose  legs  wei'e  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
wrist.  Their  iris  was  of  a  dark  brown,  while  that  of 
the  vulture  gryphus,  Humb.,  was  yellow.  From  all 
this  it  seems  probable  that  there  exist  other  and 
larger  species  of  the  condor  than  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  usual  manner  of  catching* 
this  king  of  birds  is  by  placing  some  dead  animal 
near  to  a  spot  where  a  person  lies  in  wait  for  them. 
From  the  great  rapidity  with  which  we  w'ere  obliged 
to  travel  we  were  unable  to  pursue  this  method,  and 
we  never  succeeded  in  shooting  any  of  them. 
Though  much  has  been  fabled  about  the  condor,  we 
think  Vidaure’s  account  very  probable.  He  says 
that  the  peasants  inclose  a  narrow  space  with  a  pal¬ 
ing,  into  which  they  throw  some  dead  animal.  The 
vultures  instantly  pounce  down  upon  it,  and,  when 
they  have  consumed  their  prey,  find  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  get  out  of  the  paling,  as  there  is  not  room 
for  them  to  spread  their  wings  ;  we  have  ourselves 
seen  that  they  require  a  clear  space  of  from  six  to 
ten  paces  to  i*un  before  they  can  rise.  The  peasants 
then  come  up  and  kill  them  with  clubs.  It  is  said 
that  the  condor  is  sometimes  taken  alive  by  a  man 
concealing  himself  under  an  ox-hide,  and  holding  him 
down  by  the  feet  till  others  come  up  to  bis  assist¬ 
ance,  It  is  affirmed,  even  by  credible  writers,  that 
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large  flights  of  condors  will  attack  horned  cattle, 
and  begin  by  tearing  out  their  eyes,  that  they  may 
have  them  more  in  their  power.  Now  this  story  is 
very  improbable,  though  it  nearly  approaches  the 
truth.  W e  ourselves  saw  a  mule  which  had  fallen  down 
from  exhaustion,  and  been  left  behind  by  the  tropa. 
While  yet  alive,  it  was  attacked  by  a  large  flock  of 
the  urubu  ;  they  had  already  pulled  out  one  of  its 
eyes,  and  begun  to  tear  out  its  intestines,  but  re¬ 
treated  four  or  five  paces  whenever  the  animal  rallied 
its  remaining  strength  and  attempted  to  struggle  ; 
they  then  immediately  resumed  their  onset  till  the 
poor  beast  was  finally  overcome. — Translated  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Revieiv,  jnst  published. 


SKETCHES  OF  LONDON. —  GREEN¬ 
WICH  FAIR. 


If  the  Parks  be  “  the  lungs  of  London,”  we  won¬ 
der  what  Greenwich  fair  is — a  periodical  breaking 
out,  we  suppose  ; — a  sort  of  spring-rash — a  three 
days’  fever,  which  cools  the  blood  for  six  months 
afterwards;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  Lon¬ 
don  is  restored  to  its  old  habits  of  plodding  indus¬ 
try,  as  suddenly  and  completely  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  happened  to  disturb  them.  In  our  earlier 
days,  we  were  a  constant  frequenter  of  Greenwich 
fair  for  years.  We  have  proceeded  to,  and  return¬ 
ed  from  it,  in  almost  every  description  of  vehicle. 
We  cannot  conscientiously  deny  the  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  once  made  the  passage  in  a  spring  van,  accom¬ 
panied  by  thirteen  gentlemen,  fourteen  ladies,  an 
unlimited  number  of  children,  and  a  barrel  of 
beer  ;  and  we  have  a  vague  recollection  of  hav¬ 
ing  in  latter  days  found  ourself  the  eighth  outside 
on  the  top  of  a  hackney-coach,  at  something  past 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  rather  confused 
ideaof  ourownname,  or  place  ofresidence.  We  have 
grown  older  since  then,  and  quiet  and  steady;  lik¬ 
ing  nothing  better  than  to  spend  our  Easter,  and 
all  our  other  holidays  in  some  quiet  nook,  with 
people  of  whom  we  shall  never  tire  ;  but  we  think 
we  remember  enough  of  Greenwich  fair,  and  those 
who  resort  to  it,  to  make  a  sketch  of  at  this  season¬ 
able  period. 

The  road  to  Greenwich  during  the  whole  of  Eas¬ 
ter  Monday  presents  a  scene  of  animated  bustle, 
which  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  most  indifferent 
observer.  Cabs,  hackney-coaches,  “shay ’’carts, 
coal-waggons,  stages,  omnibuses,  sociables,  gigs, 
donkey-chaises — all  crammed  with  people  (for  the 
question  never  is,  what  the  horse  can  draw,  but 
what  the  vehicle  will  hold),  roll  along  at  their  ut¬ 
most  speed — the  dust  flies  in  clouds — ginger-beer 
corks  go  off  in  vollies — the  balcony  of  every  public 
house  is  crowded  with  people  smoking  and  drink¬ 
ing — half  the  private  houses  are  turned  into  tea- 
shops — fiddles  are  in  great  request — every  little 
fruit-shop  displays  its  stall  of  gilt  gingerbread  and 
penny  toys — turnpike  men  are  in  despair — horses 
won’t  go  on,  and  wheels  will  come  off — ladies  in 
“  carawans  ”  scream  with  fright  at  every  fresh 
concussion,  and  their  admirers  find  it  necessary  to 
sit  remarkably  close  to  them,  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment — servants  of  all  work,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  have  followers,  and  have  got  a  holiday  for  the 
day,  make  the  most  of  their  time  with  the  faithful 
admirer  who  waits  for  a  stolen  interview  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  every  night,  when  they  go  to 
fetch  the  beer — apprentices  grow  sentimental,  and 
straw-bonnet  makers  kind  ;  every  body  is  anxious 
to  get  on,  and  actuated  by  the  common  wish  to  be 
at  the  fair  or  in  the  Park  as  soon  as  possible.  Pe¬ 


destrians  linger  in  groups  at  the  road-side,  unable 
to  resist  the  allurements  of  the  stout  proprietress 
of  the  “  Jack-in-the-box — three  shys  a-penny,”  or 
the  more  splendid  offers  of  the  man  with  three 
thimbles  and  a  pea  on  a  little  round  board,  who 
astonishes  the  bewildered  crowd  with  some  such 
address  as,  “  Here’s  the  sort  o’  game  to  make  you 
laugh  seven  years  arter  you’re  dead,  and  turn  ev’y 
air  on  your  ed  grey  vith  delight.  Three  thimbles 
and  vun  little  pea — vith  a  vun,  two,  three,  and  a 
two,  tliree,  vun ;  catch  him  who  can,  look  on, 
keep  your  eyes  open,  and  niver  say  die;  niver 
mind  the  change,  and  damn  the  expense ;  all  fair 
and  above  board :  them  as  don’t  play  can’t  vin, 
and  luck  attend  the  ryal  sportsman.  Bet  any 
gen’lm’n  any  sum  of  money,  from  arf  a  crown  up 
to  a  suverin,  as  he  doesn’t  name  the  thimble  as 
kivers  the  pea.”  Here  some  greenhorn  whispers 
his  friend  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  pea  roll  under 
the  middle  thimble — an  impression  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  in  top  boots, 
who  is  standing  by,  and  w^ho  in  a  low  tone  regrets 
his  own  inability  to  bet,  in  consequence  of  having 
unfortunately  left  his  purse  at  home,  but  strongly 
urges  the  stranger  not  to  neglect  such  a  golden 
opportunity.  The  “  plant”  is  successful ;  the  bet 
is  made ;  the  stranger  of  course  loses,  and  the 
gentleman  with  the  thimbles  consoles  him,  as  he 
pockets  the  money,  with  an  assurance  that  its  all 
“  the  fortin  of  war:  this  time  I  vin:  next  time 
you  vin  :  niver  mind  the  loss  of  two  bob  and  a 
bender  ;  do  it  up  in  a  small  parcel,  and  break  out 
in  a  fresh  place.  Here’s  the  sort  o’  game,”  &c. — 
and  the  eloquent  harangue  with  such  variations 
as  the  speaker’s  exuberant  fancy  suggests,  is  again 
repeated  to  the  gaping  crowd,  reinforced  by  the 
accession  of  several  new-comers. 

The  chief  place  of  resort  in  the  day-time,  after 
the  public-houses,  is  the  Park,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  amusement  is  to  drag  young  ladies  up  the 
steep  hill  which  leads  to  the  observatory,  and 
then  drag  them  down  again  at  the  very  top  of 
their  speed,  greatly  to  the  derangement  of  their 
curls  and  bonnet-caps,  and  much  to  the  edification 
of  lookers  on  from  below.  “  Kiss  in  the  ring,” 
and  “  Threading  my  Grandmother’s  Needle,”  too, 
are  sports  which  receive  their  full  share  of  patron¬ 
age.  Love-sick  swains,  under  the  influence  of  gin 
and  water,  and  the  tender  passion,  become  violent¬ 
ly  affectionate ;  and  the  fair  objects  of  their  regard 
enhance  the  value  of  stolen  kisses,  by  a  vast  deal 
of  struggling,  and  holding  down  of  heads,  and  cries 
of  “Oh!  Ha’ done,  then,  George — Oh  do  tickle 
him  for  me,  Mary— Well,  I  never!”  and  similar 
Lucretian  ejaculations.  Little  old  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  with  a  small  basket  under  one  arm,  and  a 
wine-glass  without  a  foot  in  the  other  hand,  ten¬ 
der  “  a  di'op  o’  the  right  sort”  to  the  different 
groups ;  and  young  ladies,  who  are  persuaded  to 
indulge  in  a  drop  of  the  aforesaid  right  sort,  dis¬ 
play  a  pleasing  degree  of  reluctance- to  taste  it,  and 
cough  afterwards  with  great  propriety.  The  old 
pensioners,  who  for  the  moderate  charge  of  a  pen¬ 
ny,  exhibit  the  mast-house,  the  Thames,  and  ship¬ 
ping,  the  place  where  the  men  used  to  hang  in 
chains,  and  other  interesting  sights  through  a  tele¬ 
scope,  are  asked  questions  about  objects  within 
the  range  of  the  glass  which  it  would  puzzle  a  So¬ 
lomon  to  answer  ;  and  requested  to  find  out  parti¬ 
cular  houses  in  particular  streets,  which  it  w'ould 
have  been  a  task  of  some  difficulty  for  Mr.  Horner 
(not  the  young  gentleman  who  eat  mince  pies  with 
his  thumb,  but  the  man  of  Colosseum  notoriety)  to 
discover.  Here  and  there,  where  some  three  or 
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four  couple  are  sitting  on  the  grass  together,  you 
will  see  a  sun-burnt  woman,  in  a  red  cloak,  “  tel¬ 
ling  fortunes,”  and  prophesying  husbands  which  it 
requires  no  extraordinary  observation  to  describe, 
for  the  originals  are  before  her.  Thereupon  the 
lady  concerned  laughs,  and  blushes,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  buries  her  face  in  an  imitation-cambric  handker¬ 
chief,  and  the  gentleman  described  looks  extremely 
foolish,  and  squeezes  her  hand,  and  fees  the  gipsey 
liberally  ;  and  the  gipsey  goes  away  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  herself,  and  leaving  those  behind  her  perfectly 
satisfied  also,  and  the  prophecy,  like  many  other 
prophecies  of  greater  importance,  fulfils  itself  in 
time.  But  it  grows  dark  :  the  crowd  has  gradual¬ 
ly  dispersed,  and  only  a  tew  stragglers  are  left  be¬ 
hind.  The  light  in  the  direction  of  the  church 
shows  that  the  fair  is  illuminated,  and  the  distant 
noise  proves  it  to  be  filling  fast.  The  spot  which, 
half  an  hour  ago,  was  ringing  with  the  shouts  of 
boisterous  mirth,  is  as  calm  and  quiet  as  if  no¬ 
thing  could  ever  disturb  its  serenity  ;  the  fine  old 
trees,  the  majestic  building  at  your  feet,  with  the 
noble  river  beyond,  glistening  in  the  moon  light, 
appear  before  you  in  all  their  beauty,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  aspect ;  the  voices  of  the 
asylum  boys,  singing  their  evening  hymn,  arc  borne 
faintly  to  your  ear,  and  you  feel  something  like 
pride,  on  reflecting,  as  yon  bend  your  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  Park-gate,  that  you  belong  to  a  country 
which  has  selected  such  a  spot  as  a  retreat  for  its 
oldest  and  best  defenders,  in  the  decline  of  their 
lives. 

Five  minutes  walking  brings  you  to  the  fair  ;  a 
scene  calculated  to  awaken  very  different  feelings 
from  those  inspired  by  the  place  you  have  just  left. 
The  entrance  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  the 
venders  of  gingerbread  and  toys  :  the  stalls  are 
gaily  lighted  up,  the  most  attractive  goods  profuse¬ 
ly  disposed,  and  unbonnetted  young  ladies,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  their  employers,  seize  you 
by  the  coat,  and  use  all  the  blandishments  of  “  Do 
dear  ” — There’s  a  love  ’  — “  Don’t  be  cross,  now,” 
&c.,  to  induce  you  to  purchase  half  a-pound  of  the 
real  spice-nuts,  of  wi^ich  the  majority  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  fair-goers  carry  a  pound  or  two  as  a  present 
supply,  tied  up  in  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief. 
Occasionally,  you  pass  a  deal  table,  on  which  are 
exposed  pen’worths  of  pickled  salmon  (fennel  in¬ 
cluded),  in  little  white  saucers ;  oysters,  with 
shells  as  large  as  cheese-plates,  and  divers  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  species  of  snail  (wilks,  we  think,  they  are 
called)  floating  in  a  somewhat  billious-looking  green 
liquid.  Cigars,  too,  are  in  great  demand  ;  gentle¬ 
men  must  smoke,  of  course,  and  here  they  are, 
two  a-penny,  in  a  regular  authentic  cigar-box,  with 
a  lighted  tallow  candle  in  the  centre.  Imagine 
yourself  in  an  extremely  dense  crowd,  which 
swings  you  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out,  and  every 
way  but  the  right  one ;  add  to  this  the  screams  of 
women,  the  shouts  of  boys,  the  clanging  of  gongs, 
the  firing  of  pistols,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  bellow- 
ings  of  speaking  trumpets,  the  squeaking  of  penny 
dittos,  the  noise  of  a  dozen  bands,  with  three 
drums  in  each,  all  playing  different  tunes  at  the 
same  time,  the  halloing  of  showmen,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  roar  from  the  wild-beast  shows,  and  you 
are  in  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  fair.  This 
immense  booth,  with  the  large  stage  in  front,  so 
brightly  illuminated  with  variagated  lamps,  and 
pots  of  burning  fat,  is  “  Richardson’s,”  where  you 
have  a  melo-drama  (with  three  murders  and  a 
ghost),  apantomine,  a  comic  song,  an  overture, 
and  some  incidental  music,  all  done  in  five-and- 
twenty  minutes.  The  company  are  now  pro¬ 


menading  outside  in  all  the  dignity  of  wigs, 
spangles,  red-ochre,  and  whitning.  See  with  what 
a  ferocious  air  the  gentleman  who  personates  the 
Mexican  Chief  paces  up  and  down,  and  with  what 
an  eye  of  calm  dignity  the  principal  tragedian 
gazes'  on  the  crowd  below,  or  converses  confiden¬ 
tially  with  the  harlequin.  The  four  clowns,  who 
are  engaged  in  a  mock  broad-sword  combat,  may 
be  all  very  well  for  the  low-minded  holiday 
makers  ;  but  these  are  the  people  for  the  reflective 
portion  of  the  community.  They  look  so  noble 
in  those  Roman  dresses,  with  their  yellow  legs 
and  arms,  long  black  curly  heads,  bushy  eye¬ 
brows,  and  scowl,  expressive  of  assassination  and 
vengeance,  and  e/ery  thing  else  that’s  grand  and 
solemn.  Then,  the  ladies — were  there  ever  such 
innocent  and  awful-looking  beings  as  they  walk 
up  and  down  the  platform  in  twos  and  threes,  with 
their  arms  round  each  other’s  waists,  or  leaning 
for  support  on  those  majestic  men  !  Their  spang¬ 
led  muslin  dresses,  and  blue  satin  shoes  and  san¬ 
dals  (a  leetle  the  worse  for  wear) ,  are  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  beholders  ;  and  the  playful  manner  in 
which  they  check  the  advances  of  the  clown  is  per¬ 
fectly  enchanting.  “Just  a-going  to  begin  !  Pray 
come  for’erd,  come  for’erd,”  exclaims  the  man  in 
the  countryman’s  dress,  for  the  seventieth  time, 
and  people  force  their  way  up  the  steps  in 
crowds.  The  band  suddenly  strikes  up ;  the 
harlequin  and  columbine  set  the  example  :  reels 
are  formed  in  less  than  no  time;  the  Roman 
heroes  place  their  arms  a-kimbo,  and  dance 
with  considerable  agility ;  and  the  leading  tragic 
actress,  and  the  gentleman  who  enacts  the  “  swell” 
in  the  pantomine,  foot  it  to  perfection.  “  All  in 
to  begin”  shouts  the  manager,  when  no  more  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  induced  to  “  come  for’erd,”  and  away 
rush  the  leading  members  of  the  company  to  do 
the  dreadful  in  the  first  piece.  A  change  of  per¬ 
formance  takes  place  every  day  during  the  fair, 
but  the  story  of  the  tragedy  is  always  pretty  much 
the  same.  There’s  a  rightful  heir,  who  loves  a 
young  lady,  and  is  beloved  by  her  ;  and  a  wrong¬ 
ful  heir,  wbo  loves  her  too,  and  isn’t  beloved  by 
her  ;  and  the  wrongful  heir  gets  hold  of  the  right¬ 
ful  heir,  and  throws  him  into  a  dungeon,  just  to 
kill  him  off  when  convenient,  for  which  purpose 
he  hires  a  couple  of  assassins — a  good  one  and  a 
bad  one — who,  the  moment  they  are  left  alone, 
get  up  a  little  murder  on  their  own  account  ;  the 
good  one  killing  the  bad  one,  and  the  bad  one 
wounding  the  good  one.  Then  the  rightful  heir  is 
discovered  in  prison,  cai'efully  holding  a  long 
chain  in  his  hands,  and  seated  despondingiy  in  a 
large  arm-chair  ;  and  the  young  lady  comes  in  to 
two  bars  of  soft  music,  and  embraces  the  rightlul 
heir  ;  and  then  the  wrongful  heir  comes  ip  to  two 
bars  of  quick  music,  and  goes  on  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  throwing  the  young  lady  about 
as  if  she  was  nobody,  and  calling  the  rightful  heir 
“  Ar-recreant — ar- wretch  1”  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  displaying 
his  passion,  and  preventing  the  sound  being  dead¬ 
ened  by  the  saw-dust.  The  interest  becomes  in¬ 
tense  ;  the  wrongful  heir  draws  his  sword,  and 
rushes  on  the  rightful  heir  ;  a  blue  smoke  is  seen, 
a  gong  is  heard,  and  a  tall  white  figure  ('who  has 
been  all  this  time  behind  the  arm-chair,  covered 
over  with  a  table-cloth)  slowly  rises  to  the  tune  of 
“  Oft  in  the  stilly  night.”  This  is  no  other  than  the 
ghost  of  the  rightful  heir’s  father,  who  was  killed 
by  the  wrongful  heir’s  father  ;  at  sight  of  which, 
the  wrongful  heir  becomes  apoplectic,  and  is  lite¬ 
rally  “  struck  all  of  a  heap,”  the  stage  not  being 
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large  enough  to  admit  of  his  falling  down  at  full 
length.  Then  the  good  assassin  staggers  in,  and 
says  he  was  hired,  in  conjunction  with  the  bad  as¬ 
sassin,  by  the  wrongful  heir,  to  kill  the  rightful 
heir ;  and  he’s  killed  a  good  many  people  in  his 
time,  but  he’s  very  sorry  for  it,  and  won’t  do  so 
any  more  ; — a  promise  which  he  immediately  re¬ 
deems  by  dying  off  hand,  without  any  nonsense 
about  it.  Then  the  rightful  heir  throws  down  his 
chain;  and  then  two  men,  a  sailor,  and  a  young 
woman  (the  tenantry  of  the  rightful  heir)  come 
in  ;  and  the  ghost  makes  dumb  motions  to  them, 
which  they,  by  supernatural  interference,  under¬ 
stand — for  no  one  else  can  ;  and  the  ghost  (who 
can’t  do  anything  without  blue  fire)  blesses  the 
rightful  heir  and  the  young  lady,  by  half-suffocat¬ 
ing  them  with  smoke,  and  then  a  muffin-bell  rings, 
and  the  curtain  drops. 

The  exhibitions  next  in  popularity  to  these  iti¬ 
nerant  theatres,  are  the  travelling  menageries,  or, 
to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the  wild-beast  shows, 
■w'here  a  military  band  in  beef-eater’s  costume, 
with  leopard-skin  caps,  play  incessantly  ;  and 
where  large  highly-coloured  representations  of 
tigers  tearing  men’s  heads  open,  and  a  lion  being 
burnt  with  red-hot  irons  to  induce  him  to  drop 
his  victim,  are  hung  up  outside  by  way  of  attract¬ 
ing  visitors.  The  principal  officer  at  these  places 
is  generally  a  very  tall,  hoarse  man,  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  oc¬ 
casionally  raps  the  pictures  we  have  just  noticed, 
by  way  of  illustrating  his  description — something 
in  this  way,  “Here,  here,  here;  the  lion,  the 
lion  (tap),  exactly  as  he  is  represented  on  the  can¬ 
vass  outside  (three  taps)  ;  no  waiting  remember  ; 
no  deception  The  fe-ro-cious  lion  (tap,  tap)  who 
bit  off  the  gentleman’s  head  last  Cambervel  vos  a 
twelvemonth,  and  has  killed  on  the  awerage  three 
keepers  a  year  ever  since  he  arrived  at  raatoority. 
No  extra  charge  on  this  account  recollect  :  the 
price  of  admission  is  only  sixpence.”  This  address 
never  fails  to  produce  a  considerable  sensation, 
and  sixpences  flow  into  the  treasury  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity.  The  dwarfs  are  also  objects  of  great 
curiosity ;  and  as  a  dwarf,  a  giantess,  a  living 
skeleton,  a  wild  Indian,  a  “  young  lady  of  singular 
beauty,  with  perfectly  white  hair  and  pink  eyes,” 
and  two  or  three  other  natural  curiosities,  are 
usually  exhibited  together  for  the  small  charge  of 
a  penny,  they  attract  very  numerous  audiences. 
The  best  thing  about  a  dwarf  is,  that  he  has  al¬ 
ways  a  little  box,  about  two  feet  six  inches  high, 
into  which,  by  long  practice,  he  can  just  manage 
to  get,  by  doubling  himself  up  like  a  boot-jack  ; 
this  box  is  painted  outside  like  a  six-roomed 
house,  and  as  the  crowd  see  him  ring  a  bell,  or 
fire  a  pistol  out  of  the  first-floor  window,  they  ve¬ 
rily  believe  that  it  is  his  ordinary  town  residence, 
divided  like  other  mansions  into  drawing-rooms, 
dining-parlour,  and  bed-chambers.  Shut  up  in 
this  case,  the  unfortunate  little  object  is  brought 
out  to  delight  the  throng  by  holding  a  facetious 
dialogue  with  the  proprietor,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  dwarf  (who  is  always  particularly 
drunk)  pledges  himself  to  sing  a  comic  song  in¬ 
side  ;  and  pays  various  compliments  to  the  ladies, 
which  induce  them  to  “  come  for’erd”  with  great 
alacritJ^  As  a  giant  is  not  so  easily  moved,  a  pair 
of  indescribables  of  most  capacious  dimensions, 
and  a  huge  shoe  are  usually  brought  out,  into 
which  two  or  three  stout  men  get  all  at  once,  to  the 
enthusiastic  delight  of  the  crowd,  who  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  these  habi¬ 
liments  form  part  of  the  giant’s  every-day  costume. 


The  grandest  and  most  numerously-frequented 
booth  in  the  whole  fair,  however,  is  “  The  Crown 
and  Anchor” — a  temporal’ ball-room — we  forget 
how  many  hundred  feet  long,  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  which  is  one  shilling.  Immediately  on 
your  right  hand  as  you  enter,  after  paying  your 
money,  is  a  refreshment  place,  at  which  cold  beef, 
roast  and  boiled —  French  rolls —  stout  —  wine — 
tongue — ham — even  fowls,  if  we  recollect  right, 
are  displayed  in  tempting  array.  There  is  a  raised 
orchestra,  and  the  place  is  boarded  all  the  way 
down  in  patches,  just  wide  enough  for  a  country 
dance.  There  is  no  master  of  the  ceremonies  in 
th’s  artificial  Eden — all  is  primitive,  unreserved, 
and  unstudied.  The  dust  is  blinding,  the  heat  in¬ 
supportable,  the  company  somewhat  noisy,  and  in 
the  highest  spirits  possible  ;  the  ladies,  in  the 
height  of  their  innocent  animation,  dancing  in  the 
gentlemen’s  hats,  and  the  gentlemen  promenading 
“the  gay  and  festive  scene”  in  the  ladies’ bonnets, 
or  with  the  more  expensive  ornaments  of  false 
noses  ;  and  low-crowned,  tinder-box  looking  hats, 
playing  children’s  drums,  and  accompanied  by 
ladies  on  the  penny  trumpet.  The  noise  of  these 
various  instruments,  the  orchestra,  the  shouting, 
the  “  scratchers,”  and  the  dancing,  is  perfectly  be¬ 
wildering.  The  dancing  itself  beggars  description 
— every  figure  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  the  ladies 
bounce  about  with  a  degree  of  spirit  which  is  quite 
indescribable.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  they  stamp 
their  feet  against  the  ground,  every  time  “  hands 
four  round”  begins ;  go  down  the  middle  and  up 
again  with  cigars  in  their  mouths  and  silk  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  their  hands,  and  whirl  their  partners 
round,  nothing  loth,  scrambling  and  falling,  and 
embracing,  and  knocking  up  against  the  other 
couples  until  they  are  fairly  tired  out,  or  half  un¬ 
dressed,  and  can  move  no  longer.  The  same  scene 
is  repeated  again  and  again  (slightly  varied  by  an 
occasional  “row”)  until  a  late  hour  at  night :  and 
a  great  many  clerks  and  ’prentices  find  themselves 
next  morning  with  aching  heads,  empty  pockets, 
damaged  hats,  and  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of 
how  it  was  they  didn’t  get  home.  BOZ. 


GYMNASTICS  IN  LIDDESDALE. 


The  Liddesdale  Gymnastic  Society  held  their  se¬ 
cond  annual  meeting  for  athletic  and  other  sports, 
on  Wednesday,  under  the  patronage  of  that  de¬ 
servedly  popular  young  nobleman.  Lord  John 
Scott,  M.  P.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  same 
as  last  year,  Mangerton  Holm,  near  Newcastleton  ; 
and  a  better  situation  could  scarcely  be  found.  It 
is  a  fine  level  area,  of  considerable  extent,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
of  that  celebrated  pastoral  district. 

The  time  fixed  for  commencing  the  sports  was 
10  o’clock,  and  soon  after  that  time  Lord  John 

Scott,  accompanied  by  -  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 

Saddle,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  ground,  where  a  spacious  ring  had 
been  formed  with  ropes.  The  company  already 
assembled  was  considerable,  and  the  sports  were 
immediately  begun  with  the  hop,  step,  and  leap, 
with  a  race,  which  was  followed  by  the  other  kinds 
of  leaping  in  succession.  There  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  these  athletic  exercises.  In  the  hop, 
step,  and  leap,  two  feet  three  inches  more  was 
leapt  on  this  occasion  than  last  year  ;  in  the  high 
leap,  eight  inches  higher  was  leapt ;  throwing  the 
ball  of  twenty-three  pounds,  fourteen  inches  more 
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and  in  throwing  the  hammer  of  fourteen  pounds, 
as  much  as  eight  feet  three  inches  farther  than  last 
year.  The  high  leap,  especially,  excited  much  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  height  leapt  was  considered  a  great 
feat. — The  wrestling  followed.  There  were  sixty- 
four  competitors  entered,  exactly  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  last  year,  and  many  of  them  the  same 
parties.  Nichol,  the  Cumberland  wrestler,  was 
there,  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  admiration  of 
the  beholders,  while  he  fully  sustained  his  own  re- 
])utation.  Nichol,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  flung 
last  year  by  a  quirk  at  which  his  opponent,  one 
David  Potts,  of  Bewcastle,  seemed  to  be  quite  an 
adept ;  he  now  entered  the  arena  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  redeem  any  portion  of  celebrity  of  which 
that  untoward  event  might  have  deprived  him. 
His  former  conqueror,  Potts,  was  again  in  the  lists 
against  him,  but  Nichol  threw  him  with  ease,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  trick  of  annoying  his  competitor 
by  throwing  his  arms  uj)  to  his  neck,  and  there 
literally  nippbiy  him  into  subjection.  Nichol,  in 
fact,  far  outstripped  the  whole  ring,  both  in 
strength  and  skill,  though  he  had  to  face  some 
rather  noted  chaps,  especially  among  the  Bewcas¬ 
tle  lads.  We  were  glad  to  observe,  that  although 
Nichol  was  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  Border,  he 
was  the  mo^^t  popular  of  all  the  com])etitors.  The 
tinfair  circumstances  of  his  defeat  last  year  had 
evidently  ])roduced  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour; 
and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  this  trait 
of  generosity  in  the  Scottish  character.  NichoPs 
last  achievement,  which  was  accomplished  almost 
without  a  struggle,  was  hailed  with  loud  and  gene¬ 
ral  cheering,  and  the  victor  was  immediately 
chaired  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  The 
second  best  was  also  a  Cumberland  man,  Thomas 
Blair,  of  Denton  Mill.  There  were  no  prizes  for 
the  third  and  fourth  ;  but  upon  its  being  repre¬ 
sented  to  Lord  John  Scott  that  it  was  usual  to  give 
such  prizes  at  other  places,  as  the  Society  had  not 
ofl'ered  any,  he  generously  presented  each  of  them 
with  a  sovereign  on  his  own  account.  The  crowd, 
upon  hearing  this,  immediately  gave  three  cheers 
for  Lord  John. — There  were  two  races  in  which 
great  speed  was  shown, — the  long  one  of  a  mile, 
being  run  within  five  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  Two  races  were  of  a  very 
laughable  character — an  old  man  race,  the  com¬ 
petitors  not  to  be  under  seventy  years  of  age  each  ; 
and  a  sack  race.  Four  fine  old  fellows  ran  for  the 
former,  and  showed  extraordinary  mettle.  One 
of  them  (John  Little)  was  heading  all  the  rest, 
when  he  unfortunately  fell,  and  though  imme¬ 
diately  lifted  up  he  only  came  in  second.  There 
were  four  competitors  for  the  sack  race  also.  They 
were  tied  up  to  the  chin  in  sacks,  and  hobbled 
away  as  best  they  could,  stumbling  and  falling 
every  now  and  then,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the 
company.  There  were  two  other  diversions  of  a 
humourous  kind — a  chase  for  a  pig  with  its  tail 
soaped ;  and  a  climb  for  a  new  hat  at  the  top  of  a 
long  smooth  pole  well  greased.  There  was  a  pretty 
general  competition  among  the  crowd  for  poor 
piggy i  who  expressed  his  sense  of  the  novelty  of 
his  situation  by  loud  and  melodious  squeaks, 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  diversion. 
After  many  an  ineffectual  grab,  which  generally 
laid  its  maker  prostrate  among  the  feet  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  at  length  the  game  was  caught ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  tail,  but  the  leg.  A  dispute  now  ai’ose, 
for  no  fewer  than  four  competitors  claimed  the 
prize  ;  and  this  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  scuffle, 
each  seeming  determined  to  carry  off  the  unhappy 
pig  by  force  and  arms.”  Lord  John  Scott  rode 


up  to  the  angry  disputants,  and  seeing  tiow  things 
were,  the  pig  being  lifted  up  into  his  saddle,  under 
the  pretence  of  allowing  his  Lordship  to  find  its 
weight,  he  galloped  off  with  it,  and  had  it  put  into 
a  place  of  safety  until  it  could  be  calmly  inquired 
into  who  was  the  rightful  claimant.  It  will  be 
seen  from  what  follows,  that  it  was  subsequently 
awarded  to  James  Monkhouse,  who,  it  would  seem^ 
had  most  dearly  earned  it.  The  hat  was  not  won. 
A  great  many  youths  made  the  attempt,  but  all 
failed — not  one  of  them  getting  half-way  up.  The 
hat,  therefore,  was  left  dangling  at  the  top  of  the 
pole,  many  a  hatless  lad  casting  up  at  it  “  a  long¬ 
ing,  lingering  look”  as  he  left  the  ground. 

The  sports  concluded  with  a  steeple  chase  on 
foot.  Four  active  young  fellows  started,  over 
nearly  the  same  ground  as  last  year — a  bold  ravine 
with  the  Liddel  flowing  in  the  dale,  the  distance 
being  to  and  from  the  high  ground  on  either  side. 
There  was  a  fair  proportion  of  stone  walls,  and 
hedges,  as  well  as  the  river,  and  rising  and  falling 
ground  ;  and  all  was  cleared  in  fine  style. 

There  was  one  novel  feature  in  the  meeting 
upon  this  occasion,  which  excited  particular  inte¬ 
rest.  To  the  other  sports  which  the  Society  brings 
foi'ward,  it  has  been  determined  to  add  the  elegant 
pastime  of  Archery  ;  and  with  this  view  a  Com¬ 
pany  of  Archers  has  been  formed  under  the  title 
of  “  Lord  John  Scott's  Body  Guard" — in  compli¬ 
ment  to  their  noble  patron.  The  Company  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  ground  on  this  occasion  in  full  uni¬ 
form — green  jackets  with  patent  leather  belts, 
plaid  trousers,  and  blue  cloth  caps  ;  and  we  think 
they  looked  quite  as  fierce  as  Robin  Hood,  and  Lit¬ 
tle  John,  and  their  band  of  followers,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  look.  Their  appearance,  however,  excited 
great  admiration.  They  had  their  bows,  and 
quivers  full  of  arrows,  ready  for  an  exhibition  of 
skill;  and  the  targets  were  even  fixed;  but  time 
would  not  admit  of  their  performance — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  was  scarcely  regretted  by  any  of  the 
Archers  themselves,  as  they  have  had  little  or  no 
practice  as  yet  ;  but  the  Ladies  present,  we  under¬ 
stand,  were  much  disappointed.  Against  another 
year,  however,  when  they  have  become  proficient 
in  the  accomplished  art,  it  is  intended,  we  believe, 
that  the  performances  of  the  Company  of  Archers 
shall  be  a  prominent  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
day. 

The  sports  did  not  terminate  till  7  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  company,  which  was  very  numerous 
and  highly  respectable,  kept  well  together  to  the 
end  ;  and  Lord  John  Scott  and  his  party,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  among  the  last  to  quit  the  ground. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  awards  to  the 
different  competitors  ; — 

Hop,  Step,  and  Leap,  with  a  Race. — 14  com¬ 
petitors  prize.  If.,  gained  by  William  Leydon,  Den¬ 
holm,  wdio  leapt  44  feet  11  inches ;  William  Robson, 
Emmithaugh,  leapt  42  feet  10  inches. 

Leap  with  a  Race. — 12  competitors,  the  prize, 
If,  was  won  by  William  Leydon,  Denholm,  who 
leapt  19  feet  3  inches. 

High  Leap. — 13  competitors,  the  prize.  If,  was 
won  by  William  Leydon,  Denholm,  who  cleared  a 
bar  5  feet  2  inches  from  the  ground. 

Throwing  Ball  9lbs. — Seven  competitors,  the 
prize,  If,  was  gained  by  William  Glendinning,  Wil- 
lowbog,  Northumberland,  who  threw  it  a  distance  of 
63  feet  10  inches. 

Throwing  Ball  231bs. — Six  competitors,  the 
prize.  If,  was  gained  by  William  Glendinning,  Wil- 
lowbog,  who  threw  it  32  feet  10  inches. 
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Throwing  Hammer  141b. — 3  competitors,  the 
prize  ll,  was  gained  by  Robert  Michie,  from 
Hawick,  who  threw  it  112  feet  7  inches  ;  William 
Glendinning,  Willowbog,  threw  it  109  feet  91  in¬ 
ches. 

Wrestling. — 64  competitors;  the  last  stander 
was  Jolin  Nichol,  of  Bothel,  Cumberland  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  last  Thomas  Blair,  Denton  Mill,  Cumberland; 
the  third  and  fourth  last  William  Johnstone,  Harker, 
Cumberland,  and  John  Irvine,  Laversdale,  Cumber¬ 
land  :  the  prizes  were,  for  the  first  .5/ ;  for  the  se¬ 
cond  2i ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  \l.  each. 

Long  Race  of  one  Mile. — Four  competitors  ;  the 
first  prize  2/,  was  gained  by  James  Scott,  Keilder 
Castle,  Northumberland  ;  the  Second  ll,  by  Andrew 
Glendinning,  from  Ashkirk.  near  Silkirk. 

Short  Race  of  500  Yards. — Eight  competitors  ; 
the  prize,  ll,  was  gained  by  William  Tullie,  Tarset, 
N  orth  u  mb  er  land . 

Old  Man  Race. — Age  70. — Four  competitors; 
the  first  prize,  a  Boll  of  Oat  Meal,  was  gained  by 
William  Telford,  Abbotshaws,  Liddesdale;  the  se¬ 
cond  5s.,  by  John  Little,  Rileyhead,  Liddesdale  ; 
the  third,  3s.,  by  Charles  Grieve,  Newcastleton  ; 
and  the  fourth  by  John  Kennedy,  from  Stapleton. 

A  Sack  Race. — Four  competitors  ;  the  prize,  5s., 
was  gained  by  James  Waugh,  Toftholm,  Liddes¬ 
dale. 

Steeple  Chase. — Four  competitors  ;  the  prize  ll, 
W'as  gained  by  James  Waugh,  Toftholm. 

A  Pig  Chase  with  the  Tail  Soaped. — Won  by 
James  Monkhouse,  a  native  of  Cumberland. 


A  WAY-SIDE  INN. 


John  Homey  was  a  publican, 

A  man  of  many  merits  ; 

Though  oft  reminded  of  his  bier 
He  always  was  in  spirits. 

An  oculist  most  rare  was  John, 

W ithout  the  student’s  trouble ; 

For  those  who  enter’d  once  his  house 
W  ould  leave  it  seeing  double. 

He  lov’d  to  talk  of  politics, 

Folks  often  wonder’d  why  ; 

Some  said,  to  shew  his  wit — I  think 
He  deem’d  the  subject  dry. 

John  was  no  traveller  himself. 

Save  on  a  turnpike  road ; 

Yet  those  who  sat  too  long  w’ith  him. 

Did  find  themselves  abroad. 

The  “  Spirit  of  the  Times,”  to  John, 

Was  the  Spirit  which  he  drew  ; 

The  “  Signs” — the  one  above  bis  head — 
Was ‘the  only  one  he  knew. 

But  oh  !  the  Cider  Shops  he  curs’d. 

He  thought  they  led  to  sin  ; 

Like  B - m,  he  wish’d  them  all  turn’d  out. 

As  long  as  he  kept  Inn. 

John  welcom’d  all — at  least  I  mean — 

Who  likely  seem’d  to  pay: 

No  quarter  did  he  show  to  those 
Who  knew  no  quarter-day. 

If  then  the  shot  was  not  discharged, 

The  topers  kept  aloof ; 

Their  eloquence  might  move  the  spheres, 
John’s  tap  was  double-proof. 


His  ledger  was  a  large  black  board. 

Hung  in  the  chimney  warm. 

When,  Cobbett-like,  he  drew  a  bill. 

This  board  was  his  “  Chalk  Farm.’ 

The  tip-top  travellers  rattled  past. 

Which  made  poor  John  irate ; 

“  I  wish  they’d  stop,  as  once  they  did. 

Like  badgers  for  a  bait.” 

But  all  must  die,  and  John  is  dead  ; 

“  To  that  bourne  is  he  passed. 

From  whence  no  Traveller  returns  ” 

So  John’s  his  wish  at  last. 

He  grew  so  fat  in  latter  days. 

By  drinking  strong  black  strap, 

He  never  left  his  tap,  till  both 
His  legs  were  fit  to  tap. 

On  drops  he  liv’d — by  dropsy  died — 

Peace  to  mine  ancient  host ! 

The  clay  will  now  oft  moistened  be, 

Cheaper  than  at  “  prime  cost.” 

April  3.  Nobody. 


A  Rogue  Elephant. — A  rogue  elephant  is  either 
a  large  male,  who  has  been  driven  away  from  the 
herd,  after  losing  a  contest  for  the  mastery  of  the 
whole  ;  or  a  female,  wandering  from  it  in  quest  of 
her  calf.  They  generally  hover  round  the  villages 
for  the  sake  of  the  provisions  which  they  obtain  from 
the  gardens  and  small  tanks  in  the  vicinity.  They 
thus  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  mankind,  which 
only  renders  them  more  cunning  and  daring.  They 
generally  visit  the  villages  at  night,  and  infest  the 
roads  and  paths  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  On  meeting  a  native  carrying  paddy,  bananas, 
or  any  article  of  food,  they  give  chase  until  he  drops 
it,  when  they  are  satisfied  to  stop  and  feast  upon  their 
booty  :  and,  so  great  is  their  sagacity,  that  they  con¬ 
stantly  lie  in  wait  for  such  chances,  and  growing  daily 
bolder  from  increased  success,  they  become  a  plague 
and  a  terror,  in  the  neighbourhood  in  Avhich  they 
prow'l,  especially  to  those  who  work  late  in  the  paddy 
fields,  to  avoid  the  glowing  heat  of  the  day.  A  large 
rogue  elephant  kept  his  station  near  Nillavelly  during 
a  period  of  thirteen  years  ;  and  so  dexterous  and  cun¬ 
ning  had  he  become,  that  he  effectually  foiled  all  at¬ 
tempts  that  were  made  to  accomplish  his  destruction. 
— Holman's  Voyage  Round  the  World. 


Canine  Fidelity. — A  fine  mare,  the  property  of 
J.  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  solicitor,  may  be  seen  grazing  in  a 
field  at  Picton  Terrace,  near  this  town,  attended  by 
a  terrier  dog,  who  accompanies  her  when  turned  out 
in  tlie  morning,  and  continues  with  her  the  whole  of 
the  day.  The  dog  evinces  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  his  charge  ; — if  a  stranger  approach,  he 
makes  every  effort  to  drive  away  the  intruder :  if 
the  mare  in  playfulness,  gallop  about  the  field,  the 
dog  follows,  yelping,  at  full  speed,  apparently  in 
great  distress  lest  she  should  escape  from  him  ;  and 
when  the  groom  makes  his  appearance  in  the  evening 
to  lead  her  to  the  stable,  he  delivers  her  up  in  a  way 
than  indicates  his  high  satisfaction  at  being  relieved 
from  his  responsibility.  Philosophers  say  that  brute 
animals  are  now  endowed  with  reason ;  but  our 
world  would  contain  a  considerably  less  portion  of 
evil  than  it  does  if  all  the  beings  called  men  acted,  in 
their  different  spheres,  as  rationally  and  faithfully  as 
this  dog, — WeUhman. 
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EARLY  COACHES. 


We  have  often  wondered  how  many  months’  in¬ 
cessant  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  it  would  take  to 
kill  a  man  ;  and  wondering  by  analogy,  we  should 
very  much  like  to  know  how  many  months  of 
constant  travelling  in  a  succession  of  early  coaches 
an  unfortunate  mortal  could  endure.  Breaking  a 
man  alive  upon  the  wheel  would  be  nothing  to 
breaking  his  rest,  his  peace,  his  heart — everything 
but  his  fast — between  four  and  five ;  and  the 
punishment  of  Ixion  (the  only  practical  person, 
by  the  bye,  who  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
perpetual  motion)  would  sink  into  utter  insignifi¬ 
cance  before  the  one  we  have  suggested.  If  we 
had  been  a  powerful  churchman  in  those  good  old 
times  when  blood  was  shed  as  freely  as  water,  and 
men  were  mowed  down  like  grass,  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  religion,  we  would  have  lain  by  very 
quietly  till  we  got  hold  of  some  especially  obsti¬ 
nate  miscreant,  who  positively  refused  to  be  con¬ 
verted  to  our  faith,  and  then  we  would  have  book¬ 
ed  him  for  an  inside  place  in  a  small  coach,  which 
travelled  day  and  night ;  and  securing  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  places  for  stout  men  with  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  to  coughing  and  spitting,  we  would  have 
started  him  forth  on  his  last  travels,  leaving  him 
mercilessly  to  all  the  tortures  which  the  waiters, 
landlords,  coachmen,  guards,  boots,  chamber¬ 
maids,  and  other  familiars  on  his  line  of  road, 
might  think  proper  to  inflict. 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  miseries  inevitably 
consequent  upon  a  summons  to  undertake  a  hasty 
journey?  You  receive  an  intimation  from  your 
place  of  business — wherever  that  may  be,  or 
whatever  you  may  be — that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  leave  town  without  delay.  You  and 
your  family  are  forthwith  thrown  into  a  state  of 
tremendous  excitement ;  an  express  is  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  washerwoman’s;  everybody  is 
in  a  bustle ;  and  you,  yourself,  with  a  feeling  of 
dignity  which  you  cannot  altogether  conceal,  sally 
forth  to  the  booking-office  to  secure  your  place. 
Here  a  painful  consciousness  of  your  own  unimport¬ 
ance  first  rushes  on  your  mind — the  people  are  as 
cool  and  collected  as  if  nobody  were  going  out  of 
town,  or  as  if  a  journey  of  a  hundred  odd  miles 
wei'e  a  mere  nothing.  You  enter  a  mouldy-looking 
room,  ornamented  with  large  posting-bills,  the 
greater  part  of  the  place  enclosed  behind  a  huge 
lumbering  rough  counter,  and  fitted  up  with  re¬ 
cesses  that  look  like  the  dens  of  the  smaller 
animals  in  a  travelling  menagerie,  without  the 
bars.  Some  half  dozen  people  are  “booking” 
brown  x^^per  parcels,  which  one  of  the  clerks 
flings  into  the  aforesaid  recesses  with  an  air  of 
recklessness,  which  you,  remembering  the  new 
carpet-bag  you  bought  in  the  morning,  feel  consi¬ 
derably  annoyed  at ;  porters.,  looking  like  so  many 
Atlas’s,  keep  rushing  in  and  out  with  large  pack¬ 
ages  on  their  shoulders  ;  and  while  you  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  you  wonder 
what  on  earth  the  booking-office  clerks  can  have 
been  before  they  were  booking-office  clerks  ;  one 
of  them  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  his 
hands  behind  him,  is  standing  in  front  of  the  fire, 
like  a  full-length  portrait  of  Napoleon;  the  other 
fellow  with  his  hat  half  off  his  head,  enters  the 
passengers’  names  in  the  books  with  a  coolness 
which  is  inexpressibly  provoking  ;  and  the  vil¬ 
lain  whistles — actually  whistles — while  a  man  asks 
him  what  the  fare  is  outside,  all  the  way  to  Holy- 
head  !  in  frosty  weather  too  !  They  are  slearly  an 
isolated  race,  evidently  possessing  no  sympathies 


or  feelings  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Your  turn  comes  at  last,  and  having  paid  the  fare, 
you  tremblingly  inquire — “  What  time  will  it  be 
necessary  for  me  to  be  here  in  the  morning  ?” 

“  Six  o’clock,”  replies  the  whistler,  carelessly 
pitching  the  sovereign  you  have  just  parted  with 
into  a  wooden  bowl  on  the  desk.  “  Rather  before 
thanarter,”  adds  the  man  with  the  semi-roasted 
unmentionables,  with  just  as  much  ease  and  com¬ 
placency  as  if  the  whole  world  got  out  of  bed  at 
five.  You  turn  into  the  street,  ruminating,  as  you 
bend  your  steps  homewards,  on  the  extent  to 
which  men  become  hardened  in  cruelty  by  cus¬ 
tom. 

If  there  be  one  thing  in  existence  more  misera¬ 
ble  than  another,  it  most  unquestionably  is  the 
being  compelled  to  rise  by  candle-light.  If  you 
ever  doubted  the  fact,  you  are  painfully  convinced 
of  your  error,  on  the  morning  of  your  departure. 
You  left  strict  orders,  over  night,  to  be  called  at 
half-X)ast  four,  and  you  have  done  nothing  all 
night  but  doze  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
start  up  suddenly  from  a  terrific  dream  of  a  large 
church-clock  with  the  small-hand  running  round 
with  astonishing  raijidity,  to  every  figure  on  the 
dial-plate.  At  last,  comfdetely  exhausted,  you  fall 
gradually  into  a  refreshing  sleep — your  thoughts 
grow  confused — the  stage-coaches,  which  have 
been  “  going  off”  before  your  eyes  all  night,  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  distinct,  until  they  go  off  alto¬ 
gether  :  one  moment  you  are  driving  with  all  the 
skill  and  smartness  of  an  experienced  whip — the 
next  you  are  exhibiting,  a  la  Ducrow,  on  the  off- 
leader  :  anon  you  are  closely  muffled  up,  inside, 
and  have  just  recognized  in  the  person  of  the 
guard,  an  old  school-fellow,  whose  funeral,  even 
in  your  dream,  you  remember  to  have  attended 
eighteen  years  ago.  At  last  you  fall  into  a  state 
of  complete  oblivion,  from  which  you  are  aroused, 
as  it  into  a  new  state  of  existence  by  a  singular 
illusion.  You  are  apprenticed  to  a  trunk-maker  ; 
how,  or  why,  or  when,  or  wherefore,  you  don’t 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire ;  but  there  you  are, 
I)asting  the  lining  in  the  lid  of  a  portmanteau. 
Confound  that  other  apprentice  in  the  back-shop, 
how  he  is  hammering  ! — rap,  rap,  rap — what  an 
industinous  fellow  he  must  be  ;  you  have  heard 
him  at  work  for  half  an  hour  past,  and  he  has 
been  hammering  incessantly  the  whole  time.  Rap, 
rap,  rap,  again — he’s  talking  now — what’s  that  he 
said  ?  Five  o’clock  !  You  make  a  violent  exer¬ 
tion,  and  start  up  in  bed  as  if  you  were  rehearsing 
the  tent  scene  in  Richard,  The  vision  is  at  once 
dispelled  ;  the  trunk-maker’s  shop  is  your  own 
bedroom,  and  the  other  apprentice  your  shivering 
servant,  who  has  been  vainly  endeavouring  to 
wake  you  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  breaking  either  his  own  knuckles 
or  the  pannels  of  the  door. 

You  proceed  to  dress  yourself  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  The  flaring  flat  candle  with  the  long 
snuff,  just  gives  light  enough  to  show  that  the 
things  you  want  are  not  where  they  ought  to  be, 
and  you  undergo  a  trifling  delay  in  consequence  of 
having  carefully  packed  up  one  of  your  boots  in 
your  over  anxiety  of  the  preceding  night.  You 
soon  complete  your  toilette,  however,  for  you  arc 
not  particular  on  such  an  occasion,  and  you 
shaved  yesterday  evening ;  so  mounting  your 
Petersham  great  coat  and  green  travelling  shawl, 
and  grasping  your  carpet-bag  in  your  right  hand, 
you  walk  lightly  down  stairs  lest  you  should  awake 
any  of  the  family ;  and  after  pausing  in  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  for  one  moment,  just  to  have  a  cup  of 
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coflFee  (the  said  sitting-room  looking  remarkably 
comfortable,  with  every  thing  out  of  its  place,  and 
strewed  with  the  crumbs  of  last  night’s  supper,) 
you  undo  the  chain  and  bolts  of  the  street-door, 
and  find  yourself  fairly  in  the  street. 

A  thaw,  by  all  that’s  miserable  I  The  frost  is 
completely  broken  up.  You  look  down  the  long 
perspective  of  Oxford- street,  the  gas-lights 
mournfully  reflected  on  the  wet  pavement,  and 
can  discern  no  speck  in  the  road  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  cab  or  a  coach  to  be  had — 
the  very  coachmen  have  gone  home  in  despair. 
The  cold  sleet  is  drizzling  down  with  that  gentle 
regularity  which  betokens  a  duration  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours  at  least ;  the  damp  hangs  upon  the 
house-tops,  and  lamp-posts,  and  clings  to  you 
like  an  invisible  cloak.  The  water  is  coming  in” 
in  every  area — the  pipes  have  burst — the  water- 
butts'  are  running  over — the  kennels  seem  to  be 
doing  matches  against  time — pump-handles  de¬ 
scend  of  their  own  accord — horses  in  market-carts 
fall  down,  and  there’s  no  one  to  help  them  up 
again — policemen  look  as  if  they  had  been  carefully 
sprinkled  with  powdered  glass — here  and  there  a 
milk-woman  trudges  slowly  along,  with  a  bit  of 
list  round  each  foot  to  keep  her  from  slipping — 
boys  who  “don’t  sleep  in  the  house,”  and  an’t 
allowed  much  sleep  out  of  it,  can’t  wake  their 
masters  by  thundering  at  the  shop-door,  and  cry 
with  the  cold — the  compound  of  ice,  snow,  and 
water  on  the  pavement  is  a  couple  of  inches 
thick — nobody  ventures  to  walk  fast  to  keep  him¬ 
self  warm,  and  nobody  could  succeed  in  keeping 
himself  warm  if  he  did. 

It  strikes  a  quarter-past  five  as  you  trudge  down 
Waterloo-place  on  your  way  to  the  Golden-cross, 
and  you  discover  for  the  first  time  that  you  were 
called  about  an  hour  too  early.  You  have  not 
time  to  go  back  ;  there  is  no  place  open  to  go  into, 
and  you  have  therefore  no  resource  but  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  which  you  do,  feeling  remarkably  satisfied 
with  yourself,  and  every  thing  about  you.  You 
arrive  at  the  office,  and  look  wistfully  up  the  yard 
for  the  Birmingham  High-flyer,  which,  for  aught 
you  can  see,  may  have  flown  away  altogether  ;  for 
no  preparations  appear  to  be  on  foot  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  any  vehicle  in  the  shape  of  a  coach. 
You  wander  into  the  booking-office,  which,  with 
the  gas-lights  and  blazing  fire,  looks  quite  com¬ 
fortable  by  contrast — that  is  to  say,  if  any  place 
can  look  comfortable  at  half-past  five  on  a  winter’s 
morning.  There  stands  the  identical  book-keeper 
in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  not  moved  since 
you  saw  him  yesterday.  As  he  informs  you  that 
the  coach  is  up  the  yard,  and  will  be  brought 
round  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  leave 
your  bag  and  repair  to  “  The  Tap” — not  with  any 
absurd  idea  of  warming  yourself,  because  you 
feel  such  a  result  to  be  utterly  hopeless,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  some  hot  brandy  and  water, 
which  you  do — when  the  kettle  boils ;  an  event 
which  occurs  exactly  two  minutes  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  the  time  fixed  for  the  starting  of  the  coach. 

The  first  stroke  of  six  peals  from  St.  Martin’s 
church  steeple  just  as  you  take  the  first  sip  of  the 
boiling  liquid.  "Vou  find  yourself  at  the  booking- 
office  in  two  seconds,  and  the  tap-waiter  finds 
himself  much  comforted  by  your  brandy  and 
water  in  about  the  same  period.  The  coach  is 
out ;  the  horses  are  in,  and  the  guard  and  two  or 
three  porters  are  stowing  the  luggage  away,  and 
running  up  the  steps  of  the  booking-office,  and 
down  the  steps  of  the  booking-office  with  breath¬ 
less  rapidity.  The  place  which  a  few  minutes  ago 


was  so  still  and  quiet,  is  now  all  bustle;  the  early 
venders  of  the  morning  papers  have  arrived,  and 
you  are  assailed  on  all  sides  with  shouts  of 
“  Timesy  genlm’n,  TimeSy''  “  Here’s  Chron — Chron 
— Chron,"  “  Herald,  ma’am,”  “  Highly  interesting 
murder,  genlm’n,”  “  Curious  case  o’  breach  o’ 
promise,  ladies,”  &c.,  &c.  The  inside  passengers 
are  already  in  their  dens,  and  the  outsides,  with 
the  exception  of  yourself,  are  pacing  up  and  down 
the  pavement  to  keep  themselves  warm  ;  they  con¬ 
sist  of  two  young  men  with  very  long  hair,  to 
which  the  sleet  has  communicated  the  appearance 
of  chrystallized  rat’s  tails,  one  thin  young  woman, 
cold  and  peevish,  one  old  gentleman,  ditto  ditto, 
and  something  in  a  cloak  and  cap,  intended  to  re¬ 
present  a  military  officer  ;  every  member  of  the 
party  with  a  large  stiff  shawl  over  his  chin,  look¬ 
ing  exactly  as  if  he  were  playing  a  set  of  Pan’s 
pipes. 

“  Take  off  the  cloths.  Bob,”  says  the  coachman, 
who  now  appears  for  the  first  time,  in  a  rough 
blue  great  coat,  of  which  the  buttons  behind  arc 
so  far  apart  that  you  can’t  see  them  both  at  the 
same  time.  “Now,  genlm’n,”  cries  the  guard, 
with  the  way-bill  in  his  hand,  “Five  minutes  be¬ 
hind  time  already!”  Up  jump  the  passengers — 
the  two  young  men  smoking  like  lime-kilns,  and 
the  old  gentleman  grumbling  audibly.  The  thin 
young  woman  is  got  upon  the  roof  by  dint  of  a 
great  deal  of  pulling,  and  pushing,  and  helping, 
and  trouble,  which  she  repays  by  expressing  her 
solemn  conviction  that  she’ll  never  be  able  to  get 
down  again.  “  All  right,”  sings  out  the  guard  at 
last,  jumping  up  as  the  coach  starts,  and  blowing 
the  horn  directly  afterwards  in  proof  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  wind.  “  Let  ’em  go,  Harry,  give  ’em 
their  heads,”  cries  the  coachman — and  off  we  start 
as  briskly  as  if  the  morning  were  “  all  right,”  as 
well  as  the  coach,  and  looking  forward  as  anxi¬ 
ously  to  the  termination  of  our  journey,  as  we  fear 
our  readers  will  have  done  long  since,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  article.  BOZ. 


I’he  Pawners.  —  They  are  represented  as  ad¬ 
mirable  horsemen,  and  always  on  horseback  ;  mount¬ 
ed  on  fleet  and  hardy  steeds,  the  wild  race  of  the 
prairies.  With  these  they  roam  the  great  plains 
that  extend  about  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River,  and 
through  Texas,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes 
engaged  in  hunting  the  deer  and  buffalo,  sometimes 
in  warlike  and  predatory  expeditions  ;  for,  like  their 
counterparts,  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  their  hand  is 
against  eveiy  one,  and  every  one’s  hand  against 
them.  Some  of  them  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but 
dwell  in  tents  of  skin,  easily  packed  up  and  trans¬ 
ported,  so  that  they  are  here  to-day,  and  away,  no 
one  knows  where,  to-morrow.  One  of  the  veteran 
hunters  gave  several  anecdotes  of  their  mode  of 
fighting.  Luckless,  according  to  his  account,  is  the 
bani  of  weary  traders  or  hunters  descried  by  them 
in  the  midst  of  a  pi-airie.  Sometimes  they  will  steal 
upon  them  by  stratagem,  hanging  with  one  leg  over 
the  saddle,  and  their  bodies  concealed,  so  that  their 
troop  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  gang  of 
wild  horses.  When  they  have  thus  gained  sufti- 
ciently  upon  the  enemy,  they  will  suddenly  raise 
themselves  in  their  saddles,  and  come  like  a  rushinc 
blast,  all  fluttering  with  feathers,  shaking  their  mr.n- 
tles,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  making  hideous 
yells.  In  this  way  they  seek  to  strike  a  panic  into 
the  horses,  and  put  them  to  the  scamj  er,  when  they 
will  pursue  and  carry  them  off  in  triumph. —  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving's  Prairies. 
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Upon  this  subject  there  appears  an  entertaining 
well-written  article  in  the  twelfth  number  of  Tait’s 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  published  a  few  weeks  ago, 
from  which  we  present  the  following  sketch  : — 
“  Whilst  reverting  to  these  remembrances  of  my  child¬ 
hood  (says  the  writer,)!  may  add  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  risk  of  gossiping,  a  brief  notice  of  my 
very  first  journey.  1  might  be  then  seven  years  old.  A 
young  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  had  to 
return  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays  to  a  town  in 
Lincolnshire,  distant  from  the  public  school,  where  he 
was  pursuing  his  education,  about  a  hundred  miles. 
This  school  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  father’s 
house.  Tliere  were  at  that  time  no  coaches  in  that 
direction  ;  now  there  are  many  every  day.  The 
young  gentleman  advertised  for  a  person  to  sliare  the 
expense  of  a  post-chaise.  By  accident,  or  chiefly,  I 
believe,  out  of  compliment  to  the  gentleness  of  my 
manners,  and  the  depth  of  my  affections,  I  had  an  in¬ 
vitation  of  some  standing  to  the  same  town,  where  I 
happened  to  have  a  female  relation  of  mature  age,  be¬ 
sides  some  youthful  cousins.  The  two  travellers-elect 
soon  heard  of  each  other,  and  the  arrangement  w-as 
easily  completed.  It  was  my  earliest  migration  from 
the  paternal  (or,  as  I  ought  then  to  call  it,  the  mater¬ 
nal)  roof ;  and  the  anxieties  of  pleasure,  too  tumultu¬ 
ous,  with  some  slight  sense  of  undefined  fears,  com¬ 
bined  to  agitate  my  childish  feelings.  I  had  a  vague 
slight  apprehension  of  my  fellow-traveller,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  and  whom  my  nursery  maid,  when  dress¬ 
ing  me,  had  described  in  no  very  amiable  colours. 
But  a  good  deal  more  I  thought  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
which,  as  I  had  been  told,  we  should  cross  after  the 
night  set  in.  At  six  o’clock.  1  descended,  and  not,  as 
usual,  to  the  children’s  room  but,  on  this  special  morn¬ 
ing  of  my  life,  to  a  room  called  the  breakfast-room, 
where!  found  a  blazing  fire,  canales  lighted,  and  the 
whole  breakfast  equipage,  as  if  for  my  mother,  set 
out,  to  my  astonishment,  for  no  greater  personage  than 
myself.  The  scene  being  in  England,  and  on  a  Decem¬ 
ber  morning,  !  need  scarcely  say  that  it  rained;  the 
rain  beat  violently  against  the  windows,  the  wind 
raved  ;  and  an  aged  servant  who  did  the  honours  of 
the  breakfast  table,  pressed  me  urgently  and  often  to 
eat.  !  need  not  say  that  !  had  no  appetite  ;  the 
fulness  of  my  heart,  both  from  busy  anticipation,  and 
from  the  parting  which  was  at  hand,  had  made  me  in¬ 
capable  of  any  other  thought,  or  feeling  or  attention, 
but  such  as  pointed  to  the  coming  journey. 

Thirty-nine,  or  possibly  !  believeeven  forty  years,  have 
passed  since  that  December  morning  in  my  own  life  to 
which  !  am  now  recurring, andjet,  even  to  this  moment, 
I  recollect  the  audible  throbbing  of  heart,  the  leap  and 
rushing  of  blood,  with  which,  during  a  deep  lull  of  the 
wind,  the  aged  attendant  said,  without  hurry  or  agi¬ 
tation,  but  with  something  of  a  solemn  tone,  ‘  That  is 

the  sound  of  wheels  ;  !hear  the  chaise.  Mr.  H - 11 

will  be  hear  directly.’  The  road  ran  for  some  distance 
by  a  course  pretty  nearly  equidistant  from  the  house, 
so  that  the  groaning  of  the  wheels  continued  to  catch 
the  ear,  as  it  swelled  upon  the  wind,  for  some  time 
without  much  alteration.  At  length  a  right-angled 
turn  brought  the  road  continually  and  rapidly  nearer 
to  the  gates  of  the  grounds,  which  had  purposely 
been  thiov-sn  open.  At  this  point,  however,  a  long 
career  of  raving  arose  ;  all  other  sounds  were  lost; 
and  for  some  time  !  began  to  think  we  had  been  mis- 
taken,  when  suddenly  the  loud  trampling  of  horses’ 


feet,  as  they  whirled  up  the  sweep  below  the  windows, 
followed  by  a  peal  long  and  loud  upon  the  bell,  an¬ 
nounced,  beyond  question,  the  summons  for  my  de¬ 
parture.  The  door  being  thrown  open,  steps  were 
heard  loud  and  fast;  and,  in  the  next  moment,  ush¬ 
ered  by  a  servant,  stalked  forward,  booted  and  fully 
equipped,  my  travelling  companion — if  such  a  word 
can  at  all  express  the  relation  between  the  arrogarit 
young  blood,  just  fresh  from  assuming  the  toga  virilis, 
and  a  modest  child  of  profound  sensibilities,  but  shy 
and  reserved  beyond  even  English  reserve.  The  aged 
servant,  with  apparently  constrained  civility,  present¬ 
ed  my  mother’s  compliments  to  him  with  a  request 
that  he  would  take  breakfast.  This  he  hastily  and 
rather  peremptorily  declined.  Me,  however,  he  con¬ 
descended  to  notice  with  an  approving  nod,  slightly 
inquiring  if  !  were  the  young  gentleman  who  shared 
his  post-chaise.  But  without  allowing  time  fo'r  an 
answer,  and  striking  his  boot  impatiently  with  a  riding- 
whip,  he  hoped  !  was  ready.  ‘  Not  until  he  has 
gone  up  to  my  mistress,’  replied  my  old  protector,  in 
a  tone  of  some  asperity.  Thither  !  ascended.  What 
counsels  and  directions  !  might  happen  to  receive  at 
the  maternal  toilet,  naturally  !  have  forgotten.  The 
most  memorable  circumstance  to  me  was,  that  I  who 
had  never  till  that  time  possessed  the  least  or  most  con¬ 
temptible  coin,  received,  in  a  net- work  purse,  five 
glittering  guineas,  with  instructions  to  put  three  im¬ 
mediately  into  Mr.  I! - ll’s  hands,  and  the  rest  when 

he  should  call  for  them.  The  rest  of  my  mother’s 
counsels,  if  deep,  were  not  long ;  she  who  had  always 
something  of  a  Roman  firmness,  shed  more  milk  of  roses 
I  believe,  upon  my  cheeks,  than  tears;  and  why  not! 
What  should  there  be  to  her  corresponding  to  anignoraut 
child’s  sense  of  pathos,  in  a  little  journey  of  about  a 
hundred  miles  ?  Outside  her  door,  however,  there 
awaited  me  some  silly  creatures,  women  of  course,  old 
and  young,  from  the  nursery  and  the  kitchen,  who 
gave  and  who  received  those  fervent  kisses  which 
wait  only  upon  love  without  awe  and  without  disguise. 

!  found  myself  lifted  into  the  chaise  :  counsels 
about  the  night  and  the  cold,  flowing  in  upon  me,  to 
which  my  companion  listened  with  derision  and  asto¬ 
nishment.  !  and  he  had  each  our  separate  corner  ; 
and,  except  to  request  that  1  would  draw  up  one  of 
the  glasses,  !  do  not  think  he  condescended  to  address 
one  word  to  me  until  dusk,  when  we  found  ourselves 
rattling  into  Chesterfield,  having  barely  accomplished 
four  stages,  or  forty  or  forty-two  miles,  in  about  nine 
hours.  This,  except  on  the  Bath  or  great  north  roads, 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  amount  of  performance 
in  1794  (the  year  !  am  recording,)  and  even  ten 
years  later.  !n  these  present  hurrying  and  tumultu¬ 
ous  days,  whether  time  is  really  of  more  value,  !  can¬ 
not  say  ;  but  all  people  on  the  establishment  of  inns 
are  required  to  suppose  it  of  the  most  awful  value. 
Now-a-days,  no  sooner  have  the  horses  stopped  at 
the  gate-way  of  a  posting-house,  than  a  summons  is 
passed  down  to  the  stables;  and  in  less  than  one  min¬ 
ute,  upon  a  great  road,  the  horses  next  in  rotation, 
always  ready  harnessed  when  expecting  to  come  on 
duty,  are  heard  trotting  down  the  yard.  ‘  Putting  to,’ 
and  transferring  the  luggage  (supposing  your  convey¬ 
ance  a  common  post-chaise,)  once  a  work  of  at  least 
twenty  minutes,  is  now  easily  accomplished  in  three. 
And  scarcely  have  you  paid  the  ex-postilion  before 
his  successor  has  mounted  ;  the  ostler  is  standing 
ready  with  the  steps  in  his  hands,  to  receive  his  invari¬ 
able  sixpence  ;  the  door  is  closed  ;  the  representative 
waiter  bows  his  acknowledgment  lor  the  house,  and 
you  are  off  at  a  pace  never  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour  j 
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the  total  detention  at  each  jjtage  not  averaging  above 
four  minutes.  Then  (?’.  e.  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century) 
half  an  hour  was  the  minimum  of  time  spent  at  each 
change  of  horses.  Your  arrival  produced  a  great 
bustle  of  unloading  and  unharnessing  ;  as  a  matter 
of  course  you  alighted  and  went  into  the  inn  ;  if  you 
sallied  out  to  report  progress,  after  waiting  twenty 
minutes,  no  signs  appeared  of  any  stir  about  the  sta¬ 
bles.  The  most  choleric  person  could  not  much  ex¬ 
pedite  preparations,  which  loitered  not  so  much  from 
any  indolence  rn  the  attendants  as  from  faulty  ar¬ 
rangements  and  total  defect  of  foresight.  The  pace 
was  such  as  the  roads  of  that  day  allowed  ;  never  so 
much  as  six  miles  an  hour,  except  upon  a  very  great 
road  :  and  then  only  by  extra  payment  to  the  driver. 
Yet  even  under  this  comparatively  miserable  system, 
how  superior  was  England,  as  a  land  for  the  travel¬ 
ler,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  Sw'eden  only  excep¬ 
ted. 

What  cozy  old  parlours  in  those  days  !  low-roofed, 
glowing  with  ample  fires,  and  fenced  from  the  blasts 
of  doors  by  screens,  whose  foldings  were,  or  seemed  to 
be,  infinite!  What  motherly  landladies!  won,  how 
readily,  to  kindness  the  most  lavish,  by  the  mere  at¬ 
tractions  of  simplicity  and  youthful  innocence,  and 
finding  so  much  interest  in  the  bare  circumstance  of 
being  a  traveller  at  a  childish  age !  Then  what 
blooming  young  handmaidens,  how  different  from  the 
knowing  and  worldly  demireps  of  modern  highroads  ! 
And  sometimes  grey-headed  faithful  waiters,  how 
sincere  and  how  attentive,  by  comparison  with  their 
flippant  successors,  the  eternal  ‘  Coming  sir,’  ‘Com¬ 
ing  sir,’  of  our  improved  generation. 

Such  an  honest  old  butler-looking  servant  waited 
on  us  during  dinner  at  Chesterfield,  carving  for  me, 
and  urging  me  to  eat.  Even  my  companion  found 
his  pride  relax  under  the  influence  of  wine  ;  and 
when  loosened  from  this  restraint,  his  kindness  was  not 
deficient.  To  me  he  showed  it  in  pressing  wine  up¬ 
on  me,  without  stint  or  measure.  The  elegancies 
which  he  had  observed  in  such  part  of  my  mother’s  es¬ 
tablishment  as  could  be  supposed  to  meet  his  eye  on 
so  hasty  a  visit,  had  impressed  him  perhaps  favour¬ 
ably  towards  myself :  and  could  I  have  a  little  altered 
my  age,  or  dismissed  my  excessive  reserve,  I  doubt 
not  that  he  would  have  admitted  me,  in  default  of  a 
more  suitable  comrade,  to  his  entire  confidence  for  the 
rest  of  the  road.  Dinner  finished,  and  myself  at  least 
for  the  first  time  in  my  childish  life,  somewhat  perhaps 
overcharged  with  wine,  the  bill  was  called  for — the 
waiter  paid  in  the  lavish  style  of  antique  England — 
and  we  heard  our  chaise  drawing  up  under  the  gate¬ 
way —  the  invariable  custom  of  those  days,  by  which 
you  were  spared  the  trouble  of  going  into  the  street, 
stepping  from  the  hall  of  the  Inn  rightintoyour  carriage. 
I  had  been  kept  back  for  a  minute  or  so  by  the  land¬ 
lady  and  her  attendant  nymphs,  to  be  dressed  and 
kissed  ;  and,  on  seating  myself  in  the  chaise,  which 
was  w'ell  lighted  with  lamps,  1  found  my  lordly  young 
principal  in  conversation  with  the  landlord,  first  upon 
the  price  of  oats,  which  youthful  horsemen  always  af¬ 
fect  to  inquire  after  with  interest ;  but  secondly,  up¬ 
on  a  topic  more  immediately  at  his  heart,  viz.  the 
reputation  of  the  road.  At  that  time  of  day,  when 
gold  had  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  circulation,  no 
traveller  carried  any  other  sort  of  money  about  him  ; 
and  there  was  consequently  a  rich  encouragement  to 
highwaymen,  which  vanished  almost  entirely  with 
Mr.  Pitt’s  act  of  1797  for  restricting  cash  payments. 
Property  which  could  be  identified  and  traced,  was  a 


perilous  sort  of  plunder :  and  from  that  time  the  free 
trade  of  the  road  almost  perished  as  a  regular  occu¬ 
pation.  At  this  period  it  did  certainly  maintain  a 
languishing  existence  ;  here  and  there  it  might  have 
a  casual  run  of  success ;  and  as  these  local  ebbs  and 
flows  were  continually  shifting,  perhaps  after  all, 
the  trade  might  lie  amongst  a  small  number  of  hands. 
Universally,  however,  the  landlords  showed  some 
shrewdness,  or  even  sagacity,  in  qualifying  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  inquirer,  the  sort  of  credit 
which  they  allowed  to  the  exaggerated  ill  fame  of  the 
roads.  Returning  on  this  very  road,  some  months 
after,  with  a  timid  female  relation,  who  put  her  ques¬ 
tions  with  undisguised  and  distressing  alarm,  the  very 
same  people,  one  and  all,  assured  her  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  next  to  nothing.  Not  so  at  present :  rightly 
presuming  that  a  haughty  cavalier  of  eighteen,  flush¬ 
ed  with  wine  and  youthful  blood,  would  listen  with 
disgust  to  a  picture  too  amiable  and  pacific  of  the  road 
before  him,  Mr.  Spread-Eagle  replied  with  the  air  of 
one  who  feared  more  than  he  altogether  liked  to  tell, 
and  looking  suspiciously  amongst  the  strange  faces  lit 
up  by  the  light  of  the  carriage  lamps — ‘  Why,  Sir, 
there  have  been  ugly  stories  afloat ;  I  cannot  deny  it ; 
and  sometimes,  you  know,  sir,’  winking  sagaciously, 
to  which  a  knowing  nod  of  assent  was  returned,  ‘  it 
may  not  be  quite  safe  to  tell  all  one  knows.  But  you 
understand  me.  The  forest,  you  are  well  aware,  sir, 
is  the  forest :  it  never  was  much  to  be  trusted,  by  all 
accounts,  in  my  father’s  time,  and  I  suppose  will  not 
be  better  in  mine.  But  you  must  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  :  and  Tom,’  speaking  to  the  postillion,  ‘  mind 
when  you  pass  the  third  gate,  to  go  pretty  smartly  by 
the  thicket.’  Tom  replied  in  a  tone  of  importance  to 
this  professional  appeal.  General  valedictions  were 
exchanged,  the  landlord  bowed,  and  we  moved  off  for 
the  forest.  My  companion  had  his  travelling  case  of 
pistols  ;  these  he  began  now  to  examine  ;  for  sometimes 
said  he,  I  have  known  such  a  trick  as  drawing  the 
charge  whilst  one  happened  to  be  taking  a  glass  of 
wine.  Wine  had  unlocked  his  heart — the  prospect 
of  the  forest  and  the  advancing  night  excited  him — 
and  even  of  such  a  child  as  myself,  he  was  now  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  a  confidant.  ‘  Did  you  observe,’ said  he. 
‘  that  ill-looking  fellow,  as  big  as  a  camel,  who  stood 
on  the  landlord’s  left  hand  V  ‘  Was  it  the  man’  I  asked 
timidly,  *  who  seemed  by  his  dress  to  be  a  farmer  I’ 
‘Farmer,  you  call  himl  Ah!  my  young  friend,  that 
shows  your  little  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  is  a 
scoundrel,  the  bloodiest  of  scoundrels.  And  so  I  trust 
to  convince  him  before  many  hours  are  gone  over  our 
heads.’  Whilst  saying  this,  he  employed  himself  in 
priming  his  pistols  ••  then  after  a  pause,  he  went  on 
thus  : — ‘No  my  young  friend,  this  alone  shows  his 
base  purposes  — his  calling  himself  a  farmer.  Farmer 
he  is  not,  but  a  desperate  highwayman,  of  which  T 
have  full  proof.  I  watched  his  malicious  glances 
whilst  the  landlord  was  talking ;  and  I  could  swear 
to  his  traitorous  intentions.’  So  speaking,  he  threw 
anxious  glances  on  each  side  as  we  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  ;  we  were  both  somewhat  excited  :  he  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  I  by  sympathy  with  him — and 
both  by  wine.  The  wine,  however,  soon  applied  a 
remedy  to  its  own  delusions ;  three  miles  from  the 
town  we  had  left,  both  of  us  were  in  a  bad  condition 
for  resisting  highwaymen  with  effect — we  were  fast 
asleep.  Suddenly  a  most  abrupt  halt  awoke  us  ;  my 
friend  felt  for  his  pistols — the  door  flew  open,  and  the 
lights  of  the  assembled  group  announced  to  us  that 
we  had  reached  Mansfield.  That  night  we  went  on 
to  Newark,  at  which  place  about  forty  miles  of  our 
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journey  remained.  This  distance  we  performed  of 
course  on  the  following  day,  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

But  it  serves  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
roads  in  England  whenever  your  affairs  led  you  into 
districts  a  little  retired  from  the  capital  routes  of  the 
public  travelling,  that  for  one  twenty-mile  stage, 
viz.  from  Newark  to  Sleaford,  they  refused  to  take  us 
forward  with  less  than  four  horses.  This  was  neither 
a  fraud,  as  our  eyes  soon  convinced  us  (for  even  four 
horses  could  scarcely  extricate  the  chaise  from  the 
deep  sloughs  which  occasionally  seamed  the  road  for 
tracts  of  two  or  three  miles  in  succession,)  nor  was  it 
an  accident  of  the  weather.  In  all  seasons  the  same 
demand  was  enforced,  as  my  female  protectress  found 
in  conducting  me  back  at  a  tine  season  of  the  year,  and 
had  always  found  in  traversing  the  same  route.  The 
England  of  that  date  (1794)  exhibited  many  similar 
cases. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1815  that  the  main 
improvement  took  place  in  the  English  travelling  sys¬ 
tem,  so  far  as  regarded  speed.  It  is  in  reality  to  Mr. 
M ’Ada n  that  we  owe  it.  All  the  roads  in  England, 
within  a  few  years,  were  remodelled,  and  upon 
principles  of  Roman  science.  From  mere  beds  of 
torrents,  and  system  of  ruts,  they  were  raised  uni¬ 
versally  to  the  condition  and  appearance  of  gravel 
walks  in  private  parks  or  shrubberies.  The  average 
rate  of  velocity  was,  in  consequence,  exactly  doubled 
— ten  miles  an  hour  being  now  generally  accomplished, 
instead  of  five.  And  at  the  moment  when  all  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  upon  this  system  had  become  hope¬ 
less,  a  new  prospect  was  suddenly  opened  to  us  by 
railroads;  which  again,  considering  how  much  they 
have  already  exceeded  the  maximum  of  possibility,  as 
laid  down  by  all  engineers  during  the  progress  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  line,  may  soon  give  way  to 
new  modes  of  locomotion  still  more  astonishing  to  our 
preconceptions.” 


An  Early  Delivery.  —  The  present  Duke  of 
Richmond  is  a  very  good  wdt  and  punster,  and 
while  Post-master- general,  used  to  delight  in  pun¬ 
ning  the  peculiar  expressions  made  use  of  by  his 
subordinates,  and  in  noticing  the  singular  corres¬ 
pondence  which  his  official  situation  occasioned. 

His  Grace  congratulated  the  Earl  of  C - ,  (whose 

beautiful  countess  had  presented  him  with  twins  by 
a  premature  birth,)  on  his  receiving  a  double  letter 
by  an  early  delivery ;  but  one  of  the  Duke’s  best 

was  an  official  answer  that  he  wrote  to  Lord - . 

His  Lordship,  who  is  rather  distinguished  for  an 
irascible  mental  temperament,  and  wdiile  his  spirits 
are  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  his  language  scarcely 
ever  undergoes  the  saccharine  process,  having  been 
kept  out  of  a  letter,  owing  to  some  mistake  in  passing- 
through  several  post-offices,  wrote  a  private  letter  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  complaining  of  the  delay, 
and  saying  his  letter  must  have  been  sent  to  H — 11, 
or  else  he  could  have  had  it  before.  The  Duke  wrote 
in  reply  with  apparent  gravity,  “  that  he  would  make 
inquiry ;  but  if  his  Lordship’s  letter  had  been  mis- 
sent  to  the  place  he  mentioned,  the  delay  could  be 
accounted  for,  as  there  was  no  regular  bag  made  up 
from  and  to  that  part,  and  he  had  not  the  least  con- 
troul  over  the  postmaster  of  its  post-office  depart¬ 
ment.”  His  Lordship  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily  at  this  explanation,  and  the  vicious  state  of 
his  spirits  was  reduced  several  degrees,  according  to 
the  saccharometer. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  VICISSITUDE. 


BY  RICHARD  WESTALL,  R.A. 


The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe  ; 

And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife. 

The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

Gray. 


When  all  the  sky’s  serenely  blue. 

When  roads  are  good,  and  tolls  are  few, 
And  horses  safe,  and  chaises  new. 

And  post-boys  drive  us  carefully ; 

Then  -all  monotonous  the  days. 

And  void  of  interest  seem  the  ways. 

As  lolling  backw-ard  in  the  chaise 
We  lounge  and  grumble  sleepily  : 

Then  beds  seem  hard,  and  inns  are  cold, 
And  mutton  tough,  and  chickens  old. 
And  cheeses  strong,  and  void  of  mould, 
And  landlords  cheat  prodigiously  : 

But  when  across  the  vault  of  night 
Wide  flame  the  forked  bolts  of  light. 
And  horses  gallop  with  affright. 

And  rear  and  start  confusedly  ; 

Or  when  a  drunken  post-boy  drives. 
Regardless  of  the  limbs  and  lives 
Of  those  by  whom  his  master  thrives. 
Up  starts  each  latent  energy  ; 

Then  every  steep’s  unguarded  flank, 

And  every  ditch  profound  and  dank. 
And  e’en  each  gently  rising  bank. 

Alarm  the  traveller  horribly. 

But  if  those  ills  we  steer  between. 

How  lovely  looks  the  blue  serene  ! 

How  ])leasant  the  long  level  green. 
Which  tired  us  once  confoundedly  ! 

How  safe  a  harbour  seems  an  inn  ! 

How  honest  looks  old  double  chin. 

His  thrice-dressed  dinner  bringing  in, 
And  bowing  to  us  courteously ! 

Ye  wretched  few,  deprived  of  bliss, 

By  what  the  world  calls  happiness, 

1  feel  and  pity  the  distress 

Which  makes  your  lives  drag  heavily. 

Continual  good  is  sure  to  cloy  ; 

’  I’is  from  the  mixture  of  alloy 
'I’hat  ease  is  ease,  that  joy  is  joy. 

And  ecstasy  is  ecstasy  ! 


The  Shark. — The  blow  of  a  tolerably  large-sized 
shark’s  tail  might  break  a  man’s  leg ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  three-inch  hide  tiller  rope  bitten  more  than 
half  through,  full  ten  minutes  after  the  wretch  had 
been  dragged  about  the  quarter-deck,  and  had  made 
all  his  victors  keep  at  the  most  respectful  distance. 
I  remember  hearing  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  with  his 
wonted  ingenuity,  suggest  a  method  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  a  sh-ark’s  bite.  If  a  smooth  plate  of 
lead,  he  thought,  were  thrust  into  the  fish’s  mouth, 
the  depth  which  his  teeth  should  pierce  the  lead, 
would  furnish  a  sort  of  scale  of  the  force  exerted. 
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THE  TROUT. 

You  knovv  that  trout  spawn  or  deposit  their  ova 
and  seminal  fluid  in  the  end  of  the  autumn  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  from  the  middle  of  November  till 
the  beginning  of  January,  their  maturity  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  temperature  of  the  season,  their 
quantity  of  food,  &c.  For  some  time  (a  month 
or  six  weeks)  before  they  are  prepared  for  the 
sexual  function,  or  that  of  re-production,  they  be¬ 
come  less  fat,  particularly  the  females  ;  the  large 
quantity  of  eggs,  and  their  size,  probably  affecting 
the  health  of  the  animal,  and  compressing  gene¬ 
rally  the  vital  organs  in  the  abdomen.  They  are 
at  least  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  they  have 
spawned  before  they  recover  their  flesh ;  and  the 
time  when  these  fish  are  at  the  worst  is  likewise 
the  worst  time  for  fly-fishing,  both  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather  and  because  there  are  fewer  flies 
on  the  water  than  at  any  other  season.  Even  in 
December  and  January  there  are  a  few  small 
gnats  or  water-flies  on  the  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  in  bright  days,  or  when  there  is  sunshine. 
These  are  generally  black ;  and  they  escape  the 
influence  of  the  frost  by  the  effects  of  light  on 
their  black  bodies,  and  probably  by  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  motions  of  their  fluids,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  their  organs.  They  are  found  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  the  temperature  must 
be  above  the  freezing  point.  In  February  a  few 
double- winged  water-flies  which  swim  down  the 
stream  are  usually  found  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
— such  as  the  willow-fly  ;  and  the  cow-dung-fly 
is  sometimes  carried  on  the  water  by  winds.  In 
March  there  are  several  flies  found  on  most  rivers. 
The  grannam  or  green-tail-fly,  with  a  wing  like  a 
moth,  comes  on  generally  morning  and  evening, 
from  five  till  eight  o’clock  a.  m.  in  mild  weather 
in  the  end  of  March  and  through  April.  Then 
there  are  the  blue  and  the  brown,  both  ephemerae, 
which  come  on,  the  first  in  dark  days,  the  second 
in  bright  days ;  these  flies,  when  well  imitated, 
are  very  destructive  to  fish.  Tlie  first  is  a  small 
fly  with  a  palish-yellow  body,  and  slender  beauti¬ 
ful  wings,  which  rest  on  the  back  as  it  floats  down 
the  water.  The  second,  called  the  cob  in  Wales, 
is  three  or  four  times  as  large,  and  has  brown 
wings,  which  likewise  protrude  from  the  back,  and 
its  wings  are  shaded  like  those  of  a  partridge, 
brown  and  yellow  brown.  These  three  kinds  of 
flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water,  which  produce 
larvae  that  remain  in  the  state  of  worms,  feeding 
and  breathing  in  the  water  till  they  are  prepared 
for  their  metamorphosis  and  quit  the  bottoms  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  mud  and  stones,  for  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  light  and  air.  The  brown  fly  usually 
disappears  before  the  end  of  April,  likewise  the 
grannam ;  but  of  the  blue  dun,  there  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  different  tints,  or  species,  or  varieties, 
which  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  day  all  the 
summer  and  autumn  long.  These  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  flies  on  the  Wandle — the  best  and  clearest 
stream  near  London.  In  early  spring  these  flies 
have  dark  olive  bodies ;  in  the  end  of  April  and 
the  beginning  of  May  they  are  found  yellow  ;  and 
in  the  summer  they  become  cinnamon-coloured  ; 
and  again,  as  the  winter  approaches,  gain  a  darker 


hue.  I  do  not,  how'ever,  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  the  same  flies,  but  more  probably  successive 
generations  of  ephemerse  of  the  same  species. 
The  excess  of  heat  seems  equally  unfavourable, 
as  the  excess  of  cold,  to  the  existence  of  the 
smaller  species  of  water-insects,  which,  during 
the  intensity  of  sunshine,  seldom  appear  in 
summer,  but  rise  morning  and  evening  only. 
The  blue  dun  has  in  June  and  July  a  yellow 
body ;  and  there  is  a  water-fly  which  in  the  even¬ 
ing  is  generally  found  before  the  moths  appear, 
called  the  red  spinner.  Towards  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  ephemerse  appear  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  :  a  very  pale  small  ephemerie,  which  is  of 
the  same  colour  as  that  which  is  seer,  in  some 
rivers  in  the  beginning  of  July.  In  September 
and  October  this  kind  of  fly  is  found  with  an 
olive  body,  and  it  becomes  darker  in  October,  and 
paler  in  November.  There  are  tw'o  other  flies 
which  appear  in  the  end  of  September,  and  con¬ 
tinue  during  October  if  the  weather  be  mild  :  a 
large  yellow  fly  with  a  fleshy  body  and  wing  like 
a  moth  ;  and  a  small  fly  with  four  wings,  with  a 
dark  or  claret-coloured  body,  that  when  it  falls  on 
the  water  has  its  wings,  like  the  great  yellow  fly, 
flat  on  its  back.^  This,  or  a  claret-bodied  fly, 
very  similar  in  character,  may  be  likewise  found 
in  March  or  April,  on  some  waters.  In  this 
river  I  have  often  caught  many  large  trout  in 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  with  the  blue 
dun,  having  the  yellow  body  ;  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  below  St.  Albans,  and  between 
that  and  Watford,  I  have  sometimes,  as  early  as 
April,  caught  fish  in  good  condition  ;  but  the  true 
season  for  the  Colne  is  the  season  of  the  May-fly. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  large  Eng¬ 
lish  rivers  containing  large  trouts,  and  abounding 
in  May-fly: — such  as  the  Test  and  the  Rennet; 
the  one  running  by  Stockbridge,  the  other  by 
Hungerford.  But  in  the  Wandle,  at  Carshalton 
and  Beddington,  the  May-fly  is  not  found ;  and 
the  little  blues  are  the  constant,  and,  when  w'ell 
imitated,  killing  flies  on  this  water  ;  to  which  may 
be  joined  a  dark  alder-fly,  and  a  red  evening  fly. 
In  the  Avon,  at  Ringwood  and  Fordingbridge, 
the  May-fly  is  likewise  a  killing  fly  ;  but  as  this 
is  a  grayling  river,  the  other  flies,  particularly  the 
grannam  and  blue  and  brown,  are  good  in  spring, 
and  the  alder-fly  or  pale  blue  later,  and  the  blue 
dun  in  September  and  October,  and  even  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  the  streams  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Britain,  the  spring  and  autumnal  flies  are  by 
far  the  most  killing.  The  Usk  was  formerly  a 
very  productive  trout  stream  ;  and  the  fish,  being 
well  fed  by  the  worms  washed  down  by  the  winter 
floods,  were  often  in  good  season,  cutting  red,  in 
March  and  tlie  beginning  of  April :  and  at  this 
season  the  blues  and  browns,  particularly  when  the 
water  was  a  little  stained  after  a  small  flood, 
afforded  the  angler  good  sport.  In  Herefordshire 
and  Derbyshire,  where  trout  and  grayling  are 
often  found  together,  the  same  periods  are  gene¬ 
rally  best  for  angling  ;  but  in  the  Dove,  Lathkill, 
and  VVye,  with  the  natural  May-fly,  many  nsh 
may  be  taken  ;  and  in  old  times,  in  peculiarly 
windy  days,  or  high  and  troubled  water,  even  the 
artificial  May-fly,  according  to  Cotton,  was  very 
killing. — Salmonia. 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  birds  would  scarcely 
seem  to  a  cursory  observer  to  be  regulated  by  any  de¬ 
finite  laws.  It  would  rather  appear  that  the  localites 
of  the  several  tribes  were  (luite  capriciously  assigned, 
and  that  the  labour  of  the  inquirer  could  effect  no  more 
than  the  accumulation  of  disjointed  facts,  from  which 
no  principles  could  be  deduced.  This,  however,  would 
be  a  very  incorrect  view  of  the  case.  The  subject  is, 
indeed,  intricate  ;  and  much  remainstobe  investigated, 
as  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  attention  of  natu¬ 
ralists  has  been  directed  to  it. 

Some  families,  genera,  or  even  species,  are  distri¬ 
buted  throughout  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  while  others 
are  confined  to  isolated  spots.  Some  extend  within 
given  latitudinal  lines  throughout  the  circle  of  the 
earth  ;  while  others  are  compensated  for  a  limited 
latitudinal  range  by  an  ample  spread  between  given 
lines  of  longitude.  Ihus,  some  of  the  ptarmigans 
(the  willow-ptarmigan,  for  instance),  tlie  snowy  owl, 
the  jer-falcon,  and  many  more,  are  spread  througli  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America  > 
and  the  parrot  tribe  ranges  round  the  globe  within 
given  latitudes  on  either  side  of  the  equator, — India, 
Alrica,  America,  and  New  Holland,  each  producing 
their  peculiar  species.  On  the  contrary,  many  tribes- 
are  exclusively  lestricted  to  an  appointed  country  ; 
and  others,  that  are  in  general  spread  over  the  earth, 
are  denied  admission  to  some  peculiar  region.  Thus, 
the  w'oodpecker  abounds  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the 
New,  from  north  to  south,  but  they  are  excluded  from. 
the  continent  of  Australia.  It  may,  however,  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  rule  (though  the  inadequacy  of  our  in- 
formation  prevents  us  from  clearly  following  it  out  in 
all  cases),  that  those  tribes  of  birds,  w-hose  localities 
are  circumscribed  within  given  limits,  will  in  oiher 
countries,  where  all  concomitant  circumstances  are 
the  same,  be  represented  by  tribes  filling,  as  it  were, 
their  place,  performing  their  work,  and  displaying  in 
the  main  the  same  habits  and  manners.  We  may 
instance  a  few  of  these  harmonies.  The  peacock,  of 
which  there  are  two  species,  is  limited  to  India  and 
its  adjacent  islands  ;  but  in  America,  its  place  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  turkey,  of  which  there  are  two  species^ 
also,  and  in  Africa  by  the  guinea-fowl.  The  ostrich 
roams  the  deserts  of  Africa  ;  the  emeu  the  wilds  of 
Australia;  the  cassowary  the  luxuriant  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  the  rhea  the  hilly  regions  of 
South  America.  The  pheasants  of  Asia  are  represented 
by  the  curassows  and  guans  in  America, — where  the 
orti/x  takes  the  place  of  the  quail,  and  the  tbiamoo  that 
of  the  bustard.  The  honey-eaters  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  brilliant  sun -birds  of  India  and  Africa, 
and  the  still  more  splendid  humming-birds  of  America, 
respectively  occupy  in  their  own  territories  each  others’ 
place.  If  these  ideas  be  correct,  then  it  must  follow 
that  no  group  of  birds  can  be  studied  with  advantage' 
in  an  isolated  point  of  view  ; — to  know  them  we  must 
know  their  affinities. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  apply 
more  or  less  universally,  we  introduce  the  beautiful, 
group  to  which  we  have  last  alluded,  namely,  hum¬ 
ming-birds,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  This  group- 
is,  in  every  point  of  view,  most  interesting  to  the  na¬ 
turalist.  They  are  natives  of  the  New  World;  and. 
rich  as  that  continent  is  in  the  most  splendid  feathered 
beings,  the  brilliancy  and  grace  of  these  small  birds 
are  such  as  to  excite  the  highest  admiration  in  the; 
spectator,  who  at  once  acknowledges  their  pre-emi¬ 


nence.  Our  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  economy 
is,  however,  very  limited  at  present ;  nor  have  their 
affinities  been  hitherto  fairly  investigated. 

Recent  discoveries  have  proved  that  the  range  of 
habitation  is  more  extended  than  was  once  imagined  ; 
for  though  they  chiefly  abound  in  the  intertropical 
latitudes  of  America,  many  visit  the  temperate  and 
colder  portions  of  lhat  continent.  The  ruby-throated 
humming-bird  (^Trochilns  Coluhris ),  passes  north  as 
far  as  the  interior  of  Canada,  migrating  like  the  swal¬ 
low.  Nor  is  this  the  only  species  which  extends  into 
a  colder  climate.  Captain  King,  while  on  his  survey 
of  the  southern  coasts,  met  with  numerous  species 
flying  about  in  a  snow-storm  near  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  discovered  two  species  (Trochilus  Fer- 
uundeiisis,  and  2\  Stokesii)  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez.  Still,  however,  the  central  regions  of  the 
continent,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  are  their  chief 
resort.  There  they  people  the  woods  and  the  gardens 
glancing  in  the  sun  like  meteors  as  they  flit  by  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  or,  suspended  on  their  bur¬ 
nished  and  quivering  wings,  explore  the  nectary  of 
some  scented  blossom.  These  birds  may  be  almost 
said  to  live  upon  the  wing.  There  is  no  bird  that 
equals  them  in  power  of  flight,  and  they  are  quick  as 
lightning  in  their  motions.  Their  wings  are  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  length,  and  this,  w'ith  their  shape  and  the 
character  of  the  feathers  composing  them,  contributes 
to  their  efficiency.  The  feet  and  legs,  on  the  con- 
trar3%  are  small  and  feeble ;  they  are,  in  fact,  of 
merely  second-rate  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
humming-bird.  The  ground  and  the  trees  are  not 
its  element.  It  sometimes,  indeed,  settles  on  a  twig, 
while  it  preens  its  plumage  of  glittering  scale-like 
feathers,  or  arranges  the  moss  and  down  of  its  nest ; 
but  the  air  is  its  abiding  place,  where  it  feeds  and 
passes  the  whole  of  its  active  existence.  Wilson 
observes  that  “  the  humming-bird  is  extremely  fond 
of  tubular  flowers,  and  I  have  often  stopped  with 
pleasure  to  observe  his  manoeuvres  among  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  trumpet  flower.  When  arrived  before  a 
thicket  of  those  that  are  full  blow'n,  he  poises  or  sus¬ 
pends  himself  on  the  w'ing,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  seconds  so  steadily,  that  his  wings  become  in¬ 
visible,  or  only  like  a  mist,  and  you  can  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  pupil  of  his  eye  looking  round  with  great 
•quickness  and  circumspection.”  With  respect,  then, 
to  the  shape  of  these  powerful  organs  of  flight,  we 
may  notice  that  they  are  narrow-pointed,  and  more  or 
Jess  curved  inwards,  a  good  deal  resembling  those  of 
the  swift, — and  are  mainly  composed  of  the  primary 
quill  feathers,  beautifully  graduated,  the  first  or  outer 
one  being  the  longest.  The  secondary  quill  feathers 
are  very  short,  and  occupy  the  inner  edge  at  the  base 
•of  the  primaries,  taking  up  little  room,  and  adding 
nothing  to  the  breadth  of  the  wing  as  in  birds  in 
■general.  The  structure  of  these  feathers  must  not  be 
overlooked;  they  consist  of  a  strong  and  peculiarly 
elastic  shaft,  which  in  many  species  is  very  thick  at 
;its  commencement.  On  each  side  of  this  shaft  is  the 
vane,  composed  of  narrow,  closely  set,  springy 
plumelets,  so  compacted  together,  as  to  give  the  idea 
•of  a  thin  metallic  or  horny  web,  atnd  which,  cutting 
the  air  at  every  stroke,  produces  that  humming  noise 
which  is  heard,  w'hile  the  bird  hovers  over  the  flower, 
or  darts  arrow-like  along.  Of  the  immense  strength 
of  the  pectoral  muscles  by  whose  action  these  long 
pointed  wdngs  ate  thus  rapidly  agitated,  we  can 
scarcely  form  an  adequate  conception. 

Next  to  the  wings,  the  tail  is  the  most  important 
agent  as  an  organ  of  aerial  progression.  It  is  not 
■only  the  rudder  by  which  a  bird  directs  its  course,  or 
turns  and  w'heels,  but  it  adds  to  the  superfices  of  the 
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body  without  increasing  its  weight.  In  this  groud 
the  tail  is  ample,  but  varies  extremely  in  shape  ;  in 
some  species  it  is  square,  in  others  forked,  in  some 
pointed,  but  in  all  it  is  composed  of  feathers  closely  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  wing  in  texture.  Thus  is  the  hum- 
miiig-bird  constituted  for  flight ;  nor  is  this  extremely 
rapid  merely,  but  it  is  capable  of  long  continuance. 
The  flitting  progress  of  the  humming-bird  from  flower 
to  flower  resembles  that  of  a  bee, — but  is  inflnitely 
more  quick.  When,  however,  the  bird  is  journeying, 
it  sweeps  through  the  air  in  long  undulations,  rising 
and  sinking  alternately. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  nectar  of 
flowers  constitutes  the  sole  food  of  this  charming 
race,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Nectar  is  no  doubt  a 
part  of  their  diet,  but  by  no  means  the  whole ;  they 
feed  on  the  small  insects  which  lurk  in  the  nectary, 
or  wander  over  the  petals, — nay,  they  even  take  in¬ 
sects  on  the  wing,  as  was  observed  by  Wilson,  who 
also  found  their  fragments  in  the  stomach  of  such  as 
he  examined;  and  Audubon  states,  in  confirmation, 
that  insects,  especially  those  of  the  coleopterous  or¬ 
der,  are  the  principal  food  of  the  humming-bird.  The 
bill  fitted  for  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  flowers, 
is  long  and  slender,  but  varies  in  shape.  According 
to  Brisson  and  others,  the  tongue  consists  of  two 
muscular  tubes.  This  organ,  which  in  the  humming¬ 
bird  is  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  food,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  protruded  to  a  considerable  distance, 
as  we  see  in  the  wryneck,  woodpecker,  &c.  Audu¬ 
bon  says,  that  the  double-tubed  tongue  of  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva,  so  that 
the  insect  adheres  to  it  when  touched  ;  hence  the  bird 
has  only  to  dart  its  tongue  at  his  prey,  and  retract  it 
into  its  mouth. 

Diminutive  as  they  are,  these  beautiful  creatures 
are  bold  and  intrepid,  and  defend  their  nests  against 
intruders  with  the  greatest  spirit.  Their  powers  of 
flight  give  them  every  advantage  in  these  aerial  com¬ 
bats  over  birds  much  larger  than  themselves,  atwdiose 
eyes  they  tilt  with  their  sharp-pointed  beak,  uttering, 
at  the  same  time,  a  shrill  piercing  shriek.  Two  males 
seldom  meet  without  a  battle  :  and  wliile  the  female 
is  sitting  her  mate  attacks  indiscriminately  every  bird 
that  approaches,  exhibiting  the  utmost  fury.  The  nest 
of  the  humming-bird  varies  in  different  species.  We 
have  seen  some  built  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  others 
attached  to  the  extreme  twigs,  so  as  to  wave  in  the 
breeze.  The  materials  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  cotton  or  down  of 
various  plants,  beautifully  interwoven  ;  some  species 
add  an  outside  layer  of  moss  or  lichen.  It  apjiears 
that  the  number  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  female  is 
usually  two,  and  their  colour  pure  white. 

That  these  beautiful  and  elegant  birds  should  not  be 
kept  in  captivity  will  not  surprise  those  who  know 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  them,  even  in  their  own 
regions,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  imprisonment. 
Several  attempts  have,  however,  been  made ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  two  nestlings  of  a  species  termed  the 
Mango  humming-bird  were  actually  brought  alive  to 
England,  and  lived  for  a  short  time  in  the  possession 
of  Lady  Hammond  ;  they  were  very  docile,  and  fed 
on  honey,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  insects  were 
offered  them  or  not.  Audubon  states  that  he  has 
seen  many  humming-birds  in  partial  confinement ; 
and  that,  when  fed  with  honey  or  syrup  exclusively, 
they  soon  died  in  a  state  of  emaciation,  but  that, 
when  duly  supplied  with  fresh  flowers  (abounding 
w'ith  insects),  and  surrounded  with  gauze-netting, 
through  which  insects  could  enter,  they  lived  in 
health  and  were  active.  Indeed,  he  mentions  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  several  were  thus  kept  for  the  space 


of  twelve  months,  when  they  were  restored  to  liberty, 
the  person  who  attended  to  them  having  a  long  voy¬ 
age  to  perform. 

To  these  instances  of  domestication  w'e  may  add 
the  following  from  the  ‘  Habits  of  Birds,’  in  the 
‘  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’  where  it  is 
quoted  from  Labat’s  ‘  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  lies  de 
I’Amei'ique.’  “  I  showed,”  says  this  author,  “  a  nest 
of  humming-birds  to  Father  Montdidier,  which  was 
placed  on  a  shed  near  the  house.  He  carried  it  off 
with  the  young  wLen  they  were  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  days’  old,  and  put  them  in  a  cage  at  his  room- 
window,  where  the  parent  cock  and  hen  continued 
to  feed  them,  and  grew  so  tame  that  they  scarcely 
ever  left  the  room;  and  though  not  shut  up  in  the 
cage  or  subjected  to  any  restraint,  they  used  to  eat 
and  sleep  with  their  brood.  I  have  often  seen  all 
the  four  sitting  on  Father  Montdidier’s  finger,  sing¬ 
ing  as  if  they  had  been  perched  upon  a  branch.  He 
fed  them  with  very  fine  and  almost  limpid  paste, 
made  with  biscuit,  Spanish  wine,  and  sugar.  They 
dipped  their  tongue  in  it,  and  when  their  appetite 
was  satisfied,  they  fluttered  and  chanted.  I  never 
saw  anything  more  lovely  than  these  four  pretty  little 
birds,  which  flew  about  the  house  and  attended  to 
the  call  of  their  foster  father.  He  preserved  them  in 
this  way  five  or  six  months,  and  we  hoped  soon  to 
see  them  breed,  when  Father  Montdidier,  having 
forgotten  one  night  to  tie  the  cage  in  which  they 
were  roosted,  by  a  cord  that  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
to  keep  them  from  the  rats,  had  the  vexation  in  the 
morning  to  find  that  they  had  disappeared  :  they  had 
been  devoured.’’ 

The  family  of  humming-birds  (Trochilid^)  is  di¬ 
vided  into  numerons  genera,  having  their  distinct 
characters:  our  observations  are,  of  course,  general, 
and  apply  to  the  group  at  large.  We  may  add  that 
upwards  of  100  species  are  known  to  naturalists. 


The  Sense  of  Hearing  in  Birds. — The  hearing  of 
Birds,  so  necessary  for  escape  from  dangers,  as  well 
as  indicating  the  neighbourhood  of  their  prey,  is 
scarcely  less  perfect  in  many  species  than  their  sight ; 
yet  the  external  ear,  which  is  essential  for  producing 
distinctness  of  sound,  as  the  organ  is  formed  in  qua¬ 
drupeds  and  man,  would  obstruct  their  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  throughout  the  air,  andbe  inconvenient  in  other 
respects.  This  appendage  is  therefore  withheld,  but 
it  is  amply  compensated  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  structure — a  circumstance  which  indicates  the 
never-failing  resources  of  the  Creator.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  slight,  and  perhaps  a  trifling  change  ; 
but  it  acquires  importance  as  being  one  of  infinite 
variety  of  beneficent  contrivances  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  different  tribes  of  animals  wisely 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  condition.  We 
do  not  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  any  thing  among 
the  wonders  of  creation  which  strikes  the  inquiring 
mind  more  forcibly  than  instances  of  departure  from 
an  ordinary  rule,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  accom¬ 
modation  to  circumstance.  In  comparative  anatomy, 
such  accommodations  incessantly  occur ;  and  it  is 
this  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  charm  to  that  interest¬ 
ing  department  of  science.  Were  all  animals  to  be 
formed  precisely  on  the  same  external  model,  or  w^ere 
deviations  from  a  common  form  to  bear  no  distinct 
reference  to  their  localities  and  instincts,  it  would  be 
less  easy  to  refute  the  comfortless  theory  of  the  in¬ 
fidel,  who  refers  all  the  operations  of  nature  to  mate¬ 
rial  causes,  and  excludes  from  the  universe  the  de¬ 
signing  hand  of  an  intelligent  Creator. — Faculties  of 
Birds — Library  of  Eniertaininy  Knowledge. 
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When  science  forsakes  the  cloistered  seclusion 
of  the  study,  and  seeking  the  busy  haunts  of  inter¬ 
course,  invites  the  society  of  the  multitude,  it 
rapidly  advances  in  its  progress  to  competition, 
utility,  and  extension,  and  then  begins  to  connect 
itself  as  one  of  the  pillars  which  support  the  intel¬ 
lectual  fabric  that  casts  its  genial  influence  over 
mankind.  The  untenable  dogmas  which  have  been 
connected  with  it  and  marred  its  progress,  become 
dissociated — theory  becomes  more  closely  scru¬ 
tinized — the  principles  assume  a  broader  basis, 
and  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  increased,  upon 
which  a  more  extensive  generalization  may  be 
made,  and  a  firmer  superstructure  can  be  raised. 
These  remarks  particularly  refer  to  the  science  of 
phrenology,  a  science  in  which  the  embryo  has 
been  developed,  and  its  organization  been  rendered 
complete  almost  by  the  same  cultivators.  The  ge¬ 
neral  developements  of  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  brain,  first  pointed 
out  by  the  simultaneous  and  combined  efforts  of 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  was  soon  exhausted  by 
the  flights  of  fancy,  assuming  innumerable  distinc¬ 
tions  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties ; 
but  whilst,  by  closer  observation  and  more  careful 
generalization,  its  vagaries  have  been  restricted, 
what  are  now  received  as  the  principles,  have  the 
advantages  of  repeated  confirmation,  so  that  the 
sceptic,  who  formerly  gave  his  unqualified  dis¬ 
avowal,  now  admits  the  doctrines.  A  striking  pe¬ 
culiarity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  exists  not  alone  in 
races  of  men,  but  even  in  classes  and  callings,  and 
this  so  characteristic  of  distinctive  capacities,  in¬ 
vites  the  attention  of  the  phrenologists  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  points  in  favour  of  his 
science. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Phrenological  Society, 
a  paper  was  read  from  an  eminent  London  hatter, 
containing  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and 
that  of  two  or  three  others  in  the  trade,  respecting 
the  varieties  of  the  human  head  presented  by  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  provinces.  Speaking  simply  as  physi¬ 
ologists,  as  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  generally  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  or 
the  size  of  the  brain  being  an  indication  of  mental 
power,  and  as  the  interior  bulk  of  the  head  corres¬ 
ponds  with  that  of  the  brain,  the  hatter,  by  his 
measurement,  possesses  the  power  not  only  to 
guage  the  head,  but  to  some  extent  the  intellects 
of  the  persons  whom  he  covers.  A  London  hatter 
supidies  hats  of  all  qualities  for  the  higher  and 
lower  classes,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  there¬ 
fore  possesses  the  best  facility  and  opportunity  to 
judge  of  their  relative  heads,  and  this  the  present 
writer  appears  to  have  fulfilled  with  equal  ability 
and  judgment. 

Commencing  with  London,  the  writer  remarks 
that  a  perceptible  difference  will  be  observed  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
society.  In  the  former  the  majority  are  above  the 
medium,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  meet 
with  a  large  head.  This  is  easily  proved  by  the 
different  qualities  of  hats  in  requisition  by  each, 
in  the  manufacturing  of  which  a  distinct  difference 
in  the  scale  of  sizes  is  observed.  Taking  the  two 
classes  of  society,  this  rule  will  be  found  invari¬ 
ably  to  prevail  throughout  the  country,  the  middle 
ranks  of  life  forming  a  medium  between  the  two. 
Establishments  at  the  west-end  of  the  town,  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  higher  cir¬ 
cles,  require  piorc  large  hats  in  proportion  than 


other  hatters  where  trade  is  confined  to  the  middle 
ranks,  and  the  business  with  the  lower  class  con¬ 
tains  a  proportionate  relation  of  small  over  large 
hats.  Taking  the  average  size  of  livery  hats  for 
servants,  the  scale  is  less  than  for  that  of  their 
masters,  and  grooms  generally  have  larger  heads 
than  footmen.  But  not  only  is  this  difference  in 
size  observed — it  is  also  noticed,  and  that  most 
interesting  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  that 
there  is  a  variation  between  the  two  classes  in  the 
circle  of  the  head  coming  in  contact  with  the  hat  so 
as  to  influence  its  measurement.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  society  the  upper  portion  of  the  head, 
comprehending  the  reflecting  faculties,  ideality 
and  caution,  come  in  contact  to  increase  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  hat ;  but  in  the  lower  orders, 
the  hat  resting  upon  or  covering  the  ear,  shows 
that  the  size  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circle 
round  the  head  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
basilar  region  than  the  upper  region. 

The  weavers  of  Spitalfields  have  extremely  small 
heads,  and  in  Coventry  the  same  facts  are  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  observed.  In  the  counties  lying  north 
and  north-east  of  the  metropolis,  Hertford,  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  the  head  is  smaller  than  in 
any  other  pai't  of  the  empire;  a  man  in  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  life  being  ofien  found  with  a  head  not 
bigger  than  that  of  a  boy  six  years  of  age  in  the 
medium.  In  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  the  heads 
are  large ;  in  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall, 
they  are  above  the  medium  London  size  ;  but  the 
northern  counties,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  Northumberland,  produce  a  greater 
number  of  larger  heads  than  any  other  part  of 
England.  The  scale  of  measurement  in  furnishing 
hats  for  a  Scotch  regiment  is  larger  than  that  of 
an  English  one.  The  following  anecdote  is  related 
between  the  Scotch  and  London  heads  of  the  lower 
classes  : — “  A  manufacturer  at  Manchester  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  a  London  house  to  send  off 
immediately  a  certain  quantity  of  a  peculiar  qua¬ 
lity  of  hats.  Havdng  the  same  description  of  bats 
ready  packed  for  Scotland,  he  sent  off'  that  packet 
promptly  to  oblige  his  London  correspondent, 
without  any  regard  to  the  sizes.  To  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  were  invoiced, 
they  proved  to  be  perfectly  unsaleable  from  the 
whole  of  them  being  very  large  in  size.” 

These  facts  necessarily  lead  to  several  curious 
conclusions  :  they  tend  to  show  that  life  is  not  al¬ 
together  a  lottery,  and  the  destiny  of  man  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fall  of  a  die.  If  we  find  the  large 
heads  at  the  top,  the  intermediate  heads  in  the 
middle,  and  the  small  heads  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  we  trace  the  operation  of  a  principle 
distinct  from  that  of  fortuity.  Bulk  of  head  al¬ 
ways  denotes  power — it  may  be  power  of  intellect, 
of  sentiment,  or  passion  ;  it  is  either  a  token  of  in¬ 
tellectual  characters,  or  of  great  animal  propensi¬ 
ties.  The  principle  goes  far  to  supply  a  key  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  fate.  When  we  see  an  indi¬ 
vidual  rise  in  life,  it  is  but  the  mounting  of  the 
brain  to  its  proper  position.  The  rapacious  trader 
w’ho  amasses  wealth  may  have  as  large  a  head  as 
the  ideal  philosopher  who  wastes  his  substance  in 
schemes  of  ideal  good,  but  the  size  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  different  direction.  When  we  ob¬ 
serve  men  of  small  intellect  amassing  princely  for¬ 
tunes,  these  men  will  always  be  found  to  possess 
force  of  character,  and  act  under  feelings  which 
directs  their  thoughts  to  one  channel,  and  that 
channel  leads  to  wealth ;  and  when  we  see  per¬ 
sons  of  great  intellect  squander  their  patrimony, 
it  is  because  their  mental  energy  seeks  employ-r 
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ment  in  pursuits  which  consume  their  property,  or 
at  least  divert  their  thoughts  from  the  means  of 
preserving  it.  By  a  family  of  large  brain  inter¬ 
marrying  with  another  of  small  calibre,  a  family 
of  large  brains  is  produced,  and  such  may  for  some 
time  keep  up  their  standing  in  the  social  scale ; 
but  by  crossing  in  different  directions  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  perhaps  the  fortunes  of  families  will 
become  reversed. 

Were  society  founded  on  just  principles,  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  brain  would  be  the  only  true  quality 
of  distinction  ;  but  whilst  there  are  too  many  ad¬ 
ventitious  circumstances  connected  with  our  social 
system  to  prevent  the  large  brain  mounting  on  its 
proper  station,  there  are  also  too  many  in  opera¬ 
tion  which  set  in  retaining  small  heads  and  narrow 
intellects  in  their  unnatural  precedence  in  the 
social  scale. 


POETICAL  VAPOURS;  OR,  SMOKE 
AND  SONG. 


Cigar !  Cigar !  to  thee  the  lyre, 

To  thee  the  cup,  the  jest  belong. 

And  from  thy  ashes,  full  and  free. 

Springs  ready-made  my  grateful  song. 

The  song,  the  smoke,  alike  ascend 
On  perfum’d  breezes  to  the  Nine, 

And  Castdly’s  bright  daughters  blend. 

Their  incense — not  so  sweet  as  thine. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  beauty  stealing. 

Softly  along  a  lover’s  cheek. 

Provoking  wounds  that  just  were  healing. 

And  thoughts  he  would — but  may  not  speak  ; 
Sweet  is  that  breath  ;  but  sweeter  far. 

Thy  fragrant  fumes,  Cigar  !  Cigar ! 

And  sweet  the  spirit  of  the  feast, 

The  herald  of  approaching  dinner, 

That  mocks  the  mouth,  but  feeds  at  least 
The  nose  of  every  hungry  sinner  ; 

Yes  !  sweet  those  steams  ;  but  sweeter  far. 

Thy  fragrant  fumes.  Cigar  !  Cigar  ! 

Here  as  in  quiet  I  inhale. 

Thy  atmosphere  of  calm  delight. 

At  Fortune’s  freaks  I  cease  to  rail. 

Nor  mark  old  Time’s  loo  speedy  flight. 

Place  me  beneath  some  noxious  star. 

In  climes  where  Phoebus  is  deny’d. 

And  give  me  but  my  light  cigar. 

My  glass  of  negus  by  my  side — 

With  each  fair  wreath  of  curling  smoke, 

PH  send  my  woes  to  melt  in  air ; 

And  laugh  at  those  unhappy  folk 
Who  cannot  puff  away  their  care. 

Then  bring  me,  boy,  O  bring  me  quick. 

Another  roll  of  brown  tobacco  ; 

And,  as  my  tuneful  throat  is  thick, 

A  strong  hot  glass  of  “  Sherris  sack”  0  ! 


THOUGHTS  OF  AN  OYSTER  SEATED 
ON  A  GRIDIRON. 

“  They’ve  borne  me  afar  from  my  native  bed. 

Where  such  a  beauty  I  did  grow',” 

And  from  dredger  to  dealer,  in  bustle  and  dread, 
I’ve  been  tumbled  about  till  I  wish’d  myself  dead  ; 
And  now,  by  mv  beard,  I  am  pretty  w'ell  sped. 

For  my  frame’s  in  the  devil’s  own  glow  ! 

So  ho !  what  the  plague  is  this  piercing  my  shell ! 

Sure  ’tis  flame  rising  hotter  and  hotter  ! 

Why,  an  oyster  of  quality  might  just  as  w'ell 
Take  kitchen-floor  lodgings  in  fire-eating  h — , 

Or  make  up  his  mind,  like  a  mumchance,  to  dwell 
In  the  mullock-stowed  maw  of  an  otter  1 

Accurst  is  ray  fate !  I’m  all  shrivell’d  up  ! 

Never  more  shall  I  rest  on  the  banks 
Where,  before  love  was  crost,  I  oft  tasted  the  nup- 
Tual  delight  to  be  drawn  from  the  conjugal  cup  ; 
Now  I’m  doom’d  to  be  dished  that  some  boobies  may 
sup, 

And  fatten  their  indolent  flanks. 

Oh,  Neptune  !  oh,  Venus  !  release  a  poor  oyster. 
Who  swears  in  the  heat  of  devotion, 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  like  a  monk  in  a  cloister. 
He’ll  shrink  in  his  shell  from  the  touch  of  the  Rois¬ 
ter, 

And  never  (if  once  he  get  back)  heed  the  holster 
Who’d  tempt  him  to  leave  the  green  ocean. 

Vain,  vain  is  my  prayer!  The  pow'ers  will  not  save! 

I’m  fated  in  flame  to  expire  ! 

So  i’ll  die  like  a  hero  as  modest  as  brave. 

My  beard  is  now  singed — without  water  I  shave — 
Contented  my  carcass  I  give  to  the  grave. 

While  my  spirit  flares  up  with  the  fire  !” 
*#**»#«* 

*  *  Oh,  you  !  w'hom  broiled  oysters  at  supper  delight, 
Remember  this  dying  one’s  moan  ; 

And  whenever  to  chambers  you  chance  to  invite, 

Or  at  gay  civic  feasts  are  for  ‘  making  a  night,’ 

Be  sure  that  no  shell-fish,  in  desperate  plight. 

Hath  curst  you  with  death’s  frantic  groan.” 

Frazer's  Magazine. 


A  Bather  killed  by  a  Polypus. — In  the  shallow 
waters,  at  Tacape,are  caught  great  quantities  of  fish, 
by  forming  curved  lines  of  palisades  some  w'ay  out 
to  sea,  with  palm-branches  ;  by  which  the  fish  that 
come  up  with  the  high  water  are  retained  when  it 
recedes.  The  horrid  polypus,  w'hich  is,  however, 
greedily  eaten,  abounds,  and  some  are  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  size :  they  prove  at  times  highly  dangerous  to 
bathers.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  two  vears 
since:  a  Sardinian  captain  bathing  at  Jerbeh,  felt 
one  of  his  feet  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  these  animals  : 
on  this,  with  his  other  foot  he  tried  to  disengage 
himself,  but  this  limb  was  immediately  seized  by 
another  of  the  monster’s  arms ;  he  then  with  his 
hands  endeavoured  to  free  himself,  but  these  also  in 
succession  were  firmly  grasped  by  the  polypus,  and 
the  poor  man  was  shortly  after  found  drowned,  with 
all  his  limbs  strongly  bound  together  by  the  arms  and 
legs  of  the  fish  ;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  where 
this  happened  the  water  w’as  scarcely  four  feet  in 
depth.  The  polypus,  after  having  entwined  its  arms 
round  its  prey,  adheres  to  it  by  suction,  for  which 
purpose  the  under  ttart  of  its  limbs  is  furnished  with 
a  double  row  of  bell-shaped  air-holes. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SRORTSMAN 
AND  VETERINARY  RECORDER. 


Sir, — Considering  that  the  works  of  French 
Veterinarians  are  but  little  known  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  public  at  large,  I  beg  to  offer, 
through  the  medium  of  your  magazine,  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
“  Dictionairc  de  Medicine  et  de  Chirurgie 
Veterinairc,"  by  Hurtrel  d’Arboral,  a  work 
deserving  the  attention  of  every  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  of  all  persons  connected  with 
the  horse. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BAILEY. 
Canonbury,  May  9,  1835. 


GLANDERS—(Fkench,  MORVE.) 


Of  all  the  diseases  affecting  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  the  most  formidable  are  those  of  a  contagi¬ 
ous  nature,  from  the  severe  detriment  they  cause 
to  agriculture  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  property 
of  the  husbandmen;  and  among  these,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  re¬ 
specting  the  fact  of  its  contagion,  glanders  is  by  no 
means  the  least  grievous.  If,  less  suddenly  de¬ 
structive,  and  less  rapid  in  its  course  than  an 
epizootic,  it  appears  less  pernicious ;  its  pro¬ 
gress  although  slower  and  less  obvious,  is  per¬ 
haps  but  the  more  fatal ;  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  discover,  and  confine  it  in  the  place  of 
its  origin,  because  it  is  there  either  hidden,  or  dis¬ 
guised  long  before  its  existence  is  suspected. 
Again,  glanders  is  distinguished  from  an  epizootic 
in  that  its  attacks  are  made  indifferently,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  and  that  it  affects  each  animal 
individually,  by  the  influence  of  particular  causes  ; 
whereas  the  epizootic  on  the  contrary  attacks  in¬ 
discriminately,  a  number  of  animals  of  the  same 
species,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  common  and  general  causes.  In  the 
latter  we  have  remedial  measures  to  which  we  may 
have  recourse,  and  which  are  not  always  without 
effect ;  in  the  former  we  are  destitute  of  any  on 
which  dependence  can  be  placed  ;  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  and  as  has  often  been  said,  the  rock  on 
which  have  been  wrecked  all  the  resources  of  art, 
notwithstanding  the  discoveries  (even  the  latest) 
that  have  been  made. 

This  fearful  disease,  which  is  peculiar  to  mono- 
dactyles,  commits  in  general  extensive  ravages, 
especially  in  the  cavalry  corps,  in  posting,  and 
coach  establishments,  {relois  de  pastes,  et  de  mes- 
segeries,)  in  large  studs,  {grands  depots^  in 
armies,  and  indeed  wherever  a  number  of  horses 
are  congregated.  Sometimes  in  these  last  in¬ 
stances  it  presents  itself  under  an  epizootic  form  ; 
in  fact  it  was  thus  it  appeared  in  our  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  after  the  epizootic  among  cattle  in  July 
1776,  and  again  in  1808  it  showed  itself  in  the 
same  way  in  the  department  Pas  du  Calais,  where 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  it  exten¬ 
sively. 

W  e  shaf^  to  give  in  the  first  instance  a  short 


clear  view  of  glanders,  stale  that  it  belongs  to 
that  order  of  dull  phlegmonous  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  to  which  the  term  catarrhal 
has  been  applied,  and  that  it  may  be  merely  a  form 
of  coryza ;  it  always  commences  by  inflammation, 
which  is  sometimes  acute  at  the  outset  but  passing 
generally  to  the  chronic  state,  or  often  indeed  as¬ 
suming  the  latter  character  at  once.  It  appears 
that  it  may  be  originally  produced  by  direct  me¬ 
chanical  or  physiological  causes,  also  by  other 
causes  acting  similarly.  According  to  some  it  is 
always  contagious,  according  to  others  generally 
so,  while  a  third  party  deny  to  it  such  a  character 
altogether.  Verrier  thought  that  it  is  generated  in 
the  system  more  frequently  than  acquired  by  con¬ 
tagion,  and  Coleman  and  Delabere  Blaine  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  In  the  opinion  of  some  it  is 
seated  in  the  lymphatic  system,  in  that  of 
many  others  in  certain  of  the  viscera  ;  the 
most  judicious  however  locate  it  in  the  pitui¬ 
tary  membrane,  which  in  fact  is  found  to  be 
especially  affected  both  to  the  sight  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  good  observers.  Its  character  being 
established,  the  disease  consists  in  a  discharge  of 
mucus  of  different  sorts  from  the  nostrils,  or  more 
frequently  and  more  abundantly  from  cne  only,  in 
the  ulceration  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  in 
the  swelling  or  induration  of  the  submaxillary 
glands.  The  most  usual  lesions  of  the  membrane 
which  is  the  seat  of  this  disease,  are  ulceration,  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  puriform  matter  in  the  turbinated 
bones,  and  in  the  sinuses  of  the  head,  and  in  the 
end  induration  and  thickening  of  the  membrane 
itself.  Glanders  sometimes  (when  acute)  runs  its 
course  rapidly,  though  sometimes,  and  indeed 
more  frequently  (when  chronic)  its  progress 
is  slow.  It  sometimes  lasts  for  years  without 
producing  any  remarkable  derangement  in  the 
animal  economy ;  sometimes  it  is  united  to 
farcy,  with  which  according  to  some  it  bears  close 
analogy,  identity  even ;  but  this  is  denied  by 
others.  However  this  may  be,  whenever  this 
junction  occurs  glanders  becomes  very  severe  and 
extremely  contagious,  and  soon  produces  decay, 
marasmus  and  death. 

All  these  differences  of  opinion,  which  will  be 
canvassed  in  this  article,  prove  that  as  yet  glanders 
has  not  been  defined  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
nor  ought  this  to  astonish  us,  since  its  nature  is 
scarcely  known,  and  its  sources  and  causes  are 
totally  unknown  ;  this  at  least  we  may  infer  from 
the  incongruous  opinions  that  have  been  broached 
on  the  subject,  and  which  may  be  here  seen. 

Opinions  of  Authors  on  Glanders. —  The 
ancients  have  understood  this  disease  still  less  than 
those  of  the  present  age,  and  their  ideas  respecting 
it  were  vague,  often  ridiculous,  and  offered  nothing 
satisfactory.  G.  Masse,  who  has  translated  the 
Greek  Hippiatrists,  says  that  glanders  occurs  in 
horses  because  they  have  no  gall-bladder,  so  that 
the  bile  mingles  with  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
along  the  back,  passes  from  thence  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  thus  soon  affects  the  brain.  Jouvdain, 
who  has  also  translated  the  Greek  authors,  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  ascribes  the  occurrence  of 
glanders  to  the  substitution  for  a  gall-bladder  of  a 
nerve  by  which  the  bile  passes,  and  communicates 
with  the  whole  of  the  body,  but  principally  with 
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the  spinal  marrow,  and  brain,  from  whence  he  in¬ 
fers  it  infects  the  head  and  tongue.  We  find  the 
same  ideas  in  P.  Vegetius  Renatus,  and  this  is  not 
surprising  since  he  has  drawn  both  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  from  the  generality 
of  the  works  which  preceded  his  own,  and  if  we 
follow  up  the  thread  of  some  of  the  principles 
contained  in  them,  we  may  pass  as  far  back  as  to 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  the  glanders 
as  a  whitish,  viscous  matter,  of  a  bad  smell,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by  a  weep¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes.  He  adds  that  the  disease  is  in¬ 
curable  when  the  nasal  flux  becomes  sanious.  Al- 
though  the  descriptions  given  by  these  authors  are 
very  imperfect  and  they  describe  only  the  most 
common  symptoms  such  as  the  most  superficial 
observer  has  at  all  times  remarked,  still  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  recognize  the  glanders  by  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  these  ancients  assign  to  it,  cha¬ 
racteristics  entirely  its  own  and  which  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  other  disease. 

At  a  less  remote  date,  at  a  time  which  may  be 
called  the  middle  age,  a  slight  change  has  occurred 
in  the  ideas  respecting  glanders.  Solleysel,  who 
wrote  in  1669,  considers  it  a  languid  malady  hav¬ 
ing  an  affinity  to  morfondure,  strangles,  bastard 
strangles,  and  all  the  disorders  which  are  their 
sequelae.  He  ascribes  it  to  an  acrid  humour  corrod¬ 
ing  the  pituitary  membrane.  This  opinion  has 
been  reproduced  by  different  writers  as  a  new  one 
and  with  it  the  remedies  prescribed  by  Solleysel  to 
promote  the  resolution  of  the  glands.  That 
writer,  like  the  other  farriers  of  his  time,  was  not 
possessed  of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  deprived 
of  a  guide  so  necessary,  nay  so  indispensable,  he 
could  only  form  ideas  on  glanders  more  or  less  in¬ 
correct;  his  theory  is  not  the  result  of  his  researches 
or  experiments  but  a  hypothetical  calculation  from 
the  most  apparent  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
English  authors  are  not  in  advance  of  us.  Degrey 
says  that  before  thinking  of  the  glanders  there  are 
other  diseases  to  be  cured,  such  as  consumption  of 
the  flesh  and  lungs,  headache,  affections  of  the 
liver,  short  breath,  hidebound,  swelled  legs.  See. 
which  shows  that  this  author  I'egarded  it  as  a  se¬ 
condary  malady.  This  idea  has  been  since  re-ad¬ 
vanced.  Nearer  our  own  time  Blundeville  follows 
the  steps  of  Solleysel  and  maintains  like  the 
Greek  Hippiatrists  that  the  seat  of  glanders  is  in 
the  spinal  marrow  which  itconsumes.  Others  of  that 
nation  say  that  it  proceeds  from  the  substance  of  the 
brain  itself  by  the  frontal  sinuses.  Neither  Gibson 
nor  Bracken  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  ideas 
of  those  who  preceded  them,  and  the  latter  seems 
to  look  upon  the  disease  as  a  sequence  of  catarrh 
which  has  principally  affected  the  glands  of  the 
throat ;  he  denies  that  it  is  contagious,  and  this  opi¬ 
nion  has  been  again  brought  forward  by  some  of 
our  own  time  as  a  new  one.  In  France  Garsault 
exhausts  himself  in  reasonings  and  hypothetical 
explanations,  and  like  Solleysel  whose  ideas  he 
in  a  great  measure  borrows,  he  forms  a  system  from 
his  own  imagination.  Glanders,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Nouveau  Parfait  Marechul,  is  gene¬ 
rated  by  an  acrid  and  indigested  humour,  or  by  a 
thickened  lymph  which  the  blood  discharges  in  the 
glands  of  the  nose  and  posterior  jaw.  We  shall 
not  fatigue  our  readers  by  laying  before  them  the 


jargon  and  reveries  of  Garsault,  we  should  be  no 
wisei-  besides  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  age  preceding  the  present,  however,  affords 
us  some  documents  capable  of  putting  us  on  our 
way  towards  the  discovery  of  the  seat  and  nature 
of  glanders.  The  seat  has  been  especially  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  the  inquiries  of  Lafosse  sen.,  who 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  discovery 
of  this  as  the  basis  of  his  remedial  system.  He 
asserted  that  this  disease  is  inflammatory  and  local, 
that  its  real  seat  is  the  pituitary  membrane,  and 
that  the  best  treatment  is  the  application  of  in¬ 
jections  by  means  of  the  trepan.  In  this  he  in¬ 
tends  to  speak  only  of  the  true  glanders  {morve, 
proprement  dite)  as  he  considers  that  to  be  impro¬ 
perly  termed  glanders  when  the  thoracic  viscera 
are  affected.  With  respect  to  the  true  glanders 
Buflbn  adopts  the  opinion  of  Lafosse — and  thinks 
himself  warranted  to  consider  as  one  cause  of  the 
disease  the  coldness  of  the  water  which  horses 
drink  because  they  are  obliged  to  plunge  their 
nostrils  into  it,  and  keep  them  there  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time,  which,  according  to  him,  chills  them,  and 
gives  them  cold.  But  this  is  evidently  an  error  as 
horses  suck  through  the  extremities  of  their  lips 
in  drinking  as  do  asses,  mules,  and  oxen,  and  if 
they  dip  their  nostrils  into  the  water,  it  is  but  now 
and  then  and  by  accident.  Besides  if  Buffbn’s  view 
were  correct  it  would  follow  that  the  glanders  would 
be  most  prevalent  in  the  north  where  horses  drink 
the  coldest  water,  but  it  does  not  appear  more  there 
than  in  other  parts.  This  idea  finally  is  repeated  by 
Vitet,  and  the  last  translator  of  Pliny.  Bourgelat 
rejects  the  opinion  of  Lafosse,  considers  it  unten¬ 
able,  and  thinks  that  we  ought  not  to  seek  the 
source  of  glanders  elsewhere  than  in  discrasie, 
or  corruption  of  the  blood  and  humours.  La¬ 
fosse,  jun.,  has  much  extended  and  developed  his 
father’s  ideas,  and  maintains  them  against  most  of 
the  farriers  of  his  time,  who  placed  its  seat  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  See.  Considering  it  as  entirely 
a  local  disease,  he  contends  that  whenever  the 
thoracic  viscera  are  affected  it  is  not  the  true 
glanders.  We  have  one  charge  to  make  against 
him,  that  of  establishing  so  great  a  number  of  di¬ 
visions  and  snbdivisions  in  the  seven  kinds  of 
discharge  which  he  specifies,  as  tend  in  lieu  of 
making  the  matter  clearer,  rather  to  mystify  it  and 
cause  confusion  in  tim  mind  of  the  reader. 
However  it  is  to  the  two  Lafosses  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  hrst  positive  knowledge  of 
the  seat  of  glanders  ;  and  that  which  they  have 
stated  on  that  subject  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  lights  thrown  on  it  by  the  study  of  morbid 
anatomy.  Their  opinion  (adopted  by  Dupuis 
d'Emportes)  is  opposed  by  Malouin,  who  states 
that  in  examining  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  he  has  discovered  lesions  which  seem  to 
place  glanders  in  the  class  of  humoural  diseases. 
Dutz  is,  in  some  points,  of  this  latter  opinion  ;  he 
considers  glanders  as  affecting  the  humours  ;  and 
compares  the  chancres  in  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  horse  to  the  venereal  ulcers  in  the  can'd  of 
the  urethra  in  the  human  subject.  This  compari¬ 
son  had  been  made  by  Bourgelat  before  him,  and 
has  since  been  repeated  by  many,  among  others  by 
Aygaleng.  This  idea  has,  however,  been  nega¬ 
tived,  even  in  tlie  time  of  the  founder  of  our  ve- 
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tei’inary  schools,  after  experiments  made  by  him, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  glanders  bears  no  affi¬ 
nity  to  syphilis.  This  has  not  deterred  Paulet 
(who  does  not  adopt  the  remedial-treatment  of  La- 
fosse)  from  thinking  it  necessary,  in  order  to  take 
a  right  view  of  this  disease,  to  compare  it  with 
syphilis.  According  to  this  author,  the  two  virus 
act  in  the  same  manner  :  in  both  diseases,  the 
lymph  which  is  contaminated  by  their  presence  in¬ 
fects  that  of  the  neighbouring  glands,  to  which  it 
has  been  conveyed  ;  here  the  inguinal  are  affected, 
there  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual,  all  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  same  office.  These  poisons 
having  arrived,  the  one  in  the  canal  of  the  urethra 
of  man,  the  other  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  horse, 
which  are  lined  by  the  pituitary  membrane,  and 
there^being  dissolved  and  expanded,  cause  by  their 
presence  irritation,  inflammation,  heat,  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  purulent  discharge,  and  an  increased 
secretion  of  tlie  mucus  intended  to  lubricate  the 
interior  of  these  cavities.  Such  is  the  system 
that  Paulet  endeavours  to  support  by  explana¬ 
tions  and  arguments  more  or  less  rational,  but 
which  are  in  fact  only  suppositions  and  hypo¬ 
theses,  with  which  science  is  no  longer  satisfied. 
Chabert  recalls  the  principles  of  Solleysel,  whose 
text  he  clears,  and  whose  ideas  he  developes,  but 
without  disputing  or  examining  into  them.  Thus 
his  two  well-known  memoirs  do  not  contain 
any  new  theory  ;  indeed  the  author  seems  to  have 
considered  the  object  of  discovering  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  foreign  to  his 
plan.  According  to  Gilbert,  glanders,  as  well  as 
bastard  strangles,  appears  to  be  a  degeneration  of 
the  strangles  which  performs  the  same  part,  with 
the  horse  that  the  sraall-pox  does  with  man  ;  here 
we  have  the  opinion  of  Solleysell  again  brought 
forward.  In  1790  and  1801  Lafosse,  jun.,  has 
published  the  discovery  of  a  new  seat  of  glanders 
on  the  pharynx.  Iluzard  has  only  written  on  the 
means  to  prevent  the  attack  of  this  disease,  and  on 
those  to  be  employed  to  remove  the  infection. 
Coleman  sees  in  glanders  and  farcy  but  one  and 
the  same  disease,  and  founds  his  opinion  on  the 
fact  that  although  the  virus  in  the  one  instance 
acts  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  other 
on  the  superficial  absorbents,  the  blood  is  alike 
diseased  in  both.  Delabere  Blaine  adopts  the 
idea  of  his  countryman  altogether,  and  does  not 
doubt  that  glanders  and  farcy  are  specifically  the 
same.  Leaving  Chalette,  Robinet,  Dedelay 
d’Agier,  and  several  other  copyists  of  Lafosse, 
and  passing  in  silence  those  authors  who  have  not 
treated  glanders  generally,  or  who  have  not  given 
decisive  opinions  on  matters  relative  to  it,  or  who 
have  only  considered  it  in  certain  cases,  we  shall 
come  to  the  authors  of  the  present  day. 

These  have  not  produced  any  new  ideas  re¬ 
specting  glanders ;  many  of  them  indeed  have 
treated  the  subject  of  contagion  only ;  among 
them  Dupuy  excites  the  greatest  interest.  This 
learned  professor  of  the  school  of  Alfort  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  in  octavo,  the  principal  object  of 
which  is  to  consider  glanders  as  a  tuberculous 
disease.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  latent  glanders ;  the  tubercle 
is  developed  without  occasioning  any  perceptible 
alteration  in  the  animal  while  alive ;  the  second 


shows  the  changes  the  tubercle  undergoes,  suppu 
ration,  disorganization,  and  ulceration ;  in  the 
third,  the  author  discusses  the  acute  glanders, 
which  he  compares  to  angina  and  gangrenous 
peripneumonia ;  in  the  fourth  he  compares  the  tu¬ 
berculous  disease  (glanders)  of  horses  to  that  of 
other  domestic  animals;  to  conclude  —  the  fifth 
part  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  In 
Dupuy’s  work  we  have  powerful  and  logical  rea-  ' 
sonings,  and  researches  made  with  care,  but  he  must 
allow  us  to  remark  to  him,  that  in  order  to  place  his 
propositions  above  reply,  and  render  them  worthy 
of  universal  admission,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  to  which  his  own  have  given  rise  should 
be  attended  by  results  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
his  own  ;  and  this  has  not  been  invariably  the 
case.  W'e  shall  oppose  to  him  especially  the  aiG 
thority  of  the  professors  of  the  school  of  Lyons, 
against  which  we  believe  he  will  not  except.  In 
the  greater  number  of  the  subjects  dead  of 
glanders  of  which  these  professors  have  performed 
the  autopsy,  the  lungs  have  not  presented  to  their 
sight  any  tubercles,  neither  have  they  found  in  any 
case  any  such  appearances  on  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  which  they  rightly  consider  to  be  the  seat  of 
glanders.  They  therefore  think  themselves  war¬ 
ranted  (until  new  facts  show  the  contrary)  in  view¬ 
ing  the  ulceration  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nasal 
cavities  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  not  of 
suppuration  of  the  pretended  tubercles.  Be¬ 
sides,  say  the  same  professors  again,  suppos¬ 
ing  one  case  of  ulceration  resulting  from  suppura¬ 
tion  of  tubercles  in  glanders  were  established,  a 
million  times  judicious  observation  has  proved  that 
inflammation  is  the  commencement,  and  ulceration 
but  the  termination  of  the  disease.  The  school  of 
Lyons  appear  to  make  their  researches  honourably 
as  they  ought,  and  with  the  sole  desire  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  science  ;  they  do  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  the  ulceration  of  the  pituitary  membrane  in 
consequence  of  suppuration  of  tubercles  in  cases 
of  glanders,  but  they  earnestly  wish,  that  the 
authors  who  have  observed  it  would  make  known 
the  characteristics  distinguishing  tuberculous  ulce¬ 
ration  from  inflammatory.  Appointed  to  combat 
the  glanders,  which  had  appeared  as  an  epizootic 
in  1807  in  part  of  the  department  Pas  du  Calais, 
where  it  prevailed  above  a  year,  we  have  made 
many  post  mortem  examinations  in  all  stages  of 
the  disease  ;  we  have  made  them  carefully,  as 
well  for  our  own  information  as  for  the  purpose 
of  mentioning  them  in  the  proces  verbaux  ;  we 
have  indeed  sometimes  met  with  tubercles  and 
hydatids,  but  they  have  always  appeared  secon- 
dary,  and  of  course — consequences ;  we  do  not, 
however,  deny  that  they  may  be  real  causes,  but 
they  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  glanders. 
This  opinion  is  also  that  of  Rodet.  We  have  been 
struck  on  the  contrary  by  the  similarity  that  exists 
between  the  pathological  alterations  observed  in 
the  case  of  which  we  speak  and  those  found  in 
every  other  case  of  inflammation  of  any  part  per 
taining  to  the  mucous  system.  The  veterinarians 
of  the  present  day  do  not  admit  the  ideas  of  Du¬ 
puy,  although  the  chief  of  these  who  have  written 
on  glanders  do  not  appear  to  be  on  the  best  road 
to  the  discovery  of  its  nature.  Lou  chard  con¬ 

siders  it  to  be  a  consumption  sui  generis  of  the 
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pituitary  membrane.  Rodet  has  asserted  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Girard,  jun.,)  that  it  Is  cancerous;  others 
think  it  simply  ulcerous;  the  opinion  of  Morel  is, 
that  it  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  nasal 
membrane,  not  specific,  but  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  (according  to  the  observation  of  Rodet)  by 
long-continuance  of  inflammation  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  which  inflammations  (according  to  him) 
never  constitute  glanders,  but  may  cause  it.  Fi¬ 
nally,  R6,  the  professor  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
School  at  Turin,  thinks  that  this  disease  is  only  an 
alteration  of  the  lymphatic  perspiratory  and  mu¬ 
cous  systems.  We  shall  resume  the  consideration 
of  these  opinions  in  our  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  seat  and  determine  the  nature  of  this  disease. 

{To  he  continued). 

[Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  a  pupil  at  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  and  bids  fair  to  become  an  or¬ 
nament  to  his  profession,  has  our  thanks,  and 
deserves  those  of  every  veterinary  practitioner, 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  made  the 
above  translation,  and  we  shall  be  most  happy 
to  insert  any  further  communication  which 
he  may  favor  us  with.  Ed.] 


Cutting  up  a  Shark. — The  first  operation  is 
always  to  deprive  him  of  his  tail,  vs^hich  is  seldom 
an  easy  matter,  it  not  being  at  all  safe  to  come  too 
near ;  but  some  dexterous  hand,  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  broad  axe,  watches  for  a  quiet  moment, 
and  at  a  single  blow  severs  it  from  the  body.  He  is 
then  closed  with  by  another,  who  leaps  across  the 
prostrate  foe,  and  with  an  adroit  cut,  rips  him  open 
from  snout  to  tail,  and  the  tragedy  is  over,  so  far  as 
the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  principal  actor 
are  concerned.  There  always  follows,  however,  the 
most  lively  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  to 
learn  what  the  shark  has  got  stowed  away  in  his  in¬ 
side  ;  but  they  are  often  disappointed,  for  the  stomach 
is  generally  empty.  I  remember  one  famous  ex¬ 
ception,  indeed,  when  a  very  large  fellow  was  caught 
on  board  the  Alceste,  in  Anjeer  Roads  at  Java,  when 
we  were  proceeding  to  China,  with  the  embassy 
under  Lord  Amherst.  A  number  of  ducks  and  hens 
which  had  died  in  the  night,  were,  as  usual,  thrown 
overboard  in  the  morning,  besides  several  baskets, 
and  many  other  minor  things,  such  as  bundles  of 
shavings  and  bits  of  cordage,  all  which  things  were 
found  in  this  huge  sea-monster’s  inside.  But  what 
excited  most  surprise  and  admiration  was  the  hide 
of  a  buffalo,  killed  on  board  that  day  for  the  ship’s 
company’s  dinner.  The  old  sailor  who  had  cut  open 
the  shark  stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side,  and  drew 
out  the  articles  one  by  one  from  the  huge  cavern 
into  which  they  had  been  indiscriminately  drawn. 
When  the  operator  came  at  last  to  the  buffalo’s  skin, 
he  held  it  up  before  him  like  a  curtain,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  There,  my  lads ;  d’ye  see  that !  He  has  swal¬ 
lowed  a  buffalo,  but  he  could  not  digest  the  hide  !” 

ANGLiNG.-Our  angling  readers  will  learn  with  regret 
that  their  old  favourite  river-side  companion,  Francis 
Ogden,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Old  Frank  (the 
name  by  which  he  was  famifiarly  known)  was  some 
years  since  an  old  servant  in  Mr.  Arkw'right’s  family, 
since  which  time  (a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years) 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  angling. 
He  w'as  universally  sought  by  such  of  the  Matlock 
visitors  as  w'ere  partial  to  fishing,  and  as  universally 
respected  by  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN 
AND  VETERINARY  RECORDER. 


THE  SETON  V.  the  FIRING-IRON. 

Sir, — Knowing  that  reports  of  successful  expe¬ 
riments,  especially  in  the  veterinary  art,  are  always 
acceptable  to  your  readers,  I  venture  to  send  you 
the  following,  w’hich  will  no  doubt  be  of  service  to 
the  profession. 

A  veterinary  surgeon,  a  friend  of  mine,  was 
called  in  to  a  patient  which,  after  performing  his 
daily  labour  for  several  yeirs  without  disorder  of 
any  kind,  had  suddenly  fallen  lame.  After  trying- 
several  applications  which  were  of  no  avai,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  use  the  firing-iron,  it  being  thought 
that  this  very  valuable  counter-irritant  might  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  patient  became  worse  after  the  operation, 
and  as  a  last  resource  he  resolved  to  try  the  effects 
of  a  seton.  This  was  supposed  to  have  acted  as 
a  charm,  so  great  was  the  relief  evidently  gained. 
The  patient  was  shortly  pronounced  perfectly 
cured,  and  is  now  performing  his  usual  labour 
with  all  his  fonner  activity,  and  without  the  slight¬ 
est  appearance  of  lameness. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

London,  P.  J. 

April  20,  1835. 


Our  correspondent’s  communication  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory  to 
the  public,  and  also  to  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion,  if  he  had  stated  the  specific  nature  and 
seat  of  the  said  lameness,  as  also  what  treatment 
was  pursued  previously  to  the  application  of 
the  firing-iron  as  we  should  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the 
modes  of  treatment  it  was  that  the  horse 
owed  his  recovery.  We  beg  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  only  one-sided  views.  We 
wish,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  our 
science,  to  extend  our  inquiries  into  the  na¬ 
ture  and  treatment  of  all  diseases  incidental 
to  domesticated  animals,  and  shall  be  happy 
at  all  times  to  receive  practical  communica¬ 
tions  from  veterinary  surgeons  and  others, 
when  they  are  transmitted  with  that  object. 
We  suspect  the  communication  of  P.  J  is 
a  puff.  Firing  is,  in  many  instances,  a  va¬ 
luable  remedy  for  chronic  disease  of  the 
joints,  brought  on  by  over-exertion,  &c.  ;  and 
so  likewise  is  the  seton,  when  applied  in 
more  recent  cases,  and  not  allowed  to  remain 
too  long,  because  in  the  latter  instances,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  dis¬ 
charge  which  is  kept  up,  the  diseased  parts, 
instead  of  gaining  the  requisite  strength  to 
effect  a  cure,  become  weaker,  and  of  course 
more  predisposed  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
disease  than  before  the  seton  was  resorted  to. 
We  intend  at  a  future  period  to  take  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  different  modes  of  treating  disease,  and 
we  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our  practical 
readers  who  will  in  the  mean  time  favour  us 
with  the  result  of  their  experience. 


Veterinary  recorder. 
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PAR,  OR  SAMLET. 

Ornither. — I  have  seen  this  fish  in  the  rivers 
of  Wales  and  Herefordshire,  and  have  heard  it  as¬ 
serted,  on  what  appeared  to  me  good  authority,  that 
it  was  a  mule, — the  offspring  of  trout  and  a  sal¬ 
mon. 

Halieus. — This  opinion,  I  know,  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  found  only  in  streams, 
which  are  occasionally  visited  by  salmon ;  yet  I  know 
no  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  and  I 
should  think  it  much  more  probable,  if  it  be  a 
mixed  race,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  sea  trout 
and  common  trout.  In  a  small  river,  which  runs 
into  the  Moy,  near  Ballina  in  Ireland,  I  once 
caught  in  October  a  great  number  of  small  sea 
trout,  which  were  genera’ ly  about  half  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  were  all  males  ;  and  unless  it  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  the  females  were  in  the  river  likewise, 
and  would  not  take  the  fly,  these  fish,  in  which  the 
spermatic  system  was  fully  developed,  could  only 
have  impregnated  the  ova  of  the  common  river 
trout.  The  sea  trout  and  river  trout  are,  indeed, 
so  like  each  other  in  character,  that  such  a  mixture 
seems  exceedingly  probable ;  but  I  know  no  reason 
why  such  mules  should  always  continue  small,  except 
that  it  may  be  a  mark  of  imperfection.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  par  and  common  small  trout  is  in 
the  colours,  and  its  possessing  one  or  two  spines  more 
in  the  pictoral  fin.  The  par  has  large  blue  or 
olive  bluish  marks  on  the  sides,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  by  the  impression  of  the  fingers  of  a  hand  ; 
and  hence  the  fish  is  called  in  some  places  ,^nger- 
ling.  The  river  and  sea  trout  seem  capable  of 
changing  permanently  their  places  of  residence ; 
and  sea  trout  appear  often  to  become  river  trout. 
In  this  case  they  lose  their  silvery  colour,  and  gain 
more  spots ;  and  in  their  offspring  these  changes 
are  more  distinct.  Fish,  likewise,  which  are  ill- 
fed,  remain  small;  and  pars  are  exceedingly  nume¬ 
rous  in  those  rivers  where  they  are  found,  which 
are  never  separated  from  the  sea  by  impassable 
falls  ;  from  which  I  think  it  possible  that  they  are 
produced  by  a  cross  between  sea  and  river  trout. 
The  varieties  of  the  common  trout  are  almost  infi¬ 
nite  from  the  great  lake  trout,  which  weighs  above 
60  or  TOlbs.,  to  the  trouts  of  the  little  mountain 
brook  or  small  mountain  lake,  or  tarn,  which  is 
scarcely  larger  than  the  finger.  The  smallest  trout 
spawn  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  larger 
ones,  and  their  ova  are  of  the  same  size ;  but  in 
the  large  trout  there  are  tens  of  thousands,  and  in 
the  small  one  rarely  as  many  as  forty, — often  from 
ten  to  forty.  So  that  in  the  physical  constitution 
of  these  animals,  their  production  is  diminished  as 
their  food  is  small  in  quantity  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  ova  of  the  large  and  beautiful  species 
which  exist  in  certain  lakes,  and  which  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  associate  together,  appear  to  produce  off¬ 
spring,  which,  in  colour,  form,  and  power  of  growth 
and  reproduction,  resemble  the  parent  fishes  :  and 
they  generally  choose  the  same  river  for  their 
spawning.  Thus,  in  the  lake  of  Guarda,  the 
Benacus  of  the  ancients,  the  magnificent  trout,  or 
Salma  fario,  which  in  colour  and  appearance  is 
like  a  fresh  run  salmon,  spawns  in  the  river  at 
Riva,  beginning  to  run  up  for  that  purpose  in 
June,  and  continuing  to  do  so  all  the  summer 


and  this  river  is  fed  by  streams  from  snow  and 
glaciers  in  the  Tyrol,  and  is  generally  foul :  whilst 
the  small  spotted  common  trouts,  which  are  like¬ 
wise  found  in  this  lake,  go  into  the  small  brooks, 
which  have  their  sources  not  far  off,  and  in  which, 
it  is  probable,  they  were  originally  bred.  I  have 
seen  taken  in  the  same  net  small  fish  of  both  these 
varieties,  which  were  as  marked  as  possible  in 
their  characters : — one  silvery,  like  a  young  sal¬ 
mon,  blue  on  the  back,  and  with  small  black  spots 
only  ;  the  other,  with  yellow  belly  and  red  spots, 
and  an  olive-coloured  back.  I  have  made  similar 
observations  in  other  lakes,  particularly  in  that  of 
the  Traun  near  Gmunden,  and  likewise  at  Loch 
Neali  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  considering  the  sea 
trout  as  the  type  of  the  species  ti'out,  I  think  all 
the  other  true  trouts  may  not  improperly  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  varieties,  where  the  differences  of  food  and 
of  habits  have  occasioned,  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 
differences  of  shapes  and  colours,  transmitted  to 
offspring  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  variety  of 
dogs,  which  may  all  be  referred  to  one  primitive 
type.* — Salmonia. 


ROCKBIRDS. 


Those,  which  are  commonly  called  rockbirds, 
are  the  various  tribes  of  the  Guillemot  and  Auk 
or  Penguin  Genus,  which,  previously  to  the  month 
of  May,  assemble  by  myriads,  to  breed  among  the 
cliffs  that  surround  the  British  Isles.  For  brevity’s 
sake,  they  are  here  placed  collectively  under  the 
above  name ;  and  suffice  it  to  say,  that  those  most 
commonly  shot,  and  the  eggs  of  which  are  most  in 
requisition,  are  the  razorbill  and  puffin  of  the  Auk 
kind,  and  the  common  willock  of  the  Guillemot 
kind.  The  puffins  are  most  plentiful  at  the  back 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  St.  Alban’s  ;  the  others 
on  the  cliffs  near  Eastbourne  and  Dover  :  but,  for 
a  farther  variety,  we  must  go  more  towards  the 
North  of  Great  Britain. 

Although  birds  of  this  description  can  only  be 
used  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers,  or  to  barrel  for 
dog’s  meat,  yet  many  of  the  best  sportsmen  are 
tempted  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  diversion  of 
“  Rockbird  shooting,”  from  the  number  of  shots 
that  may  be  got  in  a  day,  and  the  uninterrupted 
opportunity  of  practice,  and  trials  of  skill.  For 
this  purpose,  large  parties  of  pleasure  are  made 
about  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when,  instead 


*  I  have  known  the  number  of  spines  in  the  pecto¬ 
ral  fins  different,  in  different  varieties  of  trout ;  1  have 
seen  them  12,  13,  and  14  :  but  the  anal  fin  always,  I 
believe,  contains  11  spines,  the  dorsal  12  or  13,  the 
ventral  9,  and  the  caudal  21.  The  smallest  brook 
trout,  when  well  and  copiously  fed,  will  increase  in 
stews  to  four  or  five  pounds  in  weight,  but  never  at¬ 
tains  the  size  or  characters  of  lake  trout. 

Mr.  'fonkin  of  Polgaron  put  some  small  river 
trout,  2§  inches  in  length,  into  a  newly-made  pond. 
He  took  some  of  these  out  the  second  year,  and  they 
w'ere  above  12  inches  in  length ;  the  third  year,  he 
took  one  out  that  was  16  inches  ;  and  the  fourth  year, 
one  of  25  inches  :  this  was  in  1734.  (Carets  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  p.  87.  Lord  de  HunstanviHe’s  edi¬ 
tion). 
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of  taking  only  a  full  powderhorn  and  shotbelt,  it 
frequently  becomes  necessary  to  be  prepared  with 
a  cleaning  rod,  and  an  extra  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

The  time  selected  for  killing  these  birds  should 
be  either  before  they  hatch,  or  after  they  have 
brought  down  their  young  to  the  water,  where 
they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves :  otherwise 
those,  who  destroy  the  old  birds,  have  to  reproach 
themselves  with  the  cruelty  of  leaving  the  young 
ones  to  starve  upon  the  rocks. 

On  approaching  the  stupendous  cliff,  in  which 
these  birds  each  deposit  their  one  large  egg,  you 
see  them,  for  miles  and  miles,  blackening  the  air 
like  swarms  of  bees  :  and  what  with  the  scream¬ 
ing  of  the  gulls,  the  hollow  croaking  of  the  cor¬ 
morants,  and  the  various  noises  of  the  penguin 
tribe,  you  hear  the  caverned  rocks  in  constant 
echo  with  discordant  sounds. 

On  getting  nearer,  you  will  see  the  main  body 
of  the  willocks  and  puffins  standing,  like  ranks 
of  soldiers,  along  the  chalkjr  chasms,  but  at  such 
a  height,  as  not  only  to  be  out  of  shot,  but  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  sound  of  a  gun.  Your  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  to  let  some  one  start,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  heights  by  the  time  you  have  arrived  below. 
Having  anchored  your  boat  at  a  distance,  where 
the  birds  sufficiently  lower  their  flight,  make  a 
signal  to  the  person  above  ;  who,  by  letting  down 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  line,  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  a  stone,  or  a  bell  at  the  end  of  it,  will  im¬ 
mediately  put  their  armies  to  the  rout,  and  keep 
them  constantly  pouring  down  upon  the  sea.  To 
kill  these  birds,  you  must  rather  pick  your  shots, 
and  fire  well  before  them,  as  they  fly  with  great 
rapidity,  take  a  very  hard  blow,  and  your  eyes  is 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  distance,  after  gazing  on  a 
back-ground  of  chalk,  which  is,  perhaps,  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  height.  After  all,  however,  the  rock- 
birds  will  not  always  come  near  enough  for  you  to 
make  any  extraordinary  number  of  shots  without 
missing,  unless  you  descend  in  a  basket,  &c.  (as  I 
mentioned,  when  speaking  of  cormorants),  in  the 
manner  by  which  the  men  collect  their  eggs,  and 
gather  samphire. 

I  remember,  when  a  party  went  to  shoot  wil¬ 
locks  near  Dover,  that  those  who  were  under  the 
cliffs  could  scarcely  get  a  bird  to  fly  low  enough  ; 
while  one  person  who  stood  above,  and  fired  down 
very  soon  exhausted  all  his  ammunition,  without 
missing  a  single  shot. 

To  take  all  chances  at  rockbirds  and  sea-fowl, 
with  a  small  gun,  use  shot  No.  3,  instead  of 
No.  7. 

If  your  object  is  to  bring  home  a  large  quantity 
of  willocks,  &c.  merely  for  the  fun  of  “  taking  the 
shine  out  of  ^  some  rival  rockbird  shooter,  choose  a 
day  when  there  is  a  good  stiff  breeze  from  off  the 
land  ;  so  that,  by  having  a  smooth  sea,  and  there¬ 
fore  being  able  to  carry  yjlenty  of  canvass,  you  can 
run  in  upon  them  under  sail,  before  they  begin  to 
disperse,  and  either  fly  or  dive.  Thus  you  are 
enabled  to  cut  them  up,  from  three  or  four  to  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen,  at  a  shot,  with  a  good  shoulder- 
duck-gun,  and  then  have  a  right  and  left  at  them 
with  your  popgun  as  they  come  up  after  diving, 
and  fly  away,  singly,  within  pistol  shot  of  your 
boat.  My  skipper.  Read,  and  I,  adopted  this 


plan  in  1831,  and  had  some  good  pastime  at  it  last 
summer.  By  this  mode  of  shooting,  you  may  sail 
in  any  sized  craft  you  please — indeed  the  larger 
the  better,  if  manageable — and  take  out  all  kinds 
of  refreshments,  your  party  of  ladies,  and,  in  short, 
whatever  you  like,  to  make  the  thing  agreeable. 
Read  has  since  had  many  customers  in  this 
way  for  his  large  half-decked  boat,  which  he 
now  keeps,  in  my  absence,  to  commodate 
the  quality,^’  who,  if  not  shooters,  generally 
land  at  Alum  Bay,  where,  after  making  their 
collections  of  the  beautiful  variety  of  chalks, 
for  which  a  rock  there  is  well-known,  they  gene¬ 
rally  proceed  to  a  place  called  the  “  eating  house” 
— Groves’s  Hotel,  one  of  the  best  and  most  de¬ 
lightfully  retired  inns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
very  place,  by  the  way,  for  one  who  has  to  draw, 
or  to  write  a  book  ;  or  for  a  couple  who  have  to 
pass  a  honeymoon. — Hawker. 


The  Sense  of  Smeeling  in  Birds. — The  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  is  told  by  M.  Antoine: — A  gentleman 
who  had  been  robbed  by  his  servant,  forgave  him  on 
condition  that  he  would  promise  to  abandon  his  bad 
habits  ;  this  promise  he  so  far  kept,  and  conducted 
himself  so  steadily  as  to  accumulate  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  marry,  and  keep  an  inn  on  a  much 
frequented  road.  About  20  years  after,  the  gentle¬ 
man  travelling  that  way  came  to  lodge  with  his  old 
servant,  whom  he  did  not  recollect  till  the  man  came 
forward,  made  himself  known,  and  expressed  how 
gratified  and  happy  he  was  in  again  waiting  upon 
him.  He  gave  him  the  handsomest  room,  and  the  best 
fare  ;  but  the  night  had  no  sooner  set  in  than  this 
perfidious  wretch,  after  so  much  show  of  attachment, 
stabbed  his  old  master  with  a  dagger,  threw  his  body 
into  a  cart,  and  carried  it  to  a  river  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  In  order  to  avoid  discoveiy,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  corps  from  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  he  pierced  the  body  through  with  a  long  stake 
sharpened  at  the  end,  which  he  pushed  so  far  into 
the  mud  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  end  of 
the  stake  was  visible.  A  few  days  afterwards  ravens 
arrived  from  all  directions^  and  crowded  to  tbe  spot. 
Their  increasing  croaking,  altogether  unusual  at  the 
place,  led  the  inhabitants  to  fancy  a  thousand  foolish 
stories.  The  pertinacity  of  the  birds  was  sucli  also 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  driving  them  away. 
This  increased  the  excited  curiosity  so  much,  that 
the  stake  was  at  length  with  difficulty  drawn  out, 
which  wBS  no  sooner  done  than  the  body  rose  to  the 
surface.  Inquiries  were  accordingly  made  to  disco¬ 
ver  the  murderer  ;  and  the  wheel  marks  having  been 
traced  to  the  back  of  the  inn,  the  master  was  taken 
up  upon  suspicion  and  confessed  the  crime. — Facul¬ 
ties  of  Birds — Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

A  Eara  Avis. — There  is  at  present  at  Mr.  Jones’s, 
of  the  Dog  and  Partridge,  in  this  city,  the  body  of  a 
bird  which  certainly  is  not  a  denizen  of  these  climes, 
and  must  of  course  be  set  down  as  a  foreigner,  pro¬ 
bably  on  a  special  mission.  It  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Cormorant  species,  but  there  is  this 
difierence,  the  colour  is  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  feathers  of  the  pinions,  which  are  black, 
and  the  tail  is  long,  resembling  that  of  the  male  phea¬ 
sant.  It  is  web-footed,  of  a  dark  brown,  streaked 
with  green.  The  wings  on  the  full  stretch  measure 
six  feet,  and  the  body  weighs  about  twelve  pounds. 
We  understand  it  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cyril  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Pwdlhely. — North  Wales  Chronicle. 
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MR.  VINES’S  DESCRIPTION^^  RESPECT¬ 
ING  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PARTS  AF¬ 
FECTED  IN  GLANDERS  AS  SEEN  ON 
DISSECTION,  OR  POST  MORTEM  AP¬ 
PEARANCES,  WHEN  THE  RESULT  OF 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS,  &c.; 
AND  LIKEWISE  WHEN  INDEPEN¬ 
DENT  OF  SUCH  INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASES.— NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF 
THE  DISEASED  PARTS  SEPARATELY 
CONSIDERED,  VIZ..  TUBERCLES,  VO¬ 
MICA,  HEPATIZATION,  EMPHYSEMA, 
&c. 


The  frontal,  or  maxillary  cavities  of  the 
head,  in  Glanders,  occasionally  contain  larf^e 
quantities  of  matter  of  a  similarly  unhealthy 
character  to  that  which  is  discharged  from 
the  nostrils,  whether  the  membrane  is  in  an 
ulcerated  state  or  not.  There  are  other  parts 
in  which  it  is  also  confined.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  folds  of  the  membrane  covering 
the  turbinated  bones,  as  well  as  the  various 
cavities  in  those  bones  ;  likewise  in  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  and  substance  of  the  lungs,  and 
contained  in  both  small  and  large  cysts  termed 
tubercles  and  vomicte,  and  the  matter,  if 
taken  from  these  abscesses  in  Glandered 
horses  is  generally  found  to  be  of  an  equally 
infectious  character  with  that  discharged 
from  the  nostrils  during  the  life  of  the  ani¬ 
mal. 

The  membrane  of  the  wind-pipe(or  trachea) 
is  a  continuation  of  that  which  lines  the  nos¬ 
trils  and  cavities  of  the  head,  and  on  exami- 
tioD  after  death,  is  found  to  present  a  simi¬ 
larly  unhealthy  appearance,  which  is  most 
commonly  of  a  faint  copper-coloured  un¬ 
healthy  hue ;  and  this  membrane  presents 
at  one  time  slight  and  at  others  extensive 
ulceration,  and  when  the  membrane  is 
thus  diseased  the  ulcers  have  the  same 
unhealthy  appearance.  The  portions  of 
this  membrane  which  belong  to  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  are  very  seldom  found 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  without  also  that 
which  covers  the  septum  and  lines  the  nos¬ 
trils  being  in  the  same  state.  But  it  is  quite 
the  reverse  with  that  portion  of  the  membrane 
w'hich  lines  the  nostrils  and  cavities,  and 
covers  the  septum  of  the  nose  ;  this  part  being 
often  found  slightly  or  extensively  ulcerated, 
without  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  portions 
exhibiting,  in  the  slightest  degree,  ulceration. 

There  aie  some  cases  of  Glanders  met  w  ith, 
in  which  we  are  not  able  to  detect  any  ul¬ 
ceration  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
until  after  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  situation  of  the  ulcers  being 
at  the  upper  part,  and  consequently  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  are 
found  in  great  Jiumbers  in  the  course  of  the 
large  veins  of  the  septum,  and  in  other  cases 
a  considerable  number  are  to  be  observed  in 
those  portions  of  the  membrane  which  are  re- 


*  See  the  Practical  Treatise,  page  76, 


llccted, and  form  folds  with  the  turbinated  bones, 
and  also  in  that  part  which  covers  the  turbinated 
prominences.  The  ulcers  of  these  parts  some¬ 
times  appear  in  small  insular  clusters,  situa¬ 
ted  at  different  distances  from  each  other, 
and,  at  others,  they  are  found  in  broad  and 
extended  patches:  and  again,  the  cartilage 
which  forms  the  septum,  and  also  the  turbi¬ 
nated  bones,  are  found,  occasionally,  to  be 
extensively  destroyed  by  ulceration  ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  bones  of  the  head,  as  the 
frontal,  maxillary.  &c.,  are  softened  and 
spongy  on  their  inner  surface,  and  covered 
with  a  similar  sort  of  excrescence.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  interior  of  some  horses’  heads, 
which  had  been  treated  for  Glanders,  and  re¬ 
covered,  but  afterwards  died  from  other 
causes,  I  have  found  both  when  there  had 
been  slight,  as  well  as  when  there  had  been 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  parts,  that  the 
ulcers  had  completely  healed,  and  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  before  had  been  altogether 
in  a  diseased  state,  and  of  an  unhealthy  ap¬ 
pearance,  had  assumed  a  perfect,  healthy 
character  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  ul¬ 
cers  have  been  but  small,  there  have  generally 
been  left  small  pits  or  indentations  in  the 
membrane,  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to 
those  remaining  in  the  skin  of  the  human 
subject  after  the  small-pox.  But  where  ex¬ 
tensive  ulceration  had  formed,  the  diseased 
parts  were  cicatrised,  having  broad  patches  or 
indentations  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
human  skin  after  being  injured  by  ulceration 
and  subsequently  healed. 

STATE  OF  THE  LUNGS  AS  SEEN  ON  DISSECTION. 

On  examining  the  lungs  of  Glandered 
horses  after  death,  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  find  small,  round  bodies,  called  tubercles  ; 
they  vary  in  size  in  the  same  as  well  as  in 
different  animals,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
horse,  when  exhibiting  the  symptoms  which 
constitute  Glanders  :  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  have  been  termed  by  French  writers, 
Milliary,  Pisiform,  and  Unciform.  These 
tubercles  vary  in  size,  from  a  mustard  seed  to 
that  of  a  large  pea.  The  large  ones,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  when  soft,  contain  an  unhealthy 
matter,  which  varies  in  its  character,  and  if 
taken  from  the  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  a 
Glandered  horse,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
producing  similar  effects  on  the  system  as 
the  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  the  same 
animal  would  by  inoculation. 

Some  tubercles  are  hard,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  and  very  seldom  contain  any 
matter,  and  they  appear  to  be  formed  of  con¬ 
densed  portions  of  the  cellular  texture  of  those 
parts  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  are 
toLind  to  be  cither  in  a  state  of  inflammation 
proceeding  to  suppuration,  or  hard  and  schir- 
rous,  the  effect  of  the  former  inflammation. 

Tubercles  are  not  only  formed  in  the  cellu¬ 
lar  texture  of  the  lungs  of  a  great  many 
animals,  as  well  as  human  subjects,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  in  all  the  other  textures  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  only 
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abscesses  formed  in  the  cellular  texture,  and, 
like  large  abscesses  of  other  parts,  the  effects 
of  inflammation.  Those  tubercles  which  are 
large  and  of  a  soft  nature,  are  found  some¬ 
times  to  contain  matterof  a  jellowish,  cheesc- 
like  consistency,  though  occasionally  it  is 
found  to  be  of  a  dark  brown,  or  reddish  hue, 
and,  in  some  few  instances  very  thin,  and 
straw  coloured  ;  in  others  it  is  also  of  a  thin, 
dark,  and  reddish  appearance. 

NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF  TUBERCLES  :  OPINIONS 
OF  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  opinions  wich  have  been  formed  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  and  cause  of  tubercles, 
which  are  found  in  the  lungs  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  human 
subject,  are  numerous.  Some  of  the  modern 
French  authors,*  Dupuy,  Laennec,  and 
others,  consider  these  tubercles  as  being 
the  product  of  an  unknown  cause,  and 
Dupuy  has  described  them  as  being  the 
cause  of  Glanders  in  the  horse,  and  has 
given  the  following  account  of  them  f  “  The 
primitive  tubercle  is  a  little,  firm,  grey,  hard 
body,  composed  of  a  fine  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  is  deposited  a  substance  that  proves  to 
be  phostate  and  carbonate  of  lime;  it  is 
mostly  inclosed  in  a  small  cyst,  appearing  to 
be  a  production  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is 
found.  These  incipient  tubercles  exist  in 
small  numbers,  and  interfere  but  little  with 
the  functions  of  the  afl'ected  part.  At  this 
time,  the  animal  enjoys  a  flourishing  state  of 
health,  and  Glanders  is  unknown  to  exist. 
■We  next  discover,  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  rationale  for  it,  that 
the  tubercles  grow  more  numerous  ;  in  which 
case  they  occasion  a  discharge,  or  flux,  most 
commonly  from  one  nostril ;  this  is  regarded 
as  Catarrh,  or  Chronic  defluxion,  or,  should 
the  horse  be  young,  as  Strangles. And  Du¬ 
puy  aiso  observes  that,  “the  space  of  time, 
during  which  the  tubercles  preserve  this  or- 
ganizatian  grow  and  increase,  (five  or  six 
years,  perhaps,)  constitutes  the  first  stage, 
during  which  they  resemble  so  many  poppy 
seeds. 

“  In  the  second  stage  the  tubercle  grows 
soft — disorganized,  and  degenerates  and  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  an  ulcer;  this  ulcera¬ 
tive  degeneration  is  what  has  been  seized 
upon  by  Lafosse,  Chabert,  and  other  au¬ 
thors,  and  made  the  basis  of  their  divisions 
and  distinctions  of  Glanders.’^ — “The  ulcera¬ 
tions  observed  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  in  the  last  period  of  Glanders,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  degeneration  of  the  tubercles, 
are  insulated,  or  united,  grouped  or  so  near 
one  another  that  in  meeting  theydisorganize  a 
broad  patch  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
These  alterations  depend  upon  the  variety  of 

*  M.  Dupuy,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  School  at  Alfort :  M.  Laennec,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  France. 

t  From  a  translation  of  Dupuy ’s  work  on  Glan¬ 
ders,  in  Mr.  Percivall’s  series  of  Lectures,  Part  111., 
p.  467, 


the  tuberculous  aftection.’^  It  therefore  ap¬ 
pears,  M.  Dupuy  considered  tubercles  as  being 
the  cause,  and  not  the  effect  of  disease  ;  and 
also  that  the  ulceration  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  in  Glandered  horses,  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  tubercles  which  are  found  in  the 
lungs  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  for  he 
further  observes,  “  One  important  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  is,  that  these  tubercles  multi¬ 
ply  under  the  influenee  of  cold  and  wet,  at 
least  I  have  found  that  horses  so  exposed  had 
a  greater  number  of  tubercles  in  their  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  and  other  parts  of  their  econo¬ 
my.  These  (glandular)  tubercles  grow  soft 
and  degenerate,  become  abscesses,  and  con¬ 
vert  the  whole  interior  of  the  gland  into  little 
cysts,  whose  parietes  are  dense,  cartilaginous, 
and  occasionally  bony.  The  cysts  in  invete¬ 
rate  cases  are  found  in  a  state  of  ulceration, 
similar  to  that  which  destroys  the  membrane 
of  the  nose.” 

In  M.  Laennec’s  work*  on  diseases  of  the 
chest  in  the  human  subject,  it  is  stated,  that 
“tubercles  are  not  the  product  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  constituent  textures  of  the 
lungs,”  but  that  “they  are  merely  occasional 
causes,  the  real  cause,  like  that  of  all  diseases, 
being  probably  beyond  our  reach. From 
this  assertion,  then,  of  Laennec’s,  it  appears, 
that  he  attended  more  to  the  appearances  of 
diseases  after  death  than  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  them  while  the  patients  were  living, 
or  surely  he  would  never  have  made  such  an 
assertion  as  that  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
“  all  diseases  being  probably  beyond  our 
reach.”  The  nature  and  cause  of  most  dis¬ 
eases  is  undoubtedly  within  our  reach,  and,  if 
we  only  properly  investigate  the  subject, 
there  is  but  very  little  chance  of  being  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  of  our  not  arriving  at  the  true 
causes  ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  proved  by 
common  observation  and  experiments  on 
animals. 

M.  Laennec  further  observes,  that  M. 
Broussais  maintains  that  tubercles  are  the 
efl’ectof  inflammation,  and  that  “it  has  been 
asserted  bj  one  of  M.  Broussais’s  followers 
that  he  could  produce  tubercles  at  pleasure  by 
irritating  in  a  certain  manner  the  bronchia  of 
a  dog.  ’  And  again,  “  but  I  believe  the  thing 
has  never  }et  been  done,  nor  the  manner  of 
doing  it  ever  explained  and  he  likewise 
states,  “  there  is  not  a  more  ancient  opinion 
in  physic,  or  one  that  has  been  longer  applied 
by  the  vulgar  than  that  an  ill-treated  or  ne¬ 
glected  cold  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
phthisis. t  This  old  notion  has  been  adopted 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c., 
by  11.  T.  Laennec,  IM.D.,  translated  by  .Tohn  Forbes, 
M.D.,  1827.  Second  Edition,  page  297. 

+  This  I  consider  to  be  a  very  just  observation, 
and  well  applicable  to  Glanders  in  the  horse  ;  tor  in 
very  bad  and  irrecoverable  cases,  the  same  diseased 
appearances  present  themselves  in  the  lungs  of  the 
horse,  as  are  found  in  consumption  (or  phthisis)  in 
the  human  subject,  viz. — Tubercles,  Vomicpei,  &c. 
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by  M.  Broussais  with  no  better  reason^  appa¬ 
rently,  than  that  which  influenced  its  early 
patrons/^  The  reader  will  thus  perceive, 
from  these  opinions  respecting  the  nature  and 
causes  of  tubercles,  that  they  are  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  ;  one  class  contending 
for  a  known  cause,  —  inflammation, — and 
another  that  the  causes  are  unknown,  and 
who,  in  short,  look  on  tubercles  as  being  the 
cause  rather  than  the  effect  of  disease. 

The  opinion  of  M.  Broussais,  as  regards  the 
cause  of  tubercles,  appears  to  me  by  far  the 
most  correct,  as  I  have  satisfactorily  proved 
by  experiments  :  consequent!}'  the  statement 
which  Laennec  has  made,  that  “  the  real 
cause  of  tubercles  is  unknown,  aild  that  like 
all  diseases  probably ij  beyond  our  reach,  is 
little  better  than  like  advancing  an  imaginary 
hypothesis  with  a  view  of  settling  a  question 
without  any  further  inquiry. 

The  facts  which  I  have  now  to  offer,  re¬ 
specting  the  cause  of  tubercles,  are  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Broussais,  and 
derived  from  actual  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vation,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
his  entertaining  similar  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  If  the  wind-pipe  (or  trachea)  of  a 
healthy  ass  is  laid  open,  and  an  irritating 
fluid,  as  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  (sulphate 
of  copper,)  is  introduced,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  whole  system  would  be  the  immediate 
result,  and  if  the  animal  has  sufficient  strength 
to  withstand  the  effects  for  a  few  days  with¬ 
out  death  taking  place,  which,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  is  the  case,  tubercles  of  the  lungs  con¬ 
taining  matter  or  pus,  is  almost  certain  to 
follow,  and  a  quantity  of  water  will  also  be 
found  in  the  chest;  and  these  results  are 
commonly  to  be  observed  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  when  death  mostly  takes  place. 
The  same  results  will  be  found  to  occur,  if  an 
irritating  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  jugular 
or  any  of  the  other  large  veins,  and  thus  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  circulation  to  the  lungs,  or 
by  inoculating  the  skin  of  the  nostrils,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  with  the  matter  of 
Glanders  or  Farcy,  or  any  unhealthy  matter 
taken  from  horses  labouring  under  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  Grease,  &c.,  and  not  only  will  tuber¬ 
cles  of  the  lungs  be  the  result,  but  an  un¬ 
healthy  infectious  discharge  from  one  or 
both  of  the  nostrils,  accompanied  with  in¬ 
flammation  and  enlargement  of  one  or  both  of 
the  sub-maxillary  lymphatic  glands,  and  in 
some  cases,  tubercles  in  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  followed  by  extensive  ulceration,  as 
well  as  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the 
skin.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose  is  alone  affected,  it  consti¬ 
tutes  Glanders,  and  in  the  second,  when  the 
skin  is  affected,  Glanders  and  Farcy. 

The  diseased  appearances  which  are  called 
Glanders  and  Farcy  in  the  horse,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  any  time  in  the  ass,  by  introducing 
an  irritating  fluid  into  the  circulation,  or  by 
infectious  matter  taken  from  an  unhealthy 
and  diseased  animal. 


No  one  I  suspect  will  doubt,  that  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  various  textures  of  the  body  is 
the  true  cause  of  tubercles,  after  having  re¬ 
peated  these  experiments.  Tubercles  are 
also  frequently  the  effects  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  aud  other  parts  of  the  body,  pro¬ 
duced  by  sudden  or  continued  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold.  M.  Dupuy,  it  appears,  had 
some  notion  of  this  sort ;  for  he  states,  when 
treating  on  tubercles  as  being  the  cause  of 
Glanders  in  horses, — “  One  important  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  is,  that  the  tubercles 
multiply  under  the  influence  of  wet  and  cold; 
at  least  I  have  found  horses  so  exposed  had  a 
greater  number  of  tubercles  in  their  lympha¬ 
tic  glands  and  other  parts  of  their  economy.^' 
But  although  this  author  asserts  that  he  has 
seen  this,  he  still  adheres  to  the  erroneous 
notion,  that  “  tubercles  are  the  effects  of  an 
unknown  cause,  and  that  they  are  composed 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  inclosed 
in  a  small  cyst,  appearing  to  be  a  production 
of  the  tissue,  in  which  they  are  formed.’^ 
This  kind  of  primitive  tubercle  M.  Dupuy 
considers  to  be  the  cause  of  disease,  from  fre¬ 
quently  finding  them  in  the  textures  of 
healthy  animals ;  a  circumstance  of  which  1 
am  fully  aware,  from  having  frequently  ob¬ 
served  them  in  the  lungs  of  healthy  horses, 
sheep,  &c.  But  then  I  am  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  them  to  be  the  effect  and  not  the  cause 
of  disease,  and  they  are  nothing  more  than 
tubercles  or  cellular  abscesses  in  a  chronic 
state;  the  effect  of  former  inflammation  of  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  found;  and  that  they 
have  been  checked  in  their  progress  towards 
suppuration  by  the  cause  of  the  inflammation 
being  removed;  or,  like  other  abscesses, 
having  gone  through  actual  suppuration,  and 
the  matter  become  absorbed,  the  parts  have 
in  consequence  been  left  in  a  thickened  and 
condensed  state,  without  much  injury  to  the 
part  itself,  or  materially  impairing  the  health 
of  the  animal;  and  that  tubercles  in  these 
cases  are  no  doubt  the  effects  of  inflammation 
in  the  form  of  Colds,  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  &c.  When  these  diseases  often  occur, 
or  are  neglected,  fresh  tubercles  or  abscesses 
form,  and  at  last  the  health  of  the  animal  is 
materially  weakened  and  injured,  aud  the 
system  in  consequence  becomes  unhealthy  and 
debilitated,  and  is  in  the  horse  fiequently  at¬ 
tended  with  a  discharge  at  the  nose,  or  ul¬ 
ceration  of  the  skin,  and  thus  constituting 
either  Glanders  or  Farcy.  In  M.  Laenncc’s 
work,  the  translator  observes  in  a  Note,  (p. 
298,)  “It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
crude  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject. 
Hippocrates  considered  them  owing  to  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  the  phlegm  or  bile  ;  and  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  his  successors,  and  those  of  Galen,  for 
many  centuries,  were  equally  unintelligible 
and  incorrect.  In  more  modern  times,  still 
greater  variety  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respect¬ 
ing  tubercles.  They  have  been  considered  as 
lymphatic  glands  rendered  visible  by  inllaui- 
mation  in  the  first  place,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  common  progress  of  this  morbid  pro- 
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cess,  such  as  suppuration,  ulceration,  &c. 
This  was  the  opinion,  with  some  slight  differ¬ 
ence,  of  Sylvius,  Wepfer,  Trailles,  and  a 
great  maiiy  more  of  our  modern  writers  ;  and 
it  is  still  that  of  M.  Broussais.'^  Laennec 
states  as  follows,  but  without  attempting  to 
give  any  opinion  of  his  own,  (p.  295.)  “It 
is  said  that  chemical  analysis  discovers  no 
difference  between  the  softened  matter  of 
tubercles  and  true  pus  ;  in  like  manner,  I 
say,  that  it  discovers  none  between  the  albu¬ 
men  of  the  egg,  and  the  secretion  of  certain 
cancers  :  but  these  facts  prove  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  chemistry,  rather  than  the  identity  of 
the  matters  in  question/^ 

In  reply  to  this  I  have  to  observe,  that  sup¬ 
posing  the  chemist  detects  by  his  analysis  a 
peculiar  chemical  substance  in  tubercles, 
which  M.  Dupuy  states  to  be  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  what  in  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  has  his  chemical  analysis  to  do 
with  explaining  the  nature  and  cause  of  or¬ 
ganic  disease  ?  for  the  laws  of  chemistry  are 
different  from  those  of  vitality,  and  the  laws 
of  the  one  can  never  explain  those  of  the 
other,  and  however  deep  and  closely  the 
chemist  may  study  his  science,  when  he  comes 
to  be  fairly  pitted  against  the  physiologist 
who  has  well  investigated  the  laws  of  vitality, 
as  connected  with  living  animal  bodies,  we 
shall  soon  find  that  the  skill  of  the  ehemist 
will  avail  him  but  little  in  the  investigation, 
or  in  throwing  light  on  the  nature  and  cause 
of  organic  disease.  In  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  tubercles  being  “  lymphatie  glands  ren¬ 
dered  visible  by  inflammation  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  subjected  to  the  common 
progress  of  this  morbid  process,  such  as  sup¬ 
puration,  ulceration,’^  &c.,  they  appear  to  me 
assertions  without  foundation  or  proof ;  for  if 
they  were  lymphatic  glands  rendered  visible  by 
inflammation,  how  then  can  they  be  tubercles, 
as  lymphatic  glands  very  often  contain  tuber¬ 
cles  themselves  ? 

The  following  rationale  appears  to  me  far 
the  most  plausible  as  to  the  nature  and  cause 
of  tubercles  in  the  horse  and  other  animals,  as 
well  as  in  the  human  subject: — That  they  are 
small  cellular  abscesses  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  textures  of  weak  animals,  as 
strong  ones  rarely  exhibit  them  ;  and  when 
they  do,  the  inflammation  which  produced 
them  has  existed  only  in  a  very  slight  degree: 
and  in  proof  of  their  being  nothing  more  than 
abscesses,  it  is  a  known  fact  they  pass  through 
certain  states  of  inflammation,  and  frequently 
contain  matter  or  pus,  like  large  abscesses  in 
the  lungs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which 
occur  in  animals  that  are  stronger  and  in  a 
more  vigorous  state  of  health.  The  reason 
wh)^  tubercles,  or  cellular  abscesses,  are 
found  to  occur  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
more  particularly  the  sub-rnaxillary  of  the 
horse — which  is  the  case  when  these  glands 
become  hard  and  schirrous,  as  in  glanders, 
arises  in  consequence  of  the  arterial  system 
of  such  animals  being  weaker,  more  debili¬ 


tated,  and  less  aetive  than  it  is  in  those  in 
which  the  lymphatic  glands  become  inflamed, 
as  in  cases  of  Strangles ;  for  in  the  true 
Strangles,  from  the  system  being  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state,  the  inflammation  of  these 
glands  terminates  in  the  product  of  a  large 
quantity  of  healthy  matter,  or  pus ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  whole  system  being  in 
a  weak  and  unhealthy  state,  as  in  glanders, 
the  inflamed  state  of  these  glands  are  not 
capable  of  producing  a  large  abscess,  and 
consequently  but  a  small  quantity  of  un¬ 
healthy  pus,  which  is  contained  in  a  number 
of  very  small  tubercular  abscesses. 

When  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs 
becomes  affected  with  tubercular  abscesses, 
the  inflammation  which  produces  them  is  not 
very  violent.  We  may  however  state,  that  in 
strong  animals,  if  the  inflammation  is  mild, 
small  abscesses  or  tubercles  will  very  often 
appear  as  the  result,  and  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  inflammation  is  strong,  large  abscesses  or 
vomicae;  but  if  inflammation  occurs  in  the 
lungs  of  a  weak  animal,  the  inflammatory 
action  cannot  of  course  be  strong,  and  hence 
we  have  in  most  such  animals  what  I  have 
termed  tubercular  abscesses. 

Tubercles,  therefore,  may  appear  under 
three  forms : — 

I 

1st,  In  a  state  proceeding  towards  suppu¬ 
ration  : 

2ndly,  In  a  state  of  actual  suppuration  ; 
and 

3rdly,  In  a  chronic,  schirrous,  or  condensed 
form,  either  from  having  gone  through  the 
former  states,  or  from  having  been  checked 
in  their  progress  towards  it  by  that  which  re¬ 
moved  the  cause  of  the  inflammation. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  M.  Dupuy  eon- 
siders  “  the  ulceration  observed  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose,  in  the  last  period  of  Glan¬ 
ders,  consequent  upon  the  degeneration  of  the 
tubercles  when  they  are  insulated,  united, 
grouped,  or  so  near  to  one  another,  that  in 
meeting  they  disorganize  a  broad  patch  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  and  also  that  he 
remarks,  that  the  discharge  from  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nostrils,  in  chronic  catarrh  as  well 
as  in  Strangles,  is  found  to  be  in  consequence 
of  a  tubercular  affection  of  these  parts  ;  and 
hence  Common  Colds,  Strangles,  Glanders, 
&e,,  is  considered  to  depend  on  this  tuber¬ 
cular  disease.  Now  in  every  one  of  these  in¬ 
stances  he  has  mistaken  the  effect  for  the 
cause  ;  for  we  may  have  tubercular  abscess 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  ulceration,  as  well  as  healthy  or  un¬ 
healthy  abscesses  and  ulcers  in  the  skin  ;  and 
ill  every  instanee  it  is  an  effect,  and  not  a 
cause  of  disease  :  the  inflammation  of  these 
parts  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  produced, 
from  the  sudden  exposure  from  heat  to  cold, 
and  from  cold  to  heat,  storms  of  rain,  had  food 
and  air,  violent  or  over-exertion,  &c. 

( To  be  continued.)^ 
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In  the  plate  which  accompanies  the  present 
number  of  the  Sportsman,  the  true  figure,  as 
well  as  the  genuine  characteristics,  of  the 
animal  are  pourtrayed  with  uncommon  truth 
and  fidelity,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  elder  and  more  expensive 
periodicals,  the  OM  and  New  Sporting  Ma¬ 
gazines,  which  under  these  specious  titles, 
issue  their  monthly  conglomerations  of  trash, 
which  they  unblushingly  announce  as  ele¬ 
gantly-ramified  illustrations  of  the  extensive 
science  of  Field  Sports.  A  similar  observa¬ 
tion  may  be  extended  to  those  ponderous  and 
expensive  tomes,  which  have  at  various  times 
made  their  appearance  from  the  sinister 
manufactories  of  the  species  of  imposture 
under  consideration,  equally  ignorant  and 
equally  insulting  to  the  genuine  sportsman. 
The  plates  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
this  made-up  literary  trash  is  accompanied, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  keeping  with  it,  the 
source  of  the  evil  being  the  same  in  both 
cases — ignorance.  As  reasonable  would  it 
be  to  expect  a  man  deprived  of  his  sight  to 
take  lunar  observations,  as  to  suppose  that  a 
person  who  has  never  been  beyond  the  sound 
of  Bow  bell,  can  be  qualified  for  the  practical 
illustration  of  field  sports  ;  yet  such,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  is  the  slate  of  the  press,  which 
has  assumed  the  lectureship  of  the  sciences 
under  consideration.  If  we  look  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  painters  throughout  this  country,  one  only 
will  be  found  capable  of  pourtraying  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  the  chase.  Cooper 
has  many  times  tried  his  hand  upon  such 
subjects,  but,  if  we  except  his  placing  a  man 
on  horseback,  upon,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  a 
very  stilty^animal,  his  works  have  never  ma¬ 
nifested  a  distant  approach  to  fidelity  of  de¬ 
lineation.  The  various  productions  of  Aiken, 
which  have  been  so  meretriciously  puffed  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  are  beneath  contempt. 

If  we  look  at  those  professors  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  art  of  painting,  who,  from  residing  in 
the  country,  have  been  afforded  opportunity 
of  practical  observation,  we  shall  experi¬ 
ence  some  difficulty  in  discovering  (not  ge¬ 
nius,  for  that  seems  out  of  the  question,)  any 
thing  beyond  the  most  mawkish  and  maudlin 
mediocrity.  Ferneley,  who  has  been  many 
years  settled  as  a  painter  at  the  very  place 
(Melton,)  which  affords  the  most  extensive 
and  the  best  observation  in  regard  to  fox¬ 
hunting,  if  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed  of 
his  practical  acquirements  from  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  pencil,  wq  should  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  his  professional  excursions  had 
never  carried  him  beyond  Kirby  gate.  The 
accurate  delineation  of  field  sports  can  never 
be  accomplished  merely  in  the  study,  and,  as 
Ferneley  is  a  timid  horseman,  or  rather  no 
horseman  at  all,  he  very  advisedly  deemed  it 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  venture  across 
the  inclosures  of  Cossington  orShoby  Scholes, 
the  heavy  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Barkby  Holt,  or  the  rocky  undulated  surface 
of  Charnwood  forest :  but,  which  is  still 
worse,  this  gentleman  commenced  the  profes¬ 
sion,  which  I  make  no  doubt  he  has  lucra¬ 
tively  pursued,  without  studying  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  his  art :  for  instance,  as 
a  delineator  of  the  horse,  he  ought  to  have 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  animal ;  while,  as  far  as  related  to 
mere  pencilling,  how  could  he  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  without  studying  the  rudiments  of  draw¬ 
ing  :  under  such  circumstances,  his  pictorial 
representations,  (particularly  his  large  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting  at  Kirby  gate,)  can  in 
reality  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  so 
many  pieces  of  canvas  which  might  have 
been  employed  in  more  useful  purposes. 

Herring  is  another  of  these  country  artists, 
who,  however,  confines  himself  to  horse  por¬ 
trait  painting;  but,  like  Feneley,  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of  this  beautiful 
quadruped.  I  have  frequently  heard  liis  per¬ 
formances  praised  for  their  likeness  to  the 
original,  and  I  scarcely  ever  saw  one  of  his 
so  named  portraits  but  something  of  the  kind 
was  perceptible ;  similar  observations  are 
equally  applicable  to  many  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  invitingly  placed  in  sight  of  the 
traveller  over  hedge  ale-house  doors ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  relates  to  that  Ilexible  and 
animated  delineation  so  essential  to  charac¬ 
teristic  truth,  the  performances  of  this  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  utterly  destitute :  he  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  gaping  spectator  his  portrait  of 
the  racer,  which  portrait,  be  it  recollected, 
uniformly  fails  in  impressing  upon  the  mind 
the  idea  of  that  celerity  of  motion  for  which 
the  genuine  courser  is  so  pre-eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Should  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
“  Sportsman^’  feel  anxious  for  a  vigorous  vi¬ 
sual  illustration  of  the  preceding  remark,  let 
him  visit  Somerset  House,  and  take  a  peep  at 
Cooper’s  Plenipo. 

Towne  is  a  provincial  painter  of  some  cele¬ 
brity,  and,  as  a  delineator  of  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chase  or  the  turf,  is  immea¬ 
surably  superior  to  those  artists  already  no¬ 
ticed  ;  but  his  pictures  are  too  silvery,  and 
lack  that  force  of  expression  which  so  vigo¬ 
rously  distinguishes  the  works  of  Edwin 
Landseer. 

The  two  Marshals,  senior  and  junior,  not¬ 
withstanding  they  have  frequently  afforded 
subjects  for  the  Sporting  Magazine,  have  not 
attained  a  very  exalted  rank  in  a  line  of  bu¬ 
siness  for  which  nature  never  intended,  either 
the  sire  or  the  son,  the  preceptor  or  the  pupil. 
Like  many  other  pretenders,  the  elder  Mar¬ 
shal,  become  venerable  from  the  steady  ope¬ 
ration  of  “  Time’s  defacing  finger,”  never  ac¬ 
quired  any  thing  more  than  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  pictorial  delineation, 
nor  did  ever  canvas  come  from  his  easel  with 
merit  sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  the  sign  of 
a  village  hotel.  Of  the  younger  Marshal’s 
productions,  none  have  latterly  fallen  under 
my  observation  ;  I  am  willing  to  hope  he  has 
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ascended  the  scale  of  improvement  at  least 
forty-five  degrees,  and  I  therefore  shall  em¬ 
brace  a  future  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
opinion  of  the  genius  and  ability  of  this  taci¬ 
turn  disciple  of  the  modern  school. 

However,  pre-eminently  conspicuous  above 
the  murky  horizon  of  canvas  destroyers, 
shines  the  resplendent  genius  of  Edwin 
Landseer,  like  a  meridian  sun  above  a  count¬ 
less  host  of  flickering  Will-o’-the-wisps. 
The  magic  touch  of  this  extraordinary  artist 
produces  an  eflect  upon  the  mind  of  the  con¬ 
templative  spectator  which  bids  defiance  to 
satisfactory  description.  His  landscape  is 
inimitably  fine,  while  his  figures  appear  to 
breathe  from  the  canvas  with  a  characteristic 
truth  which  leaves  every  puny  competitor  of 
modern  times  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  sources  whence 
pictorial  embellishment,  now  so  prevalent 
with  book  manufacturer Sy  is  derived,  are  so 
impure,  or  so  un-genuine,  it  would  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  the  en¬ 
graver  any  thing  appropriately  applicable  to 
the  various  subjects,  as  far  at  least  as  relates 
to  the  sports  of  the  field,  to  which,  let  it  be 
kept  in  mind,  these  observations  are  intended 
exclusively  to  apply.  And,  indeed,  while  I 
so  sincerely  lament  the  pervading  ignorance 
of  the  painters,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
deploring  the  same  quality,  or  barrier  to  a 
moderate  mediocrity,  (to  leave  even  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  excellence  out  of  the  question,)  in 
the  multitude  of  engravers  who  swarmingly 
appear  in  every  part  of  this  immense  metro¬ 
polis:  so  that  correct  pictorial  embellishment 
would  appear  utterly  unattainable  ;  since,  for 
so  desirable  an  object,  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  requisite  to  the  copier  of  the  sketch, 
as  well  as  to  the  copier  of  nature,  to  the 
scraper  of  copper  as  well  as  to  the  abstruse 
disciple  of  the  palette  and  the  pencil.  It 
does  not  follow,  or  at  least  it  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  result,  that,  because  a  correct  sketch  is 
placed  before  an  an  engraver,  a  spirited,  vigo¬ 
rous  and  characteristic  copy  is  to  be  traced  on 
the  copper,  as  several  recent  instances  have 
offered  abundant  conviction  to  my  mind  ;  no, 
to  continue  the  matter,  or  the  operation  of 
the  mind  and  the  manufacture,  in  good  keep¬ 
ing,  that  imperturbable  ignorance  so  placidly 
enjoyed  by  the  modern  school  of  the  secular 
knights  of  the  burine,  must  make  way  for 
that  degree  of  practical  knowledge  indispen- 
sible  to  satisfactory  completion.  However,  if 
engravers  of  modern  days  feel  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  degree  of  unaccountable  op¬ 
position  to  reasonable  investigation,  they  are 
Jictuated  by  a  generally-pervading  feeling  in- 
Imitely  less  amiable,  but  which  they  cherish 
witli  a  vivid  avidity  on  many  occasions  dis¬ 
gustingly  apparent — I  mean  their  pecuniary 
rapacity.  They  may  be  justly  allowed  the 
left-handed  merit  of  unwearied  industry  in 
pursuit  of  the  crooked  means  of  acquiring 
inordinate  pecuniary  emolument,  since  no 
method  is  left  untried  of  inducing  the  public  to 
suppose  that  pictorial  embellishment  (in  most 


cases  disgusting  disfiguration^ )\&  indispensable 
as  the  finishing  touch  to  literary  elucidation; 
further,  these  hungry  viviparous  gentlemen 
have  successfully  inculcated  a  notion  that 
genius  or  extraordinary  ability  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  production  of  effect  upon  a 
flat  surface  of  paper,  and  I  feel  no  objection 
to  the  requisition  of  such  qualities  for  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  this  interesting 
art ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  abortions  which 
generally  find  their  way  into  the  world,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  required  than  a  mere  operation 
of  the  fingers  to  which  any  old  woman  is 
more  than  equal.  The  most  lamentable  part 
of  this  surreptitious  state  of  things,  this 
sinister  misprision  of  circumstances,  remains 
to  be  noticed:  aware  of  the  factitious  and 
false  taste  of  the  public  for  this  species  of 
pictorial  fraud,  the  smugly-smiling  engravers 
are  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  aqua  fortis^ 
not  only  to  bite-in  their  own  copper,  but  dive 
deeply  into  the  pockets  of  their  employers  ; 
so  that,  by  such  a  system,  many  useful  and 
highly  interesting  works  are  kept  out  of  the 
market,  while  those  which  find  their  way  into 
the  world  become  a  tax  upon  the  public. 

So  much  for  the  exordium,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  more  lengthy  than  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  chapter,  and  may  be  thought 
rather  severe  perhaps  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
particularly  applied  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  on  that  account,  nor  yet  the  less  appro¬ 
priate.  Those  who  come  forward  as  public 
candidates  for  public  support  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  animadversion,  as  I  have,  more 
than  once,  had  occasion  to  observe  ;  and  the 
system  which  I  have  been  discussing,  a 
system,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  meretricious 
graphic  imposture,  loudly  demanded  that 
reprehensive  exposition  which  was  imperi¬ 
ously  due  to  a  generous,  but  deluded  public. 

The  pursuit  ot  the  otter  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  was  a  favourite  and  a  common  amuse¬ 
ment  in  this  country  ;  but  has  at  length  be¬ 
come  local  or  confined  to  particular  parts  of 
the  country ;  while  in  many  rivers  that  were 
formerly  well  slocked  with  these  animals,  the 
appearance  of  an  individual  is  considered  a 
rare  occurrence.  In  the  midland  counties, 
for  instance,  the  rivers  Trent,  Soar,  Derwent, 
Dove,  &c.,  &c.,  which  formerly  afforded  food 
and  security  for  the  otter,  have  scarcely  fur¬ 
nished  a  score  for  the  last  half  century.  Being 
very  destructive  to  the  finny  tenants  of  the 
water,  they  were  eagerly  destroyed  by  the 
peasantry,  where  otter-hunting  gave  way  to 
more  animating  pursuits  ;  and,  as  the  rivers 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  indeed  all 
those  which  flow  through  or  traverse  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country,  have  been  long  cultivated 
to  the  water’s  edge,  the  otter  has  been  depriv¬ 
ed  of  that  cover  and  protection,  which  he  found 
atanterior  periods.  These  creatures  are  still  to 
be  met  with  in  the  west,  in  the  north  and 
north-western  counties,  in  Wales,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  those  parts  where  the  thickly-fringed 
or  rocky  banks  of  the  river  afford  them 
shelter. 
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The  use  of  the  hawk  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
partridge  was  superseded  by  the  setter  and 
the  net ;  the  latter  gave  way  to  the  fowling- 
piece  ;  while,  in  a  similar  spirit  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  the  pursuit  of  the  hare  and  the  fox 
brought  otter-hunting  into  disrepute,  neutral¬ 
ized  it,  in  fact,  and  reduced  it  to  nothing¬ 
ness.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  on  the 
score  of  interesting  contemplation,  as  well  as 
of  animating  anxiety,  the  comparison  of  these 
amusements  appears  immeasurably  in  favour 
of  that  rapidity  of  movement  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  former,  but  which  the  very  nature 
of  otter-hunting  renders  impossible.  But  the 
pursuit  of  the  otter  never  became  altogether 
extinct,  and  of  late  has  experienced  a  degree 
of  revivification,  which  could  scarcely  have 
entered  into  reasonable  contemplation  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Thus  much  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  its  favour,  it  is  follow'ed  at  a  period 
of  the  year,  when  the  more  active  pursuits  of 
the  held  are  necessarily  suspended.  At  the 
moment  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader 
otter-hunting  may  be  considered  seasonable; 
but,  having  described  the  mode  of  pursuing 
this  animal  in  the  last  number,  I  consider  re¬ 
capitulation  unnecessary,  though  further  elu¬ 
cidation  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

Otters,  though  naturally  of  a  ferocious 
disposition  may,  if  taken  young  and  properly 
educated,  be  completely  tamed.  The  training 
of  them,  however,  requires  both  assiduity 
and  perseverance;  but  their  activity  and  use, 
when  taught,  amply  repay  the  trouble  ;  and 
few  animals  are  more  beneheial  to  their 
masters.  The  hrst  lessons  imparted  to  the 
animal  are  to  teach  him  to  fetch  and  carry  like 
a  dog  ;  but,  as  they  are  less  sagacious  than  the 
latter  animal,  they  do  not  receive  instruction 
so  rapidly.  It  is  usually  performed  by  accus¬ 
toming  them  to  take  in  their  mouths  a  truss 
made  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wool,  of  the 
shape  of  a  fish ;  to  drop  it  at  the  word  of 
command  ;  to  run  after  it  when  thrown  for¬ 
ward,  and  bring  it  to  iheir  master.  Real  fish 
are  next  employed,  which  are  thrown  dead 
into  the  water,  and  which  they  are  taught  to 
fetch.  From  dead  fish  they  are  led  to  living 
ones,  till  at  length  they  are  perfectly  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  whole  art  of  fishing.  An  otter  thus 
educated,  is  yery  very  valuable,  he  will  catch 
fish  enough  to  sustain  not  only  himself,  but  a 
whole  family.  “  I  have  seen  (says  Gold¬ 
smith)  an  otter  go  to  a  gentleman’s  pond  at 
the  word  of  command,  drive  the  fish  into 
a  corner,  and,  seizing  upon  the  largest  of 
the  whole,  bring  it  off  in  his  mouth  to  his 
master. 

Half  a  century  since,  James  Campbell, 
who  resided  near  Inverness,  caught  a  young 
otter,  which  he  brought  up  and  tamed.  It 
answered  to  its  name,  would  obey  the  word  of 
command,  and  would  follow  its  master 
wherever  he  chose.  When  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  dogs,  it  immediately  run  to  its 
master,  and,  for  greater  security,  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  spring  into  his  arms.  It  was  fre- 
quenUy  employed  in  catching  fish  in  the  river 


Ness  and  other  w'ell-stocked  waters  of  that 
country,  and  would  frequently  take  eight  or 
ten  salmon  a-day.  If  not  prevented,  it  would 
always  make  an  attempt  to  break  the  fish  be¬ 
hind  the  fin  next  the  tail  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
one  was  taken,  it  immediately  dived  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  more.  When  fatigued,  it  would 
refuse  to  fish  any  longer,  when  it  was  re¬ 
warded  with  as  much  as  it  could  devour. 
Having  satisfied  its  appetite,  it  always  coiled 
itself  round,  and  went  to  sleep  ;  in  which 
state  it  was  carried  home.  The  same  otter 
fished  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  fresh  water, 
and  took  great  numbers  of  young  cod  and 
other  fish. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Collins,  who  some 
years  since  resided  at  Kilmerston,  near 
Wooler,  in  Northumberland,  had  a  tame 
otter,  which  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 
He  frequently  took  it  to  fish,  and  it  never 
failed  to  perform  its  duty.  However,  one  day 
in  the  absence  of  Collins,  the  otter  was  taken 
out  to  fish  by  his  son,  but  it  did  not  return  at 
the  accustomed  caP,  and  was  lost.  Collins 
tried  every  means  to  recover  it;  and,  after 
several  days  search,  being  near  the  place 
where  it  had  been  lost  by  the  son,  and  calling 
by  its  name,  to  his  inexpressible  joy  it  came 
creeping  to  his  feet,  exhibiting  many  marks  of 
affection  and  firm  attachment. 

Another  person  had  a  tame  otter,  which 
followed  him  in  company  with  his  dogs.  It 
was  employed  to  drive  the  fish  into  his  net,  at 
which  it  was  very  expert.  But  what  was 
remarkable,  dogs  accustomed  to  otter-hunt¬ 
ing,  so  far  from  molesting  it,  would  not  even 
pursue  their  own  game  while  it  remained 
with  them. 

The  flesh  of  the  otter,  like  that  of  the  heron, 
is  exceedingly  rank  and  fishy  ;  yei  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  informs  us  that  he  saw  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  cooking  for  dinner  at  the  Carthusian 
convent  near  Dijon. 

The  Sea  Otter — Is  much  larger  than  the 
common  otter,  being  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail,  and  weighing  from  70  to  80lbs. 
It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  coasts  of  America  ;  but  it  is  confined 
within  a  very  few  latitudes.  The  fur  is  ex¬ 
tremely  soft,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  black. 

These  animals  appear  very  inoffensive,  at 
least  in  their  manners,  and  exhibit  extraor¬ 
dinary  attachment  to  their  young.  Like  their 
grim  companion,  the  bear,  they  will  never 
desert  them  ;  and,  we  are  still  further  inform¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  studied  their  manners, 
or  at  least  who  have  professed  to  do  so,  that 
,‘  they  will  starve  themselves  to  death  on 
being  robbed  of  them,  and  strive  to  breathe 
their  last  on  the  spot  where  their  young  have 
been  destroyed.”  The  female  produces  one 
only  at  a  time,  which  she  suckles  nearly  a 
year,  when  it  takes  to  itself  a  mate  to  which 
it  seems  to  remain  for  ever  afterwards  most 
affectionately  attached.  Like  the  dove,  these 
animals  pair,  and  know  no  other  love.  They 
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often  carry  their  young  between  their  teeth, 
and  fondle  them,  frequently  flinging  them  up 
and  catching  them  again  in  their  paws.  Be¬ 
fore  the  little  animal  has  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  swim,  the  dam  will  take  it  in  her 
fore  feet,  and  thus  impart  those  rudiments  of 
the  method  of  moving  in  the  liquid  element 
by  which  it  is  afterwards  to  procure  safety  and 
subsistence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  expert  in  the  water 
than  sea  otters ;  they  sometimes  appear 
swimming  on  their  sides,  at  other  times  on 
their  backs,  or  in  an  upright  position  ;  they 
gambol,  embrace  each  other,  and  seem  to 
kiss.  When  attacked,  they  make  no  resis¬ 
tance,  but  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by 
flight :  if,  however,  they  are  closely  pressed, 
and  can  perceive  no  means  of  escape,  they 
scold  and  grin  like  an  angry  cat.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  a  blow,  they  immediately  turn  on  their 
side,  draw  up  their  hind  legs,  cover  their  eyes 
with  their  fore  paws,  and  thus  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  death.  However,  if  they  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  escape  their  pursuer,  they 
appear  to  deride  him  as  soon  as  they  feel 
themselves  safe  in  the  sea,  with  various  di¬ 
verting  tricks :  on  one  time  keeping  them¬ 
selves  on  end  in  the  water,  and  jumping  over 
the  waves,  holding  their  fore  paws  over  their 
eyes  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  while 
looking  out  for  their  enemy,  then  lying  flat 
on  their  back  and  stroking  their  belly  ;  theu 
allowing  their  young  to  sink,  and  fetching  it 
up  again.  In  their  escape,  they  carry  the 
sucklings  in  their  mouths,  and  drive  before 
them  the  larger  and  the  full  grown. 

The  skins  of  the  sea  otters  have  long  formed 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Russia, 
and  are  of  great  value.  The  Chinese  pur¬ 
chase  them  at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
roubles  eaeh.  The  trade  for  this  peltry  at 
Nootka  had,  some  years  ago,  nearly  pro¬ 
duced  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain. 

Sea  otters  are  sometimes  taken  with  nets, 
but  more  frequently  destroyed  with  spears 
and  clubs.  The  young  ones  are  said  to  be 
delicate  eating,  and  very  much  resemble  the 
flavour  of  lamb. 


Fiohing  Extraordinary.  —  Among  the  sporting 
performances  of  fishers  in  the  Tweed,  with  the  rod, 
w’hich  have  lately  been  noticed,  may  be  classed  the 
result  of  an  hour’s  fishing  in  the  Teviot,  obtained  by 
a  nobleman  who,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  duties  of  his  high  station,  so 
manages  as  to  have  some  time  for  healthful  exercise 
and  recreation.  On  Monday,  April  13,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  after  the  day’s  hunt,  killed,  within  an 
hour,  in  the  pool  close  by  Monteviot,  three  salmon, 
two  perches,  and  a  pike  of  141b.,  with  a  single  gut 
line.  Besides  those  secured,  his  Grace  run  several 
other  salmon  and  another  large  pike ;  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  of  this  fishing  adventure  Avas 
the  recovery  of  a  hook  and  line  in  the  mouth  of  a  kelt 
of  81bs.  weight,  which  again  took  the  hook  shortly 
after  having  broken  away  from  the  first  take.  Asa 
suitable  termination  of  such  sport,  his  Grace  at  night 
speared  12  fish  in  the  same  pool  of  the  Teviot. 
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MONDAY,  May  4. — Match,  200  sovs, h  ft;  D.M. 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  c  by  Helenus,  out  of  Arbis 
(Boyce),  8st  21b,  beat  General  Grosvenor’s  c  Nauti¬ 
lus,  by  Skiff,  out  of  Icaria,  8st  71b,  by  a  length,  very 
cleverly.  6  to  4  on  the  winner. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  three 
year  olds  and  upwards,  T.Y.C. ;  6  subs. 

Mr.  Greville’s  c  Pholus,  by  St.  Patrick,  out  of 
Nessus’s  dam  (carried  7st),  4  yrs,  6st  12lb, 

(Nat) .  1 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Partisan — St.  Julian’s  d, 

3  yrs,  6st  61b  2 

Lord  Berners’s  c  by  J^amplighter — Spinning  Jen¬ 
ny,  3  yrs,  6st  121b .  3 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs,  8st  lOlb  ;  Sir  S.  Graham’s 
Zulima,  4  yrs,  8st  ;  and  Colonel  Gilbert’s  Robinson 
Crusoe,  4  yrs,  7st  8lb. 

Betting :  6  to  4  agst  Zulima  ,  5  to  1  agst  Pholus  ; 
3  to  1  agst  Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  (t)  ;  5  to  1  agst 
Spinning  Jenny  (t)  ;  and  6  to  1  agst  each  of  the 
others.  They  started  well  together,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  was  beaten  off 
early  in  the  race,  and  Bubastes,  who  cut  it  about  30 
yards  from  the  ropes,  kept  almost  abreast  of  each 
other  till  within  the  last  half  dozen  strides  of  the 
chair.  A  severe  struggle  bytween  the  four  ended  in 
favour  of  Pholus  by  about  half  a  length,  the  third 
not  being  more  than  a  neck  behind  the  second.  Zu¬ 
lima,  who  made  most  of  the  play,  was  fourth,  and 
close  up,  but  not  placed. 

Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  colts,  8st  71b  ; 
fillies,  8st  31b  ;  R.M. ;  untried  stallions  or  mares 
allowed  31b  ;  6  subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  c  by  Emilius — Fille  de  Joie  (m 

untried)  (Pavis)  .  1 

Duke  of  Richmond’s  c  by  Helenus,  out  of  Arbis 

(h  untried)  .  2 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  c  Orpheus,  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Whizgig .  3 

Betting:  6  and  7  to  4  on  Fille  de  Joie;  7  to  4 
agst  Orpheus  (taken  freely^  ;  and  6  to  1  rgst  Arbis. 
The  Fille  de  Joie  colt  made  the  running,  cut  down 
his  opponents  in  double  quick  time,  and  cantered 
home  by  himself  at  least  four  lengths  in  advance  ; 
Orpheus  was  beaten  off  twenty  lengths. 

Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  three  year  olds ; 
colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  41b ;  T.Y.C. ;  the  win- 
ni?r  to  be  sold  for  200  sovs,  if  demanded,  &c.  ;  8 


subs. 

Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  Burden  (C.  Edwards) .  1 

Sir.  M.  Wood’s  Becassine . . .  2 


The  following  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Hunter’s 
Sister  to  Forester,  Duke  of  Grafton’s  Florin,  Mr. 
Copeland’s  Sir  Felix,  Mr.  Hill’s  f  by  Merlin,  out  of 
Fawn,  and  Mr.  S.  Stonehewer’s  Sister  to  Zulima. 

Betting :  3  to  2  agst  Burden  (t),  3  to  1  agst 
Fawn,  4  to  1  agst  Becassine  (t),  and  10  to  1  agst  Sir 
Felix.  Burden  made  the  running,  and  won  very 
cleverly  by  a  length  ;  all  were  tailed  after  the  se¬ 
cond,  Sir  Felix  and  Sister  to  Forester  being  last. 
Both  winner  and  second  are  of  the  Camel  blood. 
Fifty  Pounds,  for  five  year  olds,  7st  91b;  six,  8st 
31b  ;  and  aged,  8st  71b  ;  last  three  miles  of  B.C. 

Colonel  Peel’s  Nonsense,  3  yrs  (Pavis) .  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs  .  2 

Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Trustee,  6  yrs, . . . .  3 
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Betting  :  3  to  1  on  Nonsense  (taken  freely,)  3  to 
1  agst  Trustee,  and  6  to  l  agst  Datura,  but  only  the 
favourite  backed.  Nonsense,  who  has  never  been 
considered  able  to  stay  more  than  a  mile,  would 
scarcely  have  been  backed  on  such  extravagant  terms 
if  the  tackle  opposed  to  him  had  not  been  wretchedly 
bad  ;  as  it  was,  the  mare,  bad  as  she  undoubtedly  is, 
was  very  near  doing  him  over,  and  giving  the  fielders 
a  turn ;  but  the  race  will  best  show  the  danger  in 
which  the  three-to-oners  were  placed.  Nonsense 
set  off  at  a  pace  which  it  was  quite  impossible  he 
could  sustain  throughout,  his  game  being  to  carry  off 
the  Plate  by  a  coup  domain  ;  itanswered  very  well 
with  the  Trustee,  who  closed  his  account  before  he 
reached  the  ditch  ;  the  mare,  however,  was  not  to  be 
choked  off  so  easily,  and  as  he  evidently  began  to 
feel  the  effect  of  the  pace  before  they  had  crossed 
the  flat,  her  prospect  was  not  by  any  means  des¬ 
picable  ;  at  the  turn  of  the  lands,  the  horse  was  in 
distress,  and  Pavis,  finding  that  he  did  not  answer 
very  readily  when  called  upon,  was  compelled  to 
give  place  to  the  mare,  who  carried  on  the  running 
with  such  a  winning  look,  that  at  the  Duke’s  Stand 
it  was  a  guinea  to  a  ahilling  upon  her  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  Pavis  had  been  nursing  his  horse  for  the  des¬ 
perate  chance  of  the  mare  compounding  ;  and  this 
actually  occurred.  About  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  chair  she  was  in  trouble,  and  at  every  succeed¬ 
ing  stride  w'as  falling  back  to  the  horse,  who,  without 
being  enabled  to  increase  his  own  pace,  was  thus 
brought  alongside  her  about  ten  lengths  from  home ; 
in  the  same  way  did  he  improve  on  her  the  remain¬ 
ing  distance,  wanning  by  three  parts  of  the  length, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  man  on  the  course; 
both  were  dreadfully  distressed.  So  safe  was  it 
thought  by  those  stationed  below  the  chair,  that  10 
to  1  was  laid  upon  the  mare  after  the  race,  and  many 
persons  left  the  Heath  under  an  impression  that  she 
had  won  easy. 


TUESDAY.— The  King’s  Plate  of  100  guineas  for 
mares;  four  year  olds,  8st  4lb  ;  five,  9st  41b ; 
six,  9  St  lOlb  and  aged,  lOst;  R.  C. 

Mr.  Batson’s  Revelry,  5  yrs  (Nat)  .  1 

Mr.  Richardson’s  Lady  de  Gros,  4  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Pettit’s  Chantilly,  5  yrs .  3 

Lord  Exeter’s  Bodice.  4  yrs .  4 

Betting  :  5  to  2  on  Lady  de  Gros,  5  to  1  agst 
Chantilly,  7  to  1  agst  Revelry,  and  10  to  1  agst 
Bodice.  Chantilly  took  the  lead  at  a  good  pace. 
Revelry  and  Lady  de  Gros  lying  next  to  her,  and 
Bodice  in  the  rear — a  position  she  contrived  to  main- 
undisturbed  to  the  finish.  At  the  new  T,  Y.  C. 
posts  the  leading  mare  was  joined  by  Revelry  and 
Lady  de  Gros,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  Plantations 
they  quitted  her.  The  favourite  was  now  in  ad¬ 
vance,  Revelry  running  at  ner  haunches  till  they 
faced  the  hill,  which  quite  upset  the  philosophy  of 
Lady  de  Gros.  She  struggled  a  few  lengths,  gave 
up,  and  was  beaten  very  cleverly  by  a  length. 

Sweepstakes  of  iOO  sovs  each,  lift;  R.  iM. ;  12 

subs. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  Fergus,  by  Waverley,  out 

of  Uncle  Bob’s  dam,  8st  71b  (Scott)  .  1 

Lord  Tavistock’s  c  by  Royal  Oak,  out  of  Lyr- 

nessa,  8st  41b .  ^ 

Lord  Exeter’s  b  c  Gladiator,  by  Redgauntlet— 

Beiram’s  d,  8st  41b  .  3 

Lord  Orford’s  c  by  St.  Patrick,  out  of  Mulebird, 

8st  41b . 

Betting  :  5  to  2  on  Fergus,  and  4  to  1  agst  Lyr- 


nessa ;  the  others  not  mentioned.  Lyrnessa  made 
play  at  a  middling  pace,  having  Mulebird  and  Gla¬ 
diator  at  his  heels,  and  Fergus  in  the  rear,  on  the 
waiting  order.  About  fifty  yards  from  the  cords  he 
Avent  up,  and  although  he  required  sundry  taps  on 
his  cheek  to  keep  him  straight,  won  cleverly  by  half 
a  length. 

Mr.  Pettit’s  c  Ibrahim,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Pera, 
received  forfeit  from  Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  Teddy  the 
Tiler,  by  Emilius,  out  of  Worry,  8st  7lb  each,  D.  M., 
100  sovs,  h  ft. 

The  Tw  o  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes,  a  subscription 
of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  three  year  olds;  colts, 
8st  71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  41b  ;  R.  M. ;  26  subs. 

Lord  Jersey’s  Ibrahim,  Brother  to  Ishmael  (Ro¬ 
binson)  .  1 

Col.  Peel’s  c  by  Emilius,  out  of  Fille  de  Joie  . .  2 

Mr.  John  Robinson’s  br  c  Stockport .  3 

Lord  Orford’s  c  Stargazer,  by  Tramp,  out  of  Me¬ 
dina,  by  Selim  . 4 

Betting :  5  to  1  on  Ibrahim,  6  to  1  agst  Fille  de 
Joie,  and  10  to  1  agst  any  other.  The  “  crack” 
made  all  the  running,  and  w'on  in  a  hand  canter  by 
three  lengths  ;  it  Avas  only  a  gallop  for  him.  Stock- 
port  was  beaten  about  half  a  length  from  the  second. 

Sweepstakes  of  300  sovs  each,  100  ft,  for  four  year 
olds;  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st  21b  ;  B.  C.; 


11  subs. 

Mr  Cookes’s  ch  c  Bentley,  by  Buzzard — Miss 

WentAvorth  (Pavis) .  1 

Mr  Walker’s  br  c  Delirium,  by  Filho  da  Puta, 

out  of  Lunatic  .  2 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  ch  c  Olympic,  by  Reveller, 

out  of  Whizgig .  3 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  Alexis,  by  Leviathan,  out 
of  Olga’s  dam .  4 


Betting  ;  7  to  4  on  Bentley,  9  to  2  agst  Olympic 
(t),  and  10  to  1  agst  Delirium.  Olympic  cut  out  the 
work  to  the  turn  of  the  lands,  w'here  Alexis,  who 
had  been  following  her,  fell  off;  the  favourite  and 
Delirium  then  went  in  front,  and  at  the  Duke’s 
Stand  the  former  was  leading.  Delirium  being  se¬ 
cond,  but  without  a  chance  of  getting  up.  Bentley 
won  easy  by  two  lengths,  and  could  have  made  it 
much  more  had  it  been  necessary.  The  pace  w^as 
indifferent  for  the  first  tw'O  miles,  and  not  very  su¬ 
perior  afterAvards. 

WEDNESDAY. — The  Bildeston  Sale  Stakes  of 
100  sovs  each,  hft;  colts,  8st  7lbs  ;  fillies,  8st 
31b  ;  R.M. ;  3  subs. 

Colonel  Peel’s  b  c  by  Filho,  out  of  Young 


Rhoda  (Pavis) .  1 

Sir  S.  Graham’s  br  c  Mohair,  by  Camel .  2 


Even  betting.  Won  by  tAvo  lengths  easy. 

Handicap  Saveepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  three 
year  olds  ;  D.  M. ;  8  subs. 

Gen.  Grosvenor’s  Mousetrap,  7st  21b  (Pavis)  . .  1 


Mr.  Houldsworth’s  Felix,  8st  91b  .  2 

Blr  Barrett’s  The  Brigand,  8st  lib .  3 


The  following  w’ere  not  placed  ; — Lord  Berners’s 
c  by  Oscar,  out  of  Schedam,  8st  91b  ;  Mr.  S.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  c  Mozart,  by  Figaro,  out  of  Coquette,  7st  lllb; 
Lord  Lichfield’s  Gipsy,  7st  41b  ;  Duke  of  Grafton’s 
Orpheus,  78t ;  and  Mr.  Bloss’s  Matilda,  6st  121b. 

Betting  ;  7  to  4  agst  Mozart,  5  to  1  agst  Felix,  5 
to  1  agst  Gips)',  6  to  1  agst  the  winner,  6  to  1  agst 
Orpheus,  and  7  to  1  agst  any  other.  Mousetrap 
made  all  the  running,  and  won  cleverly  by  a  length. 
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there  being  the  same  distance  between  second  and 
third.  Mozart  and  Gipsy  were  the  two  last,  and 
beaten  off. 

Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each ;  three  years,  7st ;  and 
four  years,  8st  lOlb  ;  D.M. ;  winner  to  be  sold 
for  100,  &c  ;  6  subs. 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  Florin,  3  yrs  (S.  Rogers). . . .  1 

Mr.  Goodwin’s  Tritonia,  by  Camel,  out  of  Ga¬ 
latea,  3  yrs . . .  2 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — Sir  M.  Wood’s 
Lilka,  3  yrs;  Lord  Lichfield’s  Cajeput,  3  yrs  ;  Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s  bl  f  by  Velocipede,  dam  by  Partisan, 
3  yrs  ;  and  Mr.  Hill’s  f  by  The  Duke,  out  of  Tib,  3 
yrs. 

Betting :  5  to  2  ngst  Tritonia,  5  to  2  agst  Florin, 
7  to  2  agst  Lilka,  6  to  1  agst  Velocipede,  f,  and  7  to 
1  agst  Cajeput.  Tritonia  made  play  to  the  ropes, 
where  she  was  challenged  by  Florin  and  Lilka ;  a 
fine  race  home  terminated  in  favour  of  Florin  by  a 
head.  Lilka  was  a  good  third,  and  the  others  well 
up.  Winner  claimed. 

A  Plate  of  501,  for  four  year  olds  and  upwards ; 

B.C. 

Lord  Orford  s  Paris,  4  yrs . walked  over. 


THURSDAY.  —  The  One  Thousand  Guineas 
Stakes  of  100  sovs  each,  h  ft,  for  fillies,  8st  41b  ; 

D.  M. 

Mr.  Greville’s  ch  f  Preserve,  by  Emilius  (Nat)  1 
Sir  M.  Wood’s  hr  f  by  Bustard,  out  of  Doll  Tear- 

sheet  . . 2 

Lord  Exeter’s  ch  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Augusta’s 

dam .  3 

Betting :  8  to  1  on  Preserve,  who  made  all  the  run¬ 
ning,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths  ;  Lord 
Exeter’s  beaten  about  ten  lengths. 

The  King’s  Plate  of  100  guineas,  for  five  year  olds 
and  upwards  ;  R.  C. 

Mr.  Walker’s  br  h  Consol,  aged,  12st  (Scott). .  1 

Lord  Exeter’s  Datura,  6  yrs,  list  91b .  2 

Mr.  Harvey’s  c  by  Phantom — Elizabeth,  4  yrs, 

list .  ^ 

Betting :  3  to  1  on  Consol.  The  mare  made  run¬ 
ning,  with  the  favourite  in  waiting,  till  they  faced 
the  hill  opposite  the  plantation,  where  he  challenged, 
and  she  gave  up  instanter.  Consol  w’on  by  two 
lengths,  but,  to  all  appearance,  w'as  more  distressed 
than  the  mare.  The  four  year  old,  which  had  the 
vanity  to  give  away  a  year,  is  the  property  of  the 
famous  Pimlico  Phantom  Parson,  and  an  unworthy 
scion  of  a  noble  stock ;  he  was  beaten  at  least  by  a 
mile  and  a  half. 


FRIDAY.— Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each;  3 yrs, 
7st ;  4  yrs,  8st  61b  ;  5  yrs,  6  yrs,  and  aged,  9st ; 
D.  M. ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100,  &c. 

Col.  Peel’s  c  by  Filho,  out  of  Young  Rhoda 

(Pairs)  .  f 

Sii  M.  AVood’s  Becassine .  2 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Gab,  aged .  *5 

Mr.  S.  Stanley’s  Flame,  3  yrs .  4 

Lord  Exeter’s  Bodice,  4  yrs .  5 

Betting :  6  to  4  on  Becassine,  5  to  2  agst  Gab,  and 
5  to  1  agst  the  winner. — Flame  made  running  for  a 
short  distance,  after  which  it  was  taken  up  by  Gab, 
Young  Rhoda  waiting  till  within  a  few  strides  of 
the  ropes,  w'hen  he  w-ent  in  front,  followed  by  Be¬ 
cassine,  who,  never  able  to  get  up,  was  beaten  half 
a  length  cleverly  ;  the  third  w^as  beaten  about  a 
length  from  the  second. 


SivEEPSTAKES  of  10  SOVS  each,  for  two-year-olds 
colts,  1st  61b  ;  fillies,  8st  Sib ;  ’J’.  Y.  C. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  c  by  Partisan,  out  of  St.  J u- 

lien’s  dam  (Boyce) . 

Mr.  Petit’s  b  f  Prudence,  by  Wiseacre,  d  by 
Abjer  . . 


1 


2 


The  following  were  not  placed : — IMr.  Mills’s  c 
Swallow,  brother  to  Camlet ;  Mr.  Thornhill’s  c  by 
Emilius,  d  by  Merlin,  out  of  Specie ;  Mr.  W .  Ed- 
w’ard’s  c  Solicitor,  by  Wrangler,  out  of  Panthea  ; 
and  Mr.  Sowerby’s  c  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Kitty 
Flannagan. — Betting :  5  to  4  agst  Swallow,  2  to  1 
agst  Solicitor  (t),  and  5  to  1  agst  the  winner.  The 
lot  started  well  together,  and  kept  so  till  near  the 
ropes,  where  the  St.  Julien  colt,  which  had  been 
lying  in  front  throughout,  shot  a-head,  and  wmn  by  a 
length  easy.  Swallow  and  the  Solicitor  were  well 
up. 

The  Newmarket  Stakes  of  50  sovs  each,  h  ft ;  colts 
8st  7lb ;  fillies  8st  21b  ;  D  M  22  subs. 


Lord  Chesterfield’s  Fergus  (Boyce)  .  0 

Lord  Orford’s  Bodice  (Conelly) .  0 


The  following  were  not  placed  : — Duke  of  Graf¬ 
ton’s  Clarionet,  brother  to  Cymbol  ;  Mr.  Cooke’s  gr 
c  Fop  ;  Mr.  Isaacson’s  The  Brigand ;  Mr.  Henry’s 
br  f  Hester;  and  Mr.  Payne’s  br  c  The  Philoso¬ 
pher. 

Betting — Even  on  Bodice,  2  to  1  agst  Hester,  U 
to  1  agst  Fergus,  and  5  to  1  agst  Philosopher. 

The  horses  started  almost  in  line,  and  continued  in 
position  till  about  two-thirds  of  a  distance  from  the 
chair,  when  Fergus  and  Bodice  singled  themselves 
out,  and  ran  a  head  and  head  race  all  the  remaining 
distance ;  the  finish  was  so  close  a  thing  that  the 
Judge  pronounced  it  a  dead  heat ;  Philosopher  was 
third,  and  the  two  next  Brigand  and  Clarionet. 
After  the  race  Fergus  walked  over,  and  Lords  Ches¬ 
terfield  and  Orford  divided  the  stakes. 


Handicap  of  10  sovs  each.  T  Y  C  6  subs. 


Mr.  Batson’s  Revelry,  5  yrs,  9st  (Nat) .  1 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs,  8st .  2 

Lord  Exeter’s  Gladiator,  3  yrs,  6st  41b .  3 

Mr.  Sadler’s  Defensive,  4  yrs,  8st  81b .  4 


5  to  4  agst  Bubastes,  6  to  4  ag-st  Revelry,  and  5  to 
1  agst  any  other.  Revelry  made  all  the  running, 
and  won  by  a  length. 

Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each,  for  three-year  old 
colts,  8st  71b ;  fillies,  8st  41b  ;  first  half  of 
ab.  m. 

Mr.  Stonehewer’s  Sister  to  Zuliraa  (Conelly)  ..  1 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Lilka . .  2 

The  following  not  placed  : — Mr.  Greville’s  Medea, 
Lord  Lichfield’s  Bassoon,  and  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
Teddy  the  Tiler.  7  to  4  agst  Lilka,  3  to  1  agst  the 
winner,  and  4  to  1  agst  Bassano.  Won  by  ahead 
after  a  fine  race  between  the  two  first. 


Salmon. — The  success  in  salmon  fishing  hitherto 
during  the  present  year,  has  not,  we  believe,  fallen 
under  the  average  of  ordinary  seasons,  and  latterly 
there  must  have  been  considerable  improvement,  for 
the  Dundee  steam-ship  which  sailed  for  London  last 
Wednesday,  had  200  boxes  on  board,  being  as  great 
a  number  as  was  ever  taken  to  that  market  by  one 
vessel.  'I’he  take  of  trout  this  season  has  been  more 
than  usually  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality,  and 
the  price  has  been  very  moderate  compared  with  that 
of  salmon,  which  still  stands  high. — Perth  Courier, 
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TUESDAY,  May  19. — Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  10 
sovs.  each,  D.  M. ;  5  subs. 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs,  8st.  7lb  (Ro¬ 
binson)  . .  1 

Sir  S.  Graham’s  Zulima,  4  yrs,  8st  51b  .  2 

Mr.  Turners  Madame  de  deck,  3  yrs,  7st  61b  . .  3 

Lord  Lichfield’s  Gab,  aged  8st .  4 

Betting :  2  to  1  agst  Gab  (t),  5  to  2  agst  Bubastes 
(tak),  5  to  2  agst  Madame  de  .Teck,  and  3  to  1  agst 
Zulima. — Bubastes  made  running,  followed  by  Zu¬ 
lima,  and  won  easy  by  three  lengths,  chiefly  through 
the  mare  having  swerved  about  three  strides  from 
home.  The  pace  was  bad. 

Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs  each,  for  two  vear  olds  8st 
41b  each  ;  T.  Y.  C. ;  winner  to  be  sold  for  25  sovs 
Ac.  (!)  ;  3  subs. 

Mr.  Munroe’s  f  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Zarifa  E.  Ed¬ 
wards)  . .  0  1 

Mr.  Turner’s  ch  f  by  Emilius,  out  of  Bertha  0  dr 
Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  f  by  Granby,  dam  by  An- 
dross’an  .  3 

Betting :  Even  on  Zarifa,  and  2  to  1  agst  Bertha, 
who  flnished  a  very  pretty  race  with  a  dead  heat. 
Zarifa  afterwards  walked  over,  and  the  stake  (5 
sovs  I)  was  divided. 

Fifty  Pounds,  for  three  year  old  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and 
fillies,  8st  41b  ;  R.  M. 


Colonel  Peel’s  Castaway  (Pavis) .  1 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  c  %  Catton,  out  of  Dario 

letta .  2 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  The  Glama .  3 

Lord  Berners’s  c  by  Lamplighter,  out  of  Spinning 
J  enny . . .  4 


The  following  were  not  placed  : — Lord  Jersey’s 
Brother  to  Musquito,  Lord  Tavistock’s  c  by  Royal 
Oak,  out  of  Lyrnessa,  and  Mr.  R.  Stephenson’s  f  by 
Camel,  out  of  Agnes. — Betting:  5  to  2  on  Castaway 
(tak),  5  to  1  agst  Brother  to  Musquito,  5  to  1  agst 
Darioletta,  7  to  1  agst  Glama,  and  8  to  1  agst  Spin¬ 
ning  Jenny. — Brother  to  Musquito  made  play  to  the 
bushes,  where  the  four  horses  placed  went  in  front, 
and  ran  in  company  to  the  bottom  ;  Castaway  here 
took  the  lead,  kept  it  to  the  finish,  and  won  cleverly 
by  a  length.  The  other  three  were  pretty  well  up, 
but  Brother  to  Musquito  and  the  Agnes  filly  were 
beaten  otf’ 


WEDNESDAY. — Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs  each, 
for  three  year  olds  ;  colts,  8st  71b  ;  and  fillies,  8st 
411)  ;  T.  Y.  C. ;  the  winner  to  be  sold  for  100  sovs, 
if  demanded,  Ac. ;  six  subs. 

Mr.  Boyce’s  c  Mozart .  1 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  b  f  by  Bustard,  out  of  Doll  Tear- 

sheet  .  2 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  b  f  Balance .  3 

The  following  also  started  : — Mr.  Goodwin’s  f 
Tritonia,  IMr.  Ridsdale’s  ch  f  by  Tramp,  out  of 
Lunacy,  and  Mr.  W.  Edwards’s  f  Burden. 

Betting  :  11  to  8  agst  Doll  Tearsheet,  2  to  1  agst 
Burden,  and  5  to  1  agst  Mozart,  who  made  all  the 
“  play,”  and  won  cleverly  by  a  length  j  he  was 
claimed. 


Handicap  Plate  of  501,  for  three,  four,  five,  six 
year  olds,  and  aged  horses  ;  A.  F. ;  nine  subs. 


Mr.  Sowerby’s  Rioter,  by  Reveller — Trie.  Trac, 

4  yrs,  8st  131b .  1 

Mr.  Greville’s  Pholus,  4  yrs,  7st  7lb .  2 

Colonel  Peel’s  Bubastes,  4  yrs,  8st  71b .  3 

Mr.  Hunter’s  f  by  Tramp,  out  of  Ridotto,  3  yrs, 

5st  2lb .  4 

Mr.  Cookes’s  Fop,  .3  yrs,  fist  61b .  5 

Lord  Verulam’s  Little  Cassino,  5  yrs,  9st  21b..  6 


Betting  :  2  to  1  agst  Rioter,  3  to  1  agst  Bubastes, 
7  to  2  agst  Ridotto,  (t,)  and9to2  agst  Pholus. — The 
Ridotto  filly  made  running  to  T.  Y.  C.  post,  where 
it  was  taken  up  by  Bubastes,  who  maintained  it  into 
the  Bottom ;  Rioter  now  w’ent  in  front,  with  Bu¬ 
bastes  and  Pholus  lying  on  either  side  of  him,  and 
the  three  made  a  very  pretty  race  home,  Rioter  win¬ 
ning  by  a  neck  only,  and  beating  the  third  by  a 
lens-th.  The  other  three  were  beaten  off.  Rioter 
was  recently  purchased  of  Lord  Jjowther  for  400 
guineas.  Bubastes  ivas  bought  by  Col.  Peel,  for 
150  guineas. 

n 


THURSDAY. — The  Jockey  Club  Plate  of  j05O. 

B.  C. 

Lord  Exeter’s  Datura  walked  over  ;  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  was  entered,  but  did  not  start. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes.  (First  Class)  of  10  sovs. 
each  ;  T.  Y.  C.  ;  6  subs. 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  Flame,  3  yrs,  fist  91b 

(Boyce,  jun.)  .  1 

Lord  Stradbroke’s  Daniel,  3yrs  7st  81b .  2 

The  following  were  not  placed  : — Lord  Verulam’s 
Little  Cassino,  5  ys,  8st  lOlb  .  Lord  Chesterfield’s 
Bon  Ton,  4  yrs,  8st  51b  ;  Lord  Egremont’s  Ethilda, 
3  yrs,  7st  lllb  ;  and  Lord  Jersey’s  Brother  to  Mus¬ 
quito,  3  yrs,  7st  4lb. — Betting,  3  to  1  agst  Daniel 
(taken),  3  to  1  agst  Bon  Ton,  3  to  1  agst  Ethilda, 
and  5  to  1  agst  Cassino  ;  the  winner  not  mentioned. 
Won  by  a  head. — Bon  Ton  made  play  to  the  cords, 
where  he  was  headed  by  Flame  and  Little  Cassino  ; 
two  or  three  strides  further  Daniel  joined  them,  and 
between  them  made  a  very  pretty  finish  to  the  race. 
Flame  winning  by  a  head,  and  beating  Little  Cassino 
about  a  length.  Ethilda  tried,  but  could  never  reach 
them. 

Handicap  Sweepstakes  (Second  Class)  of  10  sovs 


each;  T.  Y.  C.;  6  subs. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  Sister  to  Forester,  3  yrs,  7st  41b 

(Rogers) .  1 

Sir  M.  Wood's  Mozart,  3  yrs,  8st  91b .  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  f  by  Partisan — St.  Julien’s 
dam,  3  yrs,  7st  91b .  3 


The  folloAving  were  not  placed  : — Mr.  Greatrex’s 
b  c  by  Longwaist,  out  of  Y  Sweet  Pea,  3  yrs,  8st  21b  ; 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  c  by  Helenus,  out  of  Arbis, 
3  yrs,  7st  91b  ;  and  Lord  Egremont’s  Redleg,  3  yrs, 
7st  21b. — Betting  :  2  to  1  agst  St.  Julien,  5  to  2  agst 
Mozart,  4  to  1  agst  Arbis,  and  7  to  1  agst  each  of 
the  others. — Sister  to  Forester  made  running,  and 
won  by  a  length. 

Sweepstakes  of  25  sovs.  each  ;  for  two-year-old  colts. 


8st  51b  ;  fillies,  8st  31b ;  T.  Y.  C. ;  7  subs. 

Mr.  E.  Peel’s  ch  f  Post  Haste,  by  The  Colonel — 

Posthuma  (Pavis) .  1 

Mr.  Greville’s  El  Pastor,  by  Guerilla,  out  of 

Miss  Tree  .  2 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  b  c  by  Velocipede,  out  of 
Dahlia .  3 

2  u 
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JVIj'.  Sowerby’s  b  c  Shamrock,  by  Bedlamite — 

Kitty  Flanagan .  4 

jMr.  W.  Edward’s  c  by  Reveller,  d  by  Whalebone  5 
Mr.  Robertson’s  Tom  Beazley,  by  Jerry,  out  of 

Tippet .  6 

3Ir.  Pettit’s  f  Prudence  . 7 


Betting ;  2  to  1  on  Post  Haste,  and  3  to  1  agst 
Dahlia. — Post  Haste  took  the  lead,  follow’ed  by  El 
Pastor,  maintained  his  position,  and  won  very  easily 
by  two  lengths ;  the  third  was  beaten  about  three 
lengths  from  the  second  ;  and  the  others  were  tailed. 
Post  Haste  is  the  first  of  The  Colonel’s  get  that  has 
appeared  in  public. 

Fifty  Pounds;  for  three-year-olds,  6st  21b;  4  yrs, 
8st  ;  5  yrs,  8st  71b ;  6  yrs  and  aged,  9st  121b  ;  the 
winner  to  be  sold  for  200,  &c. ;  T.  M.  M. 

Duke  of  Grafton’s  Orpheus,  3  yrs  (Rogers)  ....  1 

Sir  M.  Wood’s  Becassine,  3  yrs .  2 

Mr.  Bloss’s  Matilda,  3  yrs  .  3 

Lord  Exeter’s  Bodice,  4  yrs .  4 

Jjord  Lichfield’s  Bassano,  3  yrs .  5 

Mr.  Webb’s  b  g  by  Lottery,  out  of  Srviss’s  dam, 

5  yrs  . 6 

Lord  Egremont’s  c  by  Skim,  out  of  Centaur’s 
dam,  3  yrs .  7 

Betting  :  7  to  4  agst  Becassine,  7  to  2  agst  Skim 
(colt),  6  to  1  agst  Swiss,  and  6  to  1  agst  Orpheus. — 
Bodice  and  Becassine  set  off  in  front,  and  kept  so 
till  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  where  Orpheus 
and  Matilda  went  up,  Becassine  having  in  appear¬ 
ance  the  best  of  the  race.  About  two-thirds  of  a 
distance  from  the  chair  Orpheus  challenged,  and  beat 
him  by  two  lengths,  without  difficulty.  He  was 
claimed  by  Sir  M.  Wood,  and  is  in  the  Derby. 

Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  for  three-year-olds; 
colts,  8st  71b  ;  fillies,  8st  31b  ;  D.M. ;  5  subs. 


Sir  M.  Wood’s  f  by  Bustard,  out  of  Doll  Tear- 

sheet  (Robinson) . 

Duke  of  Rutland’s  Flame .  2 

Mr.  Osbaldeston’s  f  by  Velocipede,  dam  by  Par¬ 
tisan,  out  of  Jessy .  3 


Betting:  3  to  1  on  Sir  M.  Wood’s. — Won  in  a 
canter. 


Epsom  Races. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Briscoe, 
anxious  that  no  injury  should  arise  to  the  races,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  mis-statements  which  have  gone 
forth  in  public  advertisements,  has  determined,  in 
reference  to  the  collection  for  booths  on  Epsom 
Downs,  at  the  ensuing  races,  to  appropriate  for  the 
])resent  year  the  sum  of  51.  only,  as  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  his  right  as  lord  of  the  manor,  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  sum  of  100^,  towards  meeting  the  extra  costs  of 
the  late  trial  at  the  Surrey  Assizes  ;  and  that  the 
residue  be  transferred  to  the  Committee;  which,  as¬ 
suming  it  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  raised  last  year, 
will  place  at  their  disposal,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
races,  no  less  a  sum  than  400  guineas.  We  are  de¬ 
sired  to  repeat,  that  there  never  was,  nor  is,  on  the 
]  art  of  Mr.  Briscoe,  the  slightest  intention  to  put 
down  or  interfere  wdth  the  races. 


An  Old  Whip. — Mr.  Thomas  Sandon,  wdio  nearly 
60  years  ago  started  in  life  as  a  postboy  on  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  road,  and  who  has  for  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
I  tury  been  coachman  and  part  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
crack  coaches  on  that  road,  has  lately  retired  from 
the  box,  having  travelled  in  his  avocation  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  miles,  which  would  have  taken  him 
lorty-tbree  times  round  the  globe  ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “  THE  SPORTS¬ 
MAN/’  &c. 


Mr.  Editor, — Agreeably  with  the  proposition 
I  made  in  the  concluding  remarks  on  the  cases  of 
poisonings  at  Market  Weston,  viz. — That  I  in¬ 
tended  to  make  some  experiments  on  poisons  and 
certain  supposed  poisons,  and  would  give  to 
the  world  the  results,  I  this  month  offer  to  tlie 
notice  of  your  readers  the  case  of  an  Ass  poi¬ 
soned  with  arsenic  ;  and  regret  that  the  recording 
of  it,  has  not  fallen  into  hands  more  able  than 
mine.  Discovering  as  I  did  such  a  lamentable 
deficiency  of  information  on  the  effects  of  poisons 
on  the  horse,  &c.,  and  regretting  much  that  during 
my  official  capacity  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  under  professor  Coleman,  I  did  not  record 
some  experiments  on  poisons  there  tried,  and 
which  the  professor  also  allowed  to  pass  by,  with¬ 
out  requesting  me  to  record  them,  I  have  since 
directed  a  part  of  my  attention  to  the  subject. 
When  I  state  that  at  the  time  alluded  to,  I  held 
an  official  appointment  immediately  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman,  and  his  Assistant  Professor,  Mr. 
Sewell,  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  aie  few  better 
judges  than  myself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  non-re¬ 
cording  of  the  experiments,  and  I  think  every  one 
will  agree  with  me,  that  it  was  not  from  a  derelic¬ 
tion  of  duty  but  from  matter  of  more  immediate 
importance  that  caused  the  learned  professor  to 
pass  over  the  cases,  therefore  in  making  the  remark 
1  do  not  wish  any  one  to  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  of  a  censorious  nature,  but  a  regret  that 
his  master-mind  did  not  grapple  fully  with  the 
subject.  I  would  not  have  digressed,  had  I  not 
considered  an  apology  for  my  remark  as  due  to 
Mr.  Coleman,  and  thought  that  a  grateful  expres¬ 
sion  of  approbation  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  devoted  his  talents  and  services  to  the 
science  of  which  he  is  the  parent,  would  not  be 
considered  altogether  foreign  to  my  subject  or 
to  your  work.  Before  his  appointment  at  the 
College,  Veterinary  knowledge  was  not  considered 
to  be  either  science  or  profession,  but  an  art  with¬ 
out  form  or  comeliness ;  he  reduced  it  to  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  basis  of  which  must  stand  as  long  as 
science  endures ;  the  elevated  rank  to  which  his 
talents  were  the  chief  means  of  promoting  the 
science  cannot  be  better  displayed  than  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  Majesty  King  George  III.,  ad¬ 
mitting  as  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  army  such 
gentlemen  only  as  had  obtained  the  diploma  of  the 
College.  With  this  diploma  they  ranked  as  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  and  were  thereby  eligible  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  highest  grade  of  society';  to  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  liberality  displayed  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  throwing  open 
the  doors  of  their  Anatomical  and  Chirurgical 
Schools  to  a  certain  number  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  Pupils,  is  to  be  attributed  the  rapid  accession 
to  our  College  of  so  many  men  of  talent  and  edu¬ 
cation,  vying  in  respectability  with  that  body  which 
adorns  the  Medical  Profession. 

I  perceive  that  an  error  crept  into  my  last 
month's  article  respecting  the  Poisonous  Effect  of 
Yew,  which  was  stated  7wt  to  be  so  speedily  fatal 
as  the  mineral  poisons.  It  is  more  speedily  fatal 
than  the  mineral  poisons,  but  as  I  shall  in  a  sub- 
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sequent  number  of  your  work,  devote  an  article  to 
the  poisonous  effects  of  Yew,  I  think  it  now  un¬ 
necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  error. 

Without  further  comment,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  relate  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  contradicted, 
respecting  the  effects  of 

ARSENIC. 

On  an  Ass  not  more  than  Six  Months  old — the 
arsenic  was  first  given  on  Tuesday, 

April  7,  1835,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m. — at  which 
time  the  pulse  was  52,  full  and  regular,  the  quan¬ 
tity  given  was'half  a  dram,  mixed  with  a  little  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal  and  water. 

- 10  o’clock,  p.m. — Pulse,  52. 

April  8th — 7  o’clock  a.m. — Pulse,  56,  and  re¬ 
gular. 

- 10  o’clock  a.  m. — Gave  one-half  dram  of 

arsenic  as  before. 

- 10  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  72  and  rather 

irregular — the  Ass  eating  hay — conjunctiva  very 
vascular.  The  Ass  appeared  dull  and  laid  down 
several  times  during  the  day  and  evening. 

April  9th — 8  o’clock  a.  m. — Pulse  68  and  tre¬ 
mulous — great  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva — less 
dull  than  last  night. 

- 3  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  80  and  irregular — 

gave  half  a  dram  of  arsenic  in  one  ounce  of  syrup 
— the  syrup  suspending  it  better,  and  being  less 
objectionable  to  the  Ass. 

- 9  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  84 — very  irregular 

and  tremulous — increased  vascularity  of  conjunc¬ 
tiva, — during  the  day  the  Ass  laid  down  several 
times — at  9  o’clock  p.  m.,  he  ate  some  hay  with 
an  apparent  appetite. 

April  10th — 8  o’clock  a.  m. — Pulse  76 — and 
very  irregular. 

- Half-past  3  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  106 — 

from  excitement  having  been  lifted  up — its  legs 
appeared  cramped  or  paralyzed — after  being  lifted 
up  they  retained  for  a  few  moments  their  lying 
position. 

- 4  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  92 — gave  half  dram 

of  arsenic  as  yesterday — .some  foeces  falling  were 
examined — they  were  softer  than  natural — were  a 
good  deal  covered  with  mucus  not  bloody — and 
were  very  offensive — upon  rubbing  a  little  on  white 
paper,  and  drawing  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  seve¬ 
ral  times  across  it,  there  was  no  indication  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic. 

- 5  o’clock  p.  m. — Very  restless — lying  down 

on  its  side — getting  up  and  lying  down  again,  in¬ 
dicating  great  affection  of  the  bowels — occasionally 
convulsed. 

- 6  o’clock  p.  m. — Ass  standing — pulse  100 

and  not  quite  so  irregular — the  foeces  softer  with 
more  mucus. 

- Half-past  10  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  96— 

and  more  regular — was  standing  and  eating  hay. 

April  11th—  8  o’clock  a.  m. — Pulse  84 — and 
more  regular — found  him  purging  (not  consider¬ 
ably) — appeared  better  than  it  was  yesterday 
morning. 

- 3  o’clock  p.  m. — ’Pulse  100 — regular  and 

full — very  dull  and  weak— heaving  of  the  flanks 
and  general  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

- 4  o’clock  p.  m.' — Pulse  108 — regular  and 

feeble— -feeds  rather  better  tfian  yesterday — very 


weak — and  staring  coat — and  much  wasted  in 
flesh. 

April  12th — 9  o’clock  a.  m. — Pulse  90 — and 
regular  —  hard  snoring  breathings — discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  eyes  (first  noticed  yester- 
day.) 

- 10  o’clock  a.  m. — Evidently  fast  declining 

— determined  not  to  give  any  more  arsenic — pulse 
100 — faeces  not  so  soft — nor  so  much  covered  with 
mucus — was  eating  a  little  hay. 

- 3  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  86 — and  feeble — 

very  thirsty — drank  a  considerable  quimtity  of 
water — faeces  quite  watery  but  not  bloody — very 
dull. 

- 9  o’clock  p.  m. — Pulse  84 — regular  and 

feeble  —  very  dull  and  very  weak — laid  down 
,  — an  increased  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nos¬ 
trils. 

- ,  10  o’clock,  p.  m. — Lying  on  its  side — 

strong  convulsions  —  fore  legs  contracted  —  hind 
legs  extended  —  neck  outstretched  —  frequent 
opening  of  the  mouth,  and  decided  attempts  to 
vomit. 

- ,  I  past  10  o’clock,  p.  m. —  Still  lying  on 

its  side,  and  more  convulsea — cold  extremities — 
cold  nose  and  ears — eyes  wide  open — mouth  moist 
— no  increased  salivary  secretion — sensible  of  the 
presence  of  light,  and  of  a  linger  moved  before 

his  eyes. - Before  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 

the 

13th — he  was  dead,  having  died  with  hay  in  his 
mouth. 

POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

The  ass  had  not  been  dead  more  than  three  or 
our  hours  when  the  examination  was  commenced. 

To  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  contents 
of  the  Chest  and  Abdomen,  the  body  was  flayed, 
and  the  fore  extremities  taken  off.  The  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  axillary  veins  was  very 
black,  but  not  coagulated. 

On  opening  the  Chest 
the  vessels  of  the  Pleura  and  Pericardium  were 
found  much  filled  with  blood. 

The  Lungs  were  not  inflamed,  but  greatly 
loaded  with  blood. 

The  Heart  contained  coagulated  blood  in  both 
ventricles ;  in  the  left  one,  the  serum  had  separated 
from  the  crassamentum.  The  auricles  were  healthy, 
and  totally  emptied  of  blood. 

On  opening  the  Abdomen, 
the  apex  of  the  coecum,  and  as  much  of  the  colo^ 
as  could  be  seen,  appeared  vascular. 

The  Stomach  was  the  first  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  that  was  examined.  The  pyloric  orifice 
being  tied,  the  stimach  was  taken  out  and  opened. 
It  was  quite  full  of  masticated  hay,  which  was  so 
dry  that  it  retained  its  form  after  it  was  turned 
out,  evidently  showing  the  want  of  the  gastric 
juice.  The  cuticular  coat  was  slightly  inflamed , 
and  in  parts  corroded  ;  its  texture  was  so  much 
impaired  that  by  slight  stretching  it  would  break 
and  peel  off.  The  villous  coat  was  very  much 
flushed  ;  about  a  sixth  part  of  it  w’as  considerably 
injured,  being  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  deeper  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  circumference  ;  the  food 
which  was  found  on  this  injury  was  covered 
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with  a  thick  mucus.  A  portion  of  the  stomach  si¬ 
tuated  between  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  orifices, 
presented  cauterized  patches,  with  a  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  structure. 

The  Small  Intestines  had  their  inner  coats 
thickened,  and  more  than  a  natural  quantity  of 
mucus  on  it  ;  there  were  also  inflamed  patches, 
and  an  increased  rugenous  appearance.  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  inflammation  increased,  and  for 
the  last  yard  they  had  a  gangrenous  appearance, 
and  were  filled  with  extravasated  blood,  coagulated 
and  very  black. 

The  Ccecum  internally  was  of  a  charcoal  colour, 
had  small  ulcerated  spots  on  its  inner  coat,  and 
there  was  a  slight  extravasation  of  blood. 

The  Colon  presented  similar  appearances  to 
the  ccecum,  excepting  that  there  was  no  extravasa¬ 
tion  of  blood  ;  towards  the  end  the  fseces  were 
mixed  with  sand,  and  on  that  part  the  poison  had 
produced  less  effect. 

The  Rectum  was  less  affected  than  the  other 
intestines. 

The  Kidneys. — The  right  one  showed  marks 
of  inflammation ;  the  left  one  was  healthy. 

The  Liver  presented  a  very  healthy  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland  were  in¬ 
flamed. 

The  Fauces  and  Trachea  were  inflamed,  but 
as  the  ass  had  shown  symptoms  of  catarrh  previous 
to  its  death,  this  deviation  from  health  could  not 
altogether  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  poison. 

The  Brain  . — The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and 
brain  were  much  distended  with  blood. 


I  selected  the  ass  as  the  subject  of  experiment 
because  it  is  a  less  expensive  animal — is  less  diffi¬ 
cult  of  management,  and  yet  agrees  witli  the  horse 
in  every  anatomical  particular.  It  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  less  affected  by  the  action  of  medicine 
and  poison,  than  the  horse  ;  it  is  subject  to  most 
of  the  same  diseases,  and  I  know  experimentally 
that  the  treatment  for  one  will  also  answer  for  the 
other.  That  the  ass  is  not  so  liable  to  disease  as 
the  horse,  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  less 
removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  perhaps  from 
its  skin  not  having  the  same  delicate  sensibility 
which  that  of  the  horse  has. 

The  ignorance  I  w^as  in  respecting  the  effect  of 
arsenic  on  the  large  herbivorous  animals,  was  the 
’  reason  why  I  commenced  with  giving  half  a  dram 
for  a  dose,  my  aim  being  to  produce  a  slow  action 
of  the  poison,  and  not  immediate  death. 

The  arsenic  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
pulse  :  from  great  regularity  it  became  quicker, 
fuller,  and  very  irregular  ; —  the  irregularity  then 
gradually  ceased,  but  the  pulse  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  frequency  until  the  last  24  hours,  when  it 
gradually  fell  from  108  to  84,  losing  its  fulness, 
but  never  again  becoming  irregular. 

Until  the  fourth  day  the  ass  was  but  little  affected 
by  the  poison. 

The  villcms  coat  of  the  stomach  was  so  much 
disorganized,  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 
was  nearly  or  altogether  suppressed,  which  will 
account  for  the  great  thirst  experienced  by  the  ass 
on  the  12th,  and  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  con¬ 


tents  of  the  stomach,  as  noticed  in  the  post-mortem 
examination. 

The  convulsions  which  preceded  its  death  were 
so  violent  and  distressing,  that  whilst  watching  the 
peculiarity  of  the  poison,  I  could  but  reflect,  that 
if  an  individual  meditating  destruction  by  arsenic 
could  but  witness  its  effects,  and  the  suffering  it 
produced,  he  would  banish  for  ever  from  his 
breast  the  rash  and  mad  attempt.  To  experi¬ 
mentalists  I  would  urge  strongly,  that  unless  some 
good  and  important  end  was  intended,  never  to 
torture  a  defenceless  and  dumb  animal,  but  to 
spare  animal  suffering  and  animal  life. 

During  and  after  dissection  there  was  such  a 
strikingly  florid  appearance  in  the  carcase,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  natural  appearance,  that  I  presume 
to  suppose,  from  it,  I  could  detect  direct  death 
from  the  effect  of  arsenic.  Where  nature  might 
be  recovering  from  the  first  effect,  and  death  should 
result  from  secondary  consequences,  I  doubt  much 
whether  this  appearance  would  exist. 

It  will  be  better  to  defer  any  further  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  peculiarities  of  this  poison,  until  it  can 
be  experimentally  contrasted  with  other  poisons. 

Should  the  subject  be  considered  suitable  for 
your  wmrk,  I  will  forward  for  publication  in  your 
next  month^s  number,  the  effect  of  the  root  of  the 
bryony  (wild  vine  of  the  hedges)  on  an  ass. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your’s  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  CUPISS, 

Diss,  Norfolk,  May  9,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

1835. 


The  Woodcock. — This  season,  (in  fact  at  the  close 
of  it),  Messrs.  Travers,  Call,  and  Domine  with  the 
keeper,  were  rabbiting'  in  Wick  Wood,  near  Ring- 
wood,  the  property  of  J.  Mills,  Esq.,  a  woodcock 
was  started,  but  on  perceiving*  the  bird  not  to  fly  far 
from  them,  they  went  to  the  spot  she  rose  from,  and 
there  found  a  nest  with  four  eggs  in  it ;  waiting  near 
the  place  but  a  very  short  time,  they  witnessed  her 
return  and  ]  lace  herself  in  the  nest.  Some  few  years 
aa:o  Ornitholoofists  would  have  doubted  such  a  cir- 
cumstance  ;  but  that  many  similar  instances  have 
been  known  though  not  noticed  in  print  there  seems 
to  be  no  hesitation  in  accrediting. 


The  Icelanders  have  a  most  curious  custom,  and  a 
most  effectual  one,  of  preventing  horses  from  stra)'- 
ing,  which  I  believe  is  entirely  peculiar  to  this 
island.  Two  gentlemen,  for  instance,  are  riding  to¬ 
gether  without  attendants,  and  wishing  to  alight  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  some  objects  at  a  distance 
from  the  road,  they  tie  the  head  of  one  horse  to  the 
tail  of  another,  and  the  head  of  this  to  the  tail 
of  the  former.  In  this  state  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  can  move  on  either  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards,  one  pulling  one  wav  and  the  other  the  other  ; 
and  therefore,  if  disposed  to  move  at  all,  it  will  be 
only  in  a  circle,  and  even  then  there  must  be  an 
agreement  to  turn  their  heads  the  same  way. — Bar. 
row's  Visit  to  Iceland, 


Longavaist. — On  Saturday  week  this  celebrated 
liorse  died  of  a  hurt  he  received  a  fortnight  before. 
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CRICKETING. 


THE  MARYLEBONE  CLUB.— OPENING  OF 
THE  SEASON,  &c. 

On  Thursday  May  14,  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  Club  celebrated  their  anniversary  by 
a  dinner  at  Ellis’s  Hotel,  St.  James’s-street.  Lord 
Charles  Russell  was  called  to  the  Chair ;  and 
among  the  company  present  we  noticed  Lord 
Grirnstone,  Hon.  E.  H.  Ponsonby,  Hon,  G.  Pon- 
sonby.  Sir  St.  Vincent  Cotton,  Bart,,  and  Henry 
Howard,  W.  Ward,  R.  Kynaston,  W.  Davidson,  B. 
Aislabie,  C.  Parnther,  W.  Goring,  C.  Harenc,  T. 
Nicholl,  C.  J.  Barnet,  H.  M.  Hoare,  T.  Burgoyne, 
C.  Romilly,  and  G.  Baker,  Esqrs.  On  the  cloth 
being  removed  and  the  usual  toasts  drunk,  twelve 
gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  elected  members 
of  the  Club,  viz. : — Hon.  George  Cavendish,  Cap¬ 
tains  Meade  and  Campbell,  and  H.  Broadwood, 
John  Charles  Ryle,  George  Vance,  J.  Ingram,  G, 
Cottrell,  G.  J.  Woodrolfe,  and  J.  Alex,  Esqrs.,  and 
two  others.  The  matches  to  be  played  during  the 
season  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  company, 
and  were  ultimately  arranged  as  follows  ; — 

MATCHES  TO  COME. 

Mondav,  June  1. — A  match  to  be  played  at  Lord’s 
Ground  on  this  day,  but  the  particular  contest  not 
yet  determined  upon. 

Monday,  June  8. — At  Lord’s  :  The  Marylebone 
Club  and  Ground  against  the  Royal  Clarence 
Club  (with  Cobbett). 

Monday,  June  22. — At  Lord’s  :  The  Marylebone 
Club  and  Ground  against  the  County  of  Sussex. 
The  return-match  to  be  played  at  Brighton  in 
August. 

Thursday,  June  25. — At  Oxford  :  The  Marylebone 
Club  and  Ground  against  the  Under  Graduates  of 
Oxford. 

Monday,  June  29.— At  Lord’s;  The  Under  Gra¬ 
duates  of  Cambridge  against  the  Marylebone  Club 
and  Ground.  Return-match. 

Monday^,  July  6. — At  Lord’s  :  The  Under  Graduates 
of  Oxford  against  the  Marylebone  Club  and 
Ground.  Return-match. 

Monday,  July  13.— At  Lord’s  :  The  right-handed 
hitters  of  England  against  the  left-handed  hitters 
of  England. 

Monday,  July  20.— At  Lord’s  :  Nine  gentlemen  of 
England  and  two  players  (this  side  not  to  include 
Lillywhite)  against  eleven  players  of  England. 
(This  match,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  one  ot  the 
best  ever  played). 

Monday,  July  27.— At  Lord’s  :  Kent  against  Eng¬ 
land. 

Monday,  August  3.— At  Lords  :  The  Marylebone 
Club  and  Ground  against  the  County  ol  Hert¬ 
ford. 

The  matches  between  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Harrow  will  also  be  played  as  usual  on  Lord’s 
Ground,  but  the  precise  days  have  not  as  yet  been 
fixed.  It  is  expected  that  the  Westminster  scholars 
will  this  season  enter  the  field  against  either  Eton, 
Harrow,  or  Winchester. 

THE  LAWS  OF  CRICKET. 

Certain  Alterations  and  Additions  to  the 
Laws  of  Cricket  had  been  proposed  and  se¬ 
conded,  and  were  to  be  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration  by  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Marylebone  Club  at  their  anniversary  dinner.  We 
regret  to  state,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of 


the  length  of  time  occupied  in  forming  the  matches 
to  be  played  by  the  Club  during  the  season,  of  all 
the  Alterations  suggested  only  one  was  adopted, 
and  this  is  the  law  Number  Ten,  v/hich  being 
deemed  the  most  desirable,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  was  maturely  considered  and  definitively 
settled.  A  Special  Meeting  is  shortly  to  be  called 
for  the  deliberation,  on  the  other  Alterations  and 
Additions.  With  a  view  to  the  information  of  our 
readers  who  may  not  have  seen  the  Laws  of  Cricket 
as  they  now  stand  for  consideration,  we  here  give 
them  in  detail,  with  the  proposed  changes  distin¬ 
guished  by  Capitals — the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  announce.  They  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  THE  BALL  must  weigh  not  less  than  five 
ounces  and  a  half,  nor  more  than  liv'e  ounces  and 
three  ijuarters ;  it  must  measure  not  less  than 

NINE  INCHES  NOK  MORE  THAN  NINE  INCHES  AND  ONE 

EIGHTH  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
innings  either  party  may  call  fora  new  ball. 

2.  THE  BAT  must  not  exceed  four  inches  and 
one  quarter  in  the  widest  part ;  it  must  not  be 

MORE  THAN  THIRTY-EIGHT  INCHES  IN  LENGTH. 

3.  THE  STUMPS  must  be  twenty-seven  inches 
out  of  the  ground  ;  the  bads  eight  inches  in  length  ; 
the  stumps  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  ball 
from  passing  through. 

4.  THE  BOWLING  CREASE  must  be  in  a  line 
with  the  stumps  ;  six  feet  eight  inches  in  length  ; 
the  stumps  in  the  centre;  with  a  return  crease  at 
each  end  towards  the  bowler  at  right  angles. 

5.  THE  POPPING  CREASE  must  be  four  feet 
FOUR  INCHES  from  the  wicket,  and  parallel  to  it ;  un¬ 
limited  IN  LENGTH,  BUT  NOT  SHORTER  THAN  THE  BOW¬ 
LING  CREASE. 

6.  THE  WICKETS  must  be  pitched  opposite  to 
each  other  by  the  umpires  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
yards. 

7.  It  shall  pot  be  lawful  for  either  party  during  a 
match,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  to  alter  the 
ground  by  rolling,  watering,  covering,  moiving,  or 
beating.  This  rule  is  not  meant  to  prevent  the 
striker  from  beating  the  ground  with  his  bat  near  to 
the  spot  where  he  stands  during  the  innings,  nor  to 
prevent  the  bowler  from  filling  up  holes  with  saw¬ 
dust,  &c.,  when  the  ground  shall  be  wet. 

8.  After  rain  the  wickets  may  be  changed  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties. 

9.  THE  BOWLER  shaU  deliver  the  ball  with 
one  foot  behind  the  bowling  crease,  and  within  the 
return  crease,  and  shall  bowl  four  balls  before  he 
change  wickets ;  w’hich  he  shall  be  permitted  to  do 
once  only  in  the  same  innings. 

10.  The  ball  must  be  bowled.  If  it  be  throwm,  or 
jerked,  or  if  the  hand  be  above  the  shoulder  in 
THE  delivery,  the  umpire  must  call  “no  ball.’’ 

11.  He  may  require  the  striker  at  the  wicket  from 
which  he  is  bowling  to  stand  on  that  side  of  it  which 
he  may  direct. 

12.  If  the  bowler  toss  the  ball  over  the  striker’s 
head,  or  bowl  it  so  wide  that  it  shall  be  out  of  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  played  at,  the  umpire  (even  although  he 
attempt  to  hit  it)  shall  adjudge  one  run  to  the  par¬ 
ties  receiving  the  innings,  either  with  or  without  an 
appeal  from  them,  which  shall  be  put  down  to  the 
score  of  wide  balls,  and  such  ball  shall  not  be  rec¬ 
koned  as  any  of  the  four  balls.  When  the  umpire 

shall  HAVE  CALLED  “  WIDE  BALL,”  ONE  RUN  ONLY 
SHALL  BE  RECKONED,  AND  THE  BALL  SHALL  BE  CONSIDER¬ 
ED  DEAD. 

13.  If  a  bowler  deliver  a  “no  ball,”  the  striker 
may  play  at  it,  and  be  allowed  as  many  runs  as  he 
can  get,  and  he  shall  not  be  put  out  except  by  run- 
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ning  out.  In  the  event  of  no  run  being  obtained  by 
any  other  means,  then  one  run  shall  be  scored. 

14.  In  the  event  of  a  chansre  of  bowling;  no  more 
than  two  balls  shall  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  prac¬ 
tice. 

15.  If  the  bowler  try  one  ball  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  bowl  four. 

16.  THE  STRIKER  IS  OUT  if  either  of  the 
balls  be  bowled  off,  or  if  a  stump  be  bowled  out  of 
the  ground. 

17.  Or,  if  the  ball  from  a  stroke  of  the  bat,  or 
hand,  but  not  wrist,  be  held  before  it  touch  the 
ground,  although  it  be  hugged  to  the  body  of  the 
catcher. 

18.  Or,  if  in  striking,  or  at  any  other  time  while 
the  ball  shall  be  in  play,  both  his  feet  be  over  the  pop¬ 
ping  crease,  and  his  wucket  put  down,  except  his  bat 
be  grounded  within  it. 

19.  Or,  if  in  striking  at  the  ball  he  hit  down  his 
wicket. 

20.  Or,  if  under  pretence  of  running,  or  otherwise, 
either  of  the  strikers  prevent  a  ball  from  being  caught, 
the  striker  is  out. 

21.  Or,  if  the  ball  be  struck,  and  he  wilfully  strike 
it  again. 

22.  Or,  if  in  running,  the  wicket  be  struck  down 
by  a  throw,  or  by  the  hand,  or  arm  (with  ball  in 
hand),  before  his  bat  (in  hand),  or  some  part  of  his 
PERSON  be  grounded  over  the  popping  crease.  But  if 
the  bails  be  off,  a  stump  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
ground. 

23.  Or,  if  any  part  of  the  striker’s  dress  knock 
down  the  wucket. 

24.  Or,  if  the  striker  touch  or  take  up  the  ball 
while  in  play,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  opposite 
party. 

25.  Or,  if  with  any  part  of  his  person  he  stop  the 
ball  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire  at  the 
bowler’s  wicket  shall  have  been  delivered  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  striker’s  wicket,  and  would  have 
hit  it. 

26.  If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  he  that 
runs  for  the  wicket  which  is  put  down  is  out. 

27.  A  ball  being  caught,  no  run  shall  be  reckoned. 

28.  A  striker  being  run  out,  that  run  which  he 
and  his  partner  were  attempting  shall  not  be 
reckoned. 

29.  If  a  lost  ball  be  called,  the  striker  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  six  runs;  but  if  more  than  six  shall  have  been 
run  before  lost  ball  shall  have  been  called,  then  the 
striker  shall  have  all  which  have  been  run. 

30.  After  the  ball  shall  have  been  lodged,  and 

DEFINITIVELY  SETTLED  IN  THE  WICKET  KEEPEr’s  OR 
bowler’s  hand,  it  shall  EE  CONSIDERED  DEAD.  If, 
WHEN  THE  BOWLER  IS  ABOUT  TO  DELIVER  THE  BALL,  THE 
STRIKER  AT  HIS  WICKET  SHALL  GO  OUTSIDE  THE  POPPING 
CREASE  BEFORE  SUCH  ACTUAL  DELIVERY,  THE  SAID 
BOWLER  MAY  PUT  HIM  OUT. 

31.  If  the  Striker  be  hurt,  he  may  retire  from 
his  wicket  and  return  to  it  any  time  during;  that  in¬ 
nings. 

32.  If  a  striker  be  hurt  some  other  person  may 
stand  out  for  him,  but  not  g;o  in. 

33.  No  substitute  in  the  field  shall  be  allowed  to 
bowl,  keep  wicket,  stand  at  the  point,  cover  the 
POINT,  or  stop  behind,  in  any  case. 

34.  If  any  fieldsman  stop  the  ball  with  his  hat,  the 
ball  shall  be  considered  dead,  and  the  opposite  party 
shall  add  five  runs  to  their  score  ;  if  any  be  run  they 
shall  have  five  in  all. 

35.  The  ball  having  been  hit,  the  striker  may 
guard  his  wicket  with  his  bat,  or  with  any  part  of  his 
body,  EXCEPT  HIS  HAND — THAT  THE  24tH  LAW  (bY 


which  he  is  forbidden  TO  TOUCH,  OR  TAKE  UP  THE 
ball)  may  NOT  BE  DISOBEYED. 

36.  The  wicket  kf:eper  shall  not  take  the  ball 

FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  STUMPING  UNTIL  IT  HAVE  PASSED 

THE  WICKET ;  he  shall  stand  at  a  reasonable  distance 
behind  the  wicket,  and  shall  not  move  tillthexball  be 
out  of  the  bowder’s  hand  ;  he  shall  not  by  any  noise 
incommode  the  striker ;  and  if  any  part  of  his  person 
be  over  or  before  the  wdcket,  although  the  ball  hit  it, 
the  striker  shall  not  be  out. 

37.  The  umpires  shall  not  stand  more  than  six 
YARDS  from  the  WICKET  ;  they  are  sole  judges  of  fair 
and  unfair  play,  and  all  disputes  shall  be  determined 
by  them,  each  at  his  own  wicket ;  but  in  case  of  a 
catch  which  the  umpire  at  the  wucket  bowled  from 
cannot  see  sufficiently  to  decide  upon,  he  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  other  umpire,  whose  opinion  shall  be  con¬ 
clusive. 

38.  The  umpires  in  all  matches  shall  pitch  fair 
wickets,  and  the  parties  shall  toss  up  for  the  choice 
of  innings. 

39.  They  shall  allow  two  minutes  for  each  striker 
to  come  in,  and  fifteen  minutes  between  each  innings. 
When  the  umpire  shall  call  “  play,”  the  party  refus¬ 
ing  to  play  shall  lose  the  match. 

40.  They  are  not  to  order  a  striker  out  unless  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  the  adversaries. 

41.  But  if  one  of  the  bowler’s  feet  be  not  entirely 
behind  the  bowling  crease,  within  the  return  crease, 
when  he  shall  deliver  the  ball,  the  umpire  at  his 
wicket,  unasked,  must  call  “  no  ball.” 

42.  If  in  running  either  of  the  strikers  shall 

FAIL  TO  GROUND  HIS  BAT  (iN  HANd)  OR  SOME  PART  OF  HIS 
PERSON  OVER  THE  POPPING  CREASE,  THE  UMPIRE  FOrf 
EVERY  SUCH  FAILURE  SHALL  DEDUCT  TWO  RUNS  FROM 
THE  NUMRER  INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  RUN  ;  BECAUSE 
SUCH  STRIKER  NOT  HAVING  RUN  HOME  IN  THE  FIRST 
INSTANCE,  CANNOT  HAVE  STARTED  IN  THE  SECOND  FROM 
THE  PROPER  GOAL. 

43.  No  UMPIRE  SHALL  BE  ALLOWED  TO  BET. 

44.  No  umpire  is  to  be  changed  during  a  match 
unless  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  except  in 

CASE  OF  A  VIOLATION  OF  THE  FORTY-THIRD  LAW  ;  THEN 
EITHER  PARTY  MAY  DISMISS  THE  TRANSGRESSOR. 

45.  After  the  delivery  of  four  balls  the  um¬ 
pire  MUST  CALL  “  OVER,”  BUT  NOT  UNTIL  THE  BALL 
SHALL  BE  LODGED  AND  DEFINITIVELY  SETTLED  IN  THE 
WICKET  keeper’s  OR  BOWLEr’s  HAND  ;  THE  BALL  SHALL 
THEN  BE  CONSIDERED  DEAD  ;  NEVERTHELESS,  IF  AN 
IDEA  BE  ENTERTAINED  THAT  EITHER  OF  THE  STRIKERS 
IS  OUT,  A  QUESTION  MAY  BE  PUT  PREVIOUSLY  TO,  BUT 
NOT  AFTER  THE  DELIVERY  OF,  THE  NEXT  BALL. 

46.  The  umpire  must  take  especial  care  to 
CALL  “  no  ball”  instantly  UPON  DELI¬ 
VERY  ;  “  WTDE  BALL,”  AS  SOON  AS  EVER  IT  SHALL 
PASS  THE  STRIKER. 

LAWS  FOR  SINGLE  WICKET. 

1.  When  there  shall  be  less  than  five  players  on  a 
side,  bounds  shall  be  placed  twenty-fvv'O  yards  each 
in  a  line  from  the  off  and  leg  stump. 

2.  The  ball  must  be  hit  before  the  bounds  to 
entitle  the  striker  to  a  run ;  which  run  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  unless  he  touch  the  bowling  stump,  or  crease 
in  a  line  with  it,  with  his  bat,  or  some  part  of  his 
person,  or  go  beyond  them ;  returning  to  the  pop¬ 
ping  crease  as  at  double  wicket,  according  to  the 
twenty-second  law. 

3.  When  the  striker  shall  hit  the  ball,  one  of  his 
feet  must  be  on  the  ground,  and  behind  the  popping 
crease,  otherwise  the  umpire  shall  call  “  no  hit.” 

4.  When  there  shall  be  less  than  five  players  on  a 
side  neither  byes  nor  overthrows  shall  be  allowed; 
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nor  shall  the  striker  be  caught  out  behind  wicket,  nor 
stumped  out. 

5.  The  fieldsman  must  return  the  ball  so  that  it 
shall  cross  the  play  between  the  wicket  and  the 
bowling  stump,  or  between  the  bowling  stump  and 
the  bounds  ;  the  striker  may  run  till  the  ball  be  so 
returned . 

6.  After  the  striker  shall  have  made  one  run  if  he 
start  again  he  must  touch  the  howling  stump  and  turn 
before  the  ball  shall  cross  the  play  to  entitle  him  to 
another. 

7.  The  striker  sliall  be  entitled  to  three  runs  for 
lost  ball,  and  the  same  number  for  ball  stopped  with 
hat ;  with  reference  to  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty- 
fourth  law  of  double  wicket. 

8.  When  there  shall  be  more  than  four  players  on 
a  side,  there  shall  be  no  bounds.  All  hits,  byes,  and 
overthrows  shall  then  be  allowed. 

9.  The  bowler  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  at 
double  w'icket. 

10.  Not  more  than  one  minute  shall  be  allowed 
between  each  ball. 

BETS. 

1.  No  BET  IS  PAYABLE  ON  ANY  MATCH  UNLESS  IT 
BE  PLAYED  OUT,  OH  GIVEN  UP. 

If  the  runs  of  one  player  be  betted  against  those 
of  another,  the  bet  depends  on  the  first  innings,  un¬ 
less  otherwise  specified. 

3.  If  the  bet  be  made  upon  both  innings,  and  one 
party  beat  the  other  in  one  innings,  the  runs  in  the 
first  innings  shall  determine  it. 

4.  If  the  other  party  go  in  a  second  time,  then  the 
bet  must  be  determined  by  the  number  on  the 
score. 

Upon  the  above  Alterations  and  Additions,  we 
think  me  cannot  do  better  than  add  the  observations 
made  by  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Maryleboae 
Club  in  their  favour.  They  run  thus  : — 

“  The  alteration  of  the  law  No,  5  is  evidently  in 
favour  of  the  striker,  and  tends  to  render  that  of 
No.  10  palatable  to  all  performers  and  amateurs. 

“  The  alteration  of  the  said  law  No.  10  is  also  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  striker  ;  for  at  present  many  bowlers 
deliver  the  ball  with  the  hand  above  the  shoulder 
without  any  animadversion  from  the  umpire.  It  will 
in  future  be  strictly  confined  to  the  shoulder  ;  and 
all  umpires  will  be  enjoined  rigidly  to  enforce  this 
law.  The  present  limit  of  the  elbow  is  too  difficult  of 
discernment ;  and  the  practice  does  not  agree  with 
the  law,  which,  as  it  was  framed  by  the  Marylebone 
Club,  ought  invariably  to  be  observed.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  hand  to  the  shoulder  is  highly  desirable, 
as  it  is  a  criterion  so  much  more  easily  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  umpire  than  the  elbow  ;  and  with  reason¬ 
able  care  on  the  part  of  all  the  bowlers  who  are  now 
performing,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  preposed  law  will  seldom  occur  in 
future. 

“  The  alteration  of  the  law  No.  Ills  also  in  favour 
of  the  striker,  as  it  is  proposed  with  a  view  of  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  being  baulked  or  harassed  whilst 
receiving  each  four  balls  ;  it  Avill  also  prevent 
delay. 

“The  addition  to  tho  l!2th  law  will  simplify  the 
game,  and  set  at  rest  all  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the 
scorer,  who  at  present  knows  not  hoAV  to  register  the 
runs,  if  any  byes  be  run.  It  will  take  away  from  the 
wicket  keeper  the  power  of  stumping  from  a  wide 
ball,  which  at  present  may  possibly  be  claimed.  This 
circumstance  wdll  favour  the  striker,  whose  case,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  considered  in  most  of  these  proposed 
alterations  ;  so  much,  that  the  best  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  hitting  and  the  bowling  w’ill  be 
placed  upon  an  equality. 


“  The  alteration  of  the  law  No.  ^2  has  also  the 
recommendation  of  assisting  the  striker.  In  running 
he  may  now  save  his  wicket  with  any  part  of  his 
person,  as  well  as  with  his  bat. 

“  The  alteration  of  the  law  No,  35  is  proposed, 
that  a  clear  understanding  may  exist,  and  that  the 
24th  law  may  not  clash  with  it. 

“  The  law  No.  42,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  indited, 
w’lll  be  more  consonant  to  reason  than  that  w^hich 
now  exists,  therefore  it  is  recommended  for  adoption. 
It  will  effect  a  more  perfect  performance  of  his  duty 
by  the  striker,  as  he  will  be  very  careful  how  he 
hazards  the  loss  of  two  runs,  or  possibly  of  four. 

“  The  new'  law’  No.  44  is  proposed  that  country 
umpires  may  learn,  and  that  all  umpires  may  per¬ 
form  their  duty.  The  first  part  is  in  favour  of  the 
striker. 

“  The  new  law  No,  45  is  proposed  with  the  same 
view’  (of  instructing  the  umpires),  and  to  prevent 
all  future  misunderstandings  when  the  word  ‘  over  ’ 
shall  have  been  uttered.  The  w’riter  of  these  ob¬ 
servations  was  lately  engaged  in  a  match  at  Brighton 
when  the  umpire  called  ‘  over  ’  whilst  the  strikers 
Avere  running  a  bye — that  bye  w’as  disallowed.  Here 
again  the  striker  Avill  be  benefited. 

“  The  law’  No.  46  will  become  a  w’ritten  instead  of 
an  understood  law,  which  is  advisable  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  umpires  in  general. 

“  The  law  respecting  bets  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
many  people  imagining  that  the  match,  if  not  played 
out,  is  decided  by  the  first  innings,  and  cases  being 
continually  sent  up  from  the  country  for  informa¬ 
tion.” 


The  noble  and  exhilarating  game  of  cricket  has 
taken  rapid  strides  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
suburbs  of  the  Metropolis  the  Clubs  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  every  succeeding  season  brings  forth 
its  additions  and  improvements.  In  the  country, 
and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  manly  exer¬ 
cise  has  increased  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its 
most  sanguine  admirers  ;  and  in  many  places  where 
it  has  been  but  recently  introduced  it  bids  fair 
shortly  to  enjoy  that  deservedly  high  reputation 
which  it  has  so  long  maintained  in  other  parts. 


A  Long  Journey. — John  Tansley,  postman  from 
Coventry  to  Meriden  and  Stonebridge,  has  walked 
on  an  average,  18  miles  a  day  for  the  last  2,000  days, 
making  a  distance  of  36,000  miles,  and  being  above 
10,000  miles  more  than  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  He  entered  on  his  duty  the  26th  of  October, 
1829,  and  has  never  missed  a  single  day  during  that 
time. 


The  Teeth. — Many  publications  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  professing  to  give  directions  for 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth.  We  have,  however, 
not  met  with  any  w'ork  in  which  Dental  Surgery  has 
been  so  systematically  treated,  and  that  too  ivithout 
destroying  its  practical  utility  in  the  hands  of  the 
unprofessional  reader  as  in  Mr.  Malian’s  “  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth.” 
The  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  the  preseivation 
of  the  teeth,  are  so  simple  and  so  easily  adopted, 
that  we  feel  confident  all  who  study  cleanliness,  and 
value  beauty  and  durability  of  the  teeth,  will  lose  no 
time  in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  them,  and 
adopting  them. 
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TURF  INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE  OF  THE  BETTING. 

The  operations  of  the  turf,  like  all  other 
sublunary  affairs,  are  liable  to  fluetuation  : 
hence,  Silenus,  who  stood  so  prominently  the 
favorite  for  the  Derby  for  some  time,  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  depression  in  the  early  part 
of  April,  and  that  distinguished  situation  on 
the  list  which  he  had  occupied  was  assumed 
by  Coriolanus.  Towards  the  middle  of  tlie 
mouth  of  April,  Ibrahim  began  to  creep  into 
interesting  notice,  and,  after  having  won  his 
two  races  at  the  Newmarket  Craven  Meet¬ 
ing,  he  became  the  favorite:  at  this  period 
Ascot  and  the  Pucelle  colt  began  to  be 
better  thought  of,  and  ascended  a  few  degrees 
on  the  betting  scale :  while  Luminary,  who 
had  excited  some  degree  of  attention,  seemed 
altogether  forgotten.  The  Newmarket  First 
Spring  Meeting  commenced  on  Monday,  May 
4th,  when  Ibrahim,  on  the  following  day,  ap¬ 
peared  to  such  advantage  in  the  2,000  guineas 
stake,  that  he  rose  in  the  odds,  and  was  freely 
backed  at  seven  to  four  against  him.  At  the 
close  of  the  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting 
on  Friday,  May  8th,  the  following  was  the 
state  of  the  odds  : — 

THE  DERBY. 

7  to  4  agst.  Lord  Jersey's  Ibrahim. 

11  —  4 -  Mr.  Ridsdale’s  Coriolanus. 

6  —  1  -  Lord  Orford’s  Ascot. 

12  —  1  -  Mr.  Bower’s  Mundig. 

13  —  1  -  Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Pncclle  colt. 

15  —  1  — —  Lord  Jersey’s  Silenus^ 

At  this  period,  some  business  was  transacted 
on  the  Oaks  at  the  following  quotations  ; — 

THE  OAKS. 

5  to  2  agst.  Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve. 

7  —  1 - Lord  Chesterfield’s  Eva. 

8  —  I  -  Lord  Orford’s  Bodice. 

9  —  1  -  Mr.  Mills’s  Hester. 

11  —  1  - -  Mr.  .Mostyn’s  Queen  of  Trumps. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance  at  TattersalTs  when 
the  settlement  of  the  business  transacted  at 
Newmarket  the  preceding  week  took  place, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  animation  per¬ 
vaded  the  meeting.  Mundig,  who,  up  to  this 
period,  had  excited  little  attention,  expe¬ 
rienced  an  extraordinary  elevation,  and  was 
backed  at  thirteen  to  two  against  him.  His 
advance  took  place  in  consequence  of  private 
information,  since  nothing  of  a  public  charac¬ 
ter  had  occurred  to  create  such  an  inllucncc 
in  his  favor  ;  which  continued  to  increase, 
and  on  Thursday,  May  14th,  he  was  freely 
backed  at  eleven  to  two  against  him.  The 
business  of  this  day  closed  thus :  twenty  to 
eleven  against  Ibrahim,  six  to  one  against 


Mundig,  six  to  one  against  Coriolanus,  seven 
to  one  against  Ascot,  eleven  to  one  against 
Pucelle  colt.  Some  trilling  business  was 
done  on  Mundig  for  the  St.  Leger,  at  twenty 
to  one  against  him. 

On  Monday,  May  18th,  the  day  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  Newmarket  Second 
Spring  Meeting,  the  betting  room  at  Tatter- 
salTs  was  crowded,  and  considerable  anima¬ 
tion  prevailed  throughout  the  afternoon. 
Mundig  maintained  his  elevated  situation  : 
while  the  Pucelle  colt,  vviio  had  been  lor 
some  time  slowly  on  the  advance,  experienced 
a  trifling  increase.  At  the  close  of  the  week, 
the  odds  stood  thus: — 

THE  DERBY. 

7  to  4  agst,  Ibrahim, 

11  —  2  -  Mundig. 

7  —  1  - -  Ascot. 

7  —  1  -  Pucelle  colt. 

8  —  1  -  Coriolanus. 

11  —  1  -  Leopoldine  coU. 

20  —  1  —  Silenus. 

30  —  1  -  Luck’s-All. 

.35  —  I  -  Knobstick. 

50  —  I  -  Luminary, 

THE  OAKS. 

5  to  1  agst.  Mr.  Greville’s  Preserve. 


TATTERSALL’S,  Monday,  May  25. 

When  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  circum¬ 
stances,  retrospectively  and  prospectively, 
which  were  calculated  to  operate  on  the 
betting  circle,  and  particularly  the  conclusion 
of  the  Second  Spring  Meeting  at  Newmarket, 
and  the  near  approach  of  Epsom  Races,  a 
numerous  attendance  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
might  be  reasonably  enough  expected.  Such 
was  the  case ;  but  though  the  muster  was 
strong,  it  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  state  of  comparative  inaction,  if  we  except 
the  settlement  of  the  previous  week's  ac¬ 
counts.  However,  towards  five  o'clock,  the 
business  of  the  day  became  brisk;  and  while 
Ibrahim  was  backed  at  two  to  one  against 
him,  the  friends  of  Ascot  seemed  inclined 
to  take  eleven  to  one  frpely. 

THE  DEBBY. 

2  to  1  agst  Ibrahim. 

11  —  2 - Ascot, 

13  —  2 - Pucelle  colt. 

7  —  1 - Mundig. 

9  —  1 - Coriolanus, 

11  —  1 - Leopoldine  colt. 

The  remainder  as  already  quoted. 

THE  OAKS. 

Presence  backed  against,  the  Field. 

8  to  1  agst  Queen  of  Trumps. 

15  _  1 - Barbara  Bell. 

20—1 - Shoveller. 
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